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CONTTCUEUE OMNES INTENTIQUE ORA IE VERA NT 


Commentators and translators alike understand this verse to 
express by its first clause the silence, by its second the attention 
— manifested by the fixed countenances of the audience — with 
whir \ Aeneas was heard : “ Et tacuerunt et desiderio ducebantur 
audiendi, ,, Donatus. “ Aut ora intuebantur loquentis, aut im- 
mobiles vultus habebant, ut Georg. If. IfSS: ‘ Tcnmt<\\\§ inhians 
tria Cerberus ora 9 i. e. immobilia habuit ; aut intenti tenebant, 
habebant, ut sit figura, et intelligamus ora intenta habe- 
bant, 1 ” Serv. “Intenti oka tenebant, ornate: erant intenti, 
habebant vultus et oculos intentos et conversos in Aeneam,” 
Heyne. £*•« Sc icai o\r\pq. irpoawirov paXiara irpo(ro\fiQ tptpaotv 
«\ci, ovS’ twttro naptXtve, rov pr\ k at o<j>6aXpou ; auroig, oaa icai 


* As to the source of the second book, see Macrob. Saturn. 5. 2 y who introduces 
Eustathius saying: ** Dicturumne me putatis ea quae vulgo notasunt? quod 
Theocritum sibi fecerit pastoralis opens auctorem, ruralis Ilesiodum ? ct quod in 
ipsis Georgicis, tempestatis serenitatisquo signa de Arati Phaenoincms traxerit ? 
vel quod eversionem Troiae, cum Sinone suo, ct equo lignco, ceterisque omnibus, 
quao libntrn secundum faciunt, a Pisandro paene ad verluira transcripsorit 
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(oai, x/nina juevov?, /uoi'oi'oo^i ruiv \u\khv t£«pT»)<rai roc At-yoi’TOf 
rovg aKOVovrac, irpooQttt; on rat ivi)Ttvt%ov‘ rourtimv art i><kc 
Tpo? auror t«»c oiptoiv ti\ov, Eugen. de Bulgaria. “In- 
tenti ora ten k bant ut, 8. 520, ‘ defixi ora tenebant,’ explica: 

‘ sie richteten aufmerksam den Hick/ ” ftossrau. “ Intenti oka 
tenebant: ergo ut solent intenti, in ipso ore apparebat intentio,” 
Wagner (1861). “Ora tenere is not, as in Georg, k. /fid, 
equivalent to linguam continero, but means to hold! the 
countenance in attention, as in 7. 250 (where observe the epithet 
‘ defixa/ and compare 6. 156), 8. 520,” Conington. “ Intenti 
ora tenebant : habebant vultus et oculos intentos, et conversos 
in Aeneam,” Forbiger (1873). 


they eeissit all attains incontinent, 

with mouthis clois anti vissage taking tent.” 

Douglas. 

they whisted all, with fixed fat*; attent.” 

Surrey. 

they whust^d all, and fixt with eies entontivedid behold.” 


Phaor. 

stavan taciti, attenti, e disiosi 
d’udir gii\ tutti.” 

Caro. 

taciti tutti, c con volti bramosi 
d'udire, immoti stavansi.” 

Alticri. 

still war’s und jodcs ohrhing an Aenccns raundc.” 

Schiller. 

rings war alles verstummt und gespannt hielt jedcr das antlitz.” 


J. H. Voss. 

each eye was fixed, each lip compressed, 
when thus began the heroic guest.” 

Conington. 


' The interpretation is false, and there is not one of all this 
brilliant field of philologist truth-hunters whose horse has not 
shied and thrown him on the kerb of the deep dark well in 
whioh his vixen game so loves to lurk, and down into which, 
audax — not in iuventa.but in senecta — and cheerily 
harking-in with Hermes’ and Athena’s* “ whoop, whoop, halloo!” 
I propose now at all risks to pursue her. Let him who has a 
taste for such adventure draw on his spatterdashes and accoin- 
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pany me. I promise him sport, if nothing more. “Aliens! 
Vive la chasse de la verite !” 

Ora is here neither the face, nor the month literally, but the 
mouth figuratively, /. e., the speech, voice , or utterance (exactly as 
(verse 423) “ora sono diseordia,” sound/)/ voice or speech, dis- 
agreeing with assumed appearance . Compare also Ovid, Met . d. 
5R3 (of Procne) : 

. . . “ dolor ora repressit, 

vorhaquo quanvnti satis indignantia linguae 
defucrunt” 

[grief repressed her utterance]); and ora tenebant is neither 
acre holding their mouths closed, literally, nor were holding their 
faces fixed, but were holding their mouths closed, figuratively, L e., 
were holding-in (« withholding ) their voice, speech, or utterance ; in 
other words, nr re remaining, silent ; exactly as (c#) , “dolor ora 
repressit ” (just quoted), grief repressed her mouth, i. e., her 
utterance ; and as, still more exactly (h), Ovid, Met. 0. 51 J : 

. . . “ potcrisne loqui ? potcrisne fatei i S' 

coget amor, potero ; vel si pudor ora true-bit, 

lift ora cclatos arcana fntobitur igucs” X 

[shame will hold mg mouth (voice) ; i. e., will keep me silent] ; and 
more exactly still, and even word for word (o), Lucan, 4. 172: 

. . . “ tenner e parurnper 

ora mctu; tantura nutu niotoque salutant 
ense suos. mox ut stimulis maioribus Ardens 
rupit amor leges, audet transcendcrc vallum 
miles, in ample xus effusas tenderc palmaa. 
liosjiitis ille eiet liomen, vocut ille propinquunj” 

[ they held their mouths, i. e., their voice, speech, utterance ] ; 
also (ii), Senec. Troad. 521: 

“ mhibe parurnper or a, quest usque opprime 

and, however differently expressed (being prose), still pre- 
cisely the same thought (e), Seneca, de Vita Beata , 27: “Ut 
quotiens aliquid ex illo proferetur oraculo, in tent i et comprcssa 
voce audiatis,” where we have the very ixtexti of our text, 
and where “ comprossa voce ,, is our text's ora tenebant. 

How truly this is the meaning of the ora tenebant of our 
text is further shown, and scarcely less strikingly, on the 
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one hand by Servius's own quotation, Georg, If. IfS3 : “ tenuit- 
que inliians tria Cerberus ora” £ neither , surely, with Servius, 
“ kept his three faces fixed,” “ immobilia habuit” (a picture 
bordering on the ridiculous), nor u kept his three mouths closed” 
(literally), for he has them partially op$n (“ inhians”), as it is 
right he should have them, the mouth being always partially 
open whether in the passions of wonder and admiration or in the 
expectation inseparable from attentive listening, as Val. Flacc. 
5. 469 : 

. . . “ postquam primis inhiantia dietis 

agmina, suppressumque videt iain murmur Tason, 
talia miranti pro pi us tulit orsa tyranno 

Shakespeare, King John , If. If : 

iL I saw a smith stand with his hammer, thus, 
the whilst his iron did on the apvil cool, 
with open mouth swallowing a tailor's news, 
who, with his shears and measure in bis hand, 
standing on slippers, which his nimble haste 
had falsely thrust upon contrary feet, 
told of a many thousand warlike French 
that were embatteled and rank’d in Kent 

Milton, Par. Lost, 5 . 353 : 

. . . “ in himself was all his state, 

more solemn than the tedious pomp that waits 
on princes, when their rich retinue long 
of horses led and grooms besmeared with gold 
dazzles the crow'd and sets them all agape 

Sir W. Soott, Lady of the Lake, 1.17: 

4 ‘ the maiden paused, as if agaiu 
she thobght to catch the distant strain ; 
with head upraised and look intent, 
and eye and ear attentive bent, 
and locks flung back and lips apart, 
like monument of Grecian art, 
in listening mood she seemed to stand 
the guardian naiad of the strand 

and Mr. Conington’s “ lip compressed” being a mistake not 
merely with respect to Virgil's meaning, but with respect to the 
natural phenomenon, and descriptive of the habitus , not of a 
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pleased and attentive listener, but of a pugilist, or tho Corj'- 
phaeus of a party — some Cromwell or some Gladstone — who* 
throws down his bill on the table and defies you to reject it], 
and on the other hand by the general use of solvere 
ora , resol verr ora , mover e ora 9 a per ire ora— all plainly opposites 
of tenere ora — to express the breaking of silence, the beginning 
to speak. Nor is direct testimony to the same effect altogether 
wanting, the passage having been thus paraphrased by Sulpicius, 
Ant hoi. LaL Burm. (ed. Meyer), 223. 7 : 

“ conticuore omncs, intcntiquc oro loquentw 
inra 

where — “intentiore lojuentis” expressing fully and unmistak- 
ably the intentness with which the hearers look the speaker in 
the face — the remaining words, viz., “ ora tenent,” can hardly 
by possibility be anything else than keep their mouths quiet , i. e., 
say nothing. 

Ora tenere is thus the Latin representative of the Greek 
oropa equally figurative, and equally signifying to keep 

silence, as the two following examples sufficiently testify, Eurip. 
Snppl. 513 : 

. . Gty\ A5 pa<rr\ Gro/j,a, 

kou fit) 'mrrpoGdc rw v (/j.oov rovs aous \oyovt * 

Oqs. 

Soph. Trachiu. 076 (Senex to Hyllus) :• 

Gtya } tckvov, /ll-tj Kivy)<n\s 
aypiav oSvvtjv irarpos ojfio<ppovos. 

. (v 7*P rrpoircrrjs. a\\' urx* 

Grofxa Gov. 

And the oka ten e bant of our text is our author’s usual modi- 
fied repetition in the latter part of his verse — whether for the 
sake of the greater impressiveness, or the greater ease and 
fluency of versification, or the less difficult introduction of an 
additional thoug-ht this occasion, intenti), or whether for all 
three purposes a\t once — of the thought just expressed in the 
former part (on t^his occasbn, coxtlcuerk). Compare (c#), 
Soph. Trachiu. 976 (j\ast quoted), where the thought aiyn is 
repeated in the same figurative form in which the thought con- 
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ticuere is repeated in our text (aiya, icr^t trrufia : conticuere, 
ora tenebant), the thought Sokujp being added to the repetition 
in the Greek, in the same manner as the thought intenti is 
added to the repetition in the Latin, ( b ) , Eurip. SuppL 513 (just 
quoted), where the thought oiy a is n8t only repeated in the 
same figurative form in which the thought conticuere is re- 
peated in our text (<ny\ arofia : conticuere, ora tenebant), 
but re-repeated and enlarged upon throughout the whole of the 
next verse. (*»), Eurip. Androm . 850 : 

i $ov, (Ttwirto, KaviAa ( v/xai c rrojua, 

where the thought cntoirio is repeated in t V punitive form 

in which the thought conticuere is * ^ted in our text: 
orcoiTo), twtXaKvfjiai oro/aa : conticuere, ora tenebant. And 
w. Plochiri Poematium dramaticum : 

i Ttya , i noma , a<piyyc roSe Aavpov ffTOfxa , 

where the thougjit aiya, already repeated in <xiw7r<i, is re-repeated 
in the same figurative form in which the thought conticuere is 
repeated in our text (<riya> ouoTra, <T(j>tyyt roSs Xavpov aro/ia : 
conticuere, ora tenebant), the thought Xavpov being added 
to the re-repetition in the Greek, as the thought intenti is 
added to the repetition in the Latin. That the repetition, so 
manifest and unmistakable in these examples, lias so long es- 
caped detection in our text is owing to two causes : first, to the 
ambiguity of ora, a word equally significant of face and of 
month ; and, secondly, to the modification of the repetition by 
the change of time: conticuere, tenebant — they have become 
silent and were holding — a change of time necessary to the full 
expression of the thought : they ceased to speak and were continue 
ing silent . 

Nor is a right interpretation of oiu text the sole fruit of a 
right understanding of the expression tenere ora , The interpre- 
tation of other passages, not only of "* anu 1 ^ /of other authors 
also, is rectified at the same moraer ’ o), Aon. 11. 120 : 

. . . “ illi 

convcrsique oculos inter string, If^tl'nebant 

not they stood in silent astonishmd# looking at each other , and 
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held their faces (fixed), but they stood in silent astonishment looking 
at each other , and held their mouths (quiet), i. e. withheld their utter- 
ance, or speech = said nothing — “ ora tenebant ,, being a modified 
repetition (variation) of the theme “ obstupuero silentes,” as oka 
tenebant in our text is a modified repetition (variation) of the 
theme conticuere ; and “ conversi oculos inter se,” a third thought 
thrown in between theme and variation, and attached to the 
former (“ silentes et conversi oculos inter se obstupuere”), as 
intenti in our text is a third thought thrown in between theme 
and variation, and attached to the latter (ora tenebant IN- 
TENTl). {%ra diU'nif 520: 

'0 loo* ’ “ defixique ora tenebant, 

Aeneas Anchisiades ct fidus Achates, 
multaquc dura suo tristi cum cordc putabant,” 

where the meaning is : standing fixed in one position, kept their 
mouths (quiet), i. e., said nothing , and revolved many hardships with 
their minds ; and where the silence referred-back-to in the words 
“ multaquo dura suo tristi cum corde putabant” has not been 
mentioned at all, if the words “ defixi ora tenebant” be rightly 
interpreted kept their faces fixed. (3), Ennius, ap. Cicer. de Divi- 
natione, 1. J+8 (ed. Orelli) : 

4 4 sic expectabat populus atque ora tenebat x 

rebus, utri i, agni victoria sit data regni 

not, the people expected and held their faces fixed, but the people 
expected in silence . And (4), Yal. Place. 4. 322 : 

« . . . “ qua mole iaceutis [Amyti] 

ipse etiam expleri victor nequit, o;v?que longo 
comminus obtutu mirans tenet; 19 

where, far more than either in our text or in any of the just 
cited examples, ora tenerc might (on account of tho superadded 
“ obtutu”) be suspected^ meaning to hold the face fixed [admir- 
ing, holds his face fixed in a long gaze) ; but where, nevertheless, 
the “ obtutu or« this V^tatius [ Theh. 1. /fit): 

t onc e o f u «tupet omine tanto 
defix . ,'ia oracula Phoobi 

this occasu . ... 

agnos. pie datos vocalibus antu>. 

obtnt.H KchUY* qUV ‘M if, lactusqiic per artn- 
hurrur iit ** ‘ ’ 
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(plainly incapable of being understood of the face at all, and 
equally plainly nothing more than an emphatic “ obtutu ora 
tenet”)] forbids us to find other meaning than keeps silence in 
a long gaze of admiration — gazes long in silent admiration . And 
so, precisely, “ obtutu tenet ora,” Aon . 'f. 2lfd : 

“ talibus Ilionei dictis defixa Latinus 
obtutu tenet ora , soloque immobilis bacret, 
intentos volvens oculos’ r 

— the very passage which has been put forward as demonstrative 
that the expression ora tencre signifies to hold the face fixed — is not 
holds his face fixed in a gaze, rolling his eyes intently, but (as suffi- 
ciently shown by the examples just now commented upon, viz. : 
Yal. Flacc. 4. 322, and Stat. Theb, 1. £90) holds his month fixed 
in a gaze, rolling his eyes intently, i. e., gazes with fixed and silent 
mouth , and rolling eyes intent . Or, if,to any one those examples 

be unsatisfactory, let him compare Stat. Theb. 22. 49 : 

# 

44 stabat in Argolicae ferrato inargine turris 
egregius lituo dextri Mavortia Enipeus 
hortator ; sod nunc misevis dabat utile signura, 
suadcbatque fugam, et tut os in castra receptus ; 
cum subitum obliquo descendit ab acre vulnus, 
urgentisque sonum laeva manua aure retenta cst 
sicut erat ; fugit in vacuas iam spiritus auras, 
ium gelida ora taccnt, carmen tuba sola peregit,” 

where there is no ambiguity, and no matter in which of its three 
senses — mouth, face, head — “ ora” be understood, not fixedness of 
feature but only silence can by any possibility be meant ; just as 
not fixedness of feature, but only silence, profound silence can by 
any possibility be meant in the exact Ovidian parallel, I might 
almost say repetition, of our text, ex Ponto, 2 . 5. Ifl : 

44 cum tu desist i, mortaliaque ora quierunt, 

clau8aque non longa conticucre mora,” 

where “ conticuere” is the modified repetition (variation) of the 
theme “ ora quierunt,” as the oka tknebant of our text is the 
modified repetition (variation) of the theme conticuere ; and 
where to the variation are added the thoughts “ clausa” and 
44 non longa mora” in the same way as to the variation in our 
text is added the thought intenti. 
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With the active tenere ora, premere ora , compare the passive 
ora quiesce re, ora requiesce re ; Ovid, ex Ponto , 2. 5 . Jfl (just 
quoted) : 

4< cum tu dosisti, mortaliaquo ora quierunt * 

Am. 6. 102 : 

“ ut prinium cessit furor, et rabida ora quierunt 

ibid, 6. 300; 

“ ut primum placati animiot trcpida ora quierunt 

Propert. 3. 10. 9 : 

“ Air yon urn positis rcquUwant ora quendis, , 
incrcpet absumptum nec sua mater Ityn” 

— ill which passages “ quierunt” and “ requioscant” express 
quiet, rest from action, exactly as “ quievit,” last word of the third 
book, expresses quiet, rest, from action ; with this only difference, 
that, the subject of “ quierunt ,, and “ requieseant” being “ora,” 
quiet of the mouth only is meant ; whereas in the third book, 
the subject of “ quievit’ * being Aeneas, quiet both of mouth and 
limbs is meant: Aeneas not only ceased to speak , but ceased to 
gesticulate ; and the thought which so appropriately and impres- 
sively closes the third book is neither, with Burmann and Wun- 
derlich, “ somno se tradidit,” nor with Wagner in his edition of 
Ileyne (1832), “ narrare desiit,” but with Wagner (1861) — 
studiedly, however imperfectly, translating, as is his wont, from 
my “ Twelve Years* Voyage” (part 2, p. 53), and my paper in 
the Goettingen Philologies (vol. 11, p. 480) — “ Non cubitum ivit, 
sed finita narratione rediit ad habitum compositumet quietum.” 
How much more in ancient times than at present the notion of 
motion was contained in the notion of speech appears less, perhaps, 
from the so frequent expressions : tenere ora, premere ora , t\uv 
(tTnfxa, and their opposites : solvere ora, rosolvere ora, movere ora, 
aperire ora, Siatpuv to trropa , Xveiv to aropa, avoi-yttv to trropa 
(for similar expressions are not uncommon either in our own or 
other modem languages), than from the strong pictures of im- 
mobility of mouth, face, and even of the whole person, so often 
presented to us by ancient writers along with the picture of 
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silence. Some of these pictures, viz., Am. 11. 120; 8. 520; 
7. 2U9, will be found cited above ; another is Aen. 6. J+69 : 

“ ilia solo fixos oculos aversa tenobat, 
ncc magia incepto vultum sormone movetur 
quara si dura silcx aut stct Marpcsia cautw.'’ 

• • 

Compare also Ovid, Met. 13. 538 : 

. . . “ obmutuit ilia (lulore, 

et paritor vocom lacryniasqu© introrsus obortus 
devorat ipse dolor, diiroque simillima saxo 
torpet.” 

Ibid. 6. .101 : 

. . . “ orba rosedit 

examines inter natos natasquo viruinquo, 
diriguitque rnalis. nullos inovet aura cupillon. 
in vultu color estsine sanguine, lmnina moostis 
stunt ini mot a genis. nihil est in imagine vivi. 
ipsa quoque in tori us cum duiVi lingua palato 
congelat, et venae dcsistunt posse moveri. 
nee fleet! cervix, nec b nubia redder© gestus, 
nee pos ire potest : intra quoque viscera saxum est.’ r 

Philemon, Fragm. 16 (Anfhol. Pal.) : 

Eyoo \i0ov pev rrjv Nioj3i)v, pa rous 0eouf, 
ovSeiror’ eireurOqv, ovBt vvv irci<r0i)cro/uai 
a>f tout ’ €*y6V€T* a vOpw-TTor in to Be rtav km wv 
rtov avprteaovruv rov re ffvpfiavros vaffovs 
ovBev \u\n<rai Bvvapevy) Tpos ovBeva 
irpoerqyopevdrt Bia ro pyj (puveiv Ai Oos. 

Paul. Silentiar., Anthol. Pal. 7. 588 : 

AajiOX*pi* poiprjs rrvparr)V vireBvffaro <rtyy)W 
<p*v ro koA ov povtrri? &apfhrov ypepeei. 

In this last, however, the quiet, rest, or stirring no more, which 
accompanies and completes the silence of the musician, is not the 
musician’s own, but his instrument’s. 

Conticuere. “ Conticuerunt, non tacuerunt, quia omnes,” 
La Cerda. That conticuere expresses not that they were all 
silent together , but that the silence of one and all (of the omnes) 
was deep and perfect, appears firstly, from “ conticuit” being 
the very word used (a), in the last verse of the third book to 
express the silence of Aeneas — of Aeneas singly and alone : 
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“ contivuit tandem factoque hie tine quicvit 

and (b), in verse 54 of the sixth book, to express the silence of 
the Sibyl singly and alone (“ talia fata contieuit ”) ; as well as the 
very word used (c), by Apuleius to express the similar silence, 
or ceasing to speak, of Psyche, Met. !+. 87 : “ Sic profata virgo 
contieuit” not to insist on its being the very*word (<f), by which 
Statius, Theb. 8. 2 67 , expresses the silence on board a ship at sea 
in the dead of night : 

“ .sic*. nl>i per fluelus uno ratis obruta sonmo 
cunfiruit. tautiqiic iuuris hoc lira iuvciitus 
inandavere animas, solus stat puppo magister 
pervigil, inseriptaque ileus qui navigat alno;” 

and the very word (<?)* by which Severus (see below) sets before 
us the deep silence observed by Latin Eloquence mourning the 
death of Cicero ; secondly, from the well-known general use 
of the particle con to intensify the action of an individual ; 
thirdly, from the little occasion there was that the idea ex- 
pressed by the very next word should be anticipated; and, more 
than all, from “ conticuere” being the precise word used by 
Ovid [ex Ponto , 2. 5. J/.7) to express the complete silence of his 
friend Salanus’s one only mouth : 

“ cum tu desisti, mortaliaque ora quicrunt, 

elausaque non longa conticuere mom.” 

But conticuere is not merely they were entirely silent, it is 
something more ; it expresses the passage from the state of 
speaking to the state of silence : they have become entirely silent , 
or, which is the same thing, they have entirely ceased to speak, 
exactly as 3. 718, “contieuit tandem,” at length he has become 
entirely silent, or, which is the same thing, has entirely ceased to 
speak. Compare El eg. in obit. Maecen . 52 : 

“ postquam victricos conticuere tubae” 

[after the trumpets have entirely ceased to sound]. Severus, de 
morte Ciceronis Fragm., Anthol. Lat., Burm. (ed. Meyer), 124. 

10 : 

i 

abstulit una dies aevi dec us, ietaque luctu 
\ contieuit Latiae tristis Faeundiu linguae*’ 

[Latin Eloquence , sad and mourning , has entirely ceased to spea/i]. 
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Strong in itself, and no matter where placed, conticuere is 
doubly strong owing to its position before, not after, its nomi- 
native ; still stronger owing to its position, first word in the verse ; 
and stronger still, owing to the verse in which it is first word 
being first verse of the book. # 

Intenti. Not, with Conington and the commentators gener- 
ally, “ to be taken adverbially and as part of the predicate,” 
but to be taken adjectively and as equivalent to a predicate : in- 
tent, i. e., being intent : the whole company coaxed talking , and being 
intent teas silent , exactly equivalent to was intent and silent ; 
intenti being as thoroughly iu form and more thoroughly in 
sense an adjective than was ever any one of Horace’s four un- 
questioned and unquestionable adjectives, “in vidus,” “iracun- 
dus,” “ iners” and “ vinosus.” Settled the grammar, what is 
the moaning of the term? Of cou»ee, intent , Germ. gespannt ; 
both of them, terms expressive of a state intermediate between 
the state expressed by lent us and that expressed by gnavus 
or sedulus; that intermediate state between Black and full- 
drawn, which a harper, speaking of his harp, might designate 
by the term strung ; that intermediate state between remiss and 
excited, in which, according to Homan historians, Roman sol- 
diers, prepared and on the qui vice, used to await the enemy ; Liv. 
30. 10 : “Parati atque intenti hostium adventum opperiebantur.” 
Except for this word, it might have been supposed that Aeneas 
took advantage of a hush or lull in the conversation — a moment 
of accidental silence — to begin his story. This word, informing 
us that when Aeneas began, the minds of the company were 
already in a fitting state to hear, prevents the mistake. All 
present had heard the queen’s command, and perceiving it was 
about to be obeyed, had become silent and — not attenti , for, no 
word having yet been spoken, there was as yet nothing to attend 
to, nothing to justify an ad, but — intenti, intent, strung , if I 
may so say, not to make, but to hear , the music. 
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This word and the change from perfect to imperfect in the pre- 
ceding verse point out the precise time when Aeneas began to 
speat, viz., after the company had ceased talking, and while they 
were silent and on the qui rive. Had cum been used, as it 
might have been used by an inferior writer endeavouring to ex- 
press the thought which Virgil has expressed by inde, the mean- 
ing might have been supposed to be that it was only when Aeneas 
began his narrative the company ceased to talk and became 
silent and intent. Inde makes [say rather should make, for have 
we not 


and 


all were attentive to the godlike matjj 
when from his lofty couch he thus began,” 


“ each eye was fixed, each lip compressed, 
when thus began the heroic guest” 


such misapprehension impossible : all have entirely ceased to talk , 
and were continuing silent and intent; inde (then — thereafter — 

next) TORO PATER AENEAS SIC ORSUS AB AI.TO. A 


3 - 6 . 

TNFANDUM — QUIS 


VAR . LECT . 

[pt/wetf.] dolorem. troian as . . . fui — QUts III Haeckerm. (Muetzel, 
1852) ; Ladewig. 

[.yuncW] dolorem, [or ;] troianas . . . fui. quis III All editors previous 
to the appearance of Haeckermann’s observations in MuetzePs Zeitschr. ; 
Wagner (1841), Led. Virg. and Praest ., the former containing the 
author’s very weak defence of the ancient punctuation. 

[pwwc*.] dolorem. troianas . . . fui, quis III Haupt ; Kibbeck. 
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3-3. 

1NEANDUM REGINA 1UHES REN OJ* ARE 1)01.0 HEM 
TROIAN AS HT ORES KT LAMENTABILK REGNUM 
ERITERINT DANA! 


Haeckermann (Muetzel’s Zci hchrift) separates t roi anas, &c. , from 
the preceding by a period placed at dolorem, and ltibbeck has 
followed the example — a bad example, as I think. No doubt 
it may be urged in favour of his view that Aeneas’s proem, 
thus confined to a single verse, becomes more emphatic, more 
modest, more graceful, and more touching ; and the woes and 
fall of Troy — beginning a new sentence and a new line, and 
in the objective casg, preceding the tears of the Myrmidons 
and Ulysses’ soldiery — occupy a more dignified position than 
tacked to the tail of Aeneas’s grief. Compare Silius’s imitation, 
2. 650 (of the fall of Saguntum) : 

“ quis divos urhis casus, laudandaque monstra, 
ct tiUui poenas, ct tristia fata pioruin 
tompeivt cvolvens lacrymis P vix Putiica ftetu 
ccssasscnt castra, ac miserescere nescius hostis," 

where the tears and their object occupy the same relative posi- 
tion as, according to Haeckermann’ s punctuation, they occupy 
in our text. But I strongly incline to the other punctuation 
given in the Vcn\ Led . above, (1), on account of the monotony 
of three successive verses terminated each by a period. ( 36 ), be- 
cause three successive verses terminated each by a period are, 
when first verses of a book, worse than monotonous; disappoint 
the reader impatient to get on ; make him feel as if he had 
stumbled three times on the threshold, or as if the door had 
been shut three times in his face. ( 3 ), because at 9. 66, where 
see Rem., “ dolor” followed by “ qua temptat ration© aditus” 
affords a very exact parallel for dolorem followed by tjt ekue- 
rint dana i troianas opes, not to speak of the so similar struc- 
ture, 2. 120 : 
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12 . 657 : 


“ obstupuere animi, gelidusque per ima cucurrit 
ossa tremor , cut fata parent, quern poscat Apollo.'* 


. . . “ mussat rex ipse Latinus, 

quos gencros^vocet, aut quae sese ad focdera flectat.” 

And (4), because Statius’s imitation, limb* 5. 29 (ed. Muller) : 


. . . “ immania vulnera, rector, 
integrare iubes, Furias et Lemnon et atria 
anua inserta toris debcllatosquc piulendo 
(•use marcs,” 


is plainly an imitation not of dolorem separated from tlio 
sequel by a period, but of dolorem explained by troian as ut 
opes — the “ immania vulnera, rector, intograro iubes” of Statius 
corresponding as exactly as possible to Virgil’s infaxdum, 
regina, iubes renovare dolorem ; and the “Furias, et Lem- 
non et arctis arma inserta toris debeHatosque pudendo ense 
mares” of Statius being his explanation of*‘ immania vulnera,” 
exactly as the troianasut opes et lamkntabilk rrgnum erue- 

R1NT DANAI, QUAEQUE IPSE ^IISERRIMA VID1, ET QUORUM PARS 

magna fit i of Virgil is his explanation of infandum dolorem. 

Infandum. The English and German translators (with the 
exception of Dryden and Sir J. Denham, who ncvqr even so 
much as attempt the true meaning of any of Virgil’s words) 
agree in rendering infandum, ineffable, that cannot be told: 
“ untellyblo” (Douglas) ; “ cannot be told” (Surrey) ; “ past 
utterance severe” (Beresford) ; “ unaussprechlichen” (Voss). So 
also Forbiger, in his note on the passage : “ Qui tantus est ut 
verbis exprimi non possit.” Such, however, is not the meaning 
of the word, but, primarily, that should not be told , that ought not 
to be told ; too horrible , too terrible , to be told; and, therefore, se- 
condarily, horrible , cruel, agonising . Compare Aen. 1 . 255 : 
“ navibus (infandum !) amissis.” 2. 132 : “ iamque dies in- 
fanda aderat.” 2. 84 : u insontem, infando indicio.” 4. 85 : 
“ infandum si fallere possit amorem.” 4. 613: “infandum 
caput.” Nay, so little is infandus ineffable that it is even 
joined, with mem or at u by Apul. Met. 10 . 221 : “ Vocatoque 
uno et altero, ac deinde pluribus conservis, demonstrant infan* 
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( lam mcmoratu hebetis inmenti gulam” [not, surely, ineffable to be 
told, but horrible to be told]. 

The Greeks — always so much less precise in their language 
than the Romans — seem to have used their appnrog and arparog in 
both senses, in that of inejfabilis no less than in that of infandm . 
Compare Soph. Anitg. 555 (ed. Brunck) : 

Ant. cru fitvyctp ti \ou fyir tyco $€, nardavuv. 

Ism. aAV ovk «tt’ appurots yt rots t fxots Koyots 

(where appnrog is simply untold \ unsaid). Soph. Ajax, 773 : 

tot' avTHptovti 8c tvov appyrov t' tiros. 

Soph. Oed. It. • a P pa* apprjrwv rpo vtoig re Xf rravra X^poi v 
(in both which last instances apptjro? is in fandom). Eurip. 
Hec. 705: 

appijr', avwvofxaffTa, Bavfiafwv irepa, 

oux’ o<rta r’, oi/$* avtKra 

O 

(where it does not clearly appear in which of the two senses the 
word is used). Eurip. Ion, 782 : ( 

irwj <f>r)Sf tuparov atparov avavBifrov 
\oyov tfiot dpous . 

[quid ai8 ? infandam infandam inauditam 
rem mihi narras]. 

Soph. Oed.R. 1313: 

idi (TKOTOU 

retpos tfiov axorpoxov , txixXofitvov aparov 
aSa/MtTov tc kcu Svcro vpiarov. 

Soph. Oed. C. U62 : 

t$« juaXa fit y as tpttxtrat 
KTvxoSy oV aparos 
AtofioKos 

—in whioh three last places arparog is no less ambiguous. 

There are other Greek equivalents for infandus. ( 1 ), A less 
ambiguous one than either appiprog or a<parog is cnroppnrog ( forbid- 
den, renounced; therefore, to be regarded with horror ), as Aristaen. 
1 . 16 : EpiMiTt wfpnuatov anopprirw, tear epavrov etpaoKO v airo- 
pojv. (®), Another is Svowvvpog, as Apollon. Rhod. 2. 258 
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(Phineus assuring Jason that the gods will not he displeased at 
his expelling the Harpies) : 

. . tcrr u 8c 8 v<ratv vpo s, tj /i* Kijpi 

kcu roS * cir* otyQaKpotv a\ aov v*<pot, oi 0’ airevfpSfv 
f Satpoves, oi «5c Savour i tjptvcoitv, 

wy owr<r ScoStv c<r<rcTai ctyc/c’ apwyy\s. 

(&), Also $v<T<j>pa8iiC) cnrofpacy and Sv(T<j»t)poQ 9 as Eurip. 7/ft\ 
7f>.? (ed. Porson), (Hecuba to Polyxena) : 

<u/8u>, yr at, $v(T (pTjfiov s <papas, 
ayyeA Aova Apytttvv 8o£at 
tyrjipaf ras <ras ircpt p oi \pvxots. 

And, finally, (4), another is (for the Greek language is as end- 
lessly rich and various as it is little precise) ouAo/uci'o?, as Horn. 
Oft. 11. 407: 

aAAa pot AtytaSos, rtv^as Savarov re popov tc, 
fKra ervv ouAop^vrj aA ox«, otKovSt KaA*cr<ras, 

$*irrvt<r<ras, 

with which compare Yirgil, Am. 11. 266 : 

11 ipse Myeenaeus magnorum due-tor Achivum 
coniugis infaudae prim a inter lumina dextra 
oppetiit ; dovictum Asiani subsedit adulter,’* 

where oi*r author himself has very plainly selected infandus 
as the most fitting representative of the ovXoptvoe oi his proto- 
type, thus furnishing the hint — not, so far as I know, yet taken 
by any Latin translator of the Iliad — to translate the ovXoptvnv 
of the second verse of that poem, not by perniciosam, but pre- 
cisely by in fan dam. 

The secondary meaning of infandus, viz., horrible , abomin- 
able , follows the word into the English, as Howell : “ This in- 
fandom custom of swearing, I observe, reigns in England lately, 
more than anywhere else.” 
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QUAEQUE IPSE MISER RIM A VIDI 
c 

ET QUORUM PARS MAGNA FIJI 


Quaeque is epexegetio and limitative; the meaning of Aeneas 
being, not that he will describe the taking of Troy and the 
miseries he had himself witnessed, but that he will describe so 
much of the taking of Troy and its miseries as he had himself 
witnessed. 

The view thus suggested by the grammatical structure of the 
introductory sentence is confirmed by the narrative itself ; for 
Aeneas, having briefly mentioned the building of the wooden 
horse and the concealment of the Grecian navy at Tenedos, 
immediately proceeds to say that lie was one of those who 
issued out of the gates rejoicing, as soon as the news of the de- 
parture of the Greeks was bruited abroad ; that he saw the 
horse, and was present at the argument respecting what should 
be done with it ; that he saw Laocoon fling his spear against it, 
and heard it sound hollow ; that his attention was drawn off by 
the sudden appearance of Sinon, of the wholo of whoso story he 
was an ear- witness; that he was one of those who agreed to 
spare Sinon’s life ; that he saw the two serpents come across the 
sea, and destroy Laocoon and his two sons ; that ho assisted to 
break down the wall in order to admit the horse into tho city ; 
that Hector appeared to him in a dream, and informed him that 
the city was on fire and could not be saved — advised him to fly, 
and committed the Penates to his charge ; that on awaking 
lie saw, from the roof of the house, the city in flames; that, 
flying to arms, ho met Pantheus, the priest of Apollo, escaping 
from the citadel, with his gods’ images and the other sacred 
objects of his religion ; that Pantheus informed him that armed 
men were pouring out of the horse, that Sinon was a traitor and 
had fired the city, and that tho wholo Grecian army was enter- 
ing at the gates ; that he united himself with a few friends 
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whom he happened to meet, and, falling in with Androgens and 
a paily of Greeks, they slew them every one, and clothed them- 
selves witli their spoils ; that, thus disguised, they for a while 
carried terror and death everywhere, but at length, in attempt- 
ing to rescue CassandA from a party who were dragging her 
from the temple, were discovered to he Tfojans, and attacked 
by the Greeks, while the Trojans, taking them for Greeks, 
overwhelmed them witli missiles from the top of the temple ; 
that, the greater number of his party having thus perished, lie 
with the small remainder was attracted by the tumult to Priam’s 
palace, from the roof of which he beheld the door forced, the 
building set on fire, the women and the aged king driven for 
shelter to an altar in an interior court, and tlio king himself 
slain at the altar in the blood of his son ; that, his companions 
having leaped in despair t<j the ground, or given themselves up 
to the flames, he was left alone ; that, descending and happen- 
ing to see Helen where she was hiding, lie was about to sacrifice 
her to the Manes of his country, when his arm was stayed by 
Venus, who commanded him to seek out his aged parent and 
Iris wife and child, and with them fly instantly from Troy ; and 
who, at the same time taking otf the veil which clouded his 
mortal vision, showed him the gods actively and ^personally 
engaged in the destruction of the city ; that, having returned to 
his father's house, he saw the encouraging omens of a tongue 
of fire on the head of lulus, and a star shooting in the direc- 
tion of Ida ; that he escaped out of the city bearing his father 
on his shoulders, and leading lulus by the hand ; that Creusa, 
following behind, was lost on the road ; that, returning to seek 
her, he found his father’s house filled with Greeks, and on fire ; 
that, extending his search everywhere, he returned to the citadel, 
and saw Phenix and Ulysses guarding captives and booty in 
the temple of Juno ; that, as he called aloud upon Creusa through 
the streets and houses, her shade presented itself, and informing 
him that she was provided for by the mother of the gods, en- 
joined him to abandon all search for her, and proceed upon his 
divine mission to found anew empire in Hesperia, where another, 
and a royal, spouse awaited him ; that accordingly he returned 

2 * 
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to the place whore he had concealed his father and son and 
domestics, and found there a great number of fugitives from the 
burning oity, collected and prepared to share his fortunes ; and 
that with them and his father and son he bade adieu for ever to 
Troy, and made good his retreat to the fountains. 

Nothing can be ’plainer than that this is a mere personal nar- 
rative of one of the principal sufferers; every circumstance re- 
lated, with the single exception of the concealment of the Gre- 
cian fleet at Tenedos, having been witnessed by the relator, or 
heard by him on the spot from Pantheus or Sinon. This is, I 
think, a sufficient answer to those critics who have objected to 
Virgil's account of the taking of Troy, that it is by no means a 
full, complete, and strategical account of the taking of a great 
city ; that many circumstances which may be supposed to have 
happened, and which indeed must have happened on such an 
occasion, have been either wholly omitted or left unexplained ; 
and that, in short, Virgil in his second book of the Aeneid has 
evinced his infinite inferiority in strategical science to his greet 
prototype and master, Homer. Many such objections have been 
urged from time to time by various critics ; and, amongst others, 
by a celebrated personage whose opinion on any matter connected 
with military tactics must be received with the greatest defer- 
ence — I mean the Emperor Napoleon, whose observations on 
this subject are to be found in a volume published after his death 
under the following title : “ Precis des Guerres de Cesar, par 
Napoleon, eerit par M. Marchand, & Tile Sainte Helene, sous la 
dict«5e de rErapereur ; suivi de pleusieurs fragmens inedits” : 
Paris, 1836; 1 vol. 8vo. 

It is not my intention to enter into a detailed examination 
or refutation of all Napoleon’s objections (although I shall pro- 
bably in the course of these Remarks have occasion to refer 
specially to more than one of them), but simply to state that 
the whole of his critique is founded on the assumption that 
Virgil intended to give, or ought to have given, such a full 
and complete account of the taking of Troy as was given by 
Homer of the operations before its walls — such an account as 
might have been given by a historian, or laid before a directory 
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by a commander-in-chief. Oil the ooutrary, it is to be borne 
carefully in mind that, Homer’s subject being the misfortunes 
brought by the wrath of Achilles upon the army besieging 
Troy, that poet could scarcely have given too particular or 
strategical an account t>f all that happened before the Trojan 
walls; while, Virgil’s subject being the riftTfcntures and fortunes 
of one man (as sufficiently evidenced by the very title and 
exordium of his work), the taking of Troy was to be treated 
of only so far as connected with the personal history of that 
hero. Virgil, therefore, with his usual judgment, introduces 
the taking of Troy, not as a part of the action of his poem, but 
as an episode ; and — still more effectually to prevent the atten- 
tion from being too much drawn away from his hero, and too 
much fixed upon that great and spirit-stirring event — puts 
the account of it into th^ mouth of the hero himsolf, whom, 
with the most wonderful art, he represents either as a spectator 
or actor in so many of the incidents of that memorable night 
that on the one hand the account of those incidents is the his- 
tory of the adventures of his hero, and on the other, the adven- 
tures of his hero form a rapid precis of the taking of Troy. 

Even if it had been otherwise consistent with the plan of the 
Aeneid to have given a full and complete account qf the taking 
of Troy, and to have described, for instance (as required by 
Napoleon), how the other Trojan chiefs signalised in the Iliad 
were occupied during that fatal night, and how each defended 
his own quarter of the city with the troops under his command, 
such a full account must necessarily either have rendered 
Aeneas’s narrative too long to have been delivered “ inter 
mensas latioemque Lyaeum or, to make room for that addi- 
tional matter, some part of the present story should have been 
left out; and then, I ask, which of the incidents would the 
reader be satisfied should have been omitted ? — that of Laocoon, 
the unceasing theme and admiration of all ages, that shudder- 
ing picture of a religious prodigy ? — that of Sinon, on which 
the whole [dot hangs? — that of the vision, of the inimitable 
“ tempu& erat,” the “ moestissimus Hector”? — that of the 
Friameian priestess, “ ad caelum tendens ardentia lumina 
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frustra (lumina, nam teneras arcebant vincula palmas)” ? — that 
of Neoptolemus blazing in burnished brass, “ qualis ubi in 
lucem coluber ”? — or Hecuba and her daughters flying to the 
sheltering altar, “ praecipites atra ceu terapestate columbae ” ? 
— or the good old king, cased in the long-unused armour, and 
slipping and slain m*his Polites’ blood? — or Yenus staying 
her son’s hand, lifted in vengeance against the fatal spring of 
all these sorrows ? — or the innoxious flame which, playing about 
the temples of lulus, foreshowed him the father of a line of 
kings ? — or the “ ter frustra comprensa imago ” of the for ever 
lost Creusa ? Which of all these passages should have been 
omitted, to make room for the additional matter required by 
the imperial critic ? What reader will consent to give up one, 
even one, of these most precious pearls, these conspicuous stars 
in, perhaps, the most brilliant coronet that ever graced a poet’s 
brow P And even if the reader’s assent were gained, if he were 
content with less of Aeneas and more of the other Homeric 
Trojans, with less of the romance and more of the art of war, 
would such an account have been equally interesting to the 
assembled guests and the love-caught queen ? How coldly 
would a story in which Aeneas played a subordinate part have 
fallen upon Dido’s ear ? How would not her thought have 
wandered from the thing told to the teller ? There was but 
one way to guard against the double danger that Dido would 
forget the story in thinking of Aeneas, and that the reader 
would forget Aeneas in thinking of the story ; and Yirgil adopted 
that way. He made Aeneas speak of himself — quaeque ipse 

MISEKRIMA VIDI, KT QUORUM PARS MAGNA FUI. With what 
effect he spoke, we learn in the beginning of the fourth book 
haerent infixi pectore vultus verbaque”), and Dido herself 
testifies — “ heu, quibus ille iactatus fatis ! quae bella exhausta 
canebat !” Or, applying the words of another great master of 
the human heart (Shakespeare, Othello , 1. 3) : 

. . . “ his story being done, 

she gave him for his pains a world of sighs : 
she swore — in fai:h, ’twas strange, ’twas passing strange ; 

'twas pitiful, ’twas wondrous pitiful ; 
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she wished she had not hoard it ; yet she wish’d 
tliat heaven had made her such a man ; she thank’d him, 
and bade him, if he had a friend that lov’d her, 
he should but teacdi him how to tell his story, 
and that would woo her/’ 

But let us suppose that the modem commander is right, and 
the great ancient poet and philosopher wrong ; that the error 
lies not in Napoleon’s total misconception, not only of Virgil’s 
general scope and design, hut of his meaning in the plainest 
passages (as, for instance, in the account of the situation of 
Anchises’ house, and of the number of men contained in the 
horse) ; let us suppose, I say, that the error lies not in Napo- 
leon’s misconception of the poet, but in the poet’s ignorance of 
heroic warfare ; and that the episodo does, indeod, sin against 
military taetique (but see Hem. on verse 008 ) : yet where, in 
the whole compass of poetry, is there such another episode ? so 
many heart- stirring incidents grouped together, representing 
in one vivid picture the fall of the most celebrated city in the 
world, and at the same time, and pari passu, the fortunes of 
one of the most famous heroes of all antiquity, the son of Venus, 
the ancestor of Augustus, the first founder of Imperial Home Y 
spoken, too, by the hero himself, at a magnificent banquet, and 
in presence not only of the princes of his own nation* (the part- 
ners of his sufferings, and the witnesses of the truth of all he 
related), but of the whole Carthaginian court, and at tho request 
of the young and artless queen, who, already admiring his god- 
like person and beauty, lost her heart more and more at every 
word he uttered — at every turn of griefs, which, 

. . . ‘ ‘ so lively shown, 

made her think upon her own.” 

Alas, alas, for the cold-blooded criticism which could detect, or, 
having detected, could dwell upon, errors of military tactique 
in this flood of living poetry ; which would chain the poet with 
the fetters of the historian ; which, frigid and unmoved, could 
occupy itself with the observation of cracks and flaws in the 
scenic plaster, while the most magnificent drama ever presented 
to enraptured audience was being enacted ! 
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QUfes TALI A FAX DO 

MY RMIDON U \M*OLOPU M V E AUT DURI MILKS ULIXI 
TEMPKRET A LACRYM1S ET IAM XOX lltJMIDA CAELO 
P R A EC I P IT AT 


QuiSTALIA FANDO. . . TKMPKRRT A LACRYMIS? Compare Eurip., 
Fragm. ex Aeolo , 23 : 

ns av k\uwv rwvS' ovk ay c K&a\oi SaKpv ; 

Eurip., live. 296 (ed. 1’orson) : 

ns *<ttiv o vrw <rr€ppos avOpwirov <pv<ris y 
rjr is yooov <ru>y Kai pajcpwy o8vppar<av 
k K vovcra dprjyovsy ovk ay €K&a\oi So Kpv ; 

Eurip., Iph. in Aid. 791 (ed. Fix) : 

ns apa p tw\oKapovs Kopas 

pvpa 8a xpvofv ravvdas 

irar pilios oWvptvas airo\unti 

8ia ff€ t ray kvkvov 8o\ix*vxcyos yovov ; 

Jaeoponus, Sequent ia de .sept cm dolorihm Marine Viryiuis (“ Stabat 
mater dolorosa”) : 

“ quis est homo qui non ticret 
matrem Christi si vide ret 
in tanto supplicio ? 
quis non posset eontristari, 
piam nmtrem rontemplari 
(lolcntcm cum fllio 

Metast., Ciro, 7. 6: 

* “ chi potrebbe a quo’ detti 

temperarsi dal pianto ?” 

Also Sil. 2. 650, quoted in Rem. on 2. 3. 

Duri ulixi. Stubborn, hardened, and so indomitable. 
Compare 4. 247 : “ Duri Atlantis,” and 3. 94 : “ Dardanidae 
duri.” 

Et iam xox humida caelo PRAECiPiTAT. “Nox descendit 
in oeeauum, quasi cursu per medium caelum ab occidente ad 
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orientem facto,” Ileyne. “ Sol subit in oceanum occidcntalem, 
nox ex eodem oceano occidentali oritur,” Peerlkamp. No, no ; 
that in the opinion of the ancients the night no less than the 
day rises in the east and sets in the west is placed beyond all 
manner of doubt by the reason assigned by Sol to Phaethon why 
he could delay no longer, but must fortfiWith proceed on his 
journey, Ovid, Met. 2. 11+2 .* 

“ dum loquor, Ilcspcrio positas in littorc mot as 
luunida nox tetigit.” 

The picture presented by our text is therefore not tliat of the 
night setting in the east, in which case not only would there 
have been no flight of Nox before Sol, but there would on 
the contrary have been the very obvious danger of a collision 
between the chariots of the two deities — in plain terms you 
would have had day and night not succeeding each other, but 
meeting each other, and in the same place at the same time — 
Viul the picture is of the night setting in the west, ' the great 
hotel or sleeping quarters of day, night, Aurora, sun, and moon, 
and all the host of heaven. See Item, on “ ruit oceano nox,” 2. 
250. 

Praecipitat, L e. 9 “ fugit praeceps” (as explained by Virgil 
himself, 4. 565 : * 

“ non /"(fix hint* prmcvpx dum praecipitare potesta* Y"), 

and equally applicable to day and to night. Compare Cie. de 
(Jrat . 3. 55 : “ His autom de rebus, sol me ille adrnonuit, ut 
brevior essem, qui ipse iam praecipitams, me quoque haec prae- 
cipitem paene evolvere coegit.” Liv. 4. 9 : “ Praecipitiqxu) iam 
die curare corpora milites iubet” (see Item, on 1. 749). Caes. 
Bell. Civ. 3. 25 : “ Multi iam menses transierant, et liiems iam 
praecipitaverat ” [winter was already over]. 

While nox praecipitat is “night set*” “ nox ruit,” 2. 250 
(where see Item.), and 6. 569, is “ night rises” What a freakish 
thing is language ! No two words can come much nearer to 
each other in general meaning, and yet they are used to express 
two tilings as directly opposed as white is to black, east to west, 
day to night ! Stay ; have we not altum mare and alt am caelum ? 
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13. 

I NCI 1*1 AM 


Not I will begin, but I will undertake, or take in hand; fir&t, 
because although it might, strictly speaking, be quite correct for 
Virgil — having just stated (verso 2) that Aeneas began to speak 
(ousus) with the words tnfandum rkoin a ujbks, &c. — to cause 
Aeneas almost instantly afterwards to say that he began his story 
with the words fracti iiki/lo, &c., yet it would be highly uu- 
poetieal, and evince a barrenness of thought and expression quite 
foreign to Virgil. Secondly, because it is evidently the in- 
tention of Aeneas not merely to begin, but briefly to tell the 
whole story, as it is no less evidently file intention of Pliny, where 
ho writes to Tacitus in the very words of Aeneas, “quanquam 
animus meminisse horret, incipiam,” not merely to begin, but to 
give a complete account from beginning to end of what ho him- 
self saw and suffered in the eruption of Vesuvius. Thirdly, 
because the very word begin involves the idea of a long story, 
and thus, however true in point of fact, contradicts the intention 
expressed by brkvitkr (verse 11). 

I, therefore, understand inctpiam to be here used (as in Aen. 
10. 870) in its primary and etymological meaning of undertaking, 
taking in hand (in-eapio) ; so understood, it harmonises with ousus, 
with Aeneas’s intention of telling the whole story , with brkvitkr, 
and with the immediately preceding words, quanquam animus 
meminisse horret, &c. Compare Lucr. 1. 50 : “Disserere inci- 
piam” [not begin or commence , but undertake , take in hand, attempt, 
to discuss]. Also Tibull. 4. 1. 1 : 

. . . 11 quanquani me cognita virtus 

terret, ut infirmae nequeant subsistere vires, 
incipiam tamon 

and Hor. Sat. 1.1. 92 : 

“ deuique sit finis qutiercndi ; quoque habeas plus, 
paupeiiorn motuas minus, v.t finiix* la bore m 
incipiam, paito quod avebas’’ 
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[in wliich latter passage the difficulty pointed out by Mr. John 
Murray (‘* Original views of passages in the life and writings of 
the Poet-pliilosopher of Venusia Dublin, 1851) in the expres- 
sion “ incipias finire laborem parto” — hitherto somewhat ab- 
surdly understood to mean : “ begin to end your labour now 

% IM 

that you have gained your object” — is to be got rid of not by 
interpreting “ finire” and “ parto” in the manner proposed by 
Mr. Murray, but simply and at once by restricting “ incipias” to 
its genuine and legitimate sense of netting about, taking in handj. 
Compare also Virgil himself, Ann. 0. //JS : 

. . . “ inccptm clamor frustratin' Mantes” 

[not, begins with a shout and ends with a squeak, but attempting 
to shout, they only squeak]. Ed. 5.10: 

Me. “ incipc , Mopse priof, si quos ant Phvllidis ignes 
iiut A looms halms laudos aut iurgia Codri. 
incipc ; pasocntes servabit Tityrns haAos. 

Mo. innno haem, in viridi nupcr quae oortioo fagi 
carmina desoripsi ot modulans altema notavi, 
oxporiar” 

(where wo have not only incipere in the sense of undertake, 
but experiri used as a variation of or equivalent for incipere). 
Tacit. Anna!. IS. 15 : Britan nico iussit exsurgeret, progres- 
susque in medium, cantum aliquem incipcret ” [ take in hand some 
song , undertake some song]. Also Ter. Amir. 1. S. IS : 

“ nam incept io cat omentium, baud amuntium 

and Id. ib. 5. 1. 17 : 

“ nuptiarnm gratia haeo sunt ficta atquc incepta omnia;” 

and 3. 2. 12 : 

. . . “ itane tandem idoneus 

tibi videor esse quem tain aperte f.aUere incipias dolis r” 

Val. Flacc. 6. 123 : 

“ namque ubi iam viresque aliac, notosque refutat 
arrus, et incept m iam lancea tomiiit heriles, 
nmgnanimin mos ductus avis, haud segnia mortis 
iura pati.” 
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Coripp. Johann. 3. 52 : 

“ praecipitur placidis Liberatus dicere verbis, 
paruit ille celer, plena sic voce locutua : 

4 Nit or, summe ducum, caussas narrare malorum 
et iussis parere tuis. dum diceje ten to, 
flamma noeens snrgit, gelidua praecordia sanguis 
turbat* nttentae vix prodit fabula linguae.”’ 

And, finally, Horn. It. 3. 99 (Menelaus speaking) : 

. . . tirei Kafca rroWa ir€iro<r0f , 

ctviK* epirjs cptbos, Kcu A.\*tav$pov cv*k upxv^ 

(where ay\yjg is incept /, in the sense of nndertnkiny). 

Almost exactly corresponding to orsus . . . incipiam in the 
passage before us is “ adorta . . . orsa,” Aon. 7. 3H6. 

That our own English boy in had originally and primarily a 
similar signification, and meant not to commence, but to under- 
take, appears both from its German origin (viz., “ beginnen,” 
to undertake , as Schuler, Die Piccotom . 1. 3 : 

44 cr wiirde freiheit mil* und leben kosten, 
und aein vcrwegonea beginnen nur 
beschleunigen’ ’), 

and from the use made of the term, not only by the earliest 
English writers (as Robert of Gloucester : 

44 that Eneas big an hys of spring to Lumhardic first bring”), 

but by Milton, no mean part of the excellence of whose poetry 
consists in the frequent employment of ordinary and current 
terms in primitive and obsolete, and therefore extraordinary 
meanings ; see Sants. Agonist . 27 U : 

. . . 44 if he aught begin , 

how frequent to desert him, and at last 
to hoap ingratitude on worthiest deeds V* 

Inch* i am — first word of the verse to which it belongs, sepa- 
rated from the remainder of the verse by a complete pause, and 
constituting alone and by itself the apodosis referred to by 
the whole of the long preceding protasis si . . . refugit — is in 
the highest degree emphatic. See Rem. on 2. 246. 
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13-17. 

FRACTI BELLO FATISQUE REPULSI 
DUCTORKS DANAUM TOT I AM LAKENTI 1)178 ANNIS 
INSTAtt MONTIS EQUUM DIV1NA PALL ADIS ARTE 
AEDIFICANT SECTAQUK INTEXUNT A1UETE COSTAS 
VOTITM PRO REDITU SIMULANT EA FAMA VACATUR 


FRACTI BELLO FATISQUE REPULSI. “ Cum Verba FAT IS RK- 

pulsi alio modo idem quod fracti bello exprimere apertum 
sit, quin intelligendae sint oalamitatos ac clades belli quibus 
fatigati Danai tandem ad dolum confugerunt, dubium non est,” 
Dietsch ( Theolog ., p. 21). "This is not the meaning. Fatis 
repulsi does not express in different tergis the thought ex- 
pressed by fracti bello (in other words, is not a variation of 
a theme), but expresses the totally different, independent, and 
additional thought that the repulses which the Greeks received 
before Troy were the work of the fates ; that the ill-success of 
the Greeks was not owing to want of skill, or bravery, or 
strength, but to the supremo ordinance of the fates. 

Fatis repulsi, a metonymy of the same kind as (5. 709) 

. . . “ quo fata trahunt retrahuntque, sequaraur,’’ 

and (5. 22) 

. . . “ superat quoniam fortuna, scquamur.” 

Tot iam labentibus annis. The translators refer labenti- 
bus to the dim and faded past, instead of the vivid and con- 
tinuing present ; for instance, Surrey : 


Phaer : 
and Alfieri : 


. . . “ all irked with the war, 

wherein they wasted had so many years;” 

“ whan all in vaine so many yecres had past 

. . . “ da molti anni indarno 

stringevan Troja i condottier de’ Greei.” 


Yet the present and continuing force of i.abe.ntihus is doubly 
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evident ; because the verb foior expresses a continuing action, 
and the present participle a continuing time. It is this con- 
tinuing sense (observed by Wagner, Qnaeat. Virg . 29. 1) which 
constitutes the poetical beauty of the passage before us, as well 
as of Horace’s exquisite c 

“ eheu, fitgaces, Postiune, Postume, 
labuntur anni.” 

Dryden, according to liis custom, blinks the meaning altogether. 

Instar moxtis EQUUM. Even in more modem times, cities 
have been sometimes taken by a similar artifice ; for instance, 
Breda in Holland, in the year 1590, by means of soldiers con- 
cealed under turf in a turf-boat, and so introduced into the 
city ; and Luna in Italy, by means of soldiers performing the 
part of mourners, priests, &c., at the pretended funeral of Hast- 
ing. Compare Wace, Roman dr Ron, 687 (ed. Pluquet) : 

“ li mc.st ( i*5 cler cante P office, 


li Eve.sko canta la messe, 
ties Paenz fu la turbo I'spesse.” 


Divina PAUiADis arte. The commentators make Pallas a 
party in the Grecian stratagem, an accomplice of Epeus and 
Sinon. “ Palladis arte, v Troth) jLioaumjai,” Heyne, quoting Od . 
8, 1+93 : tov Eireiug t7roiri<rtv <ruv AOrjvrj. “ Pallas fabros in ex- 
stniendo equo consilio suo et praeceptis adiuvit,” Forbiger, 
quoting, along with the same passage of the Odyssey, Eurip. 
Troad. 9 : 


. . . o yap Tlapi/atrios 

4 >wK€vs Eimos fif ) X aVaf <rt riaAAaSoy 
tyKVfiov' introu Tfvx*wv erwap/uuras 
vvpyoiv €I/tos, oKtQpiov fiapos. 


“ Divina, ergo non sua, sed ea quam dea Pallas iis monstra- 
verat,” Wagner (1861), quoting, along with the same passage 
of the Odyssoy, II. 15. 70 : 

. . . us o «’ Axcuoi 

IA tov atirv fA ot€v Adrjvairjs Sta &ou\as. 


Nothing could be further from the meaning of Virgil. 
Pallas has nothing whatsoever to do with the building of the 
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horse. The leaders of the Dan ai are its builders (ductorkk 
daxaum a k di Fir ant), and built it divina artk palladis. 
Now, what is dtvixa artk palladis? or rather, leaving out 
divina as unessential, and taking arte palladis by itself, 
what is artk pai.ladis ?• Ovid, ex Panto, 3. 8 . 0, uses the iden- 
tical expression in the sense of art of Pa Urn, i. e., Palladian art: 

“ vcllera dura fcrunt peeudps, ct Palladia uti 
arte Toniitanae non didicerc nurus, M 

“the daughters of Tomi liave not learned to use the Palla- 
dian art;” and so precisely our author: “the leaders of the 
Panai build with Palladian art.” Not that the art of Pallas, 
the Palladian art, with which the leaders of the Panai build 
is the same art of Pallas, the same Palladian art, which the 
daughters of Tomi have not learned, but that — there being 
many arts of Pallas, many Palladian arts [Ovid, luut, 3 . 833 : 
“inillo deaest operum.” Idem, Art . Ama 1 . 691 : 

“ quid facis, Aeuoida ? non sunt tua muneni lanao. 
tu titulos alia Palladia arto pet as] — 

the one with which the ductores daxaum build is the build- 
ing art, while the one which the daughters of Tomi have not 
learned is the weaving art. Compare («), Propert. 3. *20. 7 : 

“ cat tibi [Cyntbiae] forma potens, sunt castao Palladia arlva , 
splondidaque a doc to fama roful get avo’ , 

(where the “ Palladis artes ” — the Palladian arts — of which 
Cynthia was mistress are the art of weaving, exactly as in our 
text the palladis arte — the Palladian art — with which the 
ductores danaum AEDiFiCANT is the art of building). (#>), 
Eurip. Troad . 9 (quoted above) : 

o yap napvaatos 

♦a )K*vs Eirtios fX7)x av 1 IlaAAoSas 
tyK vfjiov* imrov rtvx*<*>v awapfiotrat 
rupywv eirtjuif/cv tvros, o\€$piov $apos 

(where fnixavaim IlaXAaSoc is the Palladian art, the art in- 
vented and patronized by Pallas, with which Epeus constructed 
the horse, exactly as in our text palladis arte is the Palladian 
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art, the art invented and patronized by Pallas, with which the 
chiefs of the I)anai build the horse), (c), Aen. 9 . 303 : 


. . . “ ensem 


auratum, mira quoin fccorat arte Lj’eaon 
Gnosius ” 

(where it is with “ ijiira arte, ,, wonderful art, Gnosian Lycaon 
had made the sword ; exactly as in our text it is with divina 
(pai.ladts) arte, divine (superexcellent : see below) art (Palla- 
dian), the ductores danaum build the horse). (< d ), Juv. 
14. 34: 


. . . “ quit) us arte benigna 

et meliore luto finxit praecordia Titan” 


(where it is with benign art Titan moulds the “ praecordia,’’ 
exactly as it is with divine (superexcellent) art (Palladian) the 
ductores danaum build the horse), (e), Tibull. 1. 3. 47 : 

. . “ nor onsoni 

inimiti saovus (luxe rat arte faber.’* 

And {f), Mart. 7. 55 : 

“astrft polumquc tua oo])isti mente, Rabin; 

Parrhasiam mira qui struis arte (lomum.” 


What, then? are the expressions Palladia ars and ars 
Palladis always and everywhere Palladian art used not by 
Pallas but by somebody else — here by the chiefs of the Danai, 
there by the women of Tomi, elsewhere by some other agent? 
Far from it. On the contrary, those expressions — occurring, as 
they occasionally occur, where there is no agent by whom 
Palladian art can be used — are to be understood not as signi- 
fying art invented and patronized by Pallas, but as signifying 
art used on the particular occasion by Pallas herself, ex. gr. 
Mart. 6. 13 : 

* 4 quis te Phidiaco fommtam, Iulia, carlo, 

vel quis Pattadiae non putet art is opus ?” 

Stat. Site. 1. 1. 5 (to the equestrian statue of Domitian) : 

“ an tc FaUadiae taleni, Gcrmaniec, nobis 
cffinxcro nuinus 


— the Palladian art (art of Pallas) of the former of which pas- 
sages is as nearly as possible the Palladian hands (hands of 
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Pallas), of the latter. The mistake of the commentators con- 
sists in their confounding tho “art of Pallas” (Pa] Indian art) of 
Virgil, equivalent to art invented and patronized by Pal las, with 
the “ Pal Indian art ” (art of Pallas) of Martial, equivalent to art 
of Pallas’s own hands. * Instances, indeed, occur in which it is 
extremely difficult, if not impossible, to determine in which of 
these its two senses the expression Palladia ars or ars Pal- 
ladia is to he understood, rr. rjr. Propertius, 6. I). 1 1 : 

“ moeiiiii cum Grain Xfptuni.i pvessit ;ir;itro 
victor VaHadlav li^neus art is ocjuus,” 

where— there being on the one hand as total absence of agent 
to use art invented and patronized by Pallas, as there is oil the 
other of indication that the art spoken of was used by Pallas 
herself — the “ ars Palladia” spoken of is with equal probabi- 
lity art invented and patronized by Pallas, and art practised by 
Pallas herself on the particular occasion : an ambiguity which 
does not exist either in our text or in the parallel text of Euri- 
pides quoted above, in both which places the express mention 
of the agent by whom tho Palhidian art is used (dictorks 

DANAl \1 PAl.I.AIHS A RTF. A KOI 1 L( : ANT : «I>cukhk; Kt rfcMK; /ui)\avacm 

IJciAAacoc avi'upfjLoaacj) as peremptorily forbids us to under- 
stand the Palladian art spoken of l>y those authors* to he art 
employed by Pallas herself in the building of the horse, as ( fl ) 
the cri/ e A Qiji’ii of Homer; (4) the 

Apyarjs c7r7r?;Aarov epyov A9 j)vt]S 

of Trvphiodorus (verse 2); ( 3 ) the 

avtipOfAtris, avrap (5ovAir}<nv ASrjvris 

of the same author (verse 110) ; ( 4 ) the roe E7rtioe rt km Atitivac 
itnrov of Philostr. Heroic, (ed. Poisson.), p. 102 ; and (5) the roe 
anrov tov koi Aoi», ou tsktwv fitv E^tioc £ui/ A Qr\va tytrero of the 
same Philostr. Heroic, (ed. Poisson.), p. 166, forbid us to under- 
stand the Trojan horse of those authors to have been built with- 
out Pallas’s personal assistance and co-operation ; or, as («), 
the AUip’iuri of Apollon, llliod. 4. o8'-2 : 

avtiYjev y\a<pvprjs vt]o^ Sopv, ro p ava fitaarp' 
arrupav A9t)va ty AutSwviSos rip/xoa* <p 7 iyoV 

HKNRY, AKXKIJ/KA, VOL II. 
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(7) the KaAtaauptvr) tntTtWtTo Tpfroyu'Uij of Orpheus, Argon. 
05 : 

Kai pa Ka\€(nrap€urj [Juno] fTrercWero Tpiroyeuarfy 
Kai ot <f>r}yi.u€r)V irptarov TfKrr)varo vr\a, 
rj tea i vir* ft \artvots fpfr/iots a\ip.vpfa (3fi/0 r) 

Trpurrj inrt^firfpyjtrt' 

aild ($) the A Oy)va tvrjpjuoatv of Apollodorus, 1. J) : Kara St tij v 
7 rpiopav tvi)pfjLO<stv A0»jra (puivtjtv <pt]yov r tj£ AwSunnSog %u\ov 9 
forbid us to understand the Argo of those authors to have 
hoen hiult without the personal presence and co-operation of 
the same goddess. 

But, it will he said, this is to ignore Homer, who informs 
us, Od. 8. 598 (quoted above), that the horse was made by 
Epeus aw AOtivq ; and Homer is not to be ignored in the dis- 
cussion of a Virgilian passage which treats of a subject already 
treated of by Homer. True : but however excellent a guide 
Homer may be to the meaning of Virgil’s words in a case in 
which those words allow such meaning to be put on them and 
present no bettor of their own, Homer’s guidance is none at all, 
or worse than none, in a case in which Virgil’s words not only 
do not allow the Homeric meaning to be put on them, but, well 
considered, present a meaning more appropriate in the mouth 
of Virgil than the Homeric meaning had been — the very case 
wo are considering, in which not only does palladis arte, 
according to the use of the expression elsewhere (see above), not 
allow itself to be interpreted as it has been interpreted by 
various commentators — all taking their cue from the Homeric 
aw A0»/i'iy, either v7ro0rjpoaviTiari (llaWaSoc), or “ consilio et 
praeceptis (Palladia),” or “ ea [arte] quam dea Pallas iis 
monstraverat,” but any of these meanings had been as little 
proper in the mouth of Virgil — writing for the highly cultivated, 
little romantic, almost sceptical, age and court of Augustus — as 
it was proper in the mouth of Homer, writing for an age so 
much less cultivated, more simple, and more ignorant. And 
Virgil — in not copying the Homeric myth to the uttermost let- 
ter, in bearing in mind the Horatian " nec deus intersit ” and 
representing the horse as built by the chiefs of the Danai, not 
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with the assistance of or by the hands of Pallas, but only with 
the art of Pallas, /. e. 9 with Palladian art — has only shown his 
usual preference of common sense to unnecessary, childish, and 
even absurd extravagance, and protected his Trojan horse from 
reproaches similar to tlfose which have been so justly heaped 
(compare Claud, do Bell . Get . 1U : * 

. . . “ lioot omnia vatt's 

in mains rclcbmtu forant, ipsamquu socaiidis 
Argois trabibus indent sudusse Minervain ; 

Hoc nrmoris tan turn iunxisso oarentia sen.su 
inborn, sod, oaeso Tmarii Tovis auguro luoo, 
arbore praesaga tabulas animasse loquaoos”) 

upon the Argo of Orpheus, Apollonius Iihoclius, and Apollo- 
dorus : the Argo, another myth in which another Iioman poet, 
almost coeval with our author, exorcising a similar discretion, 
represents that still more wonderful structure, the first ship, as 
constructed neither by Pallas with her ownthands nor by Argus 
with the personal assistance of Pallas, but by Argus “ Palladio 
opere,” as nearly as possible our author’s mvina imlladis 
artk (Phaedr. 4. 6. .0) : 

“ utinam nor, unquam Pelei ncmoris iugo 
piims biponni conoidisset Thossala, A 

ncc ad professao mortis inulaeem vimn 
fabricassct Argus opera Palladio ratcm.” 

If I am correct in these observations, artists skilled in arts 
communicated to mankind by the respective inventing gods 
were able under later polytheism to execute works which under 
primitive polytheism could not be executed without the personal 
presence and assistance of the respective inventing gods them- 
selves ; exactly as under modern monotheism men perform daily 
with God’s mere will or God's mere providence — “ Deo volente,’’ 
or “ providentia Dei" — acts which under primitive monotheism 
required the personal presence and co-operation either of the 
one God Himself or of the one God’s special messenger : war- 
rant for the sceptic dogma that the world as it advances in 
knowledge less and less either seeks or requires heaven’s assist- 
ance; exemplifying so, in the collective, the truth of the proverb 
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ho true in the individual : “Help yourself and God will help 
you.” 

Divixa. The meaning of pall aids artk remains the same 
whether we understand divixa literally or figuratively; whether 
as meaning divine, Ottos, in the sense Gf derived from a god, as 
Cbory. U. 220 : 

“ esse apilms partem dinner mentis et lianstus 
aetlieiios,” 

or as meaning divine , Qtios, in the sense of supremely excellent, 
as (Jio. Philipp . 12 : “ Ipsa ilia Martin, oaelestis et (linn a logic, 
hoc nuntio langueseet et mollietur.” Compare the application 
by Cicero, de Nat . Dear. (ed. Lamhin.), p. 227, of the same 
term in the same sense to t-lio cognate and similarly wonderful 
piece of workmanship, the Argo: “ Atque illc apud Attium pas- 
tor, qui navem nunquam ante vidisset, ut procul dir it nun et 
novum vehic ilium Argonaut-arum e monte eonspexit, prime 
admi rails et pertorritus hoc mode loquitur.” Tall as, therefore, 
unless I greatly err, is no more personally present and helping 
here in the building of the wooden horse by the chiefs of the 
Daiiai divixa palladis artk, than Phoebus is present and 
helping in the curing of the sick by physicians “ Phocbea arte,” 
Ovid, Fast. 3. 827 : 

. . . “ Phooboii movbos qui prllitis arfe.” 

Grave, however, as are these mistakes of modern com- 
mentators concerning our author’s meaning in this place, 
the mistakes of the ancient commentators are graver still, 
Serving (ed. Lion) doubting whether arte (joined though it 
he with the highest term of praise it was possible to bestow) 
is not to be understood in its had sense, viz. of do to [“ aut 
ingeniose aut dolose ; ac si dieeret ‘ consilio iratae deae, quae 
fuit inimiea Troianis’”]; and Donat-us (proli, pudor !) sepa- 
rating palladis from arte and connecting it with equum : 
“ Ecce in helium factum [lege “ in hello tract i ”] verterunt se 
ad insidias, ut desperatam in aperto Marte vietoriam admijii- 
culo fraudis obtinere potuissent. Proinde ad instak moxtis 

EQVVM VALE ADIS AEDllTCAXT, et DIVIXA ARTE COSTAS eillS IX- 
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texunt. Cur autem Palladia nomine aedifieatus sit, datur 
color quo possent homines ah insidiarum suspicion© transduci" : 
a perverse interpretation, by whomsoever made — for it could 
hardly have boon made by Donatus — and unparalleled in the long 
chronicle of perverse interpretations, unless, indeed, by our own 
Pope, of Homer’s (Z7. 19. Id 6) : 

avruca 5’ etA’ A ri)v K€(f>aKT)s hnrapoirKoKafioio, 

*>y 

“from his ambrosial Imad, whore porclmd slm «nt»\ 
ho Hiuitelied the fury -goddess of debate." ’ 

Akdieicaxt, theme; sect auk k ixtexunt a mete costas, 
variation; in other words, not two different acts are described, 
but only one, viz., the building of the horse ; which, described 
as usual first in general terms (aeihficaxt), is then described 
in particular (sectauue intexuxt a iuetk costas), lleyne 
therefore is right, and Turnebus wrong. ^ 

Skctaquk ixtexuxt a hi etk costas. It is a different tree 
in the almost repeated description, verso 112: 

. . “ cum ium hie trabibus contoxtus ucornis 

starot oqiius.” 

Costas. Not, by synecdoche, the sides, but literally the rihs 
of the horse, tlioso strong timbers which we may suppose to have 
extended in an arched form transversely from the longitudinal 
spine, so as to surround the interior cavity and support the outer 
boarding; such timbers as in the ship are called “statunnwi” 
(Turnebus), Ital. costole , Fr. ks varantjuvs , Engl, futtoeks , and 
which form the substantial framework of the ship, the skeleton, 
or as the Italians call it, the ossatura . Texunt expresses that 
these costae were not merely sirnplo parallel ribs, but were 
supported by cross pieces so as to form a crates. The costae 
or internal framework of a ship are well distinguished from the 
tabulae or outside boarding by Corippus dc Lind. Instui. 4. 
Jo : 

“ profiling oinnigoiti Cfteduntur robora ligni, 
quueque suis apt and a lot-is. durissima ro* 'a-, 
mollia riant tabula*” 
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Votum. Not (with Servius) the verb, bat the substantive, 
for we find in Petronius, 89 : 

. . . “ stipant graves 

oqui recess us Danai, et in roto latent.’’ 


18-20. 

HUG DELKCTA V1KUM SORTITI CORPORA FURTIM 
INCLUDE NT GAECO LATKIU PENITUSQUE CAVERN AS 
INGENTES UTEKUMQUE ARMATO M1L1TE COM 1* LENT 


Let not the too prosaic reader, interpreting this sentence accord- 
ing to its literal structure, suppose it to mean that, besides the 
i > electa vikum corpora which were inclosed in the hollow sides 
of the horse, the vast caverns of its womb were filled with armed 
soldiers ; or that a considerable vacancy, remaining after the 
selected chiefs were inclosed, was filled up with a large body of 
common soldiers. On the contrary, the latter clause of the sen- 
tence is only explanatory of the former ; armato milite inform- 
ing us that the delect a virum corpora were armed warriors; 
cavern as ingentes UTEKUMQUE, that by caeco LATKRiwas meant 
Ihe whole interior cavity or chamber of the statue ; and com- 
plknt, that the cavity was completely filled by the persons who 
were inclosed (includunt) — in other words, huc delect a 

VIRUM SORTITI CORPORA FURTIM INCLUDUNT CAECO LATER1 is a 

theme of which pknitJtsquk cavernas ingentes uterumquk 
armato milite coMPEENT is the variation; cavernas ingentes 
uterumque varying caeco latkri ; armato milite varying 
DELKCTA virum corpora ; and pen itus complent varying SOR- 
ttit furtim includunt. That^liis is the true analysis and 
interpretation of the passage appears from the following consi- 
derations: (1), that It is according to our author’s usual habit 
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thus to present in the first clause of his sentence no more than 
the sketch or skeleton of his thought, and then in the subsequent 
clause to fill up and clothe with flesh and life such previous sketch 
or skeleton. (*), that, in the sequel, only I) elect a virum cor- 
pora, viz., Thessander, •Sthenelus, Ulysses, Acamas, Thoas, 
Neoptolemus, Machaon, Menelaus, and Ejfeus come out of. the 
horse. (3), that even in the account given by Tryphiodorus, 
an author so much more likely than Virgil to disregard verisimi- 
litude, we find (verses 102 et wqq,) the ambush consisting of no 
more than twenty-two individuals, every one of them named, 
and all of them collectively styled (verse 022) rev^yrirai [iam- 
corresponding — (iaatXwc, to Virgil’s dklkcta vihum* cor- 
pora ; and rtayi^rn/, to Virgil’s armato mi Lite. (4), that it is 
a* plain from Cicero’s (Philipp, 2. Li): “ In hums mo eonsilii 
soeietatem tanquam in equjun Troianum cum principibus in- 
dudis ?” that neither Cicero himself, nor the audience Cicero 
was addressing, viz., the Komau Senate, liad any other notion of 
the ambush than that it consisted solely of “ principes” (■- delect a 
virum corpora) ; a H it is plain from a coni])arison of this same 
passage of Cicero with Cicero’s still more remarkable (<k Oral. 
2. 22) : “ Exortua est Isocrates magister istorum omnium, cuius 
e ludo, tanquam ex equo Troiano, rueri priucipes ©rderunt,” 
that the selectness of the society inside the Trojan horse had 
become a proverb, at least with Cicero ; and (ft), and lastly, 
that a satisfactory answer is thus afforded to the very obvious oh- 
jection to the whole story as commonly understood (Xapoleon, 
abi supra (see Item, on 2. 5-6), p, 228 : “ En supposaut quo 
ce cheval contiut seulement cent guerriers, il devait etre d’un 
, poids enorme, et il n’est pas probable qu’il ait pu etre rnene du bord 
de la mer sous les murs d’llion en un jorqj, ayant surtout deux 
rivieres a traverser”), viz., that the horse, so far from containing 
one hundred individuals, did not even, the story being rightly un- 
derstood, contain one-tenth df that number. Against all which 
if Mr. Conington’s difficulty b^urged, viz., that the expressions 
“ annatos fundit equus” (verse 328) and “pars ingentem for- 
midine turpi scandunt rursus equum” (verse* 401); are indicative 
of multitude, I reply, first, that no conclusion as to number can* 
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be deduced from the word fundere — applied by Virgil him- 
self, Georg . 1, 12 , to the production- of a single object : 

. . . “ cui prim a fromentcm 

f ndll cquimi tcllus;*’ 

and secondly, that even if fundere alVays implied either con- 
siderable number or considerable quantity (which the just-cited 
example proves it does not), still no conclusion as to the number 
of persons actually contained in the horse can bo drawn from 
either of the passages cited by Mr. Coniugton — the expressions 
of Pantheus in the one being exaggerated by fear, and of 
Aeneas in the other by hatred. 

Dklkcta. Compare Cie. Tttm\ Quaes f. 1. 20 (ed. Orolli) : 
“ ea [navisj quae est nominata Argo, quia ‘ Argivi in ea 

. . . delicti viri, 

vocti, putolmnt. pollom inauvj^aui arid is.* ” 

Cavkrxas ingkntks uterumquk - “ oil vernas in gent es uteri.” 


EST IN CONSPECTU TENEDOS NOTISSIMA I AM A 
INSULA DIVES OPUM P1UAMI HUM REGNA MAN Eli ANT 
NUNC TANTUM SINUS ET STATIO MALE FI DA CAUIN1S 


Est in conspectu tenedos . . . insula . . . sinus ft statio 
malefida ( A rims. Compare Aesch. Pcrs. J+,+0 (ed. SehiUz) : 

V7}(TOS TIS 6 (TTl 7 TpOCTde 2a\afUV0S TOTTCDVy 
fiaia, Suaop/xos vavaiv. 

Tenedos, as it was before the Greek invasion, viz., dives 
opum, is contrasted with Tenedos as it is now (nunc), viz., a 
mere bay affording an unsafe roadstead for ships. The contrast 
serves the purpose of an explanation how it happened that the 
Greek fleet could ensconce itself in the statio or roadstead of 
Tenedos, without its coming to the knowledge of the Trojans 
that it was there, viz., because, the island having been deserted 
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on the first appearance of the Greeks Before Troy, there was 
now no one on it. (nu: nc taxtum. sinus kt statio ; lire sk uro- 
vkuti dkskrto in i.inoKK commjnt) to Bring the intelligence to 
that city that the Greek lieet (supposed to have taken its depar- 
ture for Greece) was actually riding at anchor in the roadstead 
of Tenedos. The contrast, therefore, of ^Tenedos divks orr m 
with Tenedos taxtum sinus kt statio < aiums is to Be carefully 
distinguished from the contrast (Sil. 14. 201, ed. liup.) : 

“ et in^ti quonihm port us, lmnc litfon* solo 

sulisiMium intulum fu^iontilms aequora, Mylaf*,’’ 

of Mylae a port, and therefore affording (viz., By means of 
land on one side, and a mole or moles towards the sea) complete 
shelter, or shelter on every side, to ships, with Mylae no longer a 
port, But only (the mole or moles having Been destroyed By 
storm or allowed to go to ruin) a mere statio or roadstead, and 
therefore affording shelter to ships on the land side only, /. r., 
By means of the land or shore alone (“littore solo”). The 
latter contrast, or that of a regular port ( u iusti portus,” Sil.) 
with a mere statio or roadstead, has been repeated By Yell. 
Paterc. 2. 72: “ cxitialemque tompestatem fugienl iBus statio 
pro porta foret.” 

Ho far, then, is the informat ion which our text gives us of 
the deserted state of the island of Tenedos, at the time the Greeks 
availed themselves of its roadstead, from Being gratuitous and 
serving the mere purpose of ornament Ea vastities in insula 
faeta, ut ea hoe uno not a sit, quod naves tempest ate iactatao in 
littorum reeessu, quern siiuun appollat, stationrm , etsi parum 
tutarn, habeant,” Ileyno. “The island is said to Be a sinus, a 
Bay forming a doubtful roadstead, being all for which it was 
then remarkable. . . . Dkskrto in littork shows that the 
change in the fortunes of Tenedos had already Begun,” Coning- 
tonj, that it is precisely this piece of information which imparts 
to this part of the narrative verisimilitude and plausibility — a 
verisimilitude and plausibility so marvellously increased By the 
epithet by which the statio is characterized, viz., malkpjda ; 
see next paragraph. 

Maukkida -hfida ; faithless, unsafe. But why this character 
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of the roadstead so especially put forward? Was not the faith- 
lessness, the insecurity, of the roadstead the very reason why the 
Greek fleet, if it had any care for its own safety, should avoid it ? 
On the contrary, the danger of an accident happening from the 
weather in the short interval for which the fleet was to bo there was 
exceedingly small, while the danger of the Trojans learning they 
were there, had the statio been fid a, and on that account, of 
course, a favourite resort for vessels, had been great. The statto 
was the very statio for the Greeks to choose above all others, no 
less on account of its convenient distance neither too near nor 
too far from Troy, and its position (if the information obtained 
by lieyne on the subject be correct : “Nunc autem per eos qui 
haec looa adierunt in compertis liabeo, ex loeis illis, quae Iiii 
vestigiis assignari solent (Bunarbaschi) Tenedum baud dubie 
prospiei, et esse in eius littore australi stationem navium, quae 
earum conspectum oculis ex Ilio prospicientium eripiat”) out 
of the view of that city, than on account of the loneliness of the 
shore (deserto in littore) and the small probable, perhaps 
even no, resort to a station so little in repute (malefida). 


30-34. 


CLASSIBUS IIIC LOCUS HIC ACIKS GKRTARK SOLEBANT 
VARS STUPET INNUPTAK DONUM EXITIALE MINERVAE g r 
ET MOLEM MIRANTUR EQUI PR1MUSQUE THYMOETES 
DUCT 1NTRA MUROS HORTATUtt ET ARCE LOCARI 
SIVE DOLO SEU 1AM TROIAE SIC FAl'A FK REBANT 

Classibus hic locus. In this passage Yirgil, according to his 
custom (see Remm. on 1. 500; 2. 18 and 40), presents us first 
(verses 27 and 28) with the general idea, the deserted appear- 
ance of the places lately ocoupied by the Greeks; and then 
(verses 29 and 30) supplies the particulars, in the words of the 
Trojans pointing out to each other the various localities. 
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The reader, however, must not be misled by the words 
classibus hic locus to suppose that there was a place set apart 
for the ships. Innumerable passages in the Iliad, and especially 
the account of the battle at the ships ( IL 13), render it perfectly 
clear that, the ships being* drawn up on the shore, the tents were 
erected beside and amongst them ; the ships and tents of one 
nation forming one group, those of another nation another 
group, and those of a third nation a third group; and so on, 
along the entire line of shore occupied by the encampment. 
Classibus means, therefore, not the ships, as contra-distinguished 
from the tents, but the ships taken together with their depen- 
dencies, the tents; or in other words, it means the Grecian en- 
campment, called clauses by Virgil, and ai vrjeQ by Homer, from 
its most important and, especially from a distance, most conspi- 
cuous part, the ships . 

Not only Dryden and such like translators, but even Alfieri 
(“ Qui, fitte eran Paneore lor”) renders c£assijujs hic locus, 
“here the navy rode” — with what understanding of the 
Iliad, or of ancient naval expeditions (see Acn. 3, 71 ; 9. 69, 70), 
or of the Grecian encampment and mode of warfare at Troy, 
and especially of the battle at the ships, let the reader judge. 

Pars stupet innuptak donum exitiale min krvae, a theme ; 
modem MiKANTUR equi, variation. Both clauses together = 
“ pars stupet admiratione ingen tis equi, qui dono datus Miner vao 
allaturus erat Troiae exitium.” These words had not embar- 
rassed and piisled so many commentators, and myself among the 
number (“ Twelve Years' Voyage,” and “ Advers. Virg.”), had it 
been perceived that not only the words themselves but the 
entire passage is almost literally translated from Euripides, who 
in the person of the chorus, Troad. 535 (ed. Dindorf), says : 

ircura 8t ytvva ^pvytav 
irpos irt/Aa s oupfxadri, 
irevKa tv ovptia » 

£tffrov Ko\ov A pytiuv, 
kcu A a ptiavias arav 
6ea 8 u> cr oov, 

X a pw a(vyos> ajA&poroirvKou, 

where in \apiv a£uyoc afx(3ooT07rw\ov we have innuptak donum 
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M1NKKVAR ; in AaoSavtaq arav, EXITIAT/E ; in <ha Sour u>v, 1)UCI 
1NTRA MUROS ET ARCE LOCAltl ; in %£rrrOV \o\ov Aoyzuov, 

danaum ixsidias; in irtVKa sv o vpeia, ajsiktk ; in irpoe iruAae 

wpfiaOi), PANDUNTUR PORTAE, IUVAT IRK ; Riul ill 7TCifT(i ytio'tl 
typvywv, OMXIS TKIJCRIA. 

Donum MiNERV.fE, Minorca's present, in tlio sense of the 
2)rcsent made to Minorca , not the 'present made by Minorca . 
And so Servius, rightly : “ Non quod ipsa dedit, sed quod ei 
oblatum est.” Exactly so, verse 189, of this same present to 
Minerva : “ si vestra manus violasset dona Minervae” [Minorca's 
present , i. e., the present made to • Minerva] ; and 11. 500, 
“donum Triviao” [Tricin' s present , i. e., the present made to 
Trivia]. Also Ovid, Met. Id. 510 (Hecuba, of herself) : 

“ nunc trailer oxul, inops, tumulis avulsa mooruin, 

Prnclofnu‘ mum us * 

[tf present for Penelope^. Claud. Pynth. Pall, et Crier. Id : 

“ semtanuur [Amoves J nidos avium, vel roscidu laeti 
mala legunt, Uounui Vincr'i" 

[a present for Venus ]. Eurip. Ion, ld+27 : 

CuKirsA. 8paKo vre ixap/uaipovre nayxpvw yevui. 

IoN. fiwprjii A davas, 77 TtKV evrpe<pc iv \tyti ; 

[tf present for Minorca^. Eurip. Orest. 12 d : 

airavQ' vi tut^i/ov v e pr e pw v Swprj/iaTa, 

not presents suitable to be rove iced from, but suitable to be offered 
to, the “ infer if See Item, on “ ereptae virginis ira,” 2. 418, and 
compare Eurip. Orest. IfdJf (ed. Daley), of Helen : 

<TKv\<av typvyiow €iri tvja&ov ayak - 
fxara crvarokicrou XPvC ov<ra kiva, 

(papea vopiftvpea 8 cop a Kkurcup.yrio'Tpa 

[ offerings to Chjtemnestra ; funeral dress for corpse of Cly tan- 
nest raf Aesch. Ay am. Id 8 5 (ed. Davies) : 

... KCU KGITTWKOTl 

rptrrjv eirei'SiSwjLU, rov Kara x^ 0 ™* 

A io$ pcKpcay <ru>TT]pos evicraiav x a P ll/ ’ 

Quint. Smym. 12. 235 : 

ot 8* akkoi Ttvetimo irpos ifpov aaru fiokovrss, 

/xifjivsTe, turoKtv ap/xe rcort irrokiv cipucrcrwcri 
8rfioi, e\Trop.evoi Tpirwvttii 8j>pov ayecrOai. 
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Epigr. Meleagri, Anthol. Pal. 7. £68 : 

otKTporarop /larrip &€, Xapi&ve, Scopop € s A8av, 
oKTevKcuSeKarap caroAiffep x^ a A lu ^ t 

[ present for Hades], rind. Non. 10. 00 (ed. Boeokh) : 

rot 5’ avavra <Trad(P rvixfijamarpoito) <rxe8op‘ 
evOep apira^aur€S ayaKfi AiSa, Trap Trcrpop, 

€ju0a\op erreppu Yld\vt>€UK€ws’ a\\* ov pip <f>\a<rap, 
ou8' a.Ptx aff(Tav * 

(where Dissen: “ donarium Plutonis, h.e. eippum cum arte do- 
hitum Plutoni sacrum. Confer Atoc rpovraia, Pausan. 5. 22, fin.; 
porro ptX ot,' A /8a, h. e. Opijvvg, querela Plutoni sacra, Eurip. 
Elcctr. 11+3 ; Snppl. 783, atov poXi rcu, et A ica yoo g, Aristoph. 
Thmmoph. 1050”). Compare also the application by Homer of 
the term OeXicrnpiov Ota) v (dclcnimcntum deorum) to the same 
wooden horse, Od. 8. 500 : # 

r) eaav p.ty' ayaK^a Otu)p 0f\Krr)ptop 4pat. 

Exitiai/k. Altogether by prolepsis, and expressi ve of the 
present feelings of the speaker. Compare verse 2*37, “ fatalis 
machina,” and verse 245, “ monstrum infelix”— both of tins very 
horse; also 1. 6, “ Lavina littora,” where 1). Ilieron. in Ezevh. 
30 : “ iuxta illud Yirgilianum ‘ Lavinaquo venit littora’ : non 
quo [(pi ? quod] eo tempore quando venit Aeneas in Latiuni 
Lavinia dieorontur, sed quae posted Lavinia nuneupata sunt.” 

Wagner (l SGI) reminds his reader that the donum was not a 
real but only a pretended donum (“per simulationem datum”), 
and Kappes [Zar Erklanuuj von Virgil’* Aenelde : Constanz, 
1863) finds Aeneas’s words full of the bitterest irony : “ Gorade 
darin liegt dei; schmerz und die ironie ausgedruckt, dass Aeneas 
das pferd nacli des Sino angabe ein der Minerva dargebraohtes 
geschenk nennt, nachdem er es als die verderben bringendc 
machina kennen gelernt hat.” Aeneas’s words are, on the 
contrary, a simple statement of the fact, without either allusion 
to the untruthfulness of the present, or irony. The horse is 
equally donum whether it contains an ambush inside or not 
(verse 49 : “ timeo Danaos et dona ferentes”). See Attius 
(quoted by Servius) : “ Minervae donum armipotenti Danai 
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abeuntes dicant.” Hyginue, Fab. 108 : “ Danai Minervae dono 
dant.” Petron. (ed. Hadrian, p. 325) : 

. . . “ hoc titulus fero 

incisus, hoc ad fata compositus Sinon 
firmabat.” 

And how little irony* enters into the feelings of Aeneas is clear 
both from the severe gravity and even sorrow of his expres- 
sions (as verses 54, 55, and 56), and from the circumstance that 
he was himself one of the principal persons imposed on, and one 
of the principal sufferers by the fraud (verses 105, 106). To 
be ironical Aeneas should have said not exittale, but prae- 
elarum, or egregium, should have described the gift not by 
its real character, but by the character in which it was viewed 
by himself and his friends at the time, by some character the 
very opposite of that which it merited. 

Of the five places in which our author makes mention of the 
horse as a present, three (viz., verses 36, 44 and 40) expressly 
state who were the givers of the present, viz., the Danai; and 
two, viz., our text and verse 180, to whom the present was 
given, viz., to Minerva. 

SlVE DOLO, SEU IAM TROIAE SIC FATA FEREBANT. “ Sei’s 
durch verratli, sei’s weil schon nahete Ilions schicksal,” Yoss. 
Troiae fata is not “ schicksal,” the destiny ( i.e. 9 final destiny) 
of Troy, but the series of fates appointed to Troy from the 
beginning ; and ferebant is not “ nahete,” approached , but 
brought , occasioned , was the cause of. Compare 2. 94 : “ fors si 
qua tulisset Ovid, Met. 3. 17 U : 

1 * eccc ! nepos Cadmi, dilata parte laborum, 
per nemus ignotum non certis passibus emtnR, 
peryenit in luciun : sic ilium fata ferebant.” 
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35; 44. 


AT CAPYS DANAUM 


Instdias, appropriation of the Homeric figure applied to this 
same horse, OiL k* #77 • 

rpis 5e ir(picrrei£as koi\ov A oxov ajucpacpoccaa. 

Ibid 8. 515 : 

imtoOev *Kxviu.cvoi t tcoilov *tcrrpo\nrovT€s. 

Ibid. 11. 525 : 

7)fi€V avaK\ivau rrvKivov A ox<*v €tt iQcwcu. 

Subtectisque urkre FLAM mis. The advice of Capys con- 
sists of two alternatives : eiflier to destroy the horse (by fire or 
water as they might prefer), or to explore its contents. The 
copulative qub is used to connect together the two parts of 
which the first alternative consists. The English language does 
not admit of a similar structure. 

Primus ibi ante omnes . . . laocoon ardkns summa iie- 
currit ab arce, et procul : o mlskri. Compare Liv. 1.12: 
“ Mettus Curtius . . . princeps ah arce decucurrerat . . . nec 
procul iam a porta Palatii erat, clamitans, < vicimus . . . .’ ” 

AlJT UI.LA PUTATIS DONA CARERE DOL1S DANAUM. Admir- 
ably translated by Schiller : 

“ cm Grienliisches gcsehonk uiul kcin betrng verborgcn P” 

Such masterly touches, promissory of the future splendour of 
Schiller’s genius, occur every now and then in his “ Freie Ueber- 
setzung ” of the second and fourth books of the Aeneid, which 
is, however, on the whole, an inferior production, evincing not 
merely immaturity of poetical power, but a considerable want 
of perception of the delicacies of Virgil’s expressions, and even 
some ignorance of the Latin language. 
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49-33. 

QUIDQUII) ID EST TIM KO DAN AOS KT DONA FEKENTKS 
SIC FA TITS VA1JDTS 1NGENTEM V1IUIUJS II A ST AM 
IN LATU8 1NQUE EERI CUR YAM COMl* AOIIUJS A I AT i M 
CONTORSIT STETIT 1I.LA TREMENS UTK UOQIJK RKCIJSSO 
IN SON I’ ERE CAVAK GEMITUMQUE DEDERE CAVERN A E 


Uuidouid id est, timeo. So Ovid, Heroid. Id . 203 (of an omi- 
nous dream) : u quidquid id est, timeo.” 

Timed danaos et dona ferkntes. In this so oft-quoted 
sentiment there is nothing new. except its application to the 
Dnnai : E \0g<ov aSrona Stoga kovk Q o\n) r nu(t was a proverb even 
in the days of Sophocles. See Ajax, 005. 

Validis ingenPem yikibus. The great size of the spear, 
and the force with which it is hurled, are not matters of indif- 
ference, but absolutely necessary to the production, on the huge 
mass of which the horse consisted, of the considerable effect de- 
scribed by the words 

T’TJKUOQT'E UKlTSSO 

INSONUBKK CAVAK GKM1TUMQI K DKDKKK CAYEItNAK. 

Of the five terms most frequently used by Virgil to express 
the casting of a spear, viz. , i a c i o, c on i i c i o , t o r q u e o , into r- 
q u e o and contorqueo, the two first are the weakest and 
signify: iacio, simply to throw; coniicio, to throw with the 
collected force of the individual , which, however, need not be 
great, for the term is applied, 2. 544, to Priam throwing 
his “ imbelle telum sine ictu.” The three latter signify to 
hurl: torqueo, simply to hurt ; intorqneo, to hurl forcibly ; 
contorqueo, with all the collected strength of a powerfully strong 
man— con, when applied in composition to the act of one, being 
no less intensive than when applied to that of a number of indi- 
viduals ; in the former case indicating that the act is the result 
of the whole collected power of the one , in the latter that it is the 
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result of the collected power of the several individuals concerned. 
See Item, on “ corripiunt spatillm, ,, 6. 634 ; and on “ con- 
clamat,” 9. 375. 

Impello, although interpreted by Ileyne in his gloss on 
Aen. 1. 86 intorqueo, immitto, is neither there nor any- 
where else (except under the particular circumstances mentioned 
in Rem. on Aen . 1. 85) used in that sense, but always in the 
sense of pushing — either physically pushing , as Aen. 1 . 86 ; 
7. 621; 8. 239 , &c. ; or metaphorically pushing , as Aen. 1 . 15; 
2. 55, 520, &c. 

In EATIJS INQUK FEltr CURVAM COMl’AGIBUS ALVUM. In AT,- 

vum is not, as maintained by Thiel, and after him by Forbiger, 
into the aims; first, because there is much harshness in interpret- 
ing the in before alvum so very differently from the in before 
latus, of which it is the njere repetition. Secondly, because 
the word recusso, verse 52, implies that the interior of the 
horse was only concussed, not perforated . Thirdly, because the 
expression fkrro foedare, verse 55, almost expresses that the 
interior had not been previously “ foedata ferro.” Fourtlily, 
because the words “tergo intorserit,” verse 231, limit the lesion 
made by the cuspis, verse 230, to the ter gum, a term never 
applied except to the exterior of the body. For all these rea- 
sons I reject Thiel’s interpretation, and understanding (with 
Wagner) que to be taken epexegetioally (see Rem. on Aen. 
1 . 500; 2. 18) render the passage, against that part of the side 
which was the aims or belly. Thus the precise position of the 
wound is determined to have been in the hinder part of the side, 
corresponding to the cavity of the belly, not of the chest ; and 
in the lateral part of the belly, not the under part. Virgil 
chooses this position for the wound with great propriety, be- 
cause the portion of the horse’s side corresponding to the belly, 
being much larger than that corresponding to the chest, not 
only afforded a better mark to Laocoon, but was precisely the 
part where the enclosed persons were principally situated. 
Compare Aen. 7. U99 : 

“ perque uterum sonitu perque ilia venit arunrlo;” 
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through that part of tin? uterus (belly) which was the ilia (loin 
or flank). 

Curvam, bowed, bent outward; the opposite of cavam. 
Compare Georg . 1. 508 : “ curvae falces.” Aen. 6. !+ : “ eurvae 
puppes.” 7 . 18U •* “ ourvae secures/ 9 3 . 56!+ : 

44 tollimur in caelum curvato gurgite.” . . 

Silius, 6. 522 (ed. Ituperti) : 

44 ac lcginuiR pontuin, pinuquo immane vavata 
acquor, ct i minors as curva trabe findimus undas,” 

in which last we have the two opposite notions in contrast with 
each other — “ cavata” expressing the hollow of the ship in which 
the passengers were safely lodged, and “ curva 99 the exterior 
curved or bowed form (bow) which divided the water. There 
is a similar and even more striking opposition between curved 
or bowed and concave or hollowed out, in Synesius, Ep. !+ : 
OVTOQ [ventus] (Mpvio TrpOGTTEfJWV, TO 107 LO V EjUTToXlV wOt)(Tt, KOI TU 
Kvgra icoiXa ttettou^kev (Lat. transl. : “quae curva erant, cava 
reddidit ”) ; and we have only to put verse 53, 

INSOXUERE CAVAE OEMITl MCJUE DKDEIJE CAVEJINAii, 

in apposition with our text, to have a similar contrast of our 
own making, between the convex exterior and concave interior 
of the belly of the wooden horse. 

Curvam compagibus, put together (viz., with straight pieces 
of wood) so as to form a round, convex, or curve. Hie form 
was bowed or rounded, though the pieces of which it was put 
together were straight. 

Curvam compagibus alvum = rounded belly. 

INSONUERE CAVAE GEMITUMQUE DEDERE CAVERNAE. “lunge: 
cavae insonuere, i. e ., cavum quid sonuere ; s. ita ut res cavae 
solent,” Wagner (1861). Certainly not. To express such 
sense it should have been not insonuere cavae, but insonuere 
cavum , as Georg. Jp 370 : “ saxosumque sonans Hypanis;” Cal- 
purn. 4. 149: 

. . . 44 quae imparibus modo concinuistis avenis, 

tam liquidum, tam dalce sonant , ut uon ego malim,” &c. 
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Nay, it should have been not even imonnere canon , but only 
sonucre canon , had the intention been as assumed by Wagner to 
express not the intensity, but the very opposite of intensity, the 
hollowness of the sound. No, no ; cavae is the ordinary eke, 
of which Virgil here, as so often elsewhere, does not scruple to 
avail himself. Compare 10. 475 : 

“ vagiimquc earn fulgent oni (Imp it ensoul,” 

where, all sheaths being necessarily hollow, “cava ” adds nothing 
to the sense, and is added merely for the convenience of versifica- 
tion ; exactly as in our text, all caverns being necessarily hollow, 
cavae adds nothing to the sense, and is added merely for the 
ease of versification. The kind of sound produced is expressed 
not by cavae, but according to our author’s usual manner by 
the added clause, gemitum 9 dedkke ; the loudness or intensity 
of the groaning sound, by the in of insonuekr — cavae cavhr- 

NAE IN- SON UK RE GEMITUMQUE D ED ERE US ft he had StthTcAVAE 

CAVKRNAE gemitum dkdekk. 

Cavae cavernae, the cavas late bras of verse 38, and occu- 
pying it will be observed precisely the same position in the, verse : 

ACT TEKfclt KA11E CAVAS CTEHI ET TEN TAKE LATE RH AS. A 

Gemitum, not at all the groan of any one inside, but the 
groan of the cavity itself, the resonance of the cavae cavernae, 
as 3. 555 : “gemitum ingentem pelagi 9. 709 : “ dat tellus 
gemitum.” Compare Quint. Calab. 1. 615 : 

us ns <rrovo € vr a $a\oov tv opetrariv aKOvra 
drip7)rT)p t\a<f>oto fxtcrr\v Sia vrjSva Ktp<ryj 
t<rcrvp.tvcos, 

and our own “ groaning axle.” 

Foedare, to spoil, to put out of its normal state; defor- 
mare, violare. See Rem. on 3. 241. 

Latebras. We have 'no coiTesponding word in English. 
The Italians have nascondigli. 
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TR01AQUE NUNC STAKES PRIAMlQfUE ARX ALTA MANERES 


VAR. IECT. 

STORES* — MANERES I Mom. ; Pul. ; Pieriua : “ In antiquis omnibus codd. 
quotquot habui maneres logi.” II il- III Priuc. ; Mod. ; Mil, 
1475, 1492 ; Bresc. ; P. Manut. ; La Cerda ; I). Heins. ; N. Heins. 
(1670, 1671, 1676, 1704); Phil.; Heyn. ; Brunck ; Wakef . ; Pott.; 
Dorpli. ; Lad. ; Haupt. 

ST a ret — maneres I Med. (a T being placed over the S a m. sec.) II 
Ill Serv. ; Yen. 1475 (Jenson); Voss; Wagn. (1832,1841; Leet. 
Viry . and Pretest .) ; Kibb. 

ST A RET MANERET II 4 V- 
C 

STARES MANERET II III V r CU. 1470, 1471. 

O Vat., Ver.y St. Gull 


Stares — maneres, the reading of the great majority of the 
MSS., is to he preferred not only on account of the life which 
the sudden apostrophe throws into the passage, hut on account 
of the apparent original from which our author drew, viz., 
Eurip. Troad. 1+5, where Neptune similarly apostrophizes Troy : 

OXA*, Of iror’ €UT vxovora, X ai P ( A 401 ) TTOAlS, 
error T€ irvpyw/x. ft ert fxrj SuoKfere 
TlaWas, A tos nous, 7 jtrQ 3 ay fv fiadpots trt’ 

and of the apparent copy hy later authors, as Silius, 10. 658 : 

“ hacc turn Roma fuit, post to coi vertere mores 
fei stabat fatis, potius, Carthago, maneres .” 

Id. 7. 063: 

* ‘ nullaque nunc stares ten-arum vertice, Roma.” 


* Vietorimis (Are Gram.) gives this reading also, but does not cite the end of the 


verse. 
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Troiaque nunc stares, theme ; priami arx alta manerks, 
variation. 

In the same way as the Greeks used rvy\aveiv and vat 
as varieties for tivai — the former adding to the simple concep- 
tion of existence that of chance or fortune, as the cause of such 
existence, and the latter that of nature or birth — so the Romans 
used stare and manere, the former adding to the simple con- 
ception that of uprightness of position, the latter that of con- 
tinuance in respect of time. In either language, according to 
the particular circumstances of the case, it was sometimes the 
simple conception, sometimes the superadded, which predomi- 
nated. In the case before us the superadded is strong : “ tliou 
Troy shouldst stand upright, and thou citadel of Priam shouldst 
continue in existence/’ Compare 6. 800 : “ stant lumina flam- 
ma,” where “ stant ” is slantf fixed and wide open , or, as we say, 
stare . At other times the superadded conception is wholly sunk 
and lost, as Manil. 1. 648 (Jacob) : * 

“ atque ubi ae primis extollit, Phoebus ab undis, 
illis sexta manet , quos turn premit aureus orbis,” 

where there is no notion of continuance at all, and “ manet ” is 
no more than esf. . 


59-70. 


QUI SE — ACC1PEKK 


Hoc ipsum ut strukreiy — “ Yel ut caperctur, vel quia Graeci 
simulabant,” Servius. “ Ut adduceretur ad regem,” Heyne. 
By hoc ipsum is not meant either merely “ ut caperctur ” or 
merely “ut ad regem adduceretur,” but both together, viz., 
that he should be taken into custody and brought before the 
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king, viz., as the first step or move towards his ultimate* object — 
Tito iam aperire achivis. 

Hoc ipsum, this very thing which I have just presented 
to my readers, viz., manus post terga revinctum ad regem 
trahebant. Compare Ovid, Met. 9 . 723 : 

1 * Ipliis amat qua posse frui deaperat, et auget 
hoc ipsum flammas ” 

[this very thing, viz., that ho loves one whom he despairs of ever 
enjoying]. Ovid, Met. 11. SSU : 

. . . “ sod Alevonc coniux exeita tumultu 

prosilit, et, nondum totos omata capillos, 
disiicit has ipsos ” 

[the very hair she had just been dressing]. 

TJltro. Taking the initiative, doing what he need not have 
done. » 

- Troiamque aperiret achivis. “ And open Troyes gates 
unto the Greeks,” Surrey. No ; not literally open the [fates of 
Troy, but procure an entrance for the Greeks into Troy ; make 
Troy accessible to them. Compare Am. 10. 86/+ : “ ape rib si 
nulla viam vis.” Statius, Theb. 12. 293: 


“ Theseos ad muros, ut Pallada flecteret, Unit , 
supplicibusque piis faeiles aperiret Athenas.” 

Sil. Ital. 13. 49 : 


. . . “ caeleste reportat 
Palladium, ac nostris aperit mala Pergama fat is.” 


Yenant. Fortun. Poetnat. 1 . 5 . 3 (in eellulam S. Martini) : . 

“ exul enim terns, caeli incola, saepc solelmt 
clausus Martin us hinc aperire polos ” 

[open heaven, i. e., guide to heaven, show the way by which 
heaven might be entered]. Iscan. de bello Troiano , 1.1+7: 

“ hactcnus haoc. ; tuque, oro, tuo da, maxime, vati 
ire iter ineeptum, Troiamque aperire iaccntem ” 

(in which latter the action of opening Troy is figuratively as- 
cribed to the poet who describes it). 

Danaum insidias. These words are plainly repeated from 
Dido's request to Aeneas, Aen. 1 . 758. 
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Inermis. As arm a means not merely weapon*, whether offen- 
sive or defensive , but all kinds and means of offence and defence , so 
its oompound inermis means not merely without weapons , but 
without any means of offence or defence ; helpless , defenceless. Tlio 
latter is the sense in which I think it is used in the passage 
before us ; because, first, it is not to be Supposed that Yirgil, 
having told us that Sinon was a prisoner, with his hands bound 
behind his back, would think it necessary to inform us almost 
instantly afterwards that he was unarmed or without weapons. 
And, secondly, because even if Sinon had not been bound, 
weapons could have been of no avail to him against the a g min a 
by whom he was surrounded, and therefore the want of them 
made no real difference in his condition, and could not have 
been assigned, even by poetical implication, as a reason for his 
emotion or conduct. It is i$i this strong sense of utterly without 
means of offence or defence , and not in its litoral sense of weapon- 
less , that “inermis” is to be understood alsft, Aen. 1. Ifil: 

“ tendentcinquo rnanus Priamuin conapexit incrnm 

because, although it might have contributed to the pathos of 
the picture to have represented a young warrior's hands as 
stretched out weaponless , it could have had no such x effect to 
have so represented the hands of Priam, who was so old as to 
be unable to wield weapons, and was equally “inermis” (help- 
less and defenceless) whether he had arms in his hands or not. 
See Aen. 2. 509 , 510 , el seq. ; and compare Tacit. Ann. 6. 31 : “ Et 
senectutem Tiberii ut inermem despiciens.” The same meaning 
follows inermis into the Italian, as Gems. Lib. 3. 11 : 

“ i scmplici fanciulli, o i voechi inermi y 
e’l volgo delle donno sbiggottitc.” 

. Quae nunc tellits . . . accipere ? Compare Quinctil. Le- 
clam. 12. 28 : “ Quomodo me a scelere meo divellerem ? in quas 
ultimas terras, quae inhospitalia maria conderem ?” 
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QUIDVE FERAT MKMORET QUAK SIT FIDUCIA CAPTO 


VAR. LECT. 

quidve FERAT • mem. I Pal. Ill I). Heins*. ; X. Heins. (1670). 

[/nine*.] cretus, quidve ferat; mem. Ill Heync ; Wakef. ; Wagn. 
(1832, 1841, 1861); Lad. ; Ilaupt. 

[punctJ] cretus, quidve ferat, mem. Ill P. Manut. ; 1). Ileins. ; N. 
Heins. (1670) ; Brunck ; Voss (“Xac-k ferat ein komnia”). 

[punet,~\ cretus. quidve ferat memorkt. I Med. 

[ punct ., Ac.] cretus quive fuat, mem. Ill Ribb. 

0 Vat., plom., Ver.y St. Gall, 

c 

Quidve ferat. What news ho brings, i.e., wiiat lie has to say. 
Compare Metast. La Clemenza di Tito , 1 . 11 : “ e ben, che 
rechi ?” [what do you bring ? /. <?., what news ? what have 
you to say?]; Metast. Achilla, 3. 2: “ si turbato Arcade ! che 
recasti P” [what news have you ?] 

Quae sit fiducia capto. “ Qua fiducia se ipse captivitati 
obtulisset,” Burmann, Forbiger, Kappes. “ Quid illud sit quod 
illi fiduciam apud hostes capto pariat, ut putet a Troianis sibi 
esse parcendum, ,, Servius ; after much trifling, Wagner (1861). 
In both explanations both fiducia and capto are understood 
in a stronger sense than, as I think, has been intended by our 
author. Capto has just been used, and exactly in a similar 
position in the verse, in the simple sense of the prisoner ; and, as 
it would seem, for no other reason than as a descriptive substi- 
tute for the pronoun (ei), always when possible avoided by 
poets. Why is its sense different, more special and emphatic, 
here only eleven lines later? Fiducia was the word com- 
monly used by the Romans to express the confidence, expecta- 
tion, view, object, which a person had on any occasion in his 
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mind, or with which he went anywhere, or performed any, 
even the most trifling and indifferent act [compare Martial, 


3. 38. 1 : 


“ quae to causa trahit, vcl quae JSdneia Romain, 

Sexto ? quid aut speras, ant petis indo ? refer.” 


Ovid, Met. 9. 720 : ■ 

. . . “ sod oral fidacia dispar, 

coniugii pactacquc cxpectat tempora taedao, 
quamque virum putat esse, suum fore credit lantlic. 

' Iphis amat qua posse frui desperat, et auget 

hoc ipsum fiannnas : ardetque in virgine virgo ”]. 

What reason is there why its meaning here should he more 
emphatic and special ? The question, “ what is the prisoner’s 
case? what has he to say for liimsclf, on what does he rely ?” 
[compare Tacit. Annul. 3. 11 : “ Post- quae reo [PisoniJ T. 
Arruntium, T. Yinicium, Asinium Galium, Aeserninum Mar- 
cellum, Sext. Pompeium patronos petenti? iisque diversa ex- 
cusantibus, M. Lepidus, etL. Pi so, et Livineius Itegulus adfuere, 
arrecta omni civitate, quanta tides amicis Gennaniei, quae fidn- 
cia ra>], is perfectly appropriate ; and according to our author’s 
custom, completes the meaning of the Trojans, not sufficiently 
fully expressed in the preceding questions: quo sanguine cre- 
tus ? quidve ferat? precisely as the self-same words (“quae 
fiducia ”) in the passage j ust adduced from Martial complete 
the similar inquiry : “ quae te causa trahit ?” 

Capto, the captive. Compare Sil. 6. 492 (ed. Hup.) : 

. , . “ quae [Poonorum cohors] moesta repulsa 

ac minitans capto [Regulo], patrius properabat ad oras.” 
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II, LK HAKC DEPOSIT A TAM DEM FOKMIDINE FATUK 


VAR. LJECT . . 

1 LLE — fatuu III P. Manut. ; D. Heins. ; Phil. ; Pott. ; Hcync ; Wagn. 
(1832, 1841, and 1861); Haupt ; Wilms. 

ii, le — fatur OMITTED I Pal. ; Med. (but the verse written in redink at 
bottom of page). 

ILLE- FATUII OMITTED OR STIGMATIZED III N. Heins. (1670); 
Yoss ; Peerlk. ; Iiibb. 

0 Vat., Rom., Per., St. Gall. 


I cannot agree with the Leyden octavo edition of 1680, the 
younger Heinsius, and Burmann, in enclosing this verse be- 
tween crotchets, and still less with Brunck in expunging it en- 
tirely, on the ground that it attributes fear to Si non, whom 
Yirgil but a few lines previously has represented as fidens 
animi, atqur PAKATUS, &c., and must, therefore be supposititious. 
Neither do I plead in its defence, with Iloyne and some other 
commentators, that Sinon first pretends to be agitated with fear 
(turbatus), and then pretends to lay his fear aside (“ Fingit 
Sinon et hoc, quasi deposuerit formidinem,” lleyne) ; on the 
contrary, I think that Yirgil, having represented. Sinon as enter- 
ing upon the execution of his plot with boldness and confidence, 
represents him as really turbatus [agitated and frightened) , when 
he comes to be actually confronted with the danger, and then as 
really recovering from his agitation when he finds that the im- 
mediate danger is over, and that the Trojans, instead of putting 
him to death instantly on the spot, are willing to hear what he 
has to say. 

Turbatus means realty agitated, and deposit a formidink, 
really recovering self-possession, because (1), if Yirgil had in- 
tended to express by these words only simulated emotion, it can- 
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not be doubted that he would have afforded some clue by which 
his intention might have been discovered ; but he has not only 
not afforded any such clue, but has actually assigned sufficient 
cause for real emotion : Sinon is turbatus, because he stands 
inermis in the midst of the phrygia agmina ; and deposita 

FORMIDINE FATUR, because CONVERSI ANIMI, £OMPRESSUS ET OMN1S 
impetus. ($), if the words mean only simulated emotion, then 
Yirgil represents Sinon as of such heroic constancy and resolu- 
tion as to look upon instant violent death without blenching; 
which is to hold him up, for so far at least, as an object of 
respect and even of admiration to Aeneas’s hearers as well as 
to Virgil’s readers, and thus to contradict tho intention (evi- 
denced by the terms dolis, arte, insidiis, crimine, scelerum 
tantorum, pe rut rv) of representing him as a mean-minded 
man entering upon a dishonourable and dangerous enterprise, 
with an audacious confidence (fidens animi, atquk paratus, 
&o.) in his own cunning and duplicity. ( 31 ), it is altogether 
unlikely that Virgil should here employ to express simulated, the 
very same words which he employs, Aen. 3, 012, in a similar 
context and similar circumstances, to express real, emotion. ( 4 ), 
there is a perfect harmony between fidens animi atque para- 
tus, &o., and turbatus understood to mean real agitation, be- 
cause a man may entor upon a dangerous undertaking with 
confidence, and even with jcourage (which latter quality, how- 
ever, it will be observed, is not expressed either by fidens 
animi, or paratus, &c.), and yet quail before the- instant iim 
minent danger, as exquisitely shown by Homer in his most 
natural and touching account of* Hector’s flight before Achilles : 
how much more, then, the wretch Sinon ? ( 5 ), turbatus means 
real not simulated agitation, because real agitation w r as more 
likely to move the Trojans to pity than any simulation of it. 
Virgil, therefore, taking the most effectual method of moving 
the hearts of the Trojans’ and recollecting perhaps the advice of 
his friend Horace, 

. .. . “si vis me Here, dolenduni est 

primuni ipsi tibi,” 

presents Sinon to them in a state of real agitation, pleading for 
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his life with all the eloquence of unaffected fear. So Pavus 
(Ter. And. U), instead of acquainting Mysis with his plot, 
and instructing her what answers she should give to Chremes, 
prefers to place her in such a situation that-— speaking the truth, 
and in entire ignorance of his design — her answers must yet 
of necessity be the v^ry answers which he desired ; and when 
Mysis afterwards inquires why he had not schooled her as to 
his intentions, replies : 

** paullmn iuterease, censes, ex ammo omnia 
ut fort natura facias, an de industrial h” 

It was inconsistent with Virgil’s plot to make Sinon speak the 
truth, but he could with perfect consistency, and therefore did, 
represent him as actuated by real emotion ; which real emotion 
is in express terms contrasted with his false words at verse 107, 

PROSEQUITUR PAY IT AN S, ET FICTO VECTORS FATUR. 

7 c 

The reader will, however, observe that Virgil, always judi- 
cious, carefully av6ids ascribing extreme fear or agitation to 
Sinon; he is turratus (agitated), pa vita ns (in a flutter), but he 
does not, like Dolon, his undoubted original, become \\iopnv 
vwai Seiovg, nor do his teeth chatter (apa]3oc Se Sia arojua yivtr 9 
oSovtwv). Such extreme degree of terror, although beautifully 
consistent with the simple undisguised confession of Dolon, 
would have been wholly incompatible with the cunning and in- 
tricate web which Sinon, almost from the first moment he opens 
his mouth, begins to wrap round the Trojans. It is, therefore, 
with the strictest propriety and observance of nature that Virgil 
represents Sinon at first bold and confident ; then disconcerted 
and agitated at the prospect of immediate death ; then re- 
assured by the encouragement he received ; then again, losing 
confidence when the Trojans manifest the vehement impatience 
expressed by the words tum yero ardemus soitari, &c., and 
with renewed fear and trembling (pa vita ns) pursuing his 
feigned narrative ; and then, finally, when he had received an 
absolute promise of personal safety, going on, without further 
fear or hesitation, to reveal the pretended secret of his com- 
patriots. 

Throughout the whole story the reader must never forget 
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that, although it was Virgil’s ultimate object to deceive the 
Trojans, by means of Sinon, with respect to the horse, yet he 
had another object also to effect (prior in point of time, and not 
less important than his ultimate object, because absolutely indis- 
pensable to the attainment of that ultimate object), viz., to save 
Sinon’s life, or in other words, to assign to his reader suffi- 
ciently probable and natural reasons why the Trojans did 
actually spare his life, and did not, as might have been expected, 
execute such summary judgment upon him as Diomede and 
Ulysses executed upon Dolon under similar circumstances. Ac- 
cordingly, the first words which ho puts into the mouth of Sinon 
are a thrilling exclamation of despair, a piteous cry for mercy : 
iieu ! quae nunc tellus, &c. This has the effect of staying 
the uplifted sword, of averting the first and instant danger, 
coMPitESSus et omnis impetus ; they encourage him to speak, to 
tell who he is, and why lie should not meet the captive’s doom ; 
Sinon respires, recovers his self-possession, awd — endeavouring to 
make good his ground, and strengthen the favourable impression 
produeod by his first words — says that he waq the friend of that 
Palamedes of whose unjust condemnation and death they might 
have heard, and the principal cause of which was the opposition 
given by him to the undertaking of the war against Tr^y; and 
that he had not, like the other Greeks, come to the war out of 
hostility to the Trojans, or even voluntarily, but had, when a 
mere boy (and, therefore, irresponsible), been sent by his father, 
who was so poor as not otherwise to be able to provide for his 
son. He then enters upon an account of his quarrel with and 
persecution by Ulysses, their most dreaded and implacable 
enehiy ; but perceiving that they begin to take an interest in 
what he is saying, suddenly stops short, and artfully begs of 
them to put him out of pain at once, as ho knew that, no matter 
how great or undeserved his sufferings had been, they oould 
have no pity or forgiveness for one who was guilty of the crime 
of being a Greek. The Trojan curiosity is inflamed, and they 
insist to know the sequel. He proceeds pavitans (whether be- 
cause he had not yet entirely recovered from his first alarm, or 
whether alarmed afresh by the vehemence and impatience of the 
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Trojans, or whether from both these causes conjointly), and 
relates how by the villanous concert of the priest Calchas with 
Ulysses he was selected to be offered up as a victim to appease 
the offended gods ; how he escaped from the altar, and lay hid 
during the night (the preceding night) in a morass ; and then 
lamenting that his Escape from death by the hands of the 
Greeks had only led him to death by the hands of the Trojans, 
and that he was never more to see his country, home, or rela- 
tives, concludes with a pathetic adjuration, in the name of the 
gods above and of inviolable faith, that they would yet pity 
such unexampled, such undeserved misery, and spare his life. 
His tears, his agony of fear, the plausibility of his story, their 
sympathy with the object of the hatred and persecution of the 
Greeks and of Ulysses, prevail ; they grant him his life ; and so 
closes the first act of the interlude pf Sin on. 

In nothing is the admirable judgment of Virgil more re- 
markable than in Hie skill with which he has all this while 
kept the wooden horse, as it were in abeyance. No act has 
been done, no word uttered, which could excite in the Trojan 
mind, or in the mind of the reader, ignorant of the sequel, the 
slightest suspicion that Sinon has anything whatsoever to do with 
the horse, or the horse with Sinon. So careful is tho poet to 
avoid every, even the slightest, ground for a suspicion, which 
would have been fatal to the entire plot, that it is from a dis- 
tance, and by the agency of the Trojans themselves, he brings 
Sinon into the vicinage of the horse ; and that, in the whole 
course of the long history which Sinon gives of himself, and 
which the reader will observe is now concluded, the horse is 
never so much as mentioned or even alluded to, except once, 
and then so artfully (as it were only for the purpose of fixing a 
date) that the mention which is made, while it stimulates the 
Trojans to question him on the subject, seems less remarkable 
than absolute silence would have been, inasmuch as it proves 
that Sinon does not de industria eschew all notice of an object 
which must have attracted his attention, and of the purport of 
which he could not but be supposed to have some knowledge. 

In the second act of the interlude, or that part which com- 
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mences with verse 152, we find Sinon totally changed; “now 
more bold, the tempter . . . new part puts on ; ” his life 
secure, guaranteed by the king himself, he is no longer the 
abject, cringing, hesitating, trembling wretch, but the successful 
and exulting villain. He loudly and boldly invokes the gods 
to witness his abjuration of the Greeks and acceptance of the 
Trojan covenant ; and makes his revelation of the important 
secret which is to be the rich reward of the Trojan clemency, 
not, as he had pleaded for his life, in broken passages, leaving 
off at one place and commencing at another, but nno tcnore — ex- 
plaining in uninterrupted sequence the absence of the Greeks, 
their intended return, the object for which they built the horse, 
and why they built it of so large dimensions ; the evil conse- 
quences to the Trojans if they offered it any injury, and to the 
Greeks if it were received into the city, &o. The impostor is 
fully credited; the generous, unwary, and fate-devoted Trojans 
arc caught in the toils so delicately woven* and so noiselessly 
drawn around them, and the curtain falls. 

If the reader happen to bo one of those critics who think the 
story of the wooden horse deficient in verisimilitude, he will 
receive with the greater favour an interpretation which tends to 
increase the verisimilitude, by representing the falsehood and 
cunning of Sinon as united, not with that quality with which 
falsehood and cunning are so inconsistent and so rarely united, 
heroic fortitude, but with their very compatible and nearly allied 
quality, audacity. 

It is impossible to leave this subject without remarking how 
favourably to Trojan faith and generosity (as might be expected, 
Virgil being the poeta and Aeneas the narrator) the conduct of 
the 'Trojans towards Sinon contrasts with that of the Greeks 
towards Colon. Ulysses and Diomede encourage Dolon, and 
tell him not to think of death, on which ambiguous pledge he 
tells the whole truth ; thfcy re ward him by coolly cutting off his 
head, as the last word of his revelation passes his lips. Sinon 
tells the Trojans a tissue of lies, and not only has his lifo spared, 
but is treated with kindness and hospitality. 

That most rigid and terrific of all the dispensers of the so* 
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called divine retributive justice, Dante (see Inferno? SO. U6, et 
sqq.) y punishes Sinon in hell with an eternal sweating fever, in 
company (according to the great poet’s usual eccentric manner 
of grouping his characters) on the one side with Potiphar’s wife, 
whom he punishes with a similar fever, and on the other with a 
famous coiner of base money at Brescia, whom he torments with 
a never-dying thirst and dropsy, and between whom and Sinon 
ensues a contention in none of the gentlest billingsgate, which of 
the two is the greater sinner. 


77 . 

i 

CUNCTA EQUIDEM TIUI HEX FUERIT QUODCUNQUE FATEBOR 
9 


VAR. LECT. 

fuerit quodcunque I Med. II vV- III Serv. ; Venice, 1470, 1471, 
1475 (Jenson) ; Modena; Brescia ; Milan, 1492 ; G. Fabric. ; I). Heins. ; 
N. Heins. (3 eds.) ; Heync ; Wakcf. ; Pottier; Dorph. ; Wagn. (1832, 
1841, 1861); Haupt; Ribb. 

fuekint quaecunque I Pul . (thus : FUERInT, the N being, although very 
pale and almost indiscernible, apparently inserted by original hand. It 
is omitted by Ribb.) II i Pr (found by Pierius and N. Heins, in the 
greater number of their MSS., and by Burm. in almost all his). Ill 
Venice, 1472 ; P. Manut. ; Philippe. 

fuerit QUAECUNQUE III Milan, 1475. 

0 Vat., Rom., Ver., St. Gall . 


Fuerit quodcunque. “ Quicunque me sequatur eventus,” 
Servius. “ Quicquid evenerit, mihique exinde accident,” Heyne. 
“Quodcunque referendum ad cuncta,” Wagner. Arguing 
against which interpretation of Wagner, and in favour of that 
of Servius and Heyne, Supfle says (“ Yirgilii opera : mit an- 
merkungen zur Eneide verseken von Karl Fr. Supfle: Karls- 
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ruhe, 1847’’) : “ Auoh liaben selion die alten, wie Phaedrus ini 
prologe zura dritten buche, dio worte anders und wolil riehtiger 
gefasst, namlioh : c was auch daraus werden mag, wie es mir 
aucli ergehen mag, wemi ieh in allem euch die wahrheit sage.’ ” 

I agree entirely with Wagner, and think the meaning is : “I 
will confess all whatever it may have been, whatever there may 
have been in it.” The words are not less obscure in the quotation 
and application made of them by Phaedrus (see tho two-column 
note on them in Soliwahe’s edition) than in Sin on's original 
use of them — a notable proof of the almost hopeless obscurity of 
the Latin language ; an obscurity arising from its brevity, and 
especially, as it seems to me, from its almost constant omission 
of* pronouns and pronominal adjectives. I am, however, in- 
clined to think that in Phaeclrus's quotation of the words “ quod- 
cunque fuerit” stands in apposition to “ lihrum exarabo tertian), ” 
and that the meaning of them tliere, as in Sinon’s original use 
of them, is, s?k 7? as it is, good or bad, of ndtaterrr lnnd it mag tarn 
out to be. It is as if Phaedrus had said : Hut now as to this 
third hook of mine, ye shall, as Sinon told King Priam, hear 
the whole of it such as it is, be it good or be it bad. See Item, 
on 1. 82. 

CUNCTA . . . FUERIT QUODCUNQTJE, FATE BOR. As We 

might say in English : I will tell you the whole of it, let it he 
how it will — meaning, not how it will ho with me, but how it 
will be with the matter. 

Cuncta QUODCUNQUE, exactly (as well remarked by Wagner, 
Praestalh) the Greek iravra, o n. Compare 8. 427 : “ Eulmen — 
quae plurima.” It may further be alleged in support of the 
above interpretation, and against the “ quicunquo me sequatur 
eventus” of Servius (an interpretation, however, not without the 
support of Corippus Johannes, 7. 510 : 

“ tunc Nasamon pinnatus ail: * mo cuncta fateri 
iussio dura premit. mortem licet ipsa mincntur 
vcr]m mihi mciitam, uarrans tamen omnia dicam’ ”), 

that this third allusion to the danger of death with which Sinon 
was threatened seems to be a useless repetition of a fear of a 
danger already sufficiently often mentioned, vix., in almost 
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every line of the preceding account beginning with certae 
occumbere morti, verse 62, and ending with infensi poenas 
cijm sanguine poscunt, verse 72. 


i 9 — 8 / . 

HOC PltlMUM NEC SI MLSKRUM FORTUNA S1XONEM 
F1NXIT VANUM ETIAM MENDACEMQUE IMPROBA FIN GET 
FANDO Alii QUOD SI FORTE TUAS PERVENIT AD AURKS 
BEUDAE NOMEN PALAMEDIS ET INCLYTA FAMA 
GLORIA QU EM FAJiSA SUB PRODITIONE PELASGI 
1NS0NTEM IN FAN DO 1ND1CIO QUJA BELLA VET A BAT 
DEMISERE NECI NUNC CASSUM LUM1NE LUCENT 
JLLI ME COMItSm ET CONSANGUINITATE PROPINQUUM 
PAUPER IN ARMA PATER PR1M1S UUC M1SIT AH ANN IS 

YaNUM ETIAM MENDACEMQUE IMPItOBA FIN (I ET. VaNUM, one 

who asserts what is not the fact, from ignorance, folly, or mis- 
take ; Gr. geiratov, Xr/(>or> {as Soph. Aj\ 1161 (ed. Brunck) : 

. . . Ka/jLOi yap ai(Tx i(rrov Kkvctv 

avfipos juaraiov, <p\avp * eirrj /jLvdovfiet/ov. 

Diog. Laert. 2. 140 : [Menedemus] Kvwv kui 

A?/poc ptto twv Epcrp/ewi/ okouow ) : MENDACEM, one who 
asserts what is not the fact from a desire to deceive. In other 
words, and less specially : vanum, one who is deceived himself ; 
mendacem, one who desires to deceive others. Compare Am. 
1.396: 

“ ni f ru.stra auguriuni rani docucre parentis' ’ 

(where “vani” is ill-informed on the subject, and therefore 
teaching erroneous doctrine; teaching erroneous doctrine, but 
believing what they taught to be the truth). Also, Liv. 6. 14 : 
“ Vera an tana iaceret” — things conformable to fact, or things 
not conformable to fact, no matter whether he believed them 
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or not. Verus is an ambiguous word, sometimes meaning 
true in point of fact, i. c., conformable to fact, and sometimes 
meaning true in the opinion of the speaker ; on the contrary, 
there is no ambiguity either in van us or mendax — vanus 
being always untrue in point of fact, i.e., not conformable to 
fact, and mendax being always untrue* in the opinion of the 
speaker, i. e ., not conformable to the opinion of the speaker. 

Similar to the Latin use of vanus is the Italian use of its 
derivative vaneggiare , as Metast. La Clemenza di Tito 9 2. 7: 

“ cosi confuso io sono, 
cho non so sc vaneggio o sc ragiono,” 

Metast. Zenobia , 3. 2 : 

“ qiuil riposo aver poss* Io, 
sc vaneggio a tntte P ore. P’ ' 

FoKTUNA . . . FINXIT . . ? IMFROHA FINGKT. See liom. Oil 

Aen. 2. 552 . • 

Fan no aliqtjod si, &c. — Not fando aliquod, but fando, si 
nomen aliquod ; FANDO being taken intransitively, as Ovid, 
Met. 15. Jf07 : 

“fando, aliqueni llippolylum vestras (puto) contigit aures, 
credulitaie patris, socleratac fraud© novereac 1 
occubuisso need.** 


Politian’s Ilerodian (ed. Boeder), 1. 15: “ neque unquam fando 
audiverant.” 

Fando, inter fandtnn, in conrermtion , as Ausonius, JEpid.,16. 
36 : 


“ quem nemo fando dixerit, 
qui non prius laudavcrit.” 


The report or rumour which so came fando was the (pane of 
Euripides, Ilippol. 129 (ed, Stokes) : 


. • • odev fjLoi 

irp«Ta viKdt, fetnrokvav 

reipogeyav voffepa 
Koira , 5 c /4 as cvros cx €iv 

OtKOlVy 

■where oOtv juot <panc tjXde is literally : from whom the first mi/intj 
came to me, i. e., from whom I first heard. 
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Falsa sub pkowtioxb, “ h. e. sub falso crimino proditionis,” 
Servius ; followed by Ileyne, and all the other commentators and 
translators. To this interpretation I object : First?! /, that no 
authority has been adduced to show that proditio may bo 
used for crimen proditionis; tho act committed, for the 
charge founded upon the commission of the act. Secondly , that 
if Virgil had intended to say that the Pelasgi had condemned 
Palamedes, on or hy means of a false charge of treason, he 
would more probably have used the words falsa proditionis in 
tho same manner as infaxdo indicio, without a preposition. 
Thirdly , that this interpretation represents the whole Greek 
nation at Troy (pislasoi) as conspiring against Palamedes ; 
which is (a) contrary to all verisimilitude ; (/>) deprives ixfando 
indicio of its force, because, if all were conspiring against Pala- 
medes, it was ‘of small consequence «how “ infandous” the infor- 
mation or informer was, or, indeed, whether there were any 
information or informer at all ; and (c) contradicts the state- 
ment (verse 90) that it was through the machinations of Ulysses 
that Palamedes’ condemnation was accomplished. 

Rejecting, for all these reasons, the received interpretation, 
I render falsa sub ritounioxE, daring , or at the time of a false 
or feigned treason ; i. e., when there was an alarm (whether of 
accidental or concerted origin it matters not) of treason in the 
Grecian camp. The words being so interpreted, the meaning of 
the passage is, not that the Pelasgi brought a false charge of 
treason against Palamedes, and condemned him, although inno- 
cent ; but that the Pelasgi condemned Palamedes on an infan- 
dous information, which, being brought against him at a time 
alien there urns an alarm of treason in the camp , was on that ac- 
count the more readily credited. In support of this interpreta- 
tion, I beg to observe — (1), that it restores to proditione its 
simple grammatical signification. Compare Caes. do Bell \ Gall. 
7. 20 : “ i Ilaec’, inrpiit, ‘ a me, Vereingetorix, beneficia habetis, 
q\xem proditionis insimulatis’”; and (ibid.)“ Vereingetorix — prodi- 
tionis insimulatus — respondit.” ($), that the use of sub in the 
sense of during , or at the time of is familiar to every scholar ; 
thus, sub noete, sub somno, sub profectione, sub ad- 
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vent u, &e. Livy (26. 16) has even joined ml to the close cognate 
of proditio — deditio ; only putting deditio in the accusative, 
because he wishes to express, not the precise time , but about the 
time of the doditio. ( 3 ), that, this, interpretation being adopted, 
rxsoNTKM is no longer a tautology of falsa ; the latter expres- 
sing only the falsehood of the general rumour of treason, not of 
the particular charge brought against Palamedes. ( 4 ), that this 
interpretation represents the Pelasgi, not, unnaturally, in the 
triple character of conspirators, accusers, and judges, but natu- 
rally, in the single character of judges, prevailed upon partly 
by the prevalent alarm of treason, and partly by the offence 
they had taken against Palamedes, quia Bella y eta bat, to give 
credit to an infandous information against him. i5), that a 
greater degree of verisimilitude is thus conferred on the words 
nunc cassum lumine lijgent, because it is more probable that 
the Pelasgi would lament Palamedes (as soon as experience had 
taught them the groundlessness of their dislike to him on account 
of his opposition to the war) if they had themselves been deluded 
into convicting him on an “infandum indicium,” than that they 
would, under any circumstances, lament him, if their hatred to 
him had been so great as to induce them to convict him on a 
charge which they not only knew to be false, but ofSvhich they 
were themselves the concoctors. And (®), that Ovid draws an 
express and strong distinction between the party who accused 
and the party who condemned Palamedes [Met. 13. 308) : 

. . . “ an falso Pulamoden crimino turpo 

fHTHwssc inihi [t>«. Ulyssi], vobis [ri*. Polasgis] dttmwwte decorum eat ?” 

Falsa pnonmoNE. Not only was Palamedes innocent of 
the crime laid to his charge, hut the crime itself had no existence, 
had not been committed by any one ; the “ proditio” was “falsa,” 
a mere concocted proditio, which had no existence whatever; 
just as, Tacitus, Anntil 1. 30 (“ Utque mos vulgo, quamvis /«/#/* 
reum subdere, Munatium Plancumconsulatufunctum,principem 
legationis, auctorem senatus-eonsulti incusant”), the senatus- 
corisultuni which was laid to the charge of Mi matins Plancus 
had no existence whatever, had never been passed at all, was a 
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feigned (f alsum) senatus-consultum. Compare also Ovid, Met. 
15. 154: 

“ quid St-yga, quid tenebras, quid nomina vanatimetis, 
matcricm vat um, fahiqxio piacula nmndi 

\ji world which has no existence at all , a feigned world"]. 

Quem (verse 83). This word (quem, and not ilium) suffi- 
ciently shows that Sinon has not yet begun to give any new 
information to the Trojans, but is emploj'ed, as far as the word 
neci, in recalling to their recollection facts with which he knew 
they were perfectly well acquainted (“ineipit a veris,” Serving). 
The words nunc cassum lumine iajgent (see below) are thrown 
in parenthetically between the exordium in which he thus re- 
minds them of known facts and the new information which ho 
begins to convey at verse 86, uj/i me comitem, &c. Hence a 
plain reason why Sinon does not*specify the preciso charge 
made against Palamedes, his object being not to give a history 
of that individual, but merely to recal to the mind of the Trojans 
what they already knew respecting him. 

Neci. — Nex, not merely death, but death by violence , and 
of the unresisting ; slaughter, butchery, as Georg . 3. 373 : 

4 ‘hie quondam morbo caoli miscranda coorta est 
tempestus, totoque autunmi incanduit aestu, 

(;t genus oinne neci pecudum dedit, omne ferarum, 
corrupitque laeus > infecit pabula tabo. 
nee via mortis erat simplex 

therefore, in our text, neci, execution ; and, Liv. 34. 44 (quoted 
below), “ neeatus,” executed, put to death as a criminal. 

Demisere, sent down. Demisere neci, sent down to death by 
the hands of the executioner. But why down ? why the de ? Sim- 
ply because nex is a form of death ; and death, davarog, Orcus, 
Pluto, Hades, the inferi, the umbrae, the manes, are all, in 
relation to this world, down, below. Accordingly, 5. 691 : 

. . “ inf'esto fulmine morfi, 

si mcroor, demit te.” 

10 . 664 : 

“ ubvia muHu vinun daniltil corpora morti 
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2. 398 : 
12. 883 : 


“multos Danaum deniittiinus Oreo,” and especially 


. . . “ o quaft satis ima dehiseat 

terra mihi, mawsque doam demittat ad imos !” 


(where wo have the down force of the d e twice intensified by 
imus). Also, Stat. Theb. 1 . 658 (of CJioroebus challenging 
Apollo to shoot him with his arrow) : 

“ proinde move pYuirotms, arcusque intende souoros, 
insignemque animam leto dewitte.” 

The same verb is used both by Sallust and Livy to express 
the letting down of a condemned prisoner into the “ liobur ” or 
underground dungeon in which he was to be executed — neea- 
tus [Sallust, Bril. Catil. 58 : “ Est locus in carcere, quod 
Tullianum appellatur, ubi paululum ascenderis ad laevam, ciroi- 
ter xii. pedes hunii depressus. Eummuniunt undique parietes, 
atquff insuper camera lapideis fornicibus vincta, sed inculta tene- 
bris, odore foeda, atque terribilis eius facies. In eum locum 
postquam dew mas est Lentulus, vindices rerum capitalium, . . . 
laqueo gularn fregere.” Liv. 34. 44 : “ Pleminius in inferiorem 
(lemmas carcerem est, necatusque In Home I have myself 
visited this lower cell or “ ltobur,” and a horrible place, indeed, 
it is — less horrible, however, at present than when A it received 
unhappy J ugurtha or St. Peter ; for it has now, for the conve- 
nience of visitors, a second opening (viz., a door on the level of 
the floor), and to enter it is no longer the same as never to 
leave it. 

The notion of descent to Hades contained in demiskre neci 
is repeated, verse 90, in supeius concessit ab oris, where there 
seems to be a reference to the expression previously used. The 
anoient idea of descent in death — as expressed in the Latin 
demittere neci, demitt ere morti, demitt ere Oreo, 
demit tere leto, — seems oarly to have been lost, or, at least, 
mislaid and forgotten by the Italians ; for we have in very old 
Italian the simple “ missono a morte,” put to death. See Leo- 
pardi’s Nurtirio de* Santi Padri, cap. 2. 

Nunc cassum lumink lucent, they now (viz., convinced by 
experience that it was uuwise to have undertaken the war : see 
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verse 108) lament the loss of the prudent counsellor , who Bella 
vetabat. But this is not the sole force of these words: they 
serve also to excite the Trojan sympathy, first and directly, for 
Palamedes (not only innocent, but lamented oven by his execu- 
tioners) ; and secondly and indirectly, for his friend and com- 
panion Sinon, afflict us (see verse 92, and Rem.) by his fall ; 
like him, persecuted to the death by the same Ulysses ; and (by 
implication) like him, innocent. 

Cassum lumink. — Literally without light , dark ; compare 
Lucret. 5. 718 : 


“ nee potis nst cerui, quia cassum In mine fortur 

and see Item, on Am. 1 . 550. The use made of cassum by 
the Romans seems to correspond nearly with that made by us 
of the particle less in composition. Gansu s lumine, lightless, 
i. e., lifeless; cassus sanguine (Cic. de Dir in. 2. 6,’f), bloodless. 

Primis ab annvl — “ Ah initio belli , bene Burm. post Ser- 
vium,” Ileyne ; and so Wunderlich, Wagner (1845, 1849), 
and Kappes. “ ITeyn. recte interpretatur : ab initio belli. Alii, 
velut Gossr. [and Yoss], in iurmtute prima (quemudmodum Am. 
8. 517), cui tamen explication! obstare videntur ‘dulces nati' 
qui vers. 138 memorantur,” Forbiger. 

The opinion of Burmann, Heyne, Wunderlich, Wagner 
(1845, 1849), Forhigor, and Ivappes (I do not say of Servius, 
Servius not seeming to have any opinion at all on the subject), 
that the “ anni ” here spoken of are the anni of the war, and 
not Sinon’s own, is, I think, sufficiently disproved by Aen. 8. 
517 : ‘‘primis et te miretur ab annis,” where the same word in 
a similar context can by no possibility mean anything else than 
the anni of Pallas. See also Am. /+.$(), and compare Yah 
Flacc. 1 . 22 : 

“ Ilacu ionium primis Polios fremibat ub aunts.” 

Ovid, ex Ponto , 2. 5. Ipl : 

“ tu conics antiquus, tu primis ium.*tus ab aunts 99 

(where observe that it is, as in our text, a comes who is spoken 
of). Ovid, Met. 13. 595 : 
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. . . “ qui [Memnon] fortia frustia 

pro patnio tulit anna suo, primitqnc sub a tuns 
omdit a forti (sic vos yoluistis) Achille ” 

(where observe that it was to these very arm a of which Sinon 
is speaking that Memnon went). And, finally, Ovid, Fad. 
5.517: 

“ quae quo puor [Ilyrious] quondam //rim is diffuderat annis, 
prodit fumoso condita vina cado.” 

It is to be remarked, however, that the puimis annis spoken 
of are not the first years of Sinon’s life (/.<*., Sinon's childhood), 
but the first years of Sinon’s manhood (/./*., his first adult years, 
his prime), because such, and no other, must be the meaning of 
the term in the just-quoted examples — Pallas not being a child 
but a grown man when he was sent in command of Evander’s 
troops to assist and take example by 'Aeneas ; Pel i as not being 
a child but a grown man when he ruled (“frenabat”) llaemonia; 
Memnon not being a child but a grown mai#when lie was killed 
at Troy by Achilles — nay, being expressly styled “ vir fortis ” 
by Ovid himself, verse 616 ; and Hyrieus not being a child but 
a grown man when he barreled the wine with which in his old 
age he entertained the three divine visitors, the explanation of 
the words being in IlyrieuS’s case gi ven by no less an authority 
than Ovid . himself, who at verse 525 informs us that Hyrieus 
had a wife who was the care of his “ prima iuvcnta.” If 
Hyrieus had a wife who was the care of his “ prima invent a” 

( = prim is annis), why might not Sinon also ? and, if a wife, 
why not children ? Compare also Ovid, Fast . I/.. V (of himself) : 

“ quae deeuit, prim is sine erimine lusimus annis ” 

[the first years, certainly not of his life, but of his manhood ; 
the time when he was a young man (Yirg. Aon. 7. 162 : 

• • • “ pueri et primaevo flore iuveiitus”), 

precisely of the age described by Sinon in our text]. Ovid, 
Met 12. 182 (Nestor speaking of himself) : 

. . . “ quamvis obstet mihi tarda vctiiKtsis*, 

mul tuque me fugiuut prim is *pectuta sub annis' ■ 
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[observed in my early days, /. e. 9 in my youth]. Silius, 2. 68 : 

“ haee ignara yin, vacuoque assueta eubili, 
vcnatu ot sil vis primus defenderat aitnos ” 

[certainly not her infancy, but her early years of maturity]. 
Cic. ad Att. 2. 3 (ed.^Orelli) : 

“ interea cursus, quos prima a parte iurentae , 
quosque adeo consul virtnte animoquo pctisti, 
lios retine atque auge fajuani laudesque bonortim.” 

Id. ad Fam . 6. 12 (ed. Orelli) : “ quod ego non mirabar, cum 
recordarer te et a primis tempo ribas actatis in re publica esse 
versatum.” Sil. 10. 13 (of Paullus) : 

u atque, ubi certamen print i ciet immemor acri, 
foetus Oradivo mentcm Cato fertur in hostes.” 

And especially Sil. 6. 127 : 

“ vix puerile inilii teinpus confecerat aelas, 
cum primo malas signabat Regains aveop 

where the time of boyhood, “ puerile tempus,” is directly con- 
trasted with the first time, “ primo aevo,” i. <?., the beginning 
of manhood. 

Prim is ah annis is thus neither more nor less than the 
poetic equivalent for the prosaic ab ineunte aetata. Compare the 
inscription in honour of Stilieho, Gruter, p. 412 : “ Ab ineunte 
aetate per gradus clarissimae militiae ad columen gloriae sem- 
piternae et regiae alfinitatis evecto,” where the context places 
it beyond doubt {as a similar context places it beyond doubt in 
Tacit. Hid. 2. 77 : “ duo iuvenes, capax iain imperii alter, et 
primis militiae annis apud Germanicos quoque exercitus clams”) 
that the age spoken of is the military age, the age at which the 
youth is first regarded as a man and fit for military duty. Com- 
pare also Pind ^Nem. 9. !±l (ed. Boeckh) : 

. . . HttiopKfV 

iraidi roup Ayrf(TiSapov tptyyos tv aAtKta icptoray 

and our own Milton, Par. Lost , 11. 2^5 : 

“ his starry holm unbuckled showed him prime 
in manhood, where youth ended ” 
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(where, however, youth is distinguished from manhood, not 
identified with it, as inventus is by the Latin writers). 

Such is the general notion expressed by primi anni, viz., 
“ prim a iuveqta ” (as Tacit. Anna ! . U. 1 (of Ael. Sejanus) : 
“ Genitus Yulsiniis, patre Seio Strabone equite Itomano, et 
prima iuventa 0. Caesarem divi Augusti nepotem seetatua”), the 
ago of commencing manhood, the age when the individual is 
regarded no longer as a child, but as a man, and is entitled to 
wear the toga virilis (Tac. Ann . J+. •£)• Now, what was this age 
in the Homan polity ? Of course, the age of puberty, i. e., four- 
teen years complete. Up to this age the individual was not a 
man but a spes, and his death during this period was acerb a, 
or immature, and celebrated neither by funeral procession nor 
panegyric. Compare Am. (>. 1+26 : 

• 

“ continue) nudituc voces, vagitus et ingens, 
infantum quo aniumo flentcs, in limine jihiiio, 
quos fluids vitae exsortes et ab ubere raptos 
abstulit atra dies, et funere mersit acvrbo .” 

Tac. Ann. 13. 15 : “ Turbatus his Nero, et propinquo die, 
quo quart am decimum aetatis annum Britannicus explebat, vo- 
lutaro secuin,” &c. Ibid. 13. 17 : “ Festinationem eisequiarum 
edicto Caesar defendit, id a maioribus institutiun referens, ‘ sub- 
trahere oculis acerba funora, neque laudationibus aut pompa 
detinere.’ ” 

This interpretation of primis ab ann is, and that which I 
have given of “ Tu Marcellus eris,” Am. 6. 88&, confirm each 
other. Sinon, who lives to be a man, reaches his primi anni 
and is sent to the war, becomes a soldier (primis ab annis in 
arm a misit) ; but Marcellus, who dies in childhood without 
reaching his primi anni, does not beoome a soldier, doos not 
fight, onjy would have become a soldier, would have fought (“tu- 
lisset,” “ iret,” “ foderet”), if he had lived to be a man, if he had 
reached his primi anni, if he had come to be Marcellus. We 
thus get rid, not only of Forbiger’s (and my own former — see 
“ Twelve Years’ Voyage ”) objection to refer annis to Sinon, 
but of Peerlkanip’s proposed wholesale emendation. 
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The expression “ primi s ah annis ” is preserved in the Italian, 
as Agnese di Merania, del Yiseonti di Arlincourt (traduzione 
di Gk Paganucei) : “II detto Olburgo e stato la sola guida dei 
di lui primi anni” Ibid . : “ II barone di Valdsburgo si era im- 
posto il piu assoluto silenzio sugli anni primi della sua vita.” 
Metast. lieyolo , 1. 1 .• 

. . . “ah! rammonta 

ehe del tuo genitore emulo antico 
fu da’ prim’ anni.” 

La Nation? , Firenze, 7 Aprile, 1802 : “ Fino dai suoi primi anni 
niostro grande propensione per la caecia, si esereito nel maneggio 
dell’ armi, con tanta attivita, die acquistossi nel suo paese fama 
d* infall ibile tiratore.” 

In arm a, “ //. e., ad helium” lleyne. I think the meaning 
is rather, to the profession of arms , to sock a military fortune . 
Compare Terent. Ilea at. 1. 1. 59 : 

“ 80(1 in ( Asium ubii hine propter pauperiem, atquo ibi 
siuiul rein et gloriam annis belli repperi.” 


88-89. 

MTM STABAT HKGNO INCOMjMIS KKGl'MQUG V1GEBAT 
COXSILIIS 


VAR. IECT. 

kvgnuk I Pal . (11EGNU, the M torn off ; Ribb. has omitted the N) ; Fieri us 
(“ rkgum conciij is eg o nusquam in his veteribus legi exemplaribus ”). 
Ill P. Manut. ; I). Heins. ; Philippe. 

RKGUM I Med. (REOVM), Ver . (very indistinct). Ill Donat. ; N. Heins. 
(1670) ; Heyne; Jlrunck; Wakef. ; Peerlk. ; Wagn. (1832, 1841, 1861) ; 
Lad. ; llaupt ; Ribb. 

0 Vat., Rom., St. Gall* 

VAR. LECT . 

c 

coNsiLiis I Ver, (CONS1LIIS, very indistinct, except the superscribed C) ; 
Pierius. Ill Rom., 1473; P. Manut. ; D. Heins. ; > T . Heins. (1670) ; 
Philippe; Wagn. (1841, 1843, 1861). 
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conch. ns I Pal., Med. II cod. Canon. (Butler). Ill 1 fov ne ; Bmnek | 
Wakef. ; Pott. ; Wagn. (1832) ; Pcerlkp. ; Lad. ; Haupt ; Ribb. 

0 Vat., Horn ., St. Gall. 


Compare Herder, Per Cid anter Ford. d. grown, 2 : 

“ in A st u liens gebirgcn 
zahlet Gormatz tauscnd freunde, 
or in koenif}' s rath der erste y 
er der orstc in der schlacht.” 

Also Claud. Bell. Gild. JfG (personified Rome speaking) : 

“ arnuito quondam populo, patnmquc cigcbam 
cousin is."* 

Dares Phryg. 18 : “ Dum Aganiemnon consulit de tola re, ex 
Cornio advenit Nauplii filius Palamedes cum navilms trigin- 
ta. Ille se excusavit ; morbo affectlim Atlienas venire non 
potuisse ; quo advenerit, quuin prinium potuerit. Gratias agunt, 
rogantque cum in eomilio esse.’’ • 

Query : should not the reading both in Claudian and Virgil 
bo “conciliis ¥” Compare Georg. 1. * 

“tuque adeo, quern mox quae si tit liabitiira deorum 
concilia ineertum est.” 

Affi .ictus (verse 92). Not sorrowful , for that meaning is 
contained in luctu ; but dashed to the ground , beaten down from 
his prosperity , viz., by the death of his friend and patron. It is 
used in this its primitive sense on the only other occasion on 
which Virgil lifts used the word, Am. 1. Jj5(j ; also by Milton, 
Par. Lost , 1 . 186, “afflicted powers;” and 2. 106, “afflicting 
thunder.” 


Bentley, ad Hor. Od. 3. 6 , reads “ conciliis ” here : 

44 armafis quondam populi patrumque vigebam 
conciliis.” 
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90-99. 

PROMISI IJLTOREM ET VERBIS ODIA ASPERA MOVI 
IIINC MIIII PRIM A MALI LABES IIINC SEMPER IJLIXKS 
CR1M1NIBUS TfcRHKRK NOVIS H1NC SPARGE RE VOCES 
IE VULGIJM AMBIGUAS ET QUAERERE (ON SCI US ARMA 


Et verbis odia aspera movi. — Et is epexegetic, and verbis 
the words in which “ promisit se nltorem as if Virgil had 
written : “ et movi odia aspera verbis, quibus me promisi ulto- 
rem,” or “me promittens ultorem.” 

Conscius affords the key to the passage hinc . . . arma. 
Sinon having mentioned no names, but merely threatened the 
authors of Palamedes’ ruin, Ulysses had no reason to bolievo 
himself to be the object of these threats, except his own con- 
sciousness that he was the guilty person. Moved by this con- 
sciousness (conscius), he met Sinon' s threats by a recourse to 
arms (quaerere arma), viz., by making accusations against 
Sinon, by spreading ambiguous reports concerning him, and 
finally by procuring Calchas first to declare that a Greek life 
must be sacrificed to Apollo, and then that that life was Sinon’s. 

Conscius means conscius sibi, as in Ovid, Trixt. 5.4.18: 

“nee fore perpetuam sperat sibi nuininis iram, 
conscius in culpa non scelus esse sua.” • 

Also Tacit. Anna L 13 . IS (of Nero) : “ sceleris sibi conscio , et 
veniam sperante, si largitionibus validissimum cpiemque obstrinx- 
isset,” as if he had said : “ veniam quaerente largitionibus.” 

The mistake of the commentators is twofold — first, the con- 
necting of conscius not with the whole three clauses, but with 
the last only ; and secondly, the confounding of quaerere 
conscius arma with quaerere conscia arma: “ Quidam 
conscius arma hypallagen putant, pro comcientia arma , ut 
(5. 595) : ‘ et quondam patriis ad Troiam missus in armis ,* ” Ser- 
vius (ed. Lion) — an alitcr of Servius which, like so many other 
of Servius’s aliter * , shows the extreme modesty of that critic, 
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how very little confidence lie liad in that better judgment witli 
which he had just interpreted cox sc 1 us (“ aut peracti sceleris et 
de nece Palamedis, aut dolor urn suomm ... aut certe sciens 
hunc meuni animum ”). “ Akma esse possunt consilia, quae 

agitabat Ulysses ad depellendum imminens sibi a Sinone peri- 
culum, sic conscius, sc. periculi imminentfs ; possunt etiam esse 
fraudes et insidiae quas s in Sinonem parabat, conscius, tacite 
intra se ; aut conscius est cum aliis, communicato scilicet cum 
aliis consilio. Hoc verunx videtur, cum statim Calcliantem con- 
siliorum socium assumpsisse dicat ur,” Heyne. “ Nempe illud 
ouaerere arma vagum est et arnbiguum h. 1. nisi addatur 
aliquid, quo appareat, quam notionem his inesse voluerit poeta ; 
adiectum est igitur conscius, quo indicetur communio quaodam; 
. . . conscius akma quaerere igitur poeta dixit, et cum IJlixis 
nomine adiectivum copula vit, quum, si metrum pateretur, nihil 
nmtata sententia, etiam quaerere couscios , quae est communis 
ratio, dicero liceret,” Wagner (1832), followed by Jacob, Qua est. 
Epic . p. 121. “ Diese stelle machte von jeher grosse schwierig- 

keit. . . . Die zwei bedeutendsten, aber fast eutgegengesetzton, 
erklarungen sind : ‘ or zieht noch andere in sein geheimniss, 
sucht vertraute, und mit diesen und durch diese die weiteren 
feindlichen mittel (arma) gegen Sinon ;* oder, u Die waffen, die 
er heimlicli im zelte des Palamedes tiickisch versteckt hatte, 
sucht er nun mit mitwissern offen auf, um daraus die klage des 
veiTatlis gegen denselben zu begriinden, und so aueh den Sinon 
zu verderben,” Supfle. “ Quaerere conscius arma, to seek 
allies as a conspirator — nearly equivalent to quaerere arma 
consciorum, or quaerere conscios, as Wagner gives it,” 
Conington. 

Arma, arms , in the sense of war, as “ arma viruinquo cano.” 

Quaerere arma, seeks war , sets himself to make war , viz., 
with me ; has recourse to war . We have the precise expression, 
Tacit. Hist. 1 . 51 : “Turn ad versus Yindicem contractao legiones, 
seque et Gallias expertae, quaerere rursus arma, novasque dis- 
cordias ; nec socios , ut olirri, sed hostes et victos vocabant.” Com- 
pare Ovid, Amor. °2. 9. : 

“ et modo bland it ias dicat ; modo iurgia quuerat ” 
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[have recourse to reproaches]. Propert. 1. 7. 5 : 

“ nos, nt ronsuemns, nostros agitannis ainores, 

atque illiquid durarn quaerimus in dominam ° 

[I seek for something — some weapon — to turn against, to use 
against, my hard mistress]. Tacit. Annal . 13. 18 (of Agrippina) : 
“ Nomina et virtutes nobilium, qui otiam turn su]>orcrant, in 
honore habere, quasi quaereret ducem et partes,” viz., against 
Nero. 

Quaerere arma differs both from poscere arma and 
sum ere arma; while poscere arma is to call for arms 
when you are ready and determined for the fight, and sumere 
arma, actually to take up arms, to arm — quaerere arma is to 
go in search of arms, to turn towards arms, to have recourse to 
arms. 

Quaerere conscius arma, conscious that he is the person 
whom I have threatened, has recourse to arms, /.*?., to war; 
makes war against me as the best means of defending himself, 
in self-defence begins hostilities. 


101-103. 

SED QUID EGO II AEG AUTEM NEQUIDQUAM INGRATA REVOLVO 
QUID YE MOROR SI OMNES UNO ORDINE IIARETIS ACHIVOS 
IDQUE AUDIRK SAT EST IAMDUDUM SUMITE POENAS 


YAH. LECT. 

[pirnd.] RE VOLVO, QUI DVE MOROR? SI OMN15S UNO OH I) INK YlAISETIS ACHIVOS, 
IDQUE AUDI Rli SAT EST, IAMDUDUM SUMITE POENAS ; III Jallll (1825) ; 
Thiel. 

[punct.'] REVOLVO ? QUIDVE MOROR ? SI OMNES UNO ORDINE HA BETTS ACHIVOS, 
IDQUE AUDIRK SAT EST ; IAMDUDUM SUMITE POENAS. Ill P. Mailllt. ; 1). 

Heins. ; N. Heins. (1070) ; Heyne. 

[puncf] REVOLVO ? QUID YE MOROR, SI OMNES UNO ORDINE R A BETTS ACHIVOS, 
IDQUE AUDIRE SAT EST? IAMDUDUM SUMITE POENAS ; III Wagn. (1832, 
1861) ; Forb. (1852) ; Coningt. 

O Vat., Ram., St. Gall . 
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VAX. LECT. (vs. 103). 

[flWWCtf.] IDQUE AUDIUE SAT EST. IAMDUDUM SEMITE TOENAS. Ill SorviukJ ; 
Schol. in Palimps. Yeron. (ap. Maium) ; P. Manut. ; 1). Heins. ; N. 
Heins.; Gesner ; Yoss ; Hcyno; Wagn. (1832 and 1861) ; Kibbeek. 

[puncf] IDQUE AVI) [RE SAT EST TAM DU HUM. SUM IT K POENAS. Ill Ancient 
interpreters cited in the following words byftehol. in Palimps. Yeron. 
(ap. Maium) : “Pleriquc tamen sic distinguimt : idque audiue sat esc 
iamdudum also Doimtus (“ Frofessus sum iamdudum me vestrum 
esse iniraicum, sumite de confesso supplicium ”) ; Catrou. 

I do not at all doubt that the construction is : “ si haitktis uxo 
ordine omnks ac ii i vos et (si) sat est vobis ad meam danma- 
tionem me audire Graecum (/. c., me esse ex Graeeis), sumite 
iamdudum pokxas de me and the meaning : “ If ye put to 
death all Greeks without extinction, merely because they are 
Greeks, here, I am a Greek, put an end to me at once.” In order 
to indicate this construction and meaning the punctuation of 
Jalm and Thiel should he adopted. 

Idque audiue = idque me a if dire - G rare unique me amlire 
-■ Graccumque me esse. Compare Ilor. Epist. 1. 16. 17 : 

“ til recto vivis, si curas esse quod audit.” x 

Ibid. 1. 7. '>7 : “ rexque paterque nudist i coram.” Diogen. 
Laert. 2. 140: Karf^pouctro [Menedemus] Kviov km Ar/nog viro 
KptTpuwv ct k o v oj v. Thoocr. Idyll. 16. JO : 

o<f>pa k at eiv AiSao KeKpvjujuevos earffAos' an oven 7 s. 

Philostr. Heroic, p. 8 (ed. Boisson.) : skuvov Xtyto tov tug 
A ao 8a fit t a v' rovn 7 op x al P H cloutin'. And especially, Dio 
Cassius, 72. 16: ovrog ovv o ypurrouc’, ovrog o HpctKXug, ovrog 
o Vtog (k*rti yap tout’ Tjkouev), where we have in row’ the very 
id of our text. 

I shall not take on me to say in what sense the -passage was 
understood either by Servius or Ileyne, the gloss of the former 
(“ idouh a r dire, etc. : mo Graeoum esse”) being as obscure on 
account of its brevity as that of the latter (viz., “ Placet, audiue 
id, esse me unum ex Achivis ; et ad primam enuntiationis par- 
tem refero : si sat est. Ad apodosin retulisse videtur Cerda, 

henry, aexeidea, VOL. II. 6 
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Tit sit, vel luxec audire satis est, nil ut amplius ad- 
dam neoesse. Sed id et cue et audire pro attdin'xse valde 
duram orationem efficerent. Manendum adeo in prima inter- 
]>retatione, quam et Servius agnoscit ”) is obscure, notwith- 
standing its length. Cynthius Cenetensis (“ audire pro audi- 
y/W”), Ascensius (“Si sat .i. satis est vobis audire id .s. quod 
dixi ”), 'Voss {“ und das allein zu horen geniigt ”), Thiel (“ali- 
queni ex nuniero Graecorum esse”), Wagner (1882), approved 
doubt i ugly by Forbiger (“Si ad cognoscenda principuni Achi- 
vorum ingenia satis est, id, hanc imam rem, audire ”), Siipflo 
(“inoi'M, namlicli, dass aueli ieh ein Achiver bin”), Gossrau 
(“ U)qi k, sc. me Argivum esse ”), Conington (“ id, that I am a 
Greek, r. 78”), all agree in understanding the structure to be 
tuque [vos] audi he sat est— Wagner alone correcting his 
error and interpreting (1861): “i \\ h . e . Acliivum . . . audire, 
it. e. appellari and, of course, then at last understanding the 
accusative suppressed? before audire to be not vox , but me . 

(Iuidve mokok ? “ Vestram, scilicet, festinationem ; vel 

mortem,” Servius. No ; the verb is here intransitive, and the 
sense is: “What am I dallying about? why am I tedious? 
why am I talking here when there is no use in talking, you 
having already decided on punishing me with death ?” Com- 
pare Ovid, J l< t. 13. 51 0 (of Hecuba lamenting Polyxcna) : 

. . . “ quo friTra l’psto!*' 

f/n 'uh'c moror ! quo me sorvas, damnosa scnectus 


IdOUE AUDIRE SAT EST IAMDUDUM SEMITE POENAS. “ IaMDU- 

j>um hie est quamprimum, ut: 1 iamdudam erumpere nuhem 
ardebant/ ” Scliol. ad Palimps. Yor. (apud Maium) ; and so Ser- 
vius, Ascensius, Heyne, Yoss, Thiel, Wagn. (1861). Iamdu- 
i)UM is not quamprimum, but the very contrary ; refers not 
to the future, but to the just past time, and is equivalent to the 
English already, at lad, the German xchon . Compare 4. 1 : 


“ At regina gravi iamdudnm saiuia euro" 


[not tjuamprimum, but now, /or sometime, already— -schoii}. 


5 . : 


. . . “ equicUm sic poseere ventos 

lamdttdum , et frustra cerno to tondore contra." 
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“turn nipidus uonduflttM arcu contcnta parato 
tola tenons ” 

\jtf ready]. Also (the very passage quoted by Wagner (1801) as 
example of iamduduni used in the sense of quamprimum) , 
Ovid, JAA 11. 2S2; 

ik *ardua* itnntlnthun ‘ dnniittitr cornua* rector 
claniat, ‘ et antonnis tot tun sulmcctito velum’ ? * 

{where the structure is not (with Wagner) “ iamduduni deniit- 
Cte,” and the meaning quamprimum demittite; hut the 
structure is “iamduduni clam at," and the meaning, alretnltf calls 
out — the sense of the whole passage being : They are not more 
1 hail half across the sea when the waves begin to swell and show 
white tops, and the captain already shouts out, &c.). Compare 
also Gcortj. 7. 212 : t 

non et lini sejrH* , iu et Ceroalu palaver 
li'injms liumo togere, et \o t mhuhu,i inemi%oro siratris, 
dum sic: a ielluro licet, duni uubila pendent” 

I /tow at last to press the plough]. Ovid, Mat. 12. 227 : 

‘‘ ‘ utere Kinnlmhuu generoso- sanguine,’ dixit ; 

nulla mora est ” A 

- -a passage which is the exact counterpart of our text, and in 
which the meaning is not “ shed my blood as fast as possible,” 
but. “now at last shed my blood; shed my blood already, my 
blood is ready to be shed.” 

Iamduduni, therefore, so far from being* the equivalent of 
quamprimum, is almost the very opposite, — quamprimum 
looking forward and signifying as soon as all difficulties shall 
hare been removed , iamduduni looking backward and signify- 
ing that all difficulties have been already removed, that all is 
ready (“ nulla mora ”). 
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104 - 105 . 

HOC ITI1ACUS VEI.JLT KT MAG'XO mercentur atkjdae 
TUM VE1U) ARDEMUS S(TTARI ET QUAERERE CAUSAS 


Hoc . . . at hi dae. Compare Ovid, llvr, 0. 7 (Dojanira to Her- 
cules) : 

44 hoc Yt'lil Kmyhtlieus, vi*lit hoe gernmia Tomintis.” 

TuM VERO ARDEMUS SCITARI ET QUAERERE CAUSAS. TllO 
reader is left, as he is occasionally left elsewhere — v.r. gr. 1. 80 ; 
4. 663 ; 6. 77 ; 0. 529 ; 12. 603 — to conclude the actual fa(*t 
from the context. We have an exact parallel in Ariosto, OrL 
Fur . i. 28 : 

44 In donna di sapor oldie dosio, 
die il negroiiiantr, ed a oho ofl'otto 
odiiioasso in (piel luogo selvaggio 
la rocoa, o faooia a tutto ’l mondo oltniggio. 

il 4 no per maligna intonziono, ahi lasso,’ 
disso piangoudo il voeehio inoantatoro, 

4 foci la holla rocca in cima al sasso, 
no per avidita son ruhatore,’ ” 

where the desire to ask the question is, without any question 
being asked, followed by the answer. Compare 0. 303, where 
the actual giving of the sword to Euryalus is omitted, and left 
to be deduced from the context ; and Georg. ! h //JO, where the 
actual death of Eurydice, and Acn. 12. 00 J 9 where the actual 
death of Amata, is omitted, and left to be similarly deduced. 
The sentence seems to he both in structure and sense a very 
exact translation of Horn. 0(L 10. 2//J (of Ulysses and his 
comrades full of anxiety and curiosity to hear some further 
account of their companions who had been turned into beasts 
by Circe) : 

«AA* ore Hr} piv natures ay cur crape 6’ e^epeovres, 

where the text continues : 


Kai rore ruv aWcav erapwv KareXe^ev oKeBpov , 
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and where ayaaaafuOa is interpreted by Heliodorus (see Apollon. 
Lexic., where, however, tlie reading is not aya<r<raju*0a, hut, by 
ii manifest error, ayana^ojutOa) ayav 7rf>o<r&KEifn0a, exactly equi- 
valent to Virgil’s ardkmi s. See Remarks on 1. 86 ; 0. 77, 529. 

Tum ybro. “ Then indeed we are all on fire.” They were 
curious before to hear his history, see verse 74; but, having 
heard so far, are now doubly curious. See Rems, on 2. 228 ; 
6. 47, and 4. 896, 449, 571. 

Ardkmi s. The force of the verb ardere is infinitely more 
intense than that of its English derivatives ; which, having first 
lost their literal, have at last, as a consequence, almost wholly 
lost even their metaphorical sense. The Latin word, on the 
contrary, where it is not literal, is fully metaphorical. Compare 
Oie. de Oral. !?. /j j : 6i Tantum est fluinen gravissimorum opti- 
moruinque verborum, tarn integrae sententiae, tarn verae, tam 
novae, tam sine pigmentis fucoque puerili^ ut mihi non solum 
tu ineendere iiulicem, sod ipse ardere videaris.” Argum. ad 
Torent. Adelph . : “ taut a iracundia incitatus est, ut arderet” 


107. 
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“ Pectins pro verbis post lit-. Nam nunquain fingiiur pectus,” Ser- 
vius (ed. Lion). “ Ad fraudem composito animo, h. e. subdolo 
et fraudulenter,” lleync. “ Subdolo animo, h. e. subdole et 
fraudulenter. Contrarium est ‘apertum pectus’ apud Cie. Lael. 
d0. 97” Forbiger. “ Subdole,” Wagn. (1861). “ Mit heucheln- 
derseele,” Voss. According to this interpretation, pectork adds 
nothing to the sense, which, had the metro allowed it, had been 
fully expressed by “ ficte fatur,” - speaks with a feigned mean- 
ing, a feigned mind, a feigned purport, /. c., falsely. Let us see 
whether this be not a mistake, and whether pectus — always 
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elsewhere the breast, either literally or figuratively — have not 
here, too, its own proper and peculiar meaning ; be not here* 
too, breast, either literally or figuratively. That it is not breast 
literally being perfectly plain, inasmuch as it is not with the 
literal physical breast, but with the mouth, we speak, our in- 
quiry immediately 1 fruits itself to the question whether pectus 
be not here used in its usual figurative sense of emotion, feeding* 
heart, as we, using- a similar metaphor, sometimes say (see 
1 ). 27 5 : 

to vero, moa quoin spall is piopiorilms actus 
insoquilur, veuorando pucr, iam j/rrtorc totu 
ampio” 

[receive you with my whole feeling, my whole heart]. Auctor 
Dial, do CL Oral. : “ut sineera et Integra, et nullis praviltt- 
tibiis detorta, uniuseuiusque natura toto statim pod ore arripent. 
artes honest as ” [take to itself witli its whole heart]). And, 
fii'ttt, the meaning: “ speaks with feigned emotion, feigned 
feeling, feigned heart,” is in perfect accordance with the fact 
that it is with feigned feeling, feigned emotion, feigned heart, 
Sinon speaks all through, as, verse Mo : 

u liis buTvmis vituui damns, ot nus»*rosoimns uluo:" 

verse 105 : 

lalilms insidiis poiiuriqito arte Sinonis 
credit.! res, cupri(|iic dot is laenmisquo ooaMis 
quos neque,” vVc. ; 

and, secondly, it is in this sense our author uses pectus 
in the precisely parallel passages, (##), 1. 525 : 

‘‘ maximus lliunons plaoido sio prrforc fatin ’’ 

[pot, surely', with placid words or meaning, but with placid 
animus, placid feeling]. (I#), 0. 740 : 

*■ olli subridon.s sodato jneUt.v Turnus ” 

[not, surely, with sedate w r ords or meaning, but with sedate 
animus, sedate feeling, sedate heart]. And, especially, (<•), 
10. 555 : 


. . . “ truncuinquc te pontem 

provolvcns super liaoc inimico peetorc fat nr ’’ 
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[not says these words with hostile meaning, but these words 
with hostile feeling, hostile heart, hostile animus]. Compare 
also (#1), Ovid, Trid. 3. oOL (Ovid supplicating the clemency 
of Augustus) : 

“aspirins, quantum (lotions mihi perforin ipso; 

quoquo favoro animi toquo tuc^quo oanam *’ 

[with how much feeling, how much love, how much affection 
you have yourself inspired me]. (c>), Ovid, Amor. o. ./? : 

<li quoquo liabont oculos ; di quoquo prrftts liahcut. 
si deus ipso forem, uumon sino fraudo lioorot 
foemina meudaei t'allnot ore mourn” 

(where “pcet-us” can he nothing else than feeling, suscepti- 
bility of the impression, made by heavily, of the passion of love). 
(./*), Ovid, Ep. 10. Mo (Paris to 1 Men, of Menehuis) : 

“ liunooine tu sperrs hominom sim' port or? dotes 
posse satis format 1 , Tymlaii, imnSc turn* V' 

[man without feeling, . without sensibility], (fj), Ovid, JO/, 
lo. MO (Ulysses, of Ajax) : “ rudis of. sine per fore miles " 
[without feeling, without sensihilityj. (##), Ovid, e.r Pouh , 
4. 7. 17: i 

“da mihi, si quid on ost, hobetantoni pc? font Lcthen” 

[Lethe, that dulls the feeling, the sensibility]. (#), t hitul I. 
Pipit If. Pel. d Thd. OS (of Ariadne) : 

“ sed ncqiie turn mitiae, uoque turn fluitantis uniietus 
ilia viooni curans, toto ex to per for c, Tlioseu, 
toto animo, tota pendebnt perdita monte” 

(where “ poet ore,” being placed in the same category with 
“animo ” and “ monte,” cannot bo the literal breast, can only bn 
feeling), (j), llor. Pip. 1 . U 0: “non tu corpus eras sine 
pcctorc” [a body without feeling, without sensibility ], (k), 

Lucan, 7. 701 (of Caesar, after the battle of Pharsalia) : 

l . . . “ quo pcctorc Tlamaiu 

intmhit, faetus eampis telicior istis M 

[with what feeling? with what emotion?] (#), Val. Place. 
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5. 533 (of Aeetes moulding the passion (“pectora”) which Jason’s 
demand of tlie fleece has excited in him) : 

“ inlerea quonitim belli pugnaeque propinquac 
cum prior, fmgit placidis fern pectora dictis" 

[moulds his fierce feeling, his fierce passion], (fti), Claud. U 
Cons. Honor., p. 60 (<5f the unhought affection of the army for 
Honoring) : 

‘ i perdu rat non empta tides, noc pectora incrces 
ulligat. ipsa suo pro pignoro castra laborant.” 

(##), Yal. FI ace. 1. 642 (Neptune speaking of the Argo) : 

. . . “ k banc [Argo] niilii Pallas 

ot soror banc,* inquit, ‘ mulccns inca pectora fletu 
abstulcrint ’ ” 

[soothing, softening my feeling]. And, above all, (©), Quint il. 
Inst. 10. 7. 15: “ Quare capiendae* sunt iliac, de quibus dixi, 
rerum imagines, quas vocari tpavTamag indicavimus, omniaque 
de quibus dicturi ermius, personae, quaest tones, spes, metus, lia- 
benda in oeulis, in affectus recipienda ; pectus [feeling] est enim 
quod disertos facit, et vis mentis. Ideoque imperitis quoque, 
si modo sunt aliquo affectu concitati, verba non dosunt.” The 
commentators, therefore, are wrong in their interpretation, and 
kkto protore is not ficte, i.e., verbis fictis, but ficto 
affectu, with feigned emotion, with an affectation of emotion. 

But with what kind of feigned emotion, what kind of “ fie- 
tum pectus/’ is it that Sinon speaks ? Arc we left to conclude 
from the “ his laerymis ” and “ miserescimus ” of verse 145, the 
“ lacrymis coactis” of 196, and the kind words of comfort ad- 
dressed to him by Brinm, verses 148 and 149, that Sinon’s 
feigned emotion is that of a heart-broken man, a man bowed 
to the ground with affliction and sorrow ? No, we arc not. Our 
author is quite precise and particular. Sinon is pavitans, all 
over in a flutter of agitation and apprehension ; and this flutter 
not being real — for he is 

. . . “ liilens aniini at quo in utnmiquo paratua 

sou vursaro dolos sou cortao occuiuboro inorti” — 

ficto pectore is added for the purpose of reminding us that 
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it is not : he proceeds flurried, and speaks with feigned emotion ; 
the feigned emotion with which he speaks being the flutter 
tPAViTANs) with which lie proceeds. Compare Ovid, Jferoid . 
19. 191 (Hero to Leander) : 

“ soil mihi, oaonileas quotios obvertor ad uiulas, 
uescio quae /tariff him- frigora pertms lmbfut,” 

where “ pectus,” directly and immediately connected with 
“ pavidum,” is (although somewhat more literally breast than 
the “ pectus ” of our text) still the sentient, feeling breast, not 
at all the meaning, intending breast ; not at all the thoughts, 
sentiments, or ideas. 

Ficto pectork is thus the complement of pavitans, and the 
entire sense of the two sentences, prosequitur pavitans and 
Piero pectork fatur, is prosequitur ficto pavore, or fieto 
pavord fatur or prosequitur ficte pavitans, or ficte 
pavitans fatur — the second verb contributing nothing to the 
sense, and being added solely for the purpodft of making up the 
second of the two sentences into which the author has thought 
proper for the sake of rhetorical effect and the more easy com- 
pletion of his verse to divide the thought prosequitur ficto 
pavore, or ficto pavore fatur, or prosequitur ficte 
pavitans, or ficte pavitans fatur. 


112—115. 

CUM 1AM me TRAmni :s .COXTEXTUS ACKRNIS 
STARKT KQUUS TOTO SOXUKRUNT AET11ERE Ml Mill 
SUSP EX SI EURYPYLUM SUIT ATI M ORACULA PHOE11I 
MITTIMUS 

VAR. LECT. 

c itatum I Med. (thus SC1TAKTYM). Ill Mod. ; P. Maimt. ; 1>. Heins. : 
N. Heins. (1670) ; Philippe; Hcyne ; Brtinok; AVakef. ; Pott. 

S( itantkm I Pal , II “ In Longobardico cod. scitaxtkm legimus,” Picvius, 
III Rob. Stvpli. ; Wagn. (ed. Hcvn., cd. 1861) ; Voss; Lad. : llaupt : 
Ribb. 

0 Vat., ltom., Per., St. Gall. 
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The reading of the Medieean, srrT.m wr, is confirmed both l>y Liv. 5. 15: 
u (iuidiuim co dii portenderent prodigio, missi sciscitatum oratorcs ad 
Delphicnm oraculum and by Iscan. 1. 254 : 

* “ hie patriae ct propriis sciMum oracula regnis 

wnerat.” 


Starkt. — “Starkt, csset,” Ileyne, Forbiger. This is neither 
to interpret Virgil, nor to understand poetry. S tare is, indeed, 
(me of those verbs which art? used in the Latin language in place 
of esse, hut it does not on that account lose its own proper 
meaning. Hr a ret places the horse before 1 our eyes, not merely 
existing, but s tamlhuj there, a remarkable 1 , striking object. The 
object is the more striking, the picture the more vivid, not only 
on account of the position of starkt — first word in its own verse, 
and preceded by an introduction raising expectation, viz., m\- 
mni s oontexti s ACERXis (sec It cm. on 2.217) — but on account 
of its being itself placed before its nominative. The same verb, 
in the selfsame position in the verse, preceded by a similar intro- 
duction, and preceding in the same manner its nominative, will 
he found applied to a real living horse, 4. 1*35 : 

. . . “ ostroque insignis et auro 

,s it at sonipes,” 

and with the same effect, that of placing- before our eyes, if we 
only deign to use them, the horse, not merely being or existing, 
lint standing there bodily ; exactly as the same verb in the same 
position in the verse and similarly preceding its own nominative 
places so livolily beforo us the three hundred horses, not merely 
being or existing in the stables of Latinus, but standing there, 
7. 275 : 

u si (thou t ter centum nitidi in pmesepilms nltis.” 

It is in the same way the uni is said not to ho or exist, but to 
stand, at 0. 22 : “ stat ductis sortibus urna the tower is said 
to stand, 6. 554: “ stat ferrea turris ad auras;” the altars are 
said to stand, 4. 509 : “ stant arae circum tho silex is said 
to stand, 8. 233 : “ stabat acuta silex and this very wooden 
horse itself is said to stand, Horn. Od. 8. 505 : u>c o fisv earijicu. 
And such, I believe, will invariably be found to be the use made 
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by Virgil of st art*, viz., to express either, as here, literal, oi* 
(as 2. 162 : 

“ omnia spes Danamn et coopti fiducia Wlli 
Pallailis auxiliis semper xMif," 

where see item.) figurative standing, never to express mere 
existence or esse. * 

The use of stare in the sense assigned to it in our text hy 
lleyne is happily not to he found either in Yirgil, or, as far as 
my memory at this moinent serves me, in other first-class Latin 
writers. To the great disgust of the Latin scholar, it is very 
frequent- in Italian writers, oven of the first class (as Ikinto, 
Inferno, Li : 

“ alt ro shut no a ^.iaeoro, alt re xftnnin orte, 

quella col capo, o quella con le pianto”), 

and in Italy jars on his ea# many times every day in the ordi- 
nary salutation : “ Come stay” Then theij* is the 8p. extar. 

Wisvkxsj. “ Sol licit i, dubii quid facerent,” lleyne. The 
latter part of the definition is nearer to the truth than the for- 
mer. Suspensus is not sollieitus, anxious, uneasy, hut 
suspended, at a loss what to do, and, because at a loss what to 
do, doing nothing ; suspended, not merely mentally, hut in act, 
at a nonplus, «7ro put Kc\ottjatv or, as Euripides flphLj. AuL HU) 
says of tlio same persons in that precisely similar situation at 
Aulis which is rofeiTod to at verse 110. Compare (##), 4. i) : 
“ quae me xuxpvHxaui insomnia torrent [not sollicitam, hut, 
as is plain from the context, irresolute, undecided, taking no 
step, suspended from action hy the terrifying dreams (“insom- 
nia torrent ”), the effect of w hich upon her is so great that it is 
only after her sister has encouraged her — 

“ his diet is incensum nnimuin inflannnavit amore, 
spemque dedit duhiae ntenti, solvit «juo pudorem*’ — 

that she begins to act (“ prineipio cleluhra odeunt,” Also 

(b), 2. 728 : 

“ nunc climes torrent aurno, sonns excitat oninis 
atfsprnsKtn et paritcr eomitiquo onerique timentem ” 

[not anxious, hut irresolute, undecided whether to go on or 
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stop — otherwise the poet lias failed to convey the full picture, 
and the words “ omnes terrent aurae, sonus excitat omnis ” are 
without their most ordinary and natural consequence]. And (*•), 
Sil. 15. 460 : 

“ illo, ul»i MttMjfnisi Patrcs, <>t curia vocom 
])OMc*orctf ut cantu dueeluit cordsi Sonatus ” 

[where the fathers were at a nonplus, did not know what step 
to take]. That suspensus is not sollicitus, hut suspended, 
hanging undetermined, appears further from the marked distinc- 
tion made by Cicero between the two terms, ad A t t. L 18 (ed. 
Orelli) : “ intellexi, quam susj)enso animo et xoUicito scire averes, 
quid esset novi;” de Ley. Agrar. 1. 8 (ed. Orelli) : “ soltieitam 
mihi civitatem suspieione, suspensani metu, perturbatam vestris 
legibus ct coneionibus et seditionibus, tradidistis.” Compare 
Manil. 1. 66 : 

“ mini nulls ante illos, nullo dlscrimine, vita 
in spofciem con versa operum ratione carchat, 
et at ape facta novo pcndvbat ltinimc nmndi,” 

where “ pendebat stupefacta,” hung stupefied, is equivalent to: 
remained stupefied, not able or not knowing how to advance. 


1 19-126. 


A ROOM! A — H FA U SAT 


Akooiuca, the emphatic word of the sentence. It was this word 
which filled the minds of the hearers with horror. No matter 
how much blood was to be shed, if it had not been Aryolic blood 
there would have been no horror. To aid the effect of the 
word and point out the precise meaning and import, our author 
lias placed it in the most emphatic position, viz., at the end of 
the sentence to which it belongs, and in the beginning of a new 
line, from the rest of which it is separated by an abrupt and 
complete pause. See Rem. on 2. 246. 
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Cui FATA PARK XT, QUEM POSCAT APOLLO. — Cui FATA PARENT, 

theme ; qukm poscat apoli.o, variation ; quem corresponding to 
cut, poscat to parent, and apollo to fata, as if he had said : 
who it is for whom the fates are preparing ruin ; who it is whom 
Apollo, the oracle of the fates, demands. That this is the true 
structure is placed beyond doubt by St at. TJicb. J. 700 : 

“hie certe cst, quem fata do hunt, quem dixit Apollo/’ 

where we have not only the same fata and the same Apollo, 
but the same repeated relative, the same rhythm, and the same 
theme and variation, and where “ fata ” is the nominative. Who 
is there who, observing that the two relatives in the line of 
Statius have one and the same antecedent, does not at once con- 
clude that the two relatives in the line of Virgil must have one 
and the same antecedent ; and that, therefore, the received read- 
ing cui is not to he ejected to make room either for Peerlkamp’s 
conjectural quid, or for Dietsch’s no less conjectural quod or 
quae, each of the three* requiring an antecedent of its own? 
Who is there who, observing that “fata” in Statius's line is 
the nominative to “ dabant,” and varied in “ Apollo,” does not 
immediately conclude that fata in Virgil’s line is the nomina- 
tive to parent, and varied in apollo, and that the alteration 
proposed in the Mi, sc. Olwrr., p. 80, of parent into parkt is as 
little called for as it is little in accordance with Apollo’s recog- 
nized office and mission — that of announcing, not at all that of 
ordering or disposing of, the future, as in 3. 251 : 

“ quae Phoolio pater omnipotent, mihi Phoebus Apollo 

jmmfidf ? " 

Thus, as I am fain to hope, is set at rest a question so long at 
issue among Virgili an students ; and not only the reading of the 
manuscripts justified, but the opinion of Servius and the majo- 
rity of commentators, viz., that fata is in the nominative, es- 
tablished as against that of Freudenberg (Spirit. V indie. Virg.) 
and those who, quoting Ovid, Met. 1^. 21 J : 

“ talia fingebum misero mihi fata parari,” 

insist that fata is tlie accusative, and the sense either cui iUi 
parent fata (an interpretation to which there is the special 
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objection that there was as yet no suspicion of foul play), or 
cur ca verba (verses 116-119) pa rest fata, to which there is 
the no less strong objection that the plural ca verba cannot con- 
sistently be supplied after the singular quae vox immediately 
preceding. 

The verb parara has been [a) repeatedly joined with the 
nominative fata by Lucan, as 2. 161 : 


and 0. 783 : 


“ ille fuit vitae Mario modus, omnia passo, 
quae peior fortuna potest, utquc omnibus uso, 
quae melior, mensoque, horn ini quid fata pararvat 

. . . i\w\t\ fata para rent 

hi [/die, Weber J feroro palam 


(#>), once with the same nominative by Seneca, Oedipus, dS : 


“ iamiam aliquid in nos faUi nioliri panntt 


(r*), once with the nominative fortuna by Valerius Macons, 
1. 326: “ sin aliud Fortuna parat (cl), once with the nomi- 
native superi by Silius, 1. 136: 

“ mugna paraat saptr i ; tonat alti regia eaeli, 
bellantemque Iovem eerno;” 


and, [e), once by our author himself with the nominative 
“ [vos, o] di patrii,” 9. 247 : 


“ di patrii, quorum semper sub numine Troia est, 
non tamen omnino Teucros delere parat U” 


— instances to which might be added very numerous others, but 
slightly different in construction, in which either the fates or the 
gods are said par arc, to prepare, whether good or evil, for 
men ; as Lucan, 2. 68 : 

“ ‘non alios,’ inquit, 1 motus tune fata, pant bunt 
quuin,’ ” &c. 

Ibid., J. G.y> : 

“ ‘ a ut hie emit,’ ait, ‘ nulla cum lege per aevum 
mundus, et ineerto diseummt sidera motu ; 
aut, si fata movent, urbi gencrique paratur 
humano matura lues.’ ” 

Ibid., G/,0 : 

“ quod rdailis genus, o superi, qua pesto parat is 
saevitiaml” 
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Ibid. 2. 4 : 


‘‘ rot-tor Olvnipi, 


sit siil»ituin, qiKxlcunqun 

Plant., Mil. Glor. 723 (od. llitsclil) : 

. . . “ .icjiuimi fuit 

<leos jwrach s«sr, uno oxomplo no onmos vitam vivoront.” 

Aon. 5. Iff : u quidve, paler Neptune, paras S'” 

Fata parent, the fates may he preparing, as Oie. ml 
Quint. Jhttr. 3. 0 : “ Pompoms abest ; A])pins miscot ; Hirrus 
pa rat ” [Hirrus is preparing ]. 

QUAE SINT J:A N IJ MIN A D1VUM, FEAGJTAT. “ ( ini sillt ii dii, 

scilicet, qui tam atrocia postulent, ut, quasi dubitans nee eredens 
id fieri posse, (piaerat Ulixcs, num dii sint, qui lalia postularo 
possint/ ’ Pietseh ( Theofoy . Yin/., p. 5)„ This is not the meaning. 
Ulysses merely demands an explanation of the nimina — will or 
pleasure of Hie gods as announced by the oracular response — 
first, because it is in give this explanation Calehas refuses : 

HIS Ql'INOS SILKT II.T.E HIES, TJ2( Tl S(U K HEITSAT 
1‘UODKRK VOCE SUA Ql EMQVAM, AI T Ol'PONEKK MOltTI ; 

and secondly, because the exactly corresponding expression, 
d. 100 : “ cuneti quae sint ca moenia quaerunt,” contains no 
reprobation of the “ moenia ” spoken of, but only t lie simple 
inquiry what those “moenia” are. Servius, therefore, is per- 
fectly right in his gloss : “ quaeritur modo non quid dicant 
(mini planum), sed quis debeat immolari.” 

Num in a, the will or pleasure of the gods concealed under 
the mysterious oracular announcement. See Item, on “ perverse 
numine,” 7. 584 ; and on “ liaud numihe nostro,” 2. d(K>. 

Aim fi ( is sue u s. Precisely the converse expression is used 
by Euripides, Mod. f+10 (ed. Pors.) : 

KUKbiV Se V wruv T€KTOy€S <ro<p<i)TClTCU 

Tectus. That tectus is here used, not in its derived sense 
of secret, but in its literal and primitive sense of eorered , i. e., 
xhut up, or closed up, viz., in his duelling , is sufficiently proved 
by Statius’s imitation (Theb. 3. 370) : 
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‘ ‘ iHe nec aspectum vulgi, nec fida tyranni 
colloquia, aut coetus procemm perferre, sed afrit 
s*d v tegi, et supcrum elaasus negat acta fateri.” 

Compare also Stat. ibid. 021.; Aon. 7. GOO (of Latinus) : 

“ saepsit sc f eet is, renunquo reliquit habena*;” 

7. 018 (also of Latinus) : 

“ abstinuit tactu pater aversusque refugit 
foeda ininistcria et caecis se condidit umbiis 

Soph. Ocd. T jr. 320 (Tiresias refusing to acquaint Oedipus with 

his guilt) : atptc; fi tc oikov £. 


129-137. 

coMFosrro — yidendi 


Rum pit vocem. Compare Div. Paul, ad Gafaf. 27 : kcu 

fiot]<Tov, ii ovk wSivoutra, w T here Wakefield, with his usual rough 
vigour, “ i. e. y pi&ov (3ot)v. Nos Angli pariter locutionem break de 
souis [he should have said de f ata] usurpamus, sed illis quidem 
minime honestis et ah altera porta erumpentibus.” lie might 
have still more appositely quoted Shakesp. Com. of Errors, 3. 1: 

“ a man may break a word with you, sir, and words arc but wind ; 
ay, and break it in your face, so he break it not behind.” 

Cox versa TUYERE. “ Passi sunt verti” — “ eon versa pass! 
sunt,” say Ituaeus, Voss, Jahn, Forhiger, Kappes and Weidner. 
“ Con vert erunt/' say Iley no, Wagner, and Qossrau ; wlrilo 
Conington hesitates between the former of these interpretations, 
and that which I advocated in my “ Twelve Years’ Voyage/* 
viz., “ converterunt et tulemnt, turned and carried to,” i. c. 9 “not 
only turned to but carried to ” — an interpretation which I now 
find to have been La Cerda’s before it was mine, and before I 
adduced in support of it Ac it. 4. 370: “ furiis ineensa feror/* 
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Tulere is 'after all so vague, and therefore so weak and in- 
significant a word, that too much fault is not to be foimd with 
those commentators who regard it as here serving merely to 
make out the verse and give the participle the force of a finite 
verb. On a similar occasion Livy (5. 47) — happily for himself 
not under the necessity of either measuring the length or count- 
ing the number of his syllables — has expressed, forcibly and 
without any ambiguity, the thought which our so much and 
often so justly vaunted author has here required two to express 
weakly, lamely, and ambiguously : “ Turn vigil os eius loci, qua 
fcfellcrat ascendens host is, citati ; et qutiin in omnes more 
militari se animadversuruin Q. Sulpieius tribunus milituin pro- 
uunciasset ; consentiente clamore milituin, in unmn vigilem conii - 
dentin m culpam , deterritus, a ceteris abstinuit : reuni liaud 
dubium eius noxae, approbantibus cunctis, de saxo deiced.” 

Eripui, fateor, leto me et vincula rupi. — Vincula, 
“ quibus ligatus servabatur, et ad aram addlicebatur,” Ileyne. 
No, Thiel is right ; vincula is not to be taken too strictly. It 
is merely confinement, state of restraint, state of being a prisoner 
— vincula rupi, I broke away, burst from among my guards, 
from the confinement in which I was held. Compare 1. n8 : 
“ vincl is et carcere f remit,” where the meaning is, correctly 
explained by I Icy no himself, not with chains and a prison (the 
winds not having been chained), but u'ith the restraint of a 
2 »'ison. Compare also 8. Col : 

u ct fluvium rind is iunarct Cloclia nipt is" 

\jiot her chains being broken, hut her confinement, or state of 
custody, being broken — “ frustrata custodes,” l av. 2. 13]. Also 
12.29: 

“ victusamoro tui, cognato sanguine victus, 
eoniugis et maestao laerymis, vine /a omnia rapi f 
promissam eripui genero, arm a iinpia Hiuupsi.** 

Ovid, Fast. 4. 602 : 

“ statquo scmel iuncti nonpere vincla tori.” 

Ovid, Amor. 3. 2. 3 : 

“ scilicet asscrui iam me, n(pU{iic catenas ; 
et quae depuduit ferro, tulisse pudet” 
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— examples, the two former of the use of the expression rum- 
pere vincula, the latter of the use of the even more precise 
expression rump ere catenas, in a still less literal sense, the 
confinement or bondage spoken of being not even so much as 
physical, only moral. Sinon’s chains had been already taken 
off, and he was standing at the altar with the sacred fillet round 
his head (verses 155 and 156), when he burst away from among 
the hands of his executioners (“ vincula rupit et eripuit se leto”). 
See Rem. on “ vinclis et oarcere frenat,” 1. 58. 

Wagner (1861) does not know what vincula are here spoken 
of, but is quite sure they are not the same as those spoken of in 
verse 147: “Quae vincula? certe non ea quae, vers. 147, 
commemoraiitur” — a piece of information second in importance 
to none in his entire work, the vixcla of verse 147 being those 
Trojan viNCLA with which Sinon is brought bound before Priam 
and from which Priam now orders him to be relieved (atqije 
ARCTA LEVARI VINffLA 1UBET TRIAMUs) ; and the VINCULA of Olir 
text being those (Grecian) vincula from which he had previously 
broken loose (eripi i, fateok, leto me, et vincula hupi). In 
liis next edition Wagner’s doubt will have been cleared up, and 
lie will be able to tell us all this. 

DeLITUI 1)UM VELA DAK ENT, SI FORTE DEDISSENT. I adhere to 
the received punctuation, and reject that of lleyne, which places 
the words da rent si forte between two commas so as to refer 
vela not to da rent, but to de dissent. I am determined to this 
choice, not only by the reasons assigned by Wagner, but by the 
very remarkable parallel, verse 756: 

“ inde domum si forte* pedem, si forte tulisset, 
me refero.” 

Patkiam antiquam. — Antiquam, not merely old (“Pristinam, 
nihil amplius,” Heyne), but, as occasionally elsewhere, dear 
old (“ der heimatli alte gefilde,” Yoss) — old, and because of its 
being old, and therefore associated with so many recollections, 
dear. This suggested meaning, if I may so call it, does not 
accompany the word into the English language, but is found in 
the Saxon derivative okl } which therefore and not “ ancient” is 
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the word which corresponds with the axtiquam of our text. 
Thus we never say in this sense “ ancient England,” or “ an- 
cient Ireland,” hut always “ old England,” and “ old Ireland 
iiever “ the good ancient times,” hut always “ the good old 
times.” Compare Soph. Ocd. Tt/r . lJOi : ra 7 rarpia Aoyut 
iraAata 8u)/ua0’. • 


141 143. 

QUOD TK PER SUPEROS KT COX SCI A XIJ MIX A YKRI 

PER SI QUA EST QUAE RESSTAT ADHl'C MORTAL1UUS USQUAM 

1NTEMKRATA l'IDES ORO 


4 

Superos and xumixa are not two distinct co-ordinate subjects 
joined together in the sense as they are joined together in the 
grammar hy the copulative et. There is in the sense hut ono 
subject, superos (i. r. the gods, appealed to by Siiion as con- 
seios veri) ; hut, it being a matter of difficulty forfjie author 
to connect con seios veri with that word and at the same time 
round his verse, xumixa is had recourse to in order to supply the 
necessary dactyl in the fifth place, and so a word wholly super- 
fluous to the sense, and both embarrassing to and deceptive of 
the reader, introduced — the sense being neither more nor less 
than superos conscios veri; and the reader being lured 
away in search of some difference in meaning between superos 
and xumixa to account for the latter alone, and not the former, 
being conscious of truth. Such is the real nature of the epexegesis 
so much admired by those numerous readers who, to admire any- 
thing, require no more than to find it in Yirgil. See llem. on 
“Italiam Lavinaque lit t ora,” 1. 6-9, and concluding paragraph 
of Rem. on “ molem et montes altos,” 1. 66. 

Eides.— “ Eides quam hie inclamat est iusti rectique obser- 
vantia, h. iuris divini et humanitatis,” Heyne ; as if Sinou 

7 * 
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adjured Priam by bis reverence for the gods on the one hand, 
and by his respect for right and justice on the other. This is 
not the meaning. There is neither a double adjuration, nor is 
fides ever “ observantia iusti rectique.” For (1), the adjuration 
is not double, but single and simple, — “ I adjure thee by the 
gods and by intemerata fides, if there is any among men,” 
/. e. by the intemerata fides of the gods, and men if, indeed, 
there is auy such thing among men ; plainly an adaptation to 
the epo of the “prodeum atque hominum fidem” of every-day 
life, and the genteel comedy. Compare 0. 458 (Aeneas address- 
ing the shade of Dido) : 

. . • “ per sit leva iuro 

per super oh, et si qiia Jides tell uro sub ima est.’* 

‘I swear by the gods above, and by whatover fides there is 
here in Ilades,” i. r., “I swear by the tides both of the gods 
above, and of the Manes; and (*J), fides is not 6i observantia 
iusti rectique, L e. luris ilivini et huinauitatis,” but, as fides is 
always and invariably faith, the keeping inviolate of one’s word, 
promise, or pledge (as Cic. tie Off. 1. 7 : “ Fundamentum esl 
autem iustitiae fides ; idest, dictorum con vcntoruiuque constant ia 
et veritas”) ; in other words, fides is moral truth. Compare 
11.511: 

. . . “ ut fama Jidem missique roportant 

exploratory'* 

[as public rumour and the report of our scouts pledge us their 
faith, i. c. assure us]; 4. 597: “ en dextra 4 /?V/c-sqiie,” [see how 
he has kept his pledged faith] ; 4. 552 : 

“ non servata Jidvs, oiiiori promissa Sycliaeo.” 

And such, if I am not mistaken, -will be found to be the mean- 
ing of fides wherever it occurs, and it is also the meaning* of 
our English derivative and parallel, Faith, as Clarke, Sermon, S. 
“ The word faith always contains the notion of faithfulness or 
fidelity.” 

It being Sinon’s first and principal object, failing which all he 
could say or do would be worse than useless, to convince his hearers 
of his moral truth, of his fides [Gr. ro rr icttov, It. Icaltd, Fr. %- 
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unU ), nothing could be more proper than liis adjuring Priam by 
tlie fides, u r . moral truth, of gods and men, especially of the 
gods who knew the facts, the absolute truth (conscia xumina 
vert), and would themselves their own fides being intemerata, 
testify truly. Into wliat court were ever more competent wit- 
nesses brought — un impeachable themselves, and acquainted 
besides with all the facts? Never in any treatise of Ethics 
were the two so essentially different kinds of truth more accu- 
rately distinguished from each other: the verum, or the true 
in fact and independently of opinion ; and the fides, or true in 
opinion independently of fact. In like manner, (>. 458, it being 
Aeneas' s first and principal object to convince Dido of his fides, 
his moral truth and sincerity, his appeal is as before to the fides 
or moral truth and sincerity ; but being no longer among men, 
his appeal is no longer to the same fides, the same moral truth 
and sincerity as before, viz., the fides of gods and men, but 
to the fides of the gods and of those amrjhg whom he now 
finds himself, viz., the Manes : 

. . . por sidora imo 

per suporos, r*t si «jm;i jiihs folium suit ima ost.” 

Oil tho contrary, Aeneas's object in his first interview with Dido 
being not to inspire her with confidence in his words (entire con- 
fidence being already and beforehand plaeed in them by the 
guileless, generous, and candid queen), but to express his un- 
bounded gratitude and everlasting obligation to her, his appeal 
is made not to fides, but to iusfitia, that instil ia which, 
whether to he found in heaven or. wherever else, would never 
leave unrewarded, such unexpected and unexampled benignity, 
generosity, and munificence : 

. . . “ si <pia pi us rosportant nuiuina, si quid 

lisfjuam iintt it \tt ost,*’ 

with which appeal to iustitia, Ileyne, followed, as I believe, 
by most commentators, has confounded the very different appeal 
in our text to fijiks. Again, and with similar propriety, 2. 545, 
it is neither to fides nor to iustitia, but to pi etas, tender- 
heartedness, the tender-heartedness of heaven (see Hem. on 
1. 14), that Priam appeals when he calls upon the gods to 
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reward, as it deserves, the outrage inflicted by Pyrrhus on an 
affectionate tender-hearted parent : 


“ ‘ at tibi pro scelore* cxclamat, * pro talibus ausis, 
tli, si qua est euelo piotas, quae talia curd, 
persolvant grates dignas et praemia reddant 
» debita,#qui uati coram mo cernerc lctum, 

* feeisti, et patrios foedasti funere vultus.’ ’’ 

CoXSCIA NUMINA VEK1. Not K I'M IN A A’ Kill, blit COXSCIA YERI 
as, Aon. !+. oil) : 


u tostatur moritura dcos et eonwiif fail 
sidera.” 

Manil. 1. 1 

1 carmine divinas artes et content J'titi 

sidera 

dedueere mundo 

aggredior.” 

The two expressions comcia fall and come in rori are, indeed,, 
nearly identical, that which is fated being of course true, and 
that which is true being fated. 


145. 


M 1SE KKSCIM US ULTRO 


“ Ultro autem non est xponte, nani iam rogaverat, sed bumper” 
Servius (ed. Lion), followed by Wagner (1861), and Coningtoiu 
44 Ultro est Mentor, facili promptoque ammo” lleyne, followed 
by Wagner, Quaest. Virtj . “ Non solum oius precibus et 
lacrymis impulsi, sed nostro etiam sensu eonmioti, facili proinp- 
toque animo,” Forbiger. 44 Talibus lacrymis yitam damus, et 
miskrescimus vel ultro ] iiedum rogati, ut ab hoe nunc duri 
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siinus,” Doederlein. Let us try to extricate ourselves out of 
this cloudy uncertainty and confusion, and in order to arrive at 
the meaning of ultro in our text, of ultro in connexion with 
miserksoimus, inquire first what is the meaning of ultro else- 
wliere, what is the proper and usual meaning of the word ultro. 
The proper and usual meaning of ultro, *like the proper and 
usual meaning of any other word, is only to be ascertained by 
induction. Compare, accordingly (a), Caelius Syinposius, 
Amujrn . V(] (of Echo) : 

“ virgo modcsta sacri legem bene servo pudoris ; 
ore proeax non sum, nec sum t cineraria lingua ; 
ultro nolo loqui, sed do responsa loqnenti” 

[here “ ultro' 5 is plainly neither “ in super,” nor “ facili prompto- 
que anirno,” nor both together, but* proprio motu; i. c. of 
myself, taking the initiative]. (J>), Terent. 7. : 

. . . “ novi ingenium muMcnun : 

nolunt, ubi veiis ; ubi nolis, eupiunt ultro ” 

[/.<?. eupiunt proprio motu; of themselves, taking the ini- 
tiative]. (€»), Sen. llippol. J+Ul 

“ at si quis ultra sc malis offert volcns, 
seque ipso torquet, porderc cst dignus bona, A 
queis ncscit uti” 

[/.<?. proprio motu offert], (cl), Liv. 21. 1: “ Itomanis 
indignantibus, quod victoribus victi ultro inferrent arma; Poenis, 
quod superbe avareque crederent imperitatum victis esse” [/. e. 
proprio motu inferrent ; of themselves, taking the initia- 
tive]. (e), Liv. 20. 17 : “ Ne iis quidem quae ultra dicta erant 
stabatur” [/. c. proprio motu dicta erant]. (./*), Am. 
2 . 193 : 

“ ultra Asiam magno Pclopca ad inocnia bello 
venturani” 

[where also “ ultro” is proprio motu, of itself, taking the 
initiative], (g), Ibid. 9. 116 : 

il at non audaci cessit fiducin Turno 
ultro animos tollit dictis atquo iucrepat ultro * 
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[where also “ ultro” is proprio motu, of itself, taking the 
initiative]. (Ii), 10. 312 : 

“ oociso Therono, virum qui maximus ultra 
Aenean petit’ * 

[where also “ ultro” is proprio motu]. (■#), 11. 471: 

“ multaque sc incusat, qui non acceperit ultro 
Danlaniuni Aenean” 

[where also “ ultro” is proprio motu]. (J ), 9. 6: 

“ Turno, quod optanti (livum promitterc nemo 
iiuderot, volvenda dies cnattulit ultro * 

[where also “ultro” is proprio motu]. And (Jfc), 5. 446: 

“ Entellus vires in ventum effudit, et ultra 

ipse gravis graviterquo ad terrain pondere vasto 
eoneidit” 

[where also (Although we do not usually employ the expression 
proprio motu in* such eases) “ ultro” is really proprio motu, 
of himself] Entellus being himself the cause of his own fall]. 
Nor is there one single one either of the examples adduced by 
Tursellini to show that “ultro ex contrariis varias significa- 
tiones accipit, nam cum coact o opponitur est sponte, cum potent i 
est non peten ii ,” or of the still more numerous examples adduced 
by Wagner ( Quaest . Virrj,) to show that ultro is sometimes 
tic to 7 rtfjciv, sometimes irtpaioOtv , in which ultro is not simply 
and without any ambages proprio motu, avroparioGy avrop o- 
of one’s self. See Rem. on 4. 304. 

Let us now see what objection can be made to ultro under- 
stood here also in this its usual and proper sense : “To these 
tears we grant his life, and pity him proprio motu.” There 
is, I am told, the objection put forward by Servius, viz., that 
ultro, so understood, is in contradiction to his lacrymis 
damus. Their pity, I am told, cannot be proprio motu be- 
cause Sinon had besought it (“ iam rogaverat”) ; and not only 
had Sinon besought it, but the author taking up in his . . . mise- 
resuimus Sin oil s most pitiful miserere, miserere, had called 
our special attention to tlio fact that Sinon had besought it. 
The objection is not without weight so long as ultro is regarded 
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as belonging no less to his lacrymis vitam damus than to 
miserescimus, for it is not easy to conceive the life which we 
have just heard was granted to tears to be granted proprio 
mo tu. But the moment we confine the operation of ultro to 
its own clause, the difficulty vanishes, and we have Sinon’s life 
granted to his tears, and at the same time his hearers so softened 
that they pity him proprio inotu. To be sure, this softening 
effect is, philosophically speaking, produced by Sinon’s tears, 
nor is there any such thing in nature as motion without motor ? 
any such thing as proprio inotu at all; but it is not so felt 
by the Trojans, who regarded it as Aeneas describes it, viz., as 
a spontaneous uncaused proprio inotu (ultro) operation of 
their own minds. We have a precisely similar apparently un- 
caused, but really caused, propri o motu of the mind of Turnus, 
expressed by the same ultro, in the beginning of the twelfth 
book, where Turnus, stimulated by the public impatience that 
lie should come forward and redeem his *pledgo of meeting 
Aeneas in fight, not only comes forward, but 

. . . “ ultro implacabilis ardct 

attollitque animos,” 

i. e., proprio motu will not be appeased, but is on^fire for the 
battle. 

The second clause of the verse is thus a climax of the first— 
“ not merely do we grant his life to his tears, but we pity him 
proprio inotu also.” Thus, also, the miserescimus of our 
text is really “ in super,” but this meaning is not contained in, 
is only a deduction from, ultro. 

To the suggestion of Gesner: “ Malim tamen ultro ad sc- 
quentia referre : ultro ipse viro primus mamcas, &c., ut indi- 
cetur animus Priami mitis, qui non rogatus , non monitm , demi 
iubet Sinoni vincula.” I object (#*), That ins lacrymis vitam 
damus et miserescimus, “ we grant him his life and pity him,” 
is a bald, a much less fitting, response to Sinon’s thrilling cry 
for pity : 

miseuf.hr la ho hum 

TANTOllUM; MISERERE ANIMl NON DKiNA fekentis. 

JIIS LACRYMIS VITAM 1>AMI'S ET MISERESCIMl'S ULTRO, 
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“we grant his life and pity him proprio motu, i.e. by the 
impulse of our own hearts/' (J>), That ipse primus iubet gains 
nothing, whatever it may lose, by the addition of tjltro — those 
words of themselves sufficiently expressing the alacrity of Priam, 
himself one of those who tk misereseunt” uj/nto. (c), That the 
euphony of the verse forbids the separation of the sixth foot 
from the fifth by a period. (##), That such separation, if occur- 
ring at all in the Aeneid, is of the rarest ; and (e), That inise- 
reri and ultro are not only joined together, but joined to- 
gether at the end of a verse, and so as to afford the same sense 
as in our text, by Ovid, Art. Amat . 3. 079 : 

“ iamdudiun porsu.'isus erit, miserobitur vitro.” 


148-150. 

4 * 

QUISQU1S — FUG l 

The elder Heinsius placed a semicolon at graios and a comma at 
eris. The younger Heinsius, and, after him, Emmenessius and 
Burmann, retain the semicolon at graios, but substitute a colon 
for the comma at eris — correctly, as I think ; xoster eris 
being thrown in according to Virgil’s usual manner (see Rems, 
on Am. 1. If ; 3. 571 ; If. 1+8 !± ; 6. 8£, 71+1 and 882) parentheti- 
cally between the two connected verbs obliviscere and ems- 
sere, and the sense running thus : “ forget the Greeks (for thou 
shalt from henceforward be ours) and answer me truly these 
questions. ” Wagner in his edition of Ileyne returns to tho 
punctuation of the elder Heinsius, and observes in his note : 
“ Comma post eris ponendum, et quae sequuntur hunc in modum 
aocipienda : ac proinde edissere thus separating the two simi- 
lar verbs, and connecting the two dissimilar. In his Praestabilior , 
however, the same critic, profiting sub silent io by the lessons read 
him in my “ Twelve Years’ Voyage” and “ Advers. Virgil. 
restores with his right hand the punctuation to the state from 
which he had removed it with his left. 
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Nosteh kris, /. e. slialt Bo Trojan, shalt be counted as one 
of us. Compare Ovid, Fast. U. 272 (Attains permitting the 
statue of Cybele to go to Borne) : “ nostra oris,” thou shall [#fr7/] 
he Phrygian. 

Sidera, sky, as Aen. 5. 126, 628 ; and “ astris,” 5. ij 17. 

Ignks, not, with Servius and Donatus* the fires of or in the 
sky, i. e. the sun, moon, and stars, but the sky itself considered 
as fire, the fiery ethereal sky. The sun, moon, and stars con- 
sidered as fires in the sky cannot have a nu men (xox viol a - 
imle vest rum. numkx), but the whole sky — sun, moon, and 
stars inclusive — considered as a unity, can. See Apuleius, de 
Man do, quoted below. 

Non viola hi le, not to be profaned, viz., by any nefas, 
such for instance as a false oath, as if he had said : by whom to 
swear falsely were a profanity requiring expiation. Compare 
Liv. 2. 88 : “An non sensistis tri uinphatum hodie de vobis 
esse Y vos omnibus eivibus, peregrinis, tot finftimis populis speota- 
culo abeuntes fuisse Y vestras coniuges, vostros liberos, traductos 
per ora hominum Y Quid eos qui audivero vocem praeconis Y 
quid qui vos videre abeuntes Y quid eos qui liuio ignominioso 
agmini fuere obvii, existimasse putatis Y nisi aliquod prefect o 
nefas esse, quo si intersimus speotaculo, riolaturi simus ludos, 
piaeulumque merituri : ideo nos ab sedo piorum, ooetu concilioque 
abigi.” Eurip. Med. 760 : 

ofxvvjxi yaiav, rj\iov 6 * ayvov aefSas, 

Otovs T€ iravras, tfjLfxevciv a <rov k\vw. 

Apuleius. de Miindo (ed. Flor. p. 708) : “ Caelum ipsum, stel- 
laeque eaeligenae, omnisque siderea compago aether vocatur: 
non, ut quidam putant, quod ignitus sit et incensus, sed quod 
cursibus rapidis semper rotetur : element um, non unuiu ex 
quatuor quae nota sunt cunctis, sed longe aliud, numero quint um, 
ordine primum, genere divinuin et inclolabile .” Sil. 0. 108 : 

“ turn iuvonis, inaestum attollens ad sidera vultmn : 

‘ pollutae dextrae et facti Titania testis 
infandi, quae noetumo men lumine tela 
dirigis in patrium corpus, non ainplius/ inquit, 

‘ his oculis et damnato vlolaberc visa.* ’’ 
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The sense assigned to the word by Serving (viz., a^Oaprov) be- 
longs to a later latinity. Compare Flav. Yopisc. Vita Divi Aure - 
Ham, J+1 : “ Recte atque ordine consnluissent dii immortales, P. 
<1, si boni ferro inviolabiles exstitissent, ut longiorem dueerent 
vitam : neque contra eos aliqua esset potestas iis qui neces in- 
fandas tristissima mfcnte concipiunt. Viveret enim princops 
noster Aurelianus quo neque utilior fuit quisquam. ,, 

Yos ARAB ENSESQUE jVEFAXDI QUOS FtJGI. “ NeqilO ullis 
adpetitus insidiis est, neque devotus hostiae ; denique sie de om- 
nibus iurat, ut per ea quae noil fuerunt dans sacrament urn, 
careat obiurgatore,” Fragm. vet. interp. in Yirg. op. Maiurn, 
vol. 7, p. 272. See the similarly equivocating oath of Andro- 
mache, Senec. Troad. GO 


106-170. 

VITTAEQUE DANAUM 


VAR. LECT. 

[puuct,"\ vittaeruk DKr.M, RCAS III Servius ; 1\ Maiiut. ; D, Heins.; X. 
Heins. ; Heyne ; YVagn. (Praest-.); Ribb. 

[/wncf.] vittaeque, deux was III “ Multi hie distinguunt, et sic sub- 
iungunt : dkux quas iiostia gkssi,” Servius; Voss. 

Not il os' lma deum, but vittae DEiJM, exactly as 11. 1 : 

Ci Yota damn primo victor solvobat E00.” 

To in nice dkum the commencing word of the clause is to throw an emphasis 
on it wholly foreign to the sense. On the contrary, it comes in easily 
and naturally after vittae, bringing with it, in that secondary posi- 
tion, no emphasis. 

Fas mihi. The subsequent ten eor points out the structure; fas 
4Ht, not fas sit ; i. e. tkstor fas mitii esse . . . et me teneri. 

Omnia ferre sun auras. Compare Timaeus, Lex. Platon . : 
V 7r ? avyag, vi ro rov apQpov , tf viro rov irefpwTKrjuevov aepa 9 
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where llemsterhusius : “ Usitata locutio vtt’ avyac ayuv in 
apertam lueeni proferri.” 

Servataque serves. Compare Petron. (ed. Hadrian.), p. 
155: “servame, servabo te.” Sil. 14. 172: “servos nondum 
servotus ab hoste.” 

Stetit (163). — “ Stetit pro vulgari pesitafuit in” Heyne. 
On the contrary, stare, in this the figurative use of the term, 
loses nothing of its sense of standing , and the hope and confi- 
dence of the Danai is said to stand — not in, but — by the assist- 
ance of Pallas, exactly as the Homan state is said to stand — not 
in, but — by military discipline, Liv. 8. 7 (T. Manlius Torquatus 
to his son) : “ Diseiplinam militarom, qua stetit ad lianc diem 
liomana res, solvisti a* the Latin state is said to stand — not 
in, but — by the guardianship of a woman, Liv. 1. 3: “ Tantis- 
per tutela muliebri (tanta indoles in'Lavinia erat) res Latina et 
regnum avitum paternumque puero stetit;” a§ the Lacedaemo- 
nian state is said to have stood for so many «y ears by the laws of 
Lycurgus, Liv. 30. 33 : “ ademptas, quibus ad earn diem ci vitas 
stetisset, Lycurgi legos »n tho Italian kingdom is said by Seipio 
Africanus the elder (Silius, 13. 654, ed. Hup.) to have stood — 
not in, but — by P. Corn. Seipio, his father : 

“ quits to, cure pater, quo stabuut Itala regna, k 
ex os us Latium do us abstulit 

a h the Homans are said by Propertius (3. 22.21) not merely to 
be, but to stand powerful : 

4 1 nam quantum i'erro tantum pietate potentos 
a tamwi : victriees tempera t ira man us 

and as Cicero, ad Fam. Id. JO, informs Planciis that he (Plancus) 
knows by what men and men of what rank he (Cicero) stood, 
(held liis erect position) : “per quos homines ordinesque stele rim, 
quibusque munitus fuerim, non ignoras.” Compare also Propeit. 
4. 11. 1 : 

“ dcsinc, Paulle, meum lucrimis urgcrc sepulcrum : 
panditur ad nullas ianua nigra prcces. 
cum aemel infemas intrarunt fuitera leges, 
non exorato stant adamanto viae” 

[the ways (/. c. the passages) stand (/. e. stand closed) with ada- 
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mantj. Compare also Ovid, Fast. 5. 383 : “ saxo stant antra 
vetusto” [eaves stand built of old rock]. Aen. !;. 509 : “stant 
arae eircum” [altars not merely are around, but stand around]. 

Stetjt, so understood, is well opposed to flu ere ac retro 
su hi. aps a referri, verse 1(39. 

Palladium. — Tim best account I know of the Trojan Palla- 
dium is in Procopius, Bell . Gothic . 1. 15, where ho thus describes 
a representation of it, cut in stone, in these words : avrrj St rj tv tuj 

A lOli) tlKCOV 7roXsfXOV(Tr) Tt KCLL TO SopU CtVaT£lVOV<Trj (iTt tg 

tones* TroSr/pi/Sc kcu wg tov xirtova . . . & c * 

FLUERE AC RETRO St HI. A PSA REFERRI SPES DA NAUM.; — 

“ Fluere, delabi, et est no v g tertov. Nam ideo addidit retro. 
Contra Sallustius: ‘rebus supra vota iluentibus,’ ” Serv. fed. 
Lion). That Servius is right, and the Latin fluere simply to 
flow> is still further placed beyond doubt by Cicero, do Off* 
l* 36: “In rebus prosperis et ad voluntatem nostram fluentibns, 
superbiam magnopere, fastidium arrogantiamque, fugiamus” 
compared with Liv. 27. 17 : “ITasdrubal, quum hostium res 
tantis augescere incremontis cerneret, suas imminui, ac fore ut, 
nisi audendo aliquid moveret, qua coepissent flue rent, dimioare 
quam primum statuit.” As in each of these passages, no less 
than in the Sallustian, the further meaning of the word fluere, 
/. e. whether the flowing signified by that word is flowing in a 
good sense, or flowing in a bad, is determined by the context, so 
in our text whether the flowing spoken of is flowing in a good 
sense or in a bad, is to be determined by the context only ; and 
fortunately the context is sufficiently decisive? — retro su heaps a 
r eferri explaining as clearly and unmistakably as it is possible 
for words to explain, that the flowing is backward, or in a bad 
sense ; in other words, fluere ac retro sublaps a referri 
spes dana um is neither more nor less than the thought : the 
hope of the Banal is ebbing , expressed for the verse sake, by two 
theses instead of one, flows and is carried back; in one word, 
ebbs . Compare Lucret. 4. 699 : 

“ quippe etenim fluere atque rccedere corpora rebus 
xuulta modis multis docui, sod plurima debent 
ex animalibus iis quae sunt exercita motu,” 
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where “fluere” is the very fluere of our text, and whore 
“ fluere” and “ recedere” make up jointly the notion of ebbing ; 
exactly as in our text flu eke and hktko suhlapsa kekekki 
make up jointly the same notion, viz., that of ebbing. Nothing 
is farther from Virgil’s mind than the “ retro Jerri , , fabi” of a 
“ moles, quae in altum erat invecta” (Heyne), or of a “ frag- 
minis saxi quod vetustas subruit, vel ruina qualibet decidentis” 
(Wakefield), unless it be Conington’s “ man carried off from his 
standing-ground in aoUdo by the reflux of a wave, and so borne 
back to sea.” 

Little objection will be made to the ebl> of hope by anyone 
who happens to remember Edmund Burke’s ebb and flow of 
monarchies [On a rajivide peace ) : “ Such, and often influenced 
by such causes, has commonly been the fate of monarchies of 
long duration. They have their ebbs and their flows. This 
has been eminently the fate of the monarchy of Franco.” 


178 - 179 . 


OMINA XI KKPKTANT A KG IS XUMKNQUE REDUCANT 
QUOD 1*EL AGO KT CTKYIS SKCUM AVKXERK ( A Rifs' IS 

VAIL IF.CT. 

A vex ERE I Vat., Pal., Med. ; “In Medieco cod. ct aliquot siliis avkxkre 
legitur,” Pierius. II JJ. Ill N. Heins. ; Phil. ; hum. ; Heync ; 
Brunek ; Pott.; Jacck ; Dorpli.; liaupt ; Wagn. (Led. Vinj . and 
Praest.) ; Bibb. ; Kappes. 

ad vex ere II }*. Ill Von. 1470, 1471, 1472, 147d ; Mil. 1475, 1492; 
lire sc. ; P. Manut. ; 1). lleins. ; La Cerda ; Lad. ; Bask. 

V EXE RE II - 7 : \y. 
evexere II iV- 
auxere II - 7 V. Ill Pr. 
adduxere II vV. 

DUXERE II -vV* 

0 Rom., Ver ., St. Gall. 
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Numen reducant. — “ Cum ipso Palladio avecto ut solennibus 
saoris restituatur in sedem suam revertendum,” Heyne, Wagner, 
lvappes, and commentators generally. Erroneously, as I think ; 
numen is not the Palladium, the statue of the goddess, nor is 
the Palladium to be restored. Numen is the approbation, the 
good will of the gods, the blessing of heaven (not by any means 
the blessing of Pallas in particular), thatjblessing of heaven with 
which the Greeks formerly sailed to Troy — 

Cil O I) l‘EL AGO KT CUKVIS SECUM AVEXERE C A UI MS. 

This numen is rendered ipso facto void and null by their return ; 
in other words, having been obtained only for the expedition, it 
ceases of itself, that expedition being concluded; and it becomes 
necessary to obtain a new numen for the new expedition. 
This is precisely the rationale of the superstition as it prevailed 
in Virgil’s own time. Disappointed in his expedition, the consul, 
or other commander of the army, returned to Home, in order to 
set out de novo oil the new expedition to the same place with 
new auspices ; and so precisely our text : numen reducant, go 
home with the numen ; quod avkxere cajunis, with which they 
had set out; omixa re pet ant, take new auspices (deos paraxt 
comites, obtain a new numen ; peeagoqije remexso aderunt, 
set out again and arrive afresh). Numen reducant is thus, not 
a totally independent action from omixa repetaxt, but that 
previous action which was necessary and indispensable before 
omixa repetaxt was possible — in other words, omixa repetaxt 
and numen reducant, intimately bound together by the con- 
junction que, constitute one whole ; and rk-pktant and re- 
ducant are but modifications of the same general idea of 
applying to heaven de novo . 

Numen reducant, although expressive of an action which 
in point of time precedes, is yet placed after omixa repetaxt, 
according to Virgil’s usual custom (vartpov nportpov) of placing 
the principal or main action first, and that which was only sub- 
sidiary to the main action, after. 

The Palladium is not to be restored, profaned and violated 
by bloodstained bands ; it is now worth nothing, enters no more 
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into the calculations either of the Trojans or Calchas, reappears 
no more upon the scene. Pallas is to be atoned not by the res- 
toration of the old image, but by the presentation of the wooden 
horse, which, according to Sinon’s story, has been made of so 
enormous size expressly in order that it might not be taken into 
the city, and serve the purpose of a new Palladium. 

As to numen see, further, Item, on “ numine laeso,” 1. 12. 


182-184. 

ITA DIGERIT OM1NA CALCHAS 
HANC PRO PALLADIO MOKITI PRO NUMINE LAESO 
EFFIGIEM STATUERE NEFAS QUAE TRISTE PI A RET 


It a DiGEiirr omina calchas. — What is th cT force of ITA? Of 
course, thus, in hoc modo — this is the way iu which Calchas 
digerit omina ; or — this is Calclias’s mode digerendi omina. 
But is this all ? does Yirgil indeed only mean to tell us that 
tlie way, which lie has just informed us is the way iu which 
( 'alohas digerit omin a, is the way in which Calchas digkjut 
omina ? Impossible ! There must be some further meaning in 
the words, or they are useless, this meaning having been pre- 
viously expressed. The further meaning is, as I think : it is in 
this manner Calchas digerit omina, /. c. this is the effect of 
Calclms’s manner digerendi omina, viz., not to rid you of 
the Greeks, as you ignorantly suppose, but to bring the Greeks 
back upon you under new religious auspices, and with increased 
force (arm a deosque parant comites, pelagoque remknso 
improvisi aderunt) — ITA, this is the way in which Calchas 
digerit omina ; this is the ultimate result of all this designing 
priest’s manipulation of omens, viz., to bring greater danger on 
you than ever ; it is not I alone who am ruined by them, but 
you also. No argument could be more powerful to enlist the 
sympathies 6f the Trojans on the side of Sinon than the argu- 
ment that Calchas was their enemy no less than his, was using 

HENKV, AENEIDEA, VOL. IL 8 
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all the means in his power to effect the ruin of both- — ita 

DIGERIT. 

Digerit, digests, i. e. analyses, calculates, solves the problem 
of, disposes of. Compare Ovid, Met. 12. 21 (of the sameCalchas 
similarly expounding portents) : 

“ atquo novpm vol acres in belli digerit annos.’ * 

Ovid, j Fast. 2. 625 : 

“ cur pater est vivax, qui matris differ’d annos.’* 

Ovid, Met. /+. U6i) (of Ajax Oileus) : 

“ quam meruit solus poenam digcssit in omncs” 

[distributes and so gets rid of, disposes of]. Renee, dc Constant ia 
/Sa/rientis, 15: “Domusliaec sapientis angusta, sine eultu, sine 
strepitu, sine apparatu, mdlis observatur ianitoribus, turbam 
venali fastidio dig even tihus” [arranging and disposing of accord- 
ing to pleasure]. Senee. Thy est. 822 : 

** . . . “ non suopcdunt 

astra, net; ullo micat igne pnlus : 
noc Luna graves digerit umbras” 

[clears up, dissipates, and so disposes of]. Renee. Quaest. Nat. 7. 
22: “ Nubes . . . modo congregantur, modo digeruntur” [cleared 
up, dissipated, and so disposed of]. Liv. 2. 21: “Nee qflid 
quoque anno actum sit, in tanta vetustate, non rerum modo sod 
etiam auctorum, digerere possis.” 

Nor is this the whole force of the digerit of our text ; there 
is something offensive in it, not properly or essentially be- 
longing to, but nevertheless occasionally to be found both in 
digerere itself and the synonyms of digerere in other lan- 
guages. See Horn. If. 2. 226 : 

• • . route 8’ ecofxeu 

avrov evi T pour] yepa rr taatfitv, o(f>pa itrjrai 
r) pa rt oi x irpoffaixwofiev, rje Kai ovki. 

Pind. Pyth. U. 18Jf (ed. Dissen) : 

ror Trafj.ir*i$n y K vkvv rj/xtOeoifn irodop ir poartiaier H pa 

vaos A pyovs, f*r) nva huiropavov 

rau okip&wop rapa /ia rpt fieuetu auapa irt<r<rovd, aAA.’ «ri teat $aparm 
<papfioKOP KakhiffTOP € as aperas a\i£ir ci >p*<r6ai <rvp aKKou. 
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Numixb laeso, not the violated image or Palladium, hut 
the violated supreme will of the deity — violated, viz., hy the 
carrying off of the Palladium. The latter part of the verse is 
the variation of the theme contained in the former part ; and 
theme and variation taken together are equivalent to : for the 
violation of the supreme will (niimen) of the goddess, hy the 
carrying -off of the Palladium. The words xumine laeso are 
used, both of them, in the precise sense in which they are 
used, 1. 12, where see Rem. 


193-200, 


ULTRO — TURIIAT 

• 

Ultro asiam mag no velour a at> moenia bkllo vexturam. — 
Compare Liv. 3. <S (ed. Walk.) : “ iam satis valida civitate, ut 
non solum arcere helium, sed u 1 1 r o etiam inferre posset.” 

Quos nequl . . . < YRiNAE. Compare Luc. 6. 1^0: 

“ quem non mille simul tuvmis, nor Caosare toto 
siu ferret Fortuna locum, victoribus units 
onpuit, vetuitquo capi.” 

lIlC AL1UD MAILS MTSER1S MULTOQUE TREMENDUM OBIICITUR 

m ag is atque improvida p ector a turbat. — This prodigy is not 
merely ominous , hut typical, of the destruction about to come 
upon Troy. The twin serpents prefigure the Grecian armament, 
which, like them, conies from Tenedos (where, as must not he 
forgotten, it is lying concealed at the very moment of the 
prodigy) ; like them, crosses the tranquil deep ; like them, lands ; 
and, going up straight (probably over the very same ground) to 
the city, slaughters the surprised and unresisting Trojans (pre- 
figured by Laocoon’s sons), and overturns the religion and drives 
out the gods (prefigured hy the priest Laocoon). Even in the 

most minute particulars the type is perfect ; the serpents come 

8* 
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abreast towards the shore, like ships sailing together (“ Argiva 
phalanx instmctis navibus ibat . . . littora . . . petens”), with 
flaming eyes raised above the waves by the whole length of the 
neck and breast (“ flammas quum regia puppis extulerat”), and 
with the hinder part floating and curling along on the surface 
of the w r ater (the hinder vessels of the fleet following the lead 
of the foremost) ; and, when their work is done (the Trojans 
slaughtered, or, with their gods, driven out of the city), take 
possession of the citadel, under the protection of Pallas (“ iata 
summas arces Tritonia, respice, Pallas insedit,” &c.). 

The Greek army besieging Troy is always typified by a 
seipent. Compare II. 2. 326: 

us ovros [SpaKccv] Kara tckv c^crye (TTpoxtOoio, Kai avrrjp, 
oKTUy arap pri r VP 171 /, rj r e/ce t€kpci' 

tI/lius [Axcmoi] t o<T(Tqlvt' trta irro\cfsu£o/uLCP ai/0i, 

T U BtKClTU &€ 7TO\lP OUpt)(TOfXiP €VpVar/VlOLP . 

If. II. m : 

CUCTOS V\f/IV€TT]S 

<poiPrjfvra SpaKopra <f>epup ovvxtfftri irekupop 


us rifieis, &c. 

Also the swarm of bees, 7. 69, not only ominous, but typical, of 
the arrival of Aeneas and his Trojans at Laurentum : 

. . . “ et partes peterc iigmen easdcm 

purtibus ox isdom, ct summa dominance arco.” 

Also the serpent, which, issuing from the tumulus at Saguntum 
(Sil. 2. 592) and gliding through the middle of the town directly 
into the sea, typified the flight of the Manes of the dead from 
the city which was soon to be taken by storm by the enemy : 

. . . “ ceil prodita tecta 

expulsi f u giant Manes, umbraequae recusent 
eaptivo iacuis.se solo.” 

Since the above commentary was written, I have found a 
confirmation of the opinion therein expressed, in Petronius’s 
poem descriptive of the taking of Troy (see his Satyr., ed. 
Hadrian., p, 328), in one part of which he informs us that the 
noise made by the serpents in their passage through the water 
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was like that of vessels rowing and at the same time cutting their 
way through the sea — 

“ qualis silent! nocte rotnoruni sonus 

longe rcfcrtur, quuiii prctnunt classes? marc, 
pulsumque liiannor abide iinposita geniit” - 

and in another (two verses lower down on same page), that the 
necks and breasts of the serpents, as they came along through 
the water, resembled tall ships : 

. . . u tumi'lu quorum pedoru, 

rates lit altiio, liiteribus spuinas agpmt/’ 

llic AMCD MAM S, . . . Ml'I.TOQCK TRKMKNDL'M. CompiUO 

lloin. Oil. !+. m : 

aAAa iro\v fietCov re kcu apya\eu)Tfpov aAAo. 

Tmpkoyida peotora turbat, — u Turbat pectora ita lit 
fierent tmpkoyida ; ita enim proecipites egit ea res Troianos, ut 
ornissa onini cautione facerent quod Sinon# optabat,” Wagner. 
No ; but im pro vi da turbat are to be taken as so connected to- 
getheras to form one complex idea, viz., that expressed by the singlo 
English word alarm — turbat (disturbs) improvida (aaforr$eeiit<j T 
nol-e.rprctua /), i.e. alarms. The Latin language being poor of 
words, is frequently thus constrained to describe or express by 
a phrase what in richer languages is expressed by a single word, 
as: “gelidus <zo\t” frerzes ; “angusti claustra Pelori,” straits of 
Pelorus ; “ aggredior dietis,” accost ; “ expediam dietis,” explain; 
u excussos laxare,” uncoil ; “vela damns/’ sail; “ eques sternet,” 
rule over ; “ aequare soquendo” (3. 071), overtake , &o. See Bern, 
on 0. 801. 


203-213. 


KCCE PETUXT 


IIorresco kkferexs. — This interjection is not placed indiffe- 
rently anywhere in the middle of the sentence, but in its most 
natural and effective position, after the words gem ini a tenedo 
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tkanquilia per alia, excitatory of expectation; and imme- 
diately before immensis ok hi bus angles, expressive of the actual 
horrid object. The weaker effect which it would have had, if 
placed at a greater distance before immensis orrikus angles, 
is shown by Dryden’s translation : 

“ when, dreadful to behold, from sea we spied 
two serpents, ranked abreast, the seas divide,’* 

and the still weaker which it would have had if placed after, by 
Surrey’s : 

“ from Tcnedon, behold, in cirelos'groat 
by the calm seas come Meeting’ adders twain : 
which plied towards the shore (t loathe to tell) 
with reared breast lift up above the seas.” 

Compare “ Triton ia, respice, Pallas,” verse 015, and Item. 

Pectoka qiorum, Ac. Compare Milton, Par. Lost , 1. IP t : 

“ thus Satan, talking to his nearest mate, 
with head uplift above the wave, and eyes 
that sparkling blazed ; his other parts besides 
prone on the flood, extended long and large, 
lay floating many a rood.” 

Fit son it is spumaxte salo. — The brine foams audibly. 
Compare Quint. Smyrn. 12. 450 (ed. Heyn.), of the same ser- 
pents : £7T€(T/(apayi?(T6 Se 7TOVTOQ Vl(T(T O/itVMV* ftlld Petl\ 80 (of 
the same) : “ dat cauda sonituni.” 

Dryden’s translation of the passage is marked by even more 
than Dryden’s usual extravagance, recklessness, and ignorance 
of his author’s meaning : 

“ their speckled tails advance to steer their course, 
and, on the sounding shore, the flying billow's force 

with which mistranslation I know none, not Dryden’s own, at 
all comparable, unless it be Pope’s of Horn. It. 19. 126 : 

“ from his ambrosial head, w here perched she sate, 
he snatched the fury -goddess of debate.” 

Arva. — There is no occasion to suppose, with Heyne, that 
arva is used “ pro littore,” because, interpreted literally, it 
affords a better meaning, viz., the folds, or cultivated plain, inside 
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the beach , where it is probable the “ solennis ara” stood, at such 
a distance from the actual shore as to be in no danger from the 
violence of the sea during stormy weather. Compare : “ pelago 
premit arva sonanti,” Am. 1 . 250, and Item. 

Illi ag mine certo laocoonta petunt. Wagner (1801), 
followed by Conington, refers to “ ille agmine longo” (5. 90), 
and “ agmina caudae” ( Georg . 3. £23), and interprets: “ Intel- 
lige spiras ae volumina longumque corum tract 11111 ’ ’ — confound- 
ing, as it seems to me, agmina caudao, the agmina of a 
serpent’s tail (the joints of the serpent’s tail, so numerous as to 
be called agmina, his troops), and the agmen, march, or 
course of a serpent. I agree, however, with Wagner in his 
other comparison, viz., that of “ agmine Ion go” (5. 90) with our 
text, drawing, however, from it the very opposite conclusion, 
viz., that agmine certo in our text, means not “ spiras ac 
volumina longumque eorum tractuiu,” but “ certum corum 
cursum,” their sure and certain march ; exactly as “ agmine 
longo” in the passage compared by Wagner means the long 
march of the serpent there spoken of, and as “leni agmine, ’ 2. 
782, means the mild march of tho Tiber. See Hem. on 2. < 82. 


213-217. 

ET PRIMUM PARVA DUORUM 
CORPORA NATORUM SERPENS AM FLEX US UTKKQUK 
IMPLICAT ET MISEROS MORSU DEPASCITU R ARTUS 
POST IPSUM AUXILIO SURKUNTEM AC TELA FERENTEM 
CORRIPIUNT SPIR1SQUE LIGANT ING ENTIRES 


Primum . . . post. — There is a most material discrepancy be- 
tween the account givon by Virgil and the view presented by 
the sculptor, of the death of Laocoon and his two sons. Accord- 
ing to the former, the serpents first (primum) kill the two sons, 
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and afterwards (post) seize (corripiunt) the father, subeuktkx 
ac tela eerentem, and kill him also ; while, according to the 
latter, the serpents are twined about and kill the father and the 
two sons simultaneously. VirgiPs is the more natural and 
probable account, because it was more easy for the serpents to 
conquer Laocoon’s powerful strength (see verse 50) with the 
whole of their united force and folds than with such part only 
of their force and folds as was not employed upon the sons. 
There is even some difficulty in understanding (nor does an 
examination of the sculpture tend much to diminish the diffi- 
culty) how two serpents, already twined about and encumbered 
with the bodies of two persons, even although those bodies 
were small (parva), could seize and squeeze to death a third 
person possessed of more than ordinary strength, and armed. 

The sculptor, if he had had the choice, would, doubtless, no 
less than the poet, have represented the killing of Laoeoon to 
ha vo been subsequent to the killing of the sons ; but his art 
failed him; sculpture could not represent successive acts; the 
chisel could fix no more than a single instant of fleeting time : 
driven, therefore, by necessity, he places the three persons simul- 
taneously in the folds of the serpents, and his so much admired 
group becomes, in consequence, complicated and almost incom- 
prehensible, and appears in the most disadvantageous contrast 
with the simple and natural narrative of Yirgil. 

Such is the infinite inferiority of sculpture, and of painting, 
to poetry. The sculptor, or painter, labours day and night, and 
for years together, on one object; and, in the end, his work, 
representing but an instant of time, fails to present to the mind 
as many ideas as the poet supplies in half-a-dozen lines, the 
■work perhaps of half an hour. 

PlUMUM . . . ARTUS. Not AMPI, EXITS CORPORA, I M PL I CAT ET 

UEPASCmJll ARTUS, but AMPLEXUS IMPLICAT CORPORA ET DEPAS- 

citur ARTUS. In order that the structure may be shown by the 
punctuation, the comma, placed by the older editors (the two 
Heinsii and Heyne), and removed by Forbiger, Thiel, Wagner 
(P raest.), and Kibbeck, should be restored. 

Implicat — winds round, twines round. See Hem. on 12. 743. 
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Amplexus implicat: as verse 218, amplexi superant; verse 
290, “ amplexae tenent.” 

Depascitur — feeds away on. See Rem. on “desaevit,” 

4. 52. 

Spiris. — Spirae are not merely coils, but spiral coils — 
tending upwards, like those of a corkscrew* held point-upward. 
See Georg . 2. 153 & 15!+, where Yirgil informs us, almost in 
express terms, that a snake is in orbs (“orbes”), while coiled 
upon the ground, but in spires (“ spirae”), when he raised him- 
self with a motion twisting upwards. The same distinction is 
observable in the passage before us, where the serpents are said 
to be in orbs while on the water, and in spires when folded 
round Laocoon. A right understanding of this word is the moro 
necessary, because it is the only word, in the description, except 

SUVKUANT CAVITE ET CERVKTBUS Al.TIS, which sllOWS that tllC 

poet so far agrees with the sculptor as to represent Laocoon and 
the serpents twined about him as forming an tract group. With 
a similar correct precision, our own Milton applies the term 
spires to the coils of the serpent when erect , or raised upright. 
Compare his Par. Lost , 9. ,'+96 : 

. . . “ not with indented wave, 

prone on the ground, as since, hut on his rear, * 

with burnished nock of verdant gold, erect 
amidst his circling spires.” 

Leopardi, therefore (Libr. Sec. del Eh.), is incorrect : 

. . . u o P ultra parte si strascina 

radendo 1’ acqua, e si contorce, in spire 
gli sinisurati dorsi ripiegando.” 
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scelus, indeed, but well deserved by him 

SAC HUM QUI CUSl’IDE llOHL'R 
LAESKKtT, ET TKROO SCEI.ERATAM INTORSEKIT HA ST AM. 

It was but right that he' should suffer a scelus (exfendissk 
scelus) who had himself committed a scelus (tergo sceler- 
atam intorserit iiastam). He who had with his “seelerata 
hasta” violated (laeskrit), the sacrum uojiur had merited 
tlie scelus they had seen him suffer. And so exactly, 7. 307 : 

“ quod scelus aut Lapitluis tantum aut Calydona merentnn ” 

< where we have the same scelus and the same merentem; 
“scelus”is not poenas scelerum, but scelus poenarum;and, 
the cases of the Lapithae and Calydon being the reverse of that 
<>f Laocoon, neither the Lapithae nor Calydon having committed 
a seelus to justify the scelus of their punishment, a scelus 
to justify their scelestas poenas, the quostion is triumphantly 
asked : what so great scelus (poenarum) had they merited ? 
what scelus hacf they committed to justify the “scelus” of 
their punishment?) Compare also Stat. Silt\ ?. 1. 19: 

“ ipse etenim tecum nigrao solonnia pompae, 
spectatumque urbi scelus, et puerile feretrum 
produxi, et suevos, damnati thuris acervos, 
plomntemque animam supra sua funora vidi ” 

(where “ scelus' is only the premature death of the innocent 
young man). How much more abominable, how much more 
detestable, how much more fitly termed scelus, the atrocious 
spectacle of Laocoon ! of Laocoon the priest, along with his 
two sons devom*ed alive by serpents, whilo lie was in the very 
act of sacrificing. It was, if there ever was, a scelus (Scott, 
Lay of the last Minstrel, 1. h ) : 

u deadly to hear and deadly to toll ; 

Je.su ! Maria l shield us well.” 

For another example of the application of the term scelus to 
an awful spectacle, see Stat. Thcb. 10. 5/+G : 

“ lora exeussa man'll, rctroque in terga volutus, 
semianimo8 art us ocrcis retinentibus haeret; 
mirandum visu belli seelus ! arma trahuntur, 
fumantesque rotae tollurem, ct tortius hastao 
auleus arant.” 
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Compare also Val. Flacc. 2. 294 (Ilypsipyle speaking) : 

“ solvinms heu ! serum Funis scelun ?" 

[not poenas scelerum, but soelestas poenas]; and Stat. 
Si/v. 2. 175 (of the funeral of the favourite of Melior) : 

. . . “ plebs eunota nefa» % et praevia fterunt 

agmina,” * 

[the sin, the scelus, the lie fas, that so young and amiable a 
person should have died]. See Remm. on 2. 576 ; 5. 793. 
Sacrum . . . iiastam. Compare Coleridge, Anc. Mar . : 

“ is it he ? quoth one. Is this the man ? 
by him who died on cross, 
with his cruel bow he laid full low 
the harmless albatross.” 

Sacrum qui cuspide robur laesek.it, theme; tergo scele- 

EATAM INTORSKRIT IIASTAM, Variation. 


234-243. 


DIVIDIMUS MUROS ET MOEXIA PAX DIM US URBIS x 
A( OINGUXT OMXKS OPERI PKDIBUSQUE ROTARUM 
SUB1ICIUNT LAPSUS ET STUPEA VINCULA COLLO 
IXTEXDUNT SCANDIT FATALIS MACHIXA MUROS 
FOETA ARMTS PUKRI C1RCUM IXXUPTAEQUE PUELLAK 
SACRA CANUNT FUXEMQUE MAXU C’ONTIX GERE GAUPENT 
ILLA SU BIT MEI1IAEQUE MINAXS ILLABITUlt URBI 
O PATRIA O DIVUM DOMUS ILIUM ET 1NCLYTA BELLO 
MOEXIA DARDANIDUM QUATER IPSO IX LIMINE PORTAE 
SIJBSTITIT ATQUE UTKRO SOXITUM QUATER ARM A DEIJERE 


Dividimus muros, et moexia pandimus urbis. In order to un- 
derstand the picture here presented, it must be borne in mind that 
the gates of ancient cities were very small, little larger than our 
modern doors ; and that the walls, which were high, were carried 
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across over the gates, so that there was no division of the wall, 
but only a hole or opening in the undivided wall, where the 
gate stood. By the expression dividimus mukos, therefore, we 
are to understand that the Trojans enlarged the gate so as to 
make a complete division of the wall, viz., by breaking down 
that part of the wall over the gate on which the continuity of 
the wall depended. It appears from Plaut. Ihtcr It id. 9 53 (ed. 
Kitsehl), that the breaking down of the wall over the Scaean 
gate was one of the three “ fata” of Troy : 

“ Ilio tliu fuisse audivi fata , quae illi fuero exitio : 
signum ox urce si perissot ; altorum automst Troili mors ; 
tcrtium, quum portae Phrygiao limon superum seinderotur.” 

It is, no doubt, in tacit reference to this prophecy that our 
author dwells so emphatically on the breaking down of the 
wall : 

DIVIDIMUS MUltOS, ET MOENIA PANDIMUS UK1S1S. 

< Vnnpare the similar tacit reference to another (fourth) fatum 
of Troy, in the words (Aen. 7. +76) : 

. . . “ piiusquam 

pabula gustassont Troiae Xanthumquo bibisscnt .” 

Dividimus mukos and moenia pandimus are not two distinct 
acts, but one act and its consequence — “ we breach the walls, and 
by so doing open the fortifications of the city, leave the city 
unprotected and exposed to the enemy ” — and this in a double 
sense, because not only is an opening made through which the 
enemy may enter, but the city is deprived of the charm or talis- 
man which it had possessed in the continuity of its enclosure. 

In Statius’s account of the equestrian statue of Domitian 
(Site. 7. 7), not only is this same fatum of Troy alluded to, 
but, in words which are a manifest copy of our author’s, a 
similar stress is laid upon the dkmon of the wall : 

“ hunt* neque dir ini* copissont Pergama muris.’* 

Accingunt . , . gaudent. — Man is essentially the same in 
nil ages and countries. With this reception of, these divine 
honours paid to, the wooden horse, compare the account given 
by Anna Harriette Leonowens in her work, “ The English 
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Governess at the Siamese Court” (Triibner and Company, 
London, 1870), eh. 16, of the conveyance of the sacred white 
elephant to Bangkok, the capital of Siam : “ Tlius in more 
than princely state he is floated down the river [Meinam] 
to a point within seventy miles of the capital, where the king 
and his court, all the chief personages of the kingdom, and a 
multitude of priests, both Buddhist and Brahmin, accompanied 
by troops of players and musicians, come out to meet him, and 
conduct him with all the honours to his stable-palace. A great 
number of cords and ropes of all qualities and lengths are 
attached to the raft, those in the centre being of fine silk. These 
are for the king and his noble retinue, who, with their own 
hands, make them fast to their gilded barges; the rest are 
secured to the great fleet of lesser boats, and so with shouts of 
joy, beating of drums, blare of trumpets, boom of cannon, a 
hallelujah of music, and various splendid revelry, the great 
Cliang Phoouk [white elephant] is conducted An triumph to the 
capital.” 

AeeixoiUXT omxks opkri, not, literally, gird themsdres up for 
the work, but not themsedces to the work. Compare 9. 74 : 

“ atquc omnis focibuA pubes accinr/itur atm” 

X 

[not, of course, engirt with dark torches, but is famished or armed 
with dark torches, haring dark torches in their hands]. 

St u pea vincula collo intendu xt. — In order to tow it along 
as if it were a ship. Compare Eurip. Tread. 538 (of this same 
drawing up of the horse with ropes into the citadel) : 

kXucttov 5’ afupifioXois Aivoun, vaos (a&ei 
c TKa<pos KeXaivov, eis elpava 
Xa'iva SaireSa re <f>ovia irarpi&i 
naAAaSus Setfav Seas. 

Also Auson. MoselL 39 (apostrophizing the Moselle) : 

“ tu duplices sortite vias, ot quum anrne scoundo 
defluis, ut celeres feriant vnda concita remi ; 
ot quum per ripas nusquam cessante remulco 
intendunt collo malorum vincula nautao.” * 

* Query whether collo malorum, or collo nautarum? Lemaire un- 
deritands it to be the latter, I the former. 
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Heyne, Forbiger, and Thi©l inform us without doubt or 
hesitation, that intendunt is here elegantly used (“ exquisitius”) 
in place of illigant, innectunt; and this is the meaning 
which has been adopted by all the translators, as well as by For- 
eellini in his Dictionary. I dissent, however, on two grounds : 
(a), because there is not only no instance of intendere being 
used in this sense, but no instance of its being used in any sense 
bordering on, or at all related to, this sense ; and (A), because 
the strict interpretation of intendunt (viz., stretch or extend } 
affords an unobjectionable meaning of the passage : they stretch 
ropes to the neck ; prosaically, throw ropes over the neck . Compare 
5.136: “ intentaque braehia remis,” where see Bern. Thie 
meaning is not only unobjectionable in itself, but preferable to 
the former, inasmuch as it was easier to throw a rope over the 
neck than to tie or fasten it at so great a height. 

The idea of stretching, or extension, will, I think, be found 
to enter into all the significations, whether literal or metaphor- 
ical, of intendere. 

Collo. — (i In collo noli argutare ; cum fune ex eo nexo 
trahi equus vix commode posset, intellige simpl. funem ex ante- 
rior© parte aptum,” Heyne ; who seems not to have perceived 
how useful the rope round the neck would be, not alone for 
steadying and preventing the horse from toppling over to one 
side, but for drawing it up into the city, viz., over the broken 
down fortifications (scandit muros, verse 237). See Quint. 
Smyrn. 12. 422 : 

. . . aycipo/jLtvoi S' apa iravrtSj 

ecipriv aiA<p*f&a\ovTo dous * *pi(it\K*t iirirv, 

Sr)(rap€Poi KaO unfpdeu , tiru pa ot tcrOkos Eirci os 
iroatrtv vtto &piapoi<nv tOrpoxz Sovpara OyjKtv, 
o<ppa kcv aifaounv evt irroXicdpov 
«A jconevos T pwtav irrro x* l P f<TW ‘ 

where KaOvirspOtv answers exactly to our author’s collo. 

Illa subit mediakque minans illabitur urbi. — “ Placet 
etiam mens Donati haec : subit [machina] et illabitur, et, 
nondum ingressa, adhuc etiam in porta haercbat ; nam infra, 
quatek ipso in limine portae substitit ; iam mediae urbi 
minari videbatur,” Lemaire. This is all, and in every respect, 
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erroneous : quater ipso in limine portae substitit, although 
in position it comes after minans illabitur, is previous to it 
in the order of time (see Rem.) ; and mediae urbi depends, as 
rightly observed by Heyne, not on minans, but on illabitur. 

Minans. — Servius’s first explanation, “ eminens” (high and 
towering), is correct. Servius’s second explanation, “ minitans” — 
especially as explained in some editions by the further gloss, 
“ eventum aliquem malum ominans” — is incorrect. The horse, 
if “ minitans” at all, was “minitans” only in the sense in 
which all tall towering objects are mini tan tia, viz., in the 
sense of awe-inspiring (see Eemm. on 1. 166; 2. 628 ; 4. 88; 
8. 668). Boileau’s reprehension of our author therefore ( Reflex, 
Crit. 11 : “ II ne se contente pas de preter de la colere & oet 
arbre [where has our author been guilty even of this minor 
offence ?] mais il lui fait faire des menaces a ces laboureurs”) 
falls to the ground harmless, or harming only the critic 
himself. ** 

0 patria . . . dardamdum. — “ Versus Eimianus,” Servius. 
On which comment of Servius, Heyne observes: “ Scili<*ot 
in verbis : 6 O pater, O patria, O Priami domus ’ ! ” The original 
of both apostrophes is no doubt that most touching apostrophe 
of Oedipus, Soph. Oed. T. IJV^ : 

a > YloAv&e kcu Koptvdc , Kat ra irarpia 
A oyu> iraAcua 8c o/nad\ oiov ap * ejue 
KaAAos KaKcoy \movAov €^e0pe\pare ! 

the parental relationship of which passage to our text is declared 
and made plain not merely by the resemblance between the two 
apostrophes, but by the similarity of the reflections which 
gave rise to them — the reflection, in the case of Oedipus, that he 
was himself a icaXAoc kqkwv vnovXov to his country ; in the 
case of Aeneas, that the wooden horse was a icaXAoc kgk mv 
v7rov\ov to Troy, a fair outside pregnant within with destruc- 
tion : 

QUATER IPSO IN LIMINE PORTAE 
SURSTITIT, ATQUB UTEKO SONITVM QUATER AUMA DKOKKR. 


HENRY, AENE1DEA, VOL. II. 
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246-247. 

TUNC ETIAM FAT IS AI*E HIT CASSANDRA FUTURIS 

ORA DEI IUSSU NON UNQUAM CllED IT A TEUCRIS 

Tunc etiam. — Etiam lias been understood by some commenta- 
tors to connect the sentence to which it belongs, viz., tunc fatik 
aperit cassandra futuris, with the preceding context, so as to 
afford the sense : besides all the learnings we had had not to do as 
we were doing , we had the additional warning of Cassandra ; Cas- 
sandra also raised her warning voice . “ Etiam : not, then as often 
before ; but, besides our other warnings,” says Conington. 
“Etiam ei vocabulo, quod eeferendum sit, postponi satis con- 
stat (Fabr. ad Liv. 21. 1. 5), sed apparot h. 1. non tain tempus 
illud eeferendum k esse quain vaticinia Cassandrae ad ea quae, 
versu 242, commemorata sunt omina accessisse, nee tamen 
magis quam ilia Troianos ab temeraria lactitia ad sanam 
mentem traduxisse,” says Diet sell ( Theolog . p. 22) — both of 
them combating the opinion adopted by Heyne and Gossrau, 
as well as by Forbiger, from Servius, viz., that tunc etiam 
is equivalent to etiam tunc (“Tunc etiam int. pro etiam 
tunc, alias languet, ” Ileyne. “ Siout antehao saepius, ” 
Gossrau. “ Sieut antoa iam saepius,” Forbiger) — an opinion 
as correct and well-founded as that of its impugners is ill- 
founded and incorrect. The vaticination of Cassandra is not an 
omen ; is not, like the three sudden baitings of the horse in the 
Scaean gate, a warning not to proceed with their blind act : the 
act has been already accomplished ; the omens — that of the hollow 
sound returned by the wood to the spear, that of the punishment 
of Laocoon, and that of the three baitings of the horse in the 
Scaean gate — have all alike failed to deter the Trojans from 
carrying their fatal determinalion into effect, and they have 
actually placed the horse in the citadel : 

ET MONKTRUM 1NEK1.IX SAl'JtATA S18TIMUS AllCK. 

Omens are now too late; the act has been already done, and 
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Cassandra opens lier mouth, tunc etiam, then also (/. e. then, as 
so often before : “ Sieut antehac saepius, nam Helena veniente 
praedixerat futura bella et mala,” Servius (ed. Lion)), not to 
add ail omen, or to increase the effects of the preceding omens, 
but to inform the Trojans in inspired, but as usual wholly dis- 
believed words, of their impending ruin, f.ytis futukis. It is as 
if our author had said : “ Wo place the unlucky monster in the 
citadel, on which occasion, as on so many previous ones, Cas- 
sandra announces our impending ruin ; we nevertheless, who 
were never to see another day, put as little faith as ever in her 
words, and deck all our temples out with wreaths of rejoicing 
and thanksgiving.” 

If it be objected to the preceding interpretation that it leaves 
the sentence unconnected by any particle with the preceding, I 
ask, in reply, where is the particle which connects the succeed- 
ing sentence with this ? 

r On \. — Let ns see if there be any tiling in the position or cir- 
cumstances of this word to raise a suspicion that it is of somewhat 
more weight than commonly supposed ; that it is something more 
than a mere supplement for the purpose of making up with 
ai’krit the simple sense breaks silence, speaks. First, it is the 
first word in the line. Now, a word placed in this -‘position is 
advantageously placed for the reception of an emphasis from the 
voice of the reader or reciter, if the line ho the first line of the 
sentence, on account of the natural impetus with which the 
.mind sets out on any undertaking; if the line he not the first 
line, as in the present instance it is not, tlien on account of the 
rise in the voice which naturally follows the fall and accompany- 
ing pause at the close of the immediately preceding line. But 
oka is not alone the first word of its own line ; it is also the last 
word of its own sentence, and separated from all the succeeding 
context by a pause. Both these circumstances render it still 
more marked. Being the last word of its own sentence, the 
preceding words of the sentence lead to it, prepare both the 
voice of the speaker and the mind of the hearer for it ; and, be- 
ing separated from the succeeding context by a pause, the. voice 

of the speaker and the attention of the hearer are prevented from 

y * 
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hurrying off from it to the next word. We would expect a 
priori that a word placed in this situation should be an import- 
ant word ; and, on examining the words which Virgil has placed 
in similar situations, we find that they are always important — 
'•**. (jr. y 2. 13, “incipiam 5. 480, “arduus;” 5.319, “ emicat 
H. 072, “aurea;” 12. 340, “ sanguineos 1.153, “seditio;” 
8. 502, “stravi.” In some instances — as, c.t\ gw, the two last 
cited — it will even be found that the single word so placed has 
more weight and importance than the whole of the rest of the 
verse; nay, that this whole rest of the verse is a mere illustration 
(erUiuterung) of that single word. Considered according to these 
principles, ora should be an important word — not merely the 
supplement to apekit, but the subject of the whole remainder of 
the line — credita agreeing with it and not with cassandrA. 
The inference is confirmed by Ovid, Met . 1 J. U+ : 

. . . “ primus quoque talilms ora 

docta fyiidcm solvit, m\ non et credita, verbis,”* 

where, the person spoken of being masculine, “ credita” must 
agree with “ ora” even although the position of “ ora” does not 
indicate such agreement. Compare also («), Ac a. 10. 811 : 

“ ora modis Anchisiades pallentia miris,” 

tlie “ ora pallentia” of which corresponds exactly with the ora 
credit a of our text, ( b ), V. 181 : 

“ ora pucT prinm signans intonsa iuventa,” 

where not only do “ ora” and “ intonsa” occupy the precise po- 

* Oossrau is no doubt at liberty— who shall cripple the commentator’s liberty, or 
clip the froo wings of thought -'—to understand the “ credita” of this passage, not as 
accusative plural and belonging to “ ora,” but as nominative singular belonging to 
some unspecified unknown feminine subject; nay, is at liberty to draw such argu- 
ment as ho can from the Ovidian passage so understood in favour of his (the received) 
interpretation of the Virgilian text, and to insist as much as ho pleases, fiist 
that Ovid’s 44 eredita” is feminine and singular, and then that Virgil’s credita 
must therefore be feminine and singular : but be is not at liberty to leave out of 
his Ovxdian parallel all that part of it which impugns and disproves his own state- 
ment, and establishes that of his adversary— is not at liberty to quote Ovid as 
buying : 

. . . “ ora 

docta quidem solvit, soil non est eredita verbis,” 
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sitions of oka and credita in our text, But where we have the 
4 ‘ii tire line cast in the same mould as, and having the precise 
cadence of, our text. (<*), Ovid, Met. 10 . 200 : “ vero . . . Apol- 
linis ore” (ii), Apul. l)e deo Socrat. IS: “ incredita vaticinia 
Oassandrae.” Add to all which (e), the quotation by Nonius of 
the verse, 

OKA OKI IUSSV NON LNQl’AM CREDITA TKCCUIS, 

without- either cassaxdra or other part of the preceding verse, 
is a more than sufficient- balance for Iscanius’s (G. N<)4) : 

.'it rogina womens, ct nttnqnaw credita Teaeris, 

(Vvmisium Cassandra petit.” 

In like manner, “ Troia,” 1 . 253, considered according to these 
principles, is an important word embracing not merely the near 
"anna” but the distant “nomen” (see Kern, on 1. 253). 
“ Troas” also, 1 . 34, is an important word, the subject not merely 
of the preceding “ iaetatos aequore toto ” but of the succeeding 
" reliquias Danaum atque immitis Achillei,” as if Yirgil had 
said: these famous Trojans, the subject not only of the Iliad, 
but of the whole of the following poem. Owing to this position, 
Africus, alone, 1. 90, has a weight equal to that of Eurus and 
Notus, in the preceding line, taken together. Compare 2 . 418, 
where “ Eurus equis,” owing to its similar position, possesses a 


while, in point of fact what Ovid says is : 

. . . “ primus quoque tali bus ora 

docta quidem solvit, sed non ct credita verbis.” 

The same commentator is at liberty to argue from the fact of the “credita” of 
Ovid’s (Fast. 4. 307) “ casta quidem sed non et credita” being nominative singular, 
that the credita of Yirgil is nominative singular also, and to show if he can 
that Ovid’s “ credit a” is spoken of Cassandra ; but he is not at liberty to omit 
from the Ovidian passage the words which show that the subject of Ovid’s 
“credita” is not Cassandra, hut Claudia Quinta: 

“ Claudia Quinta genus Clausoreferebat ab alto; 
nee facies impar nobilitatc fuit. 
casta quidem, sed non et credita.” 

'Hie following are the i/jsissima verba of Gossruu— not to be misunderstood by any- 
one: “ lta ‘ ardor ’ dicunt pro ‘ wiki credit ar’ ; cf. Ovid, Fast. 4. 307, eadem 
Cassandra dicitur ‘ easta quidem sed non et credita cf. Met. 15. 74 • 4 ora doeta 
qntdem solvit, sed non cst credita.’” 
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similar weight. Sarpedon, 1. 104, the son of Jove, has as 
honourable mention as Hector, though Hector is the first 
named; and the single “Spartanae,” 1. 320, without further help 
or adjunct, is a balance for the 44 Threissa Harpalyee,” though 
the latter is in possession of nearly two whole lines. So also the 
voice and sense delight to dwell on the long slow word “ con- 
spexere,” 1. 156, for which the attention has been prepared by 
the preceding 44 pietate graveni ac mentis si forte virum (piem 
on “solabar,” 1. 243; on 44 Teucrorwn,” 1. 252, corrolative to 
44 Troi’a” in the next line, as if Virgil had said 44 of hi* (Antenor’s) 
Teucri;” on “prodimur,” 1. 250, explained by the whole re- 
mainder of the line; on 44 vultu,” 1. 250, also explained by the 
remainder of the line ; on 44 ltomanos,” 1. 280, also explained 
by the whole remainder of the line ; on 44 iactenxur,” 1. 330, ex- 
plained by remainder of the line and following line ; on 44 nu- 
davit,” 1. 300, explained by the wliole remainder of the line ; 
on 44 thesauros,” 1. 303, item ; on 44 suspirans,” 1. 375, item ; on 
44 regia,” 8. 242, item ; also on 44 spiravere,” 1. 408 ; 44 imminet,” 
l. 424; 44 eondebafc,” 1.451; 44 suppliciter, ” 1.485 (does not 
the reader's ear rebel against the union of this word with 
“tristes” ?). And need I do more than point with the finger 
to 44 bellatrix,” 1, 497 ; 44 incessit,” 1. 501 ; 44 dispulerat,” 1. 510 ; 
44 ardebant,” 1.519; 44 oramus,” 1.529; 44 aetherea,” 1.551; 
“arvaque/' 1. 554; 44 purpureum,” 1. 595; 44 argentum,” 
1 . 597 ; 44 Troianae,” 1. 028 ; 44 iaetatam,” 1 . 033 ; 44 muncra,” 
1.040; 44 instruitur,” 1. 042; 44 consilia,” 1. 602 ; 44 voeibus,” 
1. 675 ; 44 in*igat,” 1. 690 ; 44 conveniunt,” 1. 704 ; 44 expediunt,” 
1. 700; 44 convenere,” 1. 712 ; 44 Phoenissa,” 1. 718 ; 44 haeret,” 
1. 722; “incipit,” 1. 725; “hiberni,” 1. 750; 44 insidias,” 
1. 758 f 

It would be an affront to the reader’s good sense to ac- 
company him in this manner through the other hooks, but I 
must not pass by unnoticed the eminently emphatic position 
of 44 Argolica,” 2. 119 — lad word both of the sentence to which 
it belongs and of the whole oracle ; prepared for as well by 
the repeated 44 sanguine” of the preceding verse as by the whole 
of that verse, especially by the awful words “animaque litan- 
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dum:” while at the same time it is first word of its own verse, 
and separated from the sequel not merely by a full pause but 
by the change of the speaker. Nor is the whole of our author's 
art exhausted when he has placed the word in this emphatic 
position. lie can render tiro word still more emphatic, double 
its emphasis, eitlier by making it the repetition of a former 
word, as “lumina,” 2. 406; “Crethea,” 9. 775; “Misonum,” 
6. 164 ; “ ora,” 10. 822 ; “ Parthus,” 12. 858 ; “ uni,” 10. 692 ; 
“Gallo,” EcL 10 . 72 (compare “ ibimus,” repeated with such 
extraordinary effect by Statius, Silv. 2. 1. 219), or by entirely 
cutting off its connexion with the subsequent context by means 
of a full and sudden stop, as “incipiam,” 2. 13; “ off era,” 
8.6 ; “ impulit,” 8.239 ; “ horrisono,” 9. 55 ; “ terribilis,” 12.947 ; 
“ dividit,” 12. 45; “ suscipiunt,” 11. 806; “ substiterat,” 1 1 . 
609; “ desiluit,” 11. 500; “ buccina,” 11. 475; “devovi,” 
11. 442; “ viximus,” 10. 862; “ Tydides,” 10. 29; “ femina,” 
4.570; “ respice,” 4. 275 ; “debentur,” 4.276; “ deseruere,” 
3. 618 ; and Horn. 11. 1 . 51 : 

avrap circir avTouri /3eAo? ex* w * UK€5 

where /3a AX’, being but one single syllable, is even morc^emphatio 
than any of the Virgilian examples. And who is there will 
dispute with me that it was not by mere accident, but by artistic 
design, that Euripides ( Ilipp . 312, ed. Stokes) placed precisely 
in this position — viz., last word of the nurse’s long address, and 
at the same time first word of a new line, with every word of 
several preceding lines pointing directly to it — that fatal Itttto- 
Aurov whioh, like the last turn of the torturer’s vice, wrung from 
Phaedra her first groan of confession, that never enough to be 


admired ot/ioi 

p 

Nutu. 

fxa rt]v apaatrap iirmav A/uafova, 
ffois rcKvoitri HeffirorriP tyeipuro 
podop, <f>popovpra yprjtfi, oiada pip kcl Awr, 

liriroKvr op. 

Phaed. 

OlU'Ji. 

XuTtt. 

Qiyyopn (TtOfp roSe ; 


Where even in our own Shakespeare is there an equal amount of 
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dramatic effect within an equal compass, and how much of this 
effect is owing to the mere position of the word In-TroXurov ? 

The reader will of himself understand that all that has just 
been said respecting single words is no less applicable to a word 
which is not absolutely the first in the line, but preceded by a short 
connecting link (see Jiem. on “ fugis,” 4. 314), for instance, “ et 
ferit,” 12. 730 ; or to a phrase consisting of two or even three 
words intimately bound together, as “ it lacrymans,” “ ossa tre- 
mor,” “intomerata colit pelagi rapes ” (where we have not 
only the position, but the reduplication), “voce vocat,” “bella 
gero.” 

In Leopardi’s translation of the passage : 

“ allor, volcntr il Dio , Cassandra il labbro 
non mai creduta apre al future,’ * 

there is not only the usual error, the connexion of cassandra 
with credita, but the still more unpardonable one, that of the 
junction of dei iusjSu with aperit. 

Ora . . . credita. Compare the somewhat similar applica- 
tion of “ credula” to “ ora” by Prudent. Cathcm . 3. U8 : 

“ piscis item sequitur calamum, 
raptus acumino vulnifico, 
credula saucing ora cibo;” 

also the “ ora nescia” of the same author, where the face is said 
not to know, by the same figure by which in our text the mouth 
is said not to be believed {Met. U- 329) : 

. . . ‘ ‘ pueri rubor ora notavit 

nescia qiiid sit amor.” 

The above interpretation, never entirely without advocates— 
' lor [first proposed by Servius as an alternative (“ Credita : 
dubium a quo verbo veniat, et an femininum singulare sit parti- 
cipium an neutrum plurale”), and afterwards adopted by J. IL 
Yoss in his translation, 

“ jetzo cntschlicsst auch Kassamlra don mund annahendom a chick sal, 
der, auf des gottes gebot, nie sprach, das glaubtcn die Tcucrer")] 

It was three several times discussed by myself, and established 
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not only on particular, but on general grounds — (see “ Twelve 
Years’ Voyage,” 1853; “Jahrb. fiir Phil.” 68, p. 509; and 
“Adversaria Virgiliana,” Gottingen Philologus, bd. 11, 1856) — 
found, nevertheless, but slow and partial acceptance with Vir- 
gilian students, until by some happy chance not the interpreta- 
tion only, but the very Ovidian parallel with which I hod estab- 
lished, it made their appearance in Wagner's Virgil, Carm. ed. 
min. 1861 (no word of either in any of Wagner’s previous edi- 
tions) ; and being, as usual with the interpretations of thatwork — 
no, not put forward, God forbid ! but — mistaken for the editor’s 
own, credita came forthwith to be joined to ora, at least in 
all the gymnasia in Germany. 

Festa velamus fronde. — Velamus (very imperfectly ren- 
dered by Thiel, “ornamus”; by Surrey, “deck”) means to 
m/, i.e., to cover in such a manner , or to such an extent , as to hide 
from view; and thus denotes the profusion of green boughs used. 
(Compare Aen. 3. 25 : “ ramis tegerem ut frondentibus aras.” 


250-255. 


HU IT — LUNAR 


Inasmuch as the ancients always represented night as following 
the course of the sun, i. c\, as rising in the east, traversing the 
sky, and descending or setting in the west (see Stat. Thcb. 2. 61 ; 
Virg. Aen, 2. <9, and Eemm. ; 3. 512), the words kuit oceano 
^ox, applied to the commencement of night, are to be under- 
stood, not as presenting us with the ordinary English image, of 
n %bt falling on the ocean , but as presenting us with the directly 
reverse image, of personified night rising (rushing) from the ocean . 
So Dante [II Purgat. 2 . 1), philosophically, and following the 
ancient model : 
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“ gia ora ’1 sole all’ oii/zonto giunto, 

lo cui meridian cerrliio covorehia 
Iorusalem ool suo piii alto pun to : 
o fa notte eh* oppos'd a a hit vervhia 
use ia di Gauge four.' * 

And Shelley [Prometheus Unboun d act 1, sc. 1) : 

“ and yet to mo welcome is day and night;, 
whether one breaks the hoarfrost of the morn, 
or starry, dim, and slow the other climbs 
the leaden-coloured east.” 

And Schiller (“ Der .abend’') : 

“ an deiu himmel heron f mit leison scliritten 
kommt die duftende nacht.” 

If it be doubted that mere can express motion upwards toward 
the sky, I beg to refer to Geortf. 2. JOS : 

. . . “ ruit atram 

ad caelum pieoa erassus ealigine liubem 

and to Aen. 10. 256, where the rising of the day is described by 
the very same term : 

. . . “ revoluta r achat 

matura iam luce dies noctemquo fugarat.” 

See also Kern, on Aen. 7. 7 

Leopardi has fallen into the vulgar error : 

. . . ‘ ‘ il eiel fra tanto 

si cangia, e notte a l' ocean ruin a, 
in grande omhra avvolgcndo o terra e polo,” &e. 

Fusi per moenia TKt citi coNTici ERK. — “ Dispersi per 
urbem,” Forbiger. No ; eusi is not disperm, but, as rightly in- 
terpreted by Forbiger himself at Aen. 1. 218, “prostrati, 
hingestreekt Compare Stat. Site. 1. 2. 59 : “ fusa iaeet stratis,” 
and see Rem. on Aen. 1. 218. 

Tacitae per amica siLENTiA lunae. The silence ( i . e. y 
silent time) of the night was favourable to the descent of the 
Grecians, there being no one in the way to observe their motions. 
The moon is called tacit, because she does not tell — does not 
blab — says nothing about what she sees. In other words, and 
connecting the two terms siekxtia and tacitae, nobody sees them 
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hut the moon , and she dors not frit what she sees — does not betray. 
Compare Tibull. (ed. Amst. 1708), 1. 7. 5 : 

. . . 44 iam Delia furtim 

noscio cpiem font a callida node fovot.” ^ 

Also Ibid. 7. Id : 

“ enrrlinc nune titeitn vertere posse fores.” 

That silently i-t'NAK does not mean the interlunium, hut 
tlie time when the moon was actually shining, appears from 
St at. Theh. 2. 58 : 

“ inde per Areturum media vi \ ue s'dnUia home 
arva super populostjue meat.” 

Tacitak ter a mica silently luxae belongs not to vktens. 
but to i bat 9 and is, therefore, to be placed (with I). Heins., N. 
Heins., lleyne, and Kibbeek) between two commas, not (witli 
Wagner, ed. Heyn. and Praest.) to be thrown by the expunetion 
of the comma after luxae entirely to petkns. To place the 
words before littora nota pktkns as forming part of the same 
clause is to make them emphatic. Being unemphatic, and 
merely heightening and completing the picture, they come in 
with propriety only in the second place, /. e. after, nof before, 
the word descriptive of action. 


25G-2G0. 


F LAMMAS EOT US 


Flam mas quum regia rums extulerat. — “ Intelligendum est 
. . . Againemnonein signa 8 in on i dedisse veniendi, sublata face,” 
Servius, Yoss, Wagn. (1861). “ Fax sublata, sign urn protection is, 
e nave praetoria,” Heyne. It being usual, when a Beet was to 
sail by night, for a light to be hoisted on the admiral’s ship, or 
whatever ship was to take the lead, as the signal for sailing 
{see Livy, 20. 25 : “ Lumina in navibus singula rostratae, bina 
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onerariae haberent : in praetor ia nan ‘ insigne noctimmm trium 
liiminum fore.” Stat. AchilL 1. 33 : 

“ ecce novam Priiuno, facibm dc puppo fcvatis , 
feit Bellona nurum), 

and there being no mention at all of Sinon in our text, but 
only of the light lipisted on the admiral’s ship, and the sailing 
of the fleet as soon as the light is hoisted, there seems no ground 
whatever for the assumption that the light was other than the 
usual signal for sailing. I therefore agree with Heyne against 
Servius, Yoss, and Wagner, and find in the following words of 
Nervius’s as usual confused and contradictory gloss a confirma- 
tion of my opinion : “ More militiae, ut (3. 519) i dat clarum e 
puppi signum’ ” — equivalent to saying: a signal for sailing. 

Extulerat. — Efferre being the verb employed in 
Roman military tactics (see Liv. 10. 19; 40. 28) to express the 
raising of the standard, and the carrying it forward out of the 
camp against the enemy, there can, I think, be little doubt that 
there is here a tacit comparison of the personified regia rums 
raising its signal flame, and followed by the arcjiva phalanx 
in struct is xavibus, to the standard-bearer of an army raising 
the standard, and followed by the soldiers to battle. 

The practice of the admiral’s ship carrying a light by night 
for the guidance of the other vessels of the fleet, having come 
down to more modern times, is thus humorously alluded to by 
Shakespeare, Henry 4, part 1, act 3, sc. 3 (Falstaff to Bardolph) : 
“ Thou art our admiral ; thou bearest the lantern in the poop, — 
but ’tis in the nose of thee.” 

Ixclusos . . . sinon. — Cl austua, not the closed doors or 
vents, but the enclosure itself, the chmtri . 

Pinea claustra repeats and explains utero, and is substan- 
tially a variation of that theme, although — there being only one 
verb for the two clauses — the form is less strictly that which I 
have so often designated theme and variation. The picture of 
the enclosure, the chmtri , presented in utero, and repeated in 
pinea claustra, is again repeated in the very next breath : 
illos patefactus ad auras RKDDiT KQUus. Here Fours is sub- 
stantially a variation of pinea claustra as pinea claustra has 
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been of utero, and as cavo rorore in the same verse is of 

EQ17US. 

Laxat . . . EQUus. — Compare 44 Impulit in latus : ac venti/ % 
&e., Aen. 1 . 86, and Hem. Laxat is simply opens : as Stat. 
Thch. 10. 550 (of Ganymede’s dogs) : 

• . . “ frustmque sonant ui la rant 

ora canes nmbramquo petuiit el nubila Intrant.” 

Stat. Thch. S. 7 28 : 

. . . “ tigris 

bell a eupit, laxaU± no genus, et temperat ungues.*' 


263. 


PRIMUSQU E MACH VOX 


“Primus: aut princeps (inter primos, aut arte primus) aut 
numeri sui, nam per ternos divisit,” Servius. 44 C|ui primus aut 
inter primos egressus est,” lleyne. “Molestum h. /.^primus: 
interim ampleetor Heynii explicationem : 4 qui primus aut inter 
primos egressus est;’ quanquam fateor, ita nescio quid exile 
inferri orationi,” Wagner ( Quaest. Virg. 2H. 5, and Pretest.). I 
understand primus here to mean not who was the first to come 
out of the horse, but who took the principal part in the business, 
who regulated and directed the movement of the party, o apia- 
Ttuwv, as if he had said : 44 and especially Machaou,” or : 44 fore- 
most, most prominent of them all, Machaon.” Compare («), Sil. 
7.85: 

“ nee non ot proprio venerantur Pallada dono, 

Phoebumque, annigerunique dcum, primamqiie Dionem," 

where the meaning is not Dione first in order , or they icorshipped 
Dione first ; but Dione of most mid principal consequence, paid chief 
and special honour to Dione , viz., as mother of Aeneas and best 
friend and protectress of Rome — 44 Aeneadum nutrix.” (ft), verse 
32, above : 44 primusque Thymoetes” — Thymoetes, not the first in 
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order, but the principal person, the person who takes the lead, 
management, or initiative — and observe how exactly parallel the 
two passages are in structure, in location in the lino, even in the 
connecting particle que, no less than in the sense. Observe 
also how both passages stand in exactly similar relation to the 
horse, one of them preferring to the party outside, and the other 
referring to the party coming out. Compare also (c), 8. 6 : 
“ duetores primi,” where see Item, (rl), Liter. 1. 80 : 

“ Aulide quo pnclo Triviai Virginia aram 
Iphianassaoo turpanint sanguine foedo 
duetores Dunnuiu delectei primer virorum’’ 

[principal among men, first and foremost among men]. (*»), 
2 . 612 : 

. . . “ hi<‘ Tnno Scacas saovissima juntas 

prima tenet” 

''where “ prima” can moan nothing else than principal person, 
taking chief part in the assault and occupation of the gate, 
directing the party), i.f), 10. 241 : 

. . . Aurora soeios vouiente. vocavi 

primus in arma iubo’* 

[taking the initiative, setting yourself at the head of the move- 
ment]. (<r/), Sil. 2. tj 79 : 

“ fama dcliine gliseento sono iam sidera adiliat, 
i.'iin maria ot terras pyunminpu'. intravorat urbem” 

[the city more than all, the city specially]. Whoever last got 
into the horse was likely, from the necessity of position, to he 
tho first to get out. Now, the last who got in was not Maehaon, 
hut Epeus (Tryphiodorus, 179) : 

. . . VffTCLTOS CIVT€ 

T€xvr)s ay\aopr}Tis €7)s virefraivtv E^moy. 

Epeus therefore, not Macliaon, was likely to be the first who 
got out. Compare also (*.), Capitolin. Vit-a Maxim, lmt iom, 
1 • “ Litcris et Graecis et Latinis imhutus ad prinwm discip- 
linam,” where Salnmsius : “ ‘ Prima disciplina’ hie non est quae 
pueris inoipientibus traditur, sed praecipua. . . . Sio ‘ primam 
- dootrinam ’ dL\it supra Spartianus; sic ‘primum amatorem’ 
pro ‘ praecipuum et egregium amatorem’; sio etiam ‘prime 
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Latinis’ pro 4 egregie’ : ut ‘ prime proba,’ apud Naevium in 
Acontizomeno : 

4 Acontizomenus fabula cst prime proba.* 

If a Plautus ‘ prime cat am’ dixit in Mil Me Glorioso : 

Pa. ‘ At soietis. sed ccqua cst anoilla illi ? Pe. Est prime cat a.’ 

Ita fere Graeci xrpwrov usurpant, ut nptorov aooe, praecipua et 
primaria forma.” 

I have dwelt the longer on this passage, because primus is 
precisely, on account of the difficulty of determining whether it 
is t o be understood in its literal or in its figurative sense, perhaps 
the most frequently ambiguous word in our authors whole 
poem. A similar ambiguity attends the synonyms of primus 
in oilier languages. An almost ludicrous example of this in our 
own language is read every day, if not with admiration at least 
without a smile, by the thousand English visitors of the eternal 
eiiy : it is where the indispensable red book pronounces its 
judgment of a picture which to me, profane and uninitiated as 
I am, is as bad a specimen of pictorial composition as the sen- 
tence in which the judgment is couched is of verbal: “ ‘.The 
Thansfiou ration/ the lad and greatest oil picture of the im- 
mortal master, and justly considered as the jird oil painting in 
the world.” * 


* The above Hem. was written in 1865. Upon further consideration, I. may add 
that — while still fully adhering to the view enunciated above, that im«imus is here 
not first in order , hut first in quality — I am now rather inclined to think that the 
epithet is bestowed on Machaon in compliment to the usefulness of his art. Com- 
pare Horn. 11. 11. 51U : 

iTjTpos Yap ayr jp iroAAwy avra£ios aXKmv 

iovi t ejcTa/myety, en-t t* Tjffia <]>apf/.aKa ira<r<T*iv* 

The word is used in the same manner by Anson. Idyll. '2. 1 : 

“ nomcn ego Ausonius, non nltinuis arte medemli, 
et mea si nosses tenipora, fin tuns cram,” 

where not only is “ primus” first in merit, but the merit is that of a physician. 
And so the primus of our text has been understood by Oynthius Cone ten sis 
(“ Machaon filius Aesculapii, primus in arte incdendi”), exercising his own judgment , 
not as usual echoing Servius, who leaves us uncertain between no less than throe 
' meanings : ‘ 4 Aut princeps (inter piinios, aut arte primus) aut numeri sui, nam per 
temos di visit.” 
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2G8-2G9. 

TKMPUS EKAT QUO VRIMA QU1ES MORTALIBUS AKIiRlS 
INCIPIT ET I)ON<) DIVIIM GRATISSIMA SKRPIT 


Compare Spenser, Visions of Bellay, 1 : 

“ It was the time when rest, soft sliding down 
from heaven’s height into men’s heavy eyes, 
in the forgetfulness of slot*]) doth drown 
the careful thoughts of mortal miseries. ** 

“ Gratissima answers to imuma : 6 trim a eademque gratissima,’ yy 
(Bonington. I think not. Sleep is always gratissima, no 
matter whether early or late (as Eurip. lthesu*, odd ; 

0e\yti 5’ o/xfiaros tUpav 

vv i/os‘ atiurros yap e/3a f}\«{>apots vpas aou?) ; 

and gratissima in our text belongs to quiks only, not at all to 
prima, the sense being the same as if Virgil had written : 
“ Teinpus erat quo primuni quies,” &c. 


270 270. 

IN SOMNIS ECCE ANTE OCULOS MOESTISSIMUS HECTOR 
VISITS ADESSE MIHI LARGOSQUK KFFUNDERE FEET US 
RAPTATUS BIGIS UT QUONDAM ATERQUE CRUENTO 
PUEVERE PERQUE PEDES TRAIECTUS LORA TUMKNTKS 
IIEI MIHI QUALIS ERAT QUANTUM MUTATUS AB ILLO 
HECTORE QUI REDIT EXUVIAS INDUTUS ACHILLI 
VEL DANATJM PHRYGIOS IACULATUS PUPPIBUS IGNES 
SQUALENTEM BARBAM ET CONCRETOS SANGUINE CRINES 
VULNERAQUE ILL A GERENS QUAE CIRCUM PLURIMA MUROS 
ACCEPIT PATRIOS 


44 Visus est adesse mihi talis qualis erat quum kaptatus esset,” 
Wagner. No ; this is entirely erroneous. The meaning is not : 
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appeared to be present to me in such condition as lie bad been 

when RAPTATUS BIGIS ATERQUE ; but : RAPTATUS BIGIS ATERQUE, 
appeared to be present to me and to shed floods of tears. The 
whole force and beauty of the picture consists in the positiveness 
of the predications concerning Hector, viz., that being (not ap- 
pearing tb .be) makstissimus, and raptajus bigis, and ate r 
c ruento pulvere, he appeared to be present to Aeneas, and to 
shed floods of tears. Visits a dess k mi hi largosquk eitunokrk 
eletus is placed immediately after the subject in order to satisfy 
the impatience of the reader. Instead of reserving his account 
of what the subject appeared to do, until after he had completed 
his account of the subject himself, our author informs you as 
speedily as possiblo that he appeared to stand before Aeneas and 
shed floods of tears. There is then time, without teazing the 
reader with uncertainty, to complete the description of the sub- 
ject, commenced with makstissimus and immediately broken off ; 
and the description is accordingly completed in the words 

RAPTATUS RIG IS, ATERQUE CRUENTO PULVERE, PERQUE PE OKS 

traiectus lora tumkntes. We have thus, according to our 
author’s usual manner, first (viz., from in somnis as far as 
p let us), a rapid sketch of the whole, and then (viz., from 
raptatus as far as tument.es), the colouring and filling up of 
the details. The prosaic arrangement would he : Hector, 

MAKSTISSIMUS, RAPTATUS BIGIS, ATERQUE CRUENTO PULVERE, 
PERQUE PEDES TRAIECTUS, YiSUS ADKSSE Mill! LARGOSQU E EFF UN- 
DER e flktus. At tumkntes the direct description of the 
plight of Hector in the dream is again interrupted, in order to 
place in pathetic contrast with it the appearance presented by 
the same Hector in the pride of strength and flush of victory on 
the battle-field before Troy, and so introduce with the greater 
effect the remainder of the description, the last finish of the 
picture (squalentem . . . patrios), the beard and hair clotted 
with blood and dust, and the person gashed with wounds re- 
ceived in the defence of his country. 

How comparatively dull and tedious had been the narrative, 
had the natural as it is called, or prosaic order, been preserved 
throughout — the description of Hector’s plight first completed 

HENRY, AENEIDEA , YOt. II. 10 
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in every particular, then that plight contrasted with the ap- 
pearance formerly presented by him on the field of battle, and 
only then at last the listening audience and the reader informed 
that this so described Hector appeared to stand beside Aeneas 
and shed floods of tears ! So arranged, the passage would have 
run pretty much as f follows: — H ector, maestissimus, rapta- 
tus big is (ut quondam [raptatus erat]), aterque cruento 

PUL VERB, PERQUE PEDES TRAIECTUS LORA TUMENTES, SQUALEN- 
TEM BARHAM, ET CONCRETOS SANGUINE CHINES, VULNERAQUE 

ILL A GERE NS QUAE CIRCUM PLUR1MA MUROS ACCEPIT PATRIOS 

I LEI M1I1I, QUA LIS ERAT ! QUANTUM MUTATUS AH 1LLO IlECTORK 
QUI RED IT EXUVIAS 1NDUTUS ACTJILLI, VEL DANAUM P1LRYGIOS 

IACULATUS PU EPIRUS IGNES ! IN SOM N IS ANTE OCU LOS VISUS 

ID ESSE Mill! LARGOSQUE KFFUNDERE FLKTUS. 

Oronovius {Dial rib. St at. 22) — removing the comma from 
after bigis, and placing a comma instead of a period at tumkntks, 
and a comma before as well as after er at — connects erat with 
rapta'pus, ate r, and traikctus, and thus observes: — “ l)is- 
tinctio .huius loci, quae omnes editiones occupavit, arguit neinini 
hactenus cum satis intellect um. Intricatior constructio est sic 
cvolvenda : visus Mini, ut quondam erat raptatus bigis, 

ATERQUE PUL VERB CRUENTO, ET PER PEDES LORA TRAIECTUS (ilET 
Mill! !) QUALLS ? QUANTUM MUTATUS, &L\ .Tiuitatio Yal. FlaCC. 

hoc satis docet (4. 697) : 

‘ 1 umliius rrntri' otiam dofortur ad mid as, 
qualis ct a piinia (quantum mutata iuvenca ? ’ ” 

But how very much simpler, more natural, and more pathetic 
is the passage considered as consisting of four paragraphs, 
each grammatically complete and independent, and all four 
constituting so many intimately connected and mutually sup- 
porting links of thought, each preceding one of which as it 
passes through the mind draws the othor after it, the first link 
terminating at fletus, the second at tumentes, the third at 
ignes, and the fourth at patrios ! 

Ut quondam. — T hese words are thrown in parenthetically 
in order to connect the appearance presented by the ghost of 
Hector in the dreaip with the appearanoe the real Hector pre- 
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sented at Troy after he had been dragged at Achilles’ chariot 
wheels. Hector presented in Aeneas’s dream exactly the ap- 
pearance he had presented on that fatal day at Troy. The 
comma therefore, placed after mens by the more correct judg- 
ment of the older editors, and removed by Wakefield, Ileyne, 
and Wagner, should be replaced. 

I need scarcely point out to the reader that the words i t 
quondam, although intended only to illustrate, the meaning of 
n apt at us mens, present us also with a natural and philosophical 
explanation why Aeneas, in his dream, saw Hector quant rap- 
tatus Hic.’is; viz., because of the strong impression made upon 
liis mind by the sight of Hector after he had been actually 
dragged by the bigae of Achilles. 

Cruexto puevkrk - \vOf>o>, Horn. //. 11. 160 ; 20. 603 ; 
Od. 22. .103; 23. !;$. 

Tum extes. — Dead limbs do not swell in consequence of 
violence : either, therefore, Virgil means that the swelling of 
Hector’s feet was the result of putrefaction, or he applies the 
adjunct Ti MEXTKs in ignorance of the physiological truth ; or, 
aware of the truth, falsely, for the sake of effect ; or else lie 
means that Loth the swelling and the violence which produced it 
were anterior to death. 

It is highly improbable that he means that the swelling was 
the consequence of putrefaction ; because, although ho might 
not have felt himself bound by the authority of Homer, who 
expressly states (Iliad, books 23 and 24) that Apollo prevented 
putrefaction from taking place in the corpse of Hector, yet no 
poetical advantage was to he gained by suggesting the idea of 
putrefaction, inasmuch as that idea was not only revolting in 
itself, but, by removing our thought so much the further from 
the living sentient Hector, directly tended to diminish that 
sympathy with him which it was the sole object of the descrip- 
tion to excite. 

It is still less likely that Virgil, aware of the physiological 
truth, applied the term falsely, for the sake of effect : the un- 
worthy supposition is contradicted by everything which is known, 
or has even been heard, of Virgil. 


10 * 
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The conclusion, therefore, is inevitable, either that Virgil 
applied the term tijmentks in ignorance of the physiological 
truth, that violence inflicted on dead limbs will not cause them 
to swell; or that the non-Homeric narrative (see Heyne, Excvrs. 
IS ad Aon . 7), which lie certainly must have followed, when 
describing Ilector As having been dragged round the walls of 
Troy (and not, as in the Iliad, from Troy to the Grecian tents, 
and round the tomb of Patroelus), represented Achilles as 
having bored Hector’s feet and dragged him after his chariot 
before he was yet dead. Nor let the reader, living in times 
when man has some bowels of compassion for brother man, 
reject with horror the imputation to Achilles of so atrocious 
cruelty ; let him rather call to mind the boring of the feet of 
Oedipus, of the feet and hands of malefactors on the cross, the 
slitting of noses and cropping of ears, the burnings at the stake 
and breakings on the wheel, not so very long since discontinued 
'in Christian countries. This latter explanation of the difficulty 
involved in the word ti mkntes derives no small confirmation 
from the words in which Virgil (Am. 7. //S7‘) has described the 
dragging of Hector round the walls of Troy : 

“ tor circnm Hint-os raplavorat Heetora mums, 
cxnmmumqnc aiiro corpus vumlcliat Achilles.” 

There must be some good reason (see Item, on verse 552) why in 
these lines “ exanimum corpus’’ is not applied, as might have 
been expected, to “ rapt aver at,” but solely to “ vendebat and 
such good reason is at once suggested by the explanation just 
given of the word tumkxtes. Achilles drags round the Ilian 
walls Ifector (not Hector’s “ exanimum corpus,” Hector being 
yet alive), and having thus deprived him of life, sells his corpse 
(“ exanimum corpus”) for gold. Compare : 

fftpayas fxtv Etcropos rpoxi \arovs 
KaTettiov, oiKTpcos t* IA iov irvpovfjLtvov, 

<pioted by Ilesselius ex Graeca Andromache in bis note on the 
following verses of the Andromache of Ennius : 

t( vidi, viderequo pasna sum aegerrirno, 
cuitu Hcctorem quadriiugo rnptnrier." 
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Also Ovid, Met. 13. £35 (of I’olydorus) : 

“ ut eecidit fortima Phrygmn, capit imping cnsem 
rox Thraeum, iuguloque sui defigit alumni ; 
rt tanquam tolli cum corpora erimina possent, 
txanimcm c scopulo subiectas misit in undas.” 

If its discrepancy from the Homeric narrative raise any consider- 
able obstacle in the mind of the reader against the reception of 
this explanation, I beg to refer him for a discrepancy, not 
merely with an isolated passage, but with a very large and im- 
portant- part of the story of the Iliad, to Euripides’s Helen, who 
never even so much as saw Troy.* 

Hki mihi, qualis :kr at ! — Here again, as at verse 270, the 
even tenor of the narrative, which should be hki mi hi, qualis 

KRAI'! SQL A LENT EM HAKJJAM ET (ONCRETOS (RINKS YELNERAQKK 

ii . la oerens, is broken off at qualis k rat, in order to follow 

* Since the above Comment was written and published (in “ Tlie lirst two books 
<>r tlie Acneis rendered into English blank iambic,” Lond. 1815), I have fallen 
.ncidentally upon the following passage in the Ajax of Sophocles, verse 1030 (ed. 
Kton. 1780): 

KffTcop (JikV, 10 St] rovS' tScjprjOr] rrxpa 
^uitrrqpL irpurOeu; imuKroi 1 ai’rv ywr, 

(Ki’aKTtT cue i’ ear’ a.Tre\Jfu£ci' /3ioi'. 

Although these lines, proving the existence of ail account of Hector’ slaving been 
dragged alive after Achilles’ chariot, convert almost into certainty the argument 
which in that Comment 1 have presented only- as a probability, I have yet allowed 
the Comment to remain unaltered, in order to exemplify the importance and neces- 
sity of a closer examination than is usual of the apparently trivial or supposed well- 
understood expressions of our author. 

Still more lately (January, 1853), I have found the following additional evidence 
that some writers did describe Hector as having been dragged alive after the 
chariot, of Achilles. It is in the account, given by Q. Curtins (4. 28) of Alexander 
the Great having caused Betis to be fastened alive to a chariot, and so dragged to 
death: ‘ ‘ Her tales enim spirant is lora traiecta sunt, religatumque ad currum 
traxero circa urbeni equi; gloriante rege, Achilh m, a quo genus ipse deduceret, 
imitatum so esse poena in h ostein capienda.” 

I can hardly sufficiently praise the docility -slow, albeit, and almost too late. — of 
my venerable pupil, Wagner. Compare the total darkness in which he leaves this 
passage, not only in his edition of Ilcyne’s Virgil (1832), but in bis own Virgil s of 
1845 and 1849, with tlie marvellous light which, translating, and as usual without 
acknowledgment, from my “ Twelve Years’ Voyage” (1853), he throws on it in his 
edition of 1801 : “ Viva membra tument sic mulcata, non mortua. Vivum rapta- 
tum esse Hoetorem etiara Soph, refert, Aj. 1030 , sqq., Curt. 4. 28.” 
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out and enlarge upon (in the words quantum mutatus . . . kinks) 
the thought qualis erat ! 

Hex miiii, qua lis erat! — Compare that most touching 
lamentation in that most pathetic perhaps of all the ancient 
dramas, the Elect r a of Sophocles, verse 1126: w (/uXtutov /uvjj- 
fitiov, &c. Classical scholars, so called, delight to quote Shakes- 
peare's certainly neither very correct nor very apt reference to 
this passage, King Henry* h part 2, act 1, sc. 1 : 

Xokth. “ Even sueh a man, so faint, so spiritless, 
so dull, so dead in look, so woe- begone, 
drew Priam's eurtain in the dead of night, 
and would have told him half his Troy was burnt, 
but Priam found the fire ere he his tongue,” 

as one of a thousand proofs of the great imperfection of Shakes- 
peare's scholastic acquirements. The proof is a cogent one 
perhaps, and even if it were not, it could be spared, for there 1 is 
no lack of others to which no exception can he taken. But: 
scholars will excuse me if I ask in the name of those who 
admire Shakespeare only the more because he is so little of a 
classical scholar, so little of a Milton or Ben Jonson, which of 
the two is the more ridiculous — Shakespeare, who puts Priam in 
the place of Aeneas ; or that Coryphaeus of classical scholars* 
Bentley, who bids us put “l r ealogon” in place of “ so woe-hegone” 
in Shakespeare’s line, and instead of 

u so dull, so dead in look, so icoc-bcgonc 

read 

ii so dull, so doad in look, Uvrtlvgm / ” 

The whole passage hei miiii, qualis ekat ! . . . accepit 
patrios has been taken by Silius, 10. 508, and applied almost 
verbatim to Paullus : 

“ lieu, quis erat ! quam non similis modo Punica telis 
agmimi tuvhanti! vel cum Taulantia regna 
vertit, et Illyrico sunt addita vincla tyranno! 
pulvere canities atro, arentiquo eruore 
squalohat bnrha, et perfracti turbine dentes 
niuralissaxi, turn toto corporo vulnus.** 

Chateaubriand ( Genie du Christianismc, part 2,livre 5, c. 11), 
instituting a parallel between this dream of Aeneas and that in 
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which Athalie (Itacine, Athalie , 2. 5) sees her mother Jesahel, 
observes: “Quel Hector parait an premier moment devant 
En6e, tel il so montre a la fin. Mais la pompe, mais Teelat em- 
prunte de Jesahel, ‘ pour reparer des ans l’irreparable outrage/ 
suivi tout a coup, non d’une forme entiere, mais 

. . . 4 <lo lambeaux afflux 

quo dos chicns devcminsso disputaient entr’ mix,’ 

est une sorte de cliangement d’etat, de peripetie, qui donne au 
songe de liacine une beaute qui manque a celui de Virgile. 
K n fin cetto ombre d’une mere qui se baissc vers le lit de sa fille, 
coniine pour s’y eaclier, et qui so transforme tout a coup ‘ en os 
et cn chairs meurtris,’ est une de ces beautes vagues, de ces oir- 
con stances terribles, de la vraie nature du fantome.” In reply 
to which criticism I shall perhaps be permitted to observe : 
find, that the absence from Aeneas’s dream of a “ peripetie” 
similar to that which has been so much and so justly admired in 
the dream of Athalie, so far from being a defect, is rather new 
evidence of that superior poetical judgment which informed 
Yirgil that the proper place for such a “ peripetie” was not in 
the warning, exhorting, encouraging dream of Aeneas, but 
exactly where the poet has placed it, in the horrifying ylream of 
Tumus (Acn. 7. kk$) : 

44 tali bus Alecto dictis examt in iras,” &r. 

It was witli this similar dream of Turnus — with that Calybe 
changing into the furious Alecto hissing with all her hydras ; or 
with the similar droam of Eteocles — with that Tiresias converted 
into the ominous Laius baring his divided throat, and deluging 
his grandson’s sleep with blood (“ undanti perfundit vulnero 
somnum,” Stat. Theh. &. 12k), not with the totally dissimilar 
Hector of the totally dissimilar dream of Aeneas, that Chateau- 
briand might have correctly compared the Jesabel of Athalie. 
But lest it should ho imagined that I use this plea, of dissimi- 
larity as a mere pretext for eschewing a comparison from which 
my favourite Virgil might perhaps issuo with tarnished laurels, 
I beg to add, secondly, that I prefer Aeneas’s dream to 
Athalie’s, (**), on account of its greater simplicity— the former. 
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consisting of a single view or scene, with but a single actor; 
while the latter is complicated of two scenes, each with its 
separate actor, and those scenes so far distinct and independent 
of each other, that Chateaubriand in his parallel has (whether 
disingenuously or through mere error I will not pretend to say) 
assumed and treated .one of them as the whole dream, and com- 
pared Aeneas’s dream with that one, without making any, even 
the least, reference or allusion to the other. ( b ), Because the 
role assigned to Hector {viz., that of announcing to Aeneas the 
capture of the city and his own immediate personal danger ; of 
urging , 1 and thereby justifying, his flight ; of conveying to him 
the first information that it was he who was to take charge of 
the “ sacra” of Troy, and establish for them a new and great 
settlement beyond the sea — that settlement no less than the 
beginning of that Roman empire whose foundation was the 
subject and key of the whole poem — and finally of actually 
committing those “ sacra” into his hands) confers upon Hector 
the dignity and importance of a real character — of one of the 
poet’s actual dramatis personae ; while Jesabel, whose part rises 
little, if at all, beyond the production of a certain amount of 
terror, is a mere phantom, subsidiary to and making way for 
the child J oas ; who, as that personage of the dream on which 
the w’hole plot and future incidents of the drama hinge, 
mainly attracts and fixes on himself the interest, finally, 
Aeneas’s dream is to be preferred to Athalio s, because the former 
is interwoven with and forms part of the narrative ; the latter 
stands separate from it, and is only explanatory, or, at the most, 
casual. The sailing of the ambushed fleet from Tenedos, Sinon’s 
opening the claustra of the wooden horse, the descent of the 
chiefs into the city, the throwing wide the gates to the whole 
Grecian army, Aeneas’s seeing Hector in a dream, receiving 
from him the “sacra” of Troy, waking and hearing the tumult, 
taking arms, &c., are so many mutually dependent and con- 
nected parts of the same history, related in one even uninter- 
rupted tenor by the same narrator, and recoived by the audience 
with the same undoubting faith ; while on the other hand even 
Atlialie herself does not credit her own dream until she has 
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dreamt it twice over, and even then, when she comes to relate it, 
thinks it necessary to warn her hearers, in verbiage sufficiently 
French and tedious, against taking so bizarre an assemblage of 
objects of different kinds for the work of chance : 

“ dc tant (Tob jets divers le bizarre assemblage 
pout-Otre du hasard vous parait un ouvrage ; 
moi-meinc quelque temps, lion to use do ma peur, 
jo Vai pris pour l’effet tl’unc sombre vapeur. 

Mais do ce souvenir mon amo possddce 
a deux fois cn dormant revu la memo idee ; 
deux fois mes tnstos yeux so sont vu retraeer.” 

I should not perhaps have so long dwelt on this comparison, 
it* J tacine had not been put forward, not merely by Chateaubriand 
but by so many other F reneli critics, and hy the French nation 
generally, as the French Virgil — in his other performances 
equal, in Athalie superior, to the Mantuan. Alas for that 
.superiority which even here, in this selected passage of this 
selected work, is guilty, I will not say of a mere inaccuracy of 
expression, but of a downright confusion of ideas; inasmuch as, 
Athalie having made no mention of the real Jesabel but only of 
that Jesabel which appeared to her in the dream, the “ son 
ombre” intended by liaeine to refer to the real Jesabel must 
of necessity bo referred by the audience or reader to the Jesabel 
of the dream, andbe understood as meaning the shade of that appa- 
rition ; or, in other words, although liaeine undoubtedly wished 
his audience to understand that the figure which stooped down 
to embrace Athalie was no other than the apparition which had 
just spoken to her ; yet as the only correlative in the whole con- 
text for the word “ son” is the preceding “ elle,” the sense 
which ho has actually expressed is, that the figuro which stooped 
down to embrace Athalie was not that figure which had just 
spoken to her, but only the shade of that figure, i. e. 9 the shade 
of a shade — a confusion of ideas, or, to use the milder term, an 
inaccuracy of expression, for which we in vain seek a parallel 
oven in the least correct of the Latin authors. 
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ELENS — MORATUR 


Flens ipse. — “Non minus quain ille, Forbigor, correctly. 
(Compare Ovid, ex Panto , 7. 53: 

“ et narrart* moo sjlenti % flena ip»e labon**.” 


0 m;x dardaniae. Compare Cie. ml Fatn. U+. 5 : “Si tu et 
Tullia, lux nostra , valetis, ego et snavissimus Cicero valemiis/’ 
Find. OI, 2. 0 (ed. Dissen) : 'StKtXuuj r' saav otyOaX/ioc. mt. 
0. 1G : 


7 rodfu) (TTpurias o<pQa\ l u.ov e/uay, 
a/uporepov fiavriu r ayadov kcu Soupi papvaffdai. 


Exspeotatk : not expected ; but longed for, desired, desiderated , 
as Cie. pro domo (ed. Lamb.), 400 : “ Cum illo die minus valo- 
rem, in senatum nominal im vocabar. Yeni cxsjwctatus . . . meae 
valetudinis ratio non habobatur.” Ter. Adelph, 5. I±. 20 : 


ilium, ut vi\al, optant ; meant autem mortem exxpectan f.” 

Exspectate vex is. Compare Cicero, just cpioted : “ Veni 
exspectatus.” 

Ut te . . . dkfessi asp i ci mus ! & e . — Ur belongs not to 
oefessi (Yoss, Wagner), but, as sufficiently shown by the ex- 
actly corresponding (Ac a. 8 . 15U) : 

. . . “ lit te, fortissimo Teucviim, 

aeclpio af/Hosrofjuc libens ! / 7 verba parentis 

et vocem Am-hisae magni vultunique record or, 

to asjuciml’s, the force of which is increased by deeessi, as in the 
passage just quoted that of “accipio” and “agnosco” is in- 
creased by “libeiis.” Translate therefore : “How we behold 
you ! i, e.y with what pleasure we bohold you ! ” exactly as in the 
first clause of the just quoted parallel (even without attending at 
all to the “ libens”) : “ How I receive and recognise you ! i.c ., how 
gladly I receive and recognise you ! ” and in the second it i& 
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“ Ut recordor,” “ how I remember ! /. e., how well I remember! ” 
Conington coincides with this interpretation. 

Te post urjhs la bores aspicimus ! Query, is there a tacit 
reference here to the expression of the Greeks, irpotrtovov noXnotj ? 

Illk nihil. Not, he doc* not my anything , for, as immediately 
appears, he says a great deal, but, taken together with the com- 
plement, NEC ME QUAKRENTEM YANA MORATUR, lid does not my 
anything in reply , nor mind my min inquiries, i. e., he does not my 
anything in reply to my vain inquiries . 

Nec me quaerkxtem vana moratur. Not, as I have ren- 
dered it in my “ Adversaria Yirgiliana,” does not delay me (i. e., 
my instant flight) by answering my idle inquiries , but, does not 
mind me asking idle questions, i. e., does not mind my idle ques- 
tions. Compare 5. 400 : “ nec dona moror” [nor do I mind, /. c., 
care for, pay attention to, the presents]. Leopardi, so often 
astray in his translation, is right in this instance : “ no di mio 
vane inchieste cura.” * 


* As remarked above, I formerly entertained a different opinion on the text. J 
may add that in favour of this other view I had noted the following passages : 
Jen. 1 . 07 fi : 

4 . 

“ hunc Phoenissa tenet Dido hlandisqur moratur 
vocibus.” 


laier. G. 21.) (quoted by Conington) : 

“ expediam neque te in promissis plura morabor 

I for. Ep. 2. 1. ff : 

lt .si longoscnmmc mover t ua tempera, Caesar.” 

(h onj. 2. ! t 7> : 


. . . “ non hie te carmine ficto 

atque per ambages ct longa exorsa tenebo .” 
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290-301. 

HOST! S' SON ITUS 


VAR. LECT. 

alta A culmine III Wakef. ; Lad.; llaupt ; Wagn. [Led. Virg. and 
Praest.) 

alto a culmine I Vat. (ALTO UL MI N E, the A in original ink) ; Pal. ; 
Med . (a point in the middle of the added A has been omitted by 
Foggini) ; Ver. Ill Pierius ; P. Manut. ; La Cerda ; 1). Heins. ; N. 
Heins. (1070) ; Philippe ; Iley tie ; Tlrunck ; Wagn. (cd. Heyn.) ; 
liihbeek. 

O Pom., St. Gall, 


VAR. LECT. 

[ panel, ] quaere : aiagna perekkato III P. Manut. ; 1). Heins. ; N. Heins. 
( 1670 ). 

Ipunct.'] QUAERE MAGNA, PERERRATO III ServillS ; VOSS. 

[puncW] QUAERE, MAGNA PERERRATO III “ Multi QUAERE distingUllllt, et 
sic subiungunt : magna pkrerrato,” Servius ; Heyne; Crunck ; 
Wakef. ; Wagn. (ed. Heyn. and Praest .) ; Lad. ; Ribb. 


ItuiT alto v culmine troia. Compare Horn. II. 11. 117 : 

oy $77 TroWawv iro\ioiv Kare\vcre Kapi]va , 

€T( KCU A U<T€l. 

Fatorum comites, literally, companions of your fates, but, in 
sense, your companions in your fates ; i. e.,to share your fates, to par- 
take of the same good or evil which befalls you. Hector performs 
only the one act, viz., that described in the words manibus . . . 
ignem, and this act is accompanied with the words hos cape 
fatorum comites. This is undoubtedly the meaning, whether 
we understand the word penates to mean several statuettes, 
which are represented at verse 296 by the most considerable of 
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them, vesta ; or whether we consider the eenates of verse 293 
and the vesta of verse 29G to mean one and the same thing, viz., 
the statuette of Vesta alone. 

It has also been thought that the visioned Hector actually 
puts the real objects into the hands of Aeneas, not merely seems 
to put them — an opinion which certainly derives general coun- 
tenance from the fashion of visions to perform (let him explain it 
who can) real and substantial acts (as, for instance, Venus in a 
dream puts into the hands of Polyxo a real sword, Stat. Thch. 

r>. m : 

il 1 ipsa faros alias, lmdioraque foedora iimgam,’ 
dixit, et hoc forrum stratis, hoc (crodite) ferrum, 
impoxnit 

but to which there seems to me to be this strong objection, that 
it is little likely our author would have made so remarkable a 
statement without some historical or mythical authority for it ; 
and if there had been any such, some notice of or reference to it 
would have been found somowhero among the ancient writers ; 
whereas so far is such reference from being to be found, that 
there is not to be found even so much as a repetition of the 
statement on the authority of Virgil. 

Magna (verse 295). Not quae statues magna, biit moenia 
magxa, quae statues: ( 1 ), On account of the much greater 
emphasis thus thrown on magna (see Item, on 2. 240). ( 4 ), 

Because, according to my sense at least, the line reads so much 
better broken than wholly unbroken — not to say that it is so 
much according to our author’s manner so to break his lines by 
a pause after the first or second word, thus at one and the same 
time better connecting the lines in respect of sense, and better 
preventing that sing-song which inevitably results from the 
conclusion of the separate thoughts within an equal number of 
separate'lines, the beauty of short poems, but the great damning 
defect of long, especially of the long Latin poems of the early 
churchmen, and, with perhaps the single brilliant exception of 
the Paradise Lost and Regained , of all the long poems of modem 
languages. And (3), Because such is the structure in the re- 
petition of the injunction, 3. 159 : 
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• . . . “ tu moenia magnis 

iHOijna para, longumque fugac nc linquc lahorom.” 

Et manibus . . . I6NKM. — It has been thought (Conington 
<af locum) tliat the act here described is separate from and inde- 
pendent of an act with which Hector’s ghost accompanied the 
words iios cape, verses 294 et saq. In other words, it has been 
thought that the ghost while uttering tho words nos cape, &c\, 
put the Penates into the hands of Aeneas, and only now, after 
lie has ceased to speak, brings Vesta out of the penetralia and 
puts her also into his hands. This is the usual error of under- 
standing our author’s words too literally. The fact is, the ghost 
does it not really, but only in appearance. Compare Yal. Place. 
3. 242 (of Phrixus, in the vision, appearing to put the golden 
fleece into Jason’s hands) : 

“ dixit ot ad mot a paritor fatal ia rist/.s 
tradcrc terga mann.” 

Diverso Lucrru. — Di versus indicates difference, not of kind 
or quality, but of situation. “ Diversus luotus” : hoc in a quarter 
of the city at .some distance from the house of Anef rises. By this 
single word thus happily placed at the commencement of the 
new action, not only is the reader carried at once out of the 
retired house in which Aeneas is sleeping, into the midst of the 
sticking and burning of the city, but time allowed for the nume- 
rous events described by Pant hens (verses 323 et seqq.) to occur 
before Aeneas is awakened by the noise. 

QuAMQUAM SECRKTA PARENTIS ANCIIISAE DOMES ARBORIBUS- 
q v e obtecta RECEssiT. — One of the objections made by Napo- 
leon (see his “Note sur le deuxieme livre de l’Entride,” quoted 
in Item, on verse 3) to Yirgil’s account of the taking of Troy is, 
that it was impossible for Aeneas, “dans ce pen d’heures et 
malgre les combats,” to have made numerous journeys (“ plu- 
siours voyages”) to the house of Andrises, situated “ dans un 
hois & une demi-lieue de Troyes This criticism is doubly 

erroneous ; first, because the house of Andrises was not half a 
league’s distance, nor any distance, from Troy, but in Troy 
itself, as evidenced by the account (verses 730, 733) of Aeneas's 
Hight from Andrises’ house, out of Troy, through the gate of the 
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city ; and, secondly, Because Aeneas visits the house only twice, 
and on one of these occasions (as if Virgil had Been careful to 
guard against any demur Being made to so many as even two 
visits to a house situated, as lie here informs us, in a remote part 
of the town) is miraculously expedited by a goddess. 

I know not whether it will Bo regarded* as an extenuation, 
and not rather as an aggravation, of Napoleon’s error, that he 
has here (as in the other parts of his critique) depended wholly 
on Delillo’s very incorrect translation : 

“ <16 jit lo ltrnit alFreux (quoujuo loin do la rille 
moil pert* out sa (loiiicuro an fund <C un ho is tranquillo), 

It was incumbent on him, Before he sent forward to the world, 
under the sanction of his illustrious name, a condemnation of 
the second Book of the Aoneid Both in the general and in the 
detail, to have taken, at least, ordinary pains to ascertain 
Virgil's true meaning ; and to have assured himself that he was 
not fulminating his condemnation against errors the greater part 
of which had no existence except in the false medium through, 
which alone (as sufficiently evidenced Both By his own words and 
his quotations) he had any acquaintance with Virgil. 


302-3.1 2. 


SIT MM I — UCALEGON 


Eastigia tecti, i. o., tectum fasti gatum ; a sloping or ridged roof, 
such as is commonly used throughout Europe at the present day. 
That this is the meaning of the term is placed beyond doubt by 
the passage in which Livy describes the testudo (44. 0) : 
“ Soutis super capita densatis, stantibus primis, secundis submis- 
sioribus, tertiis magis et quartis, postremis etiam genu nisis, 
/(fistigatam mitt tecta aedificiorum sunt testudinem faeieBant.” 
Tum vero manifesta fides, danaumque patescuxt in- 
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sidiae. — Tum vero marks as usual tho acme, the extreme degree. 
He had first heard the noise, increasing continually in nearness 
and clearness (et magis atque magis . . . clarescunt sonitus, 
armorumque ingruit iiorror), but now from the top of the 
house (tum vero) all is plain. 

Manifksta fiues. — “ Non somnii, ut quidam volunt, sed 
fraudis Graecorum,” Servius, La Cerda. But the “ f rails Grae- 
corum” being the very thing of which the dream had told, tho 
“ fides fraudis Graecorum,” i.e., the truth of the Grecian fraud, 
comes to be the truth of the dream — tum vero manifksta tides, 
then inch ed the truth of what the dream had told wan plain ; da- 
naumquk patescunt insidiak, and the insidi \k of the Dana lave 
open to my .senses, I cannot at all agree with Conington, that 
“ it matters little whether manifksta be taken as a predicate, or 
tides constructed with patescunt.” The two distinct predica- 
tions, FTDES [est] MANIFKSTA and INSIDIAK PATESCUNT, hllVO 
double the force and energy of the single predication, manifest a 
tides insidi aeque PATESCUNT, and Virgil prefers wherever ho 
can to make distinct separate sentences — the making one verb 
serve two clauses being with him the exception, not the ride, 
unless where some advantage is to be gained by the contrary 
proceeding. Even taking the words as they occur in Livy, 6. h‘> 
(“ manifesta fides, publica ope Volseos hostes adiutos”), to 
guide us in our analysis of the Virgilian sentence, we have still 
the double predication : — Then indeed (there is) clear proof, 
clear evidence (in other words : the truth is clear) ; and the 
insidi ae of the Danai are exposed, lie wide open. The second 
clause is, as so often elsewhere, explanatory of the first. Tim 
Latin fides is here, as always, precisely tho Greek Trternq. 

I do not at all doubt but that there is a direct reference in 
the words to the words of the chorus in Aesoli. Sept. c. Theb. 
X&6 (ed. Blomf.). The chorus who have heard from the ayyeXoe 
the account of the death of the two brothers by each other's 
hands sees the two dead bodies brought in on the stage and 
says : 

. . . 7)\6e 8 * cu« 

% 

eucra iryjfiar* ov \oya>, 

t«5’ avro8rj\a’ irpoitirros ayycKov Aoyos. 
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manif esta f ides was a current expression among the Homans. 
Our text affords one instance of its use. A second instance 
occurs in Livy as above quoted ; a third in Lucan, 1. 522 ; and I 
doubt not there are many others. The precise expression in the 
precise sense has descended into the Italian. Compare Biagioli, 
on Dante, Inferno , 2. 98 : “ In prova della.prima parte si puo 
addurre . . . queste parole del Convito, die ne fanno manif esta 
fade” 

Iam proximus ardet ucalkcok. — T he prosopopoeia is plain 
and unobjectionable: Ucalegon for Ucaleyon’s house . It is 
seldom our author uses the figure so happily, only too often he 
introduces with it confusion into a picture otherwise faultless, 
nr. gr. (#*), Aen. 5. 203 : 

“ namque furens animi dum proraui ad suxa suburguet 
interior Bpatioqiic subit Svrgextus iniquo 
infelix saxis in procurrentibus ha exit;" 

where it is the real bodily Sergestus who is “furens” and 
“ infelix,” and who “ suburguet,” whilo it is only the figured 
Sergestus, Le. y the ship of Sergestus which “subit” and “haesit.” 
Also (*), 5. 270: 

44 cum sac vo e scopulo multa vix arte rvcuhnx^ 
amissis remis atque ordiue dehilis lino, A 

irrisam sine honoro ratem Sergestas agebat 

where it is the real bodily Sergestus who “ agebat ratern,” 
while it is only the figured Sergestus, /./*., the rates itself 
which is “revulsus” and “debilis” ; and (c # ), 10. 207 : 

“ it gravis Aulestes, ccntonaquc arboro tiuctum 

rerberat assurgens : 

hunc 'vchit immanis Triton," 

where, if we understand Aulestes to be a prosopopoeia of the 
ship, i. <?., to mean the ship itself, we have the ship carried by 
itself the ship on board the ship (“ liuno vehit immanis Triton”) ; 
and if wo understand Aulestes to be the veritable captain 
Aulestes himself, we have the veritable captain Aulestes himself 
not only heavy (“ gravis”) but, notwithstanding his heaviness, 
rising to and lashing the sea with a hundred oars, a piece of 
confusion worthy of Bavius or Maevius. 

UlfiNRY, AEN 121 DE A, VOL. II. 
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Instances of this sort of confusion, this intermixture, direct 
and figurative, are unhappily of so frequent occurrence in our 
author, that I have sometimes been disposed to explain “ ilium 
expirantem” (where see Rem.) in a similar manner, and to un- 
derstand “ ilium’’ literally in respect of “expirantem transfix* > 
pectore flammas,” and figuratively, or as a prosopopoeia of tin * 
ship, in respect of “ turbine corripuit scopuloque infixit acuto” : 
an explication which 1 have however been prevented from ulti- 
mately adopting, first, by its too great aberration from the 
Homeric myth ; and secondly, by the too great lameness and 
commonplace of the picture it presents. 


320 - 627 . 


SACRA MANU Y1CTOSQUK DEOS PARVUMQUE NEPOTEM 
IPSE TRAHIT CURSUQUE AMENS AD LIMINA TENOIT 
QUO RES SI’ MM A LOCO PANTHU QUAM PREND1MUS ARCEM 
VIX EA EAT US ERAM GEM ITU CUM TALI A REDDIT 
YEN IT SIJMMA DIES KT IX ELUCTAB1LE TEMPUS 
DARDAX1AE EUIMUS TROES FU1T ILIUM ET 1NGKNS 
GLORIA TKUCRORUM FERUS OMNIA 1U PITER ARGOS 
TRANSTULIT 


Sacra . . . tkaiiit. Compare Callim. Lamer. Pallad. 38 (of 
Eum^des, priest of Minerva) : 

os iroica {3ov\*vtov yvovs €iri oi Qa.va.rov 
tapcov €T oip.a(oyra, tpuya reov ipov ayakfxa 
o>X*t' tXWi Kpaov 5' €is opos vKuraro. 

Deos is the explanation of sacra, and the meaning is, not the 
saered objects and the gods 9 images , but the sacred images of the 
* gods , first because Pantheus would be too much encumbered by 
three different objects — sacred things, gods’ images, and his 
grandson ; and secondly, because we find sacra, by itself and 
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without any explanation, meaning sacred images, or images of 
the gods , as Ovid, Met, 10, 696: “sacra retorserunt oculos.” 
Ibid. 6U : 

. . . “ sacra ot, sacra altera, patreni, 

fert humcris, venerabile onus, Cytheroius her os.” 

Ovid, Fast. 1. 527 : 

“ iam pius Aeneas sacra ct, sacra altera, patrem, 
aiferet. lliacos cxcipe, Vesta, deos.” 

Ovid, Ileroid. 7. 157 (Dido to Aeneas) : 

, 44 til modo per inatrem fratornaque tela, sagittas, 

perque fugac comites, Dardana sacra , deos.” 

This use of sacra to signify, kut tKoxw', the images of the 
gods exactly corresponds to the use of iusta to signify funeral, 
of tithes to signify the special tenths which are the church’s 
dues, &c. 

Quo RES SUMMA LOCO, FANT1IU, QUAM PRENDIMUS ARCEM ? 

The meaning of this passage, so much and to so little purpose 
disputed by the commentators, is placed beyond all doubt, no 
less by Silius’s imitation, 1. 598: 

44 o patria, o Fidci domus inclyta, quo tua nunc sunt * 
fata loco ?• saoraenc manent in rollibus arces f” 

the first clause of which is the first, and the second clause of 
which is the second clause of Virgil’s sentence expressed in diffe- 
rent words, than by Plautus’s prototype, Me rent. 986 (ed. 
liitschl) : 

44 ubi loci siot res .summa publica P” 

Quo loco, not, where ? but in what condition i Compare 
Sonec. Ilippol, 358 : 

Chou. 44 altri.v, profaro; quid foras ? in loco rat 

rogina? saevis ocquis ostHammis modus?” 

[not, where is , but in what condition is the queen ? as shown by 
“ saevis,” &c., and by "the answer “ spes nulla,” &c.]. Lucan, 8. 
557 : 

. . . 4 ‘ noscis, pucr iinprobe, nesds, 

quo tua sit for tuna c wo" 


11 * 
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[in tchat condition thy fortune *»]. Terent. Adefph. 3. 2. 46 : 

“ peiore res loco non potis est esse, quam in hoc, quo nunc sita cat.” 

Quo res summa loco ? In what condition is the State ? 11es 
summa, our all , the main chance , that on which everything hinges , 
by consequence, the State , “ sains suprema publica.” See Aen. 
11. 302 ; Ovid, Ileroict . 7. 12 ; C. Nepos, Hitmen. 9. 2 ; Liv. 
33. 7 and 8 •; Ilist. Horn. Parth. App. tributa : <poj3 u> 8s TTtpt 
tov avgTravTOG, apa kcu ttqQio tov naiSo^. Procop. de Eel to 
GothicOy 3. 13: btAioapiorj Ss wept re rrj Pui/ii} Kat tqkj o\ 
npay paot Seara c. la llifonna [newspaper], Firenze, 4 Gen. 
1868: “Yedendo la persistenza del eonte Menabrea [ prime 
minister] a voler tenere in mano la somma della cose italiane.” 
Milton, Par. Lost , 6. 071 : 

" had not the Almighty Father, where he sits 
shrined in his sanctuary 'of heaven secure, 
consulting on the sum of things , foreseen 
this tumult, and permitted all, advised;” 

and again, verse 697 : 

. . . “ which makes 

wild work iu heaven, and dangerous to the main” 

Quam prendimus arcem ? — If we throw ourselves into the 
“ arx” what hind of an arx shall we find it to be? is the “row” 
any longer defensible ? Compare Cic. ad Fam. Ilf. 5 : “ Etsi in 
quam rempublicam veniamus intelligo. ,, Prendimus is nearly 
as in Caesar, Bell. Civ. 3. 112 : “ Pharon preliendit, atque ibi 
praesidium posuit.” Aeneas uses the present tense because bo 
is actually (see verse 315) on his way to the “ arx ” at the 
moment when he meets Pantheus coming from it, verse 319. 

The questions quo res summa loco ? and quam prendimus 
arcem ? are not to be considered as two distinct independent 
questions, but the second as supplementary to tho first, the 
res summa being lost if the “ arx ” was lost. Compare Aris- 
ieas, Hist. 72 iuterpretum (Gallandi, yol. ii., p. 784), of the arx 
* which stood beside the temple of Jerusalem : rou tsgov tijp 
7raaav uvai rrjv atepav. The second clause of the verse 

is thus a variety of the first, and sets before the reader in the 
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concrete form that which the first presents merely in the ab- 
stract. See also Sil. Ital., as above, where precisely the same 
two questions stand in precisely the same relation to each other. 

Ineluctabile tempus.— Not i Heritable , but out of which there 
is no possibility of escaping by any exertion ; therefore, final, that 
shall finish and utterly destroy us, as Stat. Theb. 5. !+(> (of the 
Nemean forest) : 

“ quippe obtonta comis, ct rm'hu'fahiUs umbra” 

[ so dense, intricate, and large, that no exertion would get you 
out of it]. Senec. Nat. Quaest . 6. 7 : “ Incluctabilcs navigio 
pal tides, nec ipsis quidem inter so pervias quibus incoluntur. ” 
Ibid . 6. S : “ Pervenimus ad immensas paludes, quarum exitum 
nee incolae noverant. nec sperare quisquani potest, ita implicitae 
aquis lierbae sunt; et aquae nec pediti eluctabiles , nec navigio, 
quod, nisi parvum et unius capax, limosa et obsita palus non 
fend.” Compare our author’s use of the similar verb at Georg . 

2+3 : “ aqua eluctabitur omnis” [the whole of the water will 
make its way out]. Au<T7raAa/erroc seems to be used in the same 
sense by Euripides, Alcest. 889 (ed. Fix.) : «, rv\a Suaira- 

XaidTog ijKU [fatum, fatum ineluctabile venit]; and tupvicrog by 
the same author, one hundred lines farther on in the same play : 
Kai (t’ev a<j)VKTOioi \Epwv tl \ t Ota SefT/Lioig. 

Fuimus troks, fuit ilium. — The full force of these expres- 
sions will be perceived by those readers only who bear in mind 
that among the llomans the death of an individual was, not 
^infrequently, announced to his friends by the word fuit; see, 
in AVernsdorf’s Portae Latini Minor es, “ Elegia incerti auctoris de 
Maecenat. morib.” : 

“ iuollilms ex oculist aliquis tibi procidet humor, 
cum dicar subita voce, fitisse, tibi.” 

So also Plautus, True. 1. 2. 93 : 

“ horresco misera, mentio quoties fit partionis; 

ita pacne tibi fuit Phronesium 

and Pseud . 2/fj (ed. Hitschl) : 

. . . “ Ba. Quis cst, qui moram mi obcupato molestam optulit ? 

Ps. Qui tibi sospitalis fuit. Ba. Mortuost, qui/«i£ qui cst, is vivost 
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(where there is a play upon this meaning of the word). Ibid. 
Model! . 820 (ed. Eitschl) Simo (selling his house) : 

. . . “Polmiki 

t'O pretio empti fuerant olim. Tuan. Amlin ‘ Fuerant ’ diccrc Y 
vix videtur continere lacnimas ” 

(where there isji similar play upon the word “ fuerant”). Com- 
pare also Cicero's announcement of the execution of the Catili- 
narian conspirators, “ vixerunt ; ” and Schiller, Mar. Stuart , 
act 4, sc. 11 : 

. . . ‘‘ jciu? hat (fch'bt^ 

wenn ieli dies blatt aus meinon lianden ^ebe.” 

Charlotte Corday in her letter to Barbaroux, written on the ev<* 
of her execution, and preserved in Lamartine’s Histoire de< 
(jirondins (44. 30), refers to this Homan mode of expression : 
44 C’est domain a huit heures que l’on me juge. Probablement 
ft midi faurai vecu y pour parler le langage Romain.” So als<> 
Manzoni, 11 Cinque Maggio (of Napoleon) : 

“ eifu : siecojue immobile 
dato il mortal sospiro 
stette la spoglia immemoro 
orba di tanto spiro, 
eosi pcirossa, attonita 
la terra al nunzio ata.” 

Accordingly the meaning of our text is not : We were Trojan*. 
but we Trojans no longer exist, Ilium no longer exists , all is past ; 
exactly as Aen. 7. £13 : “ sed fortuna fuit ” [its fortune is past 
and gone]. From the Latin fuit, used in the above sense, come 
both the Italian fa and the French feu, defunct , as is placed 
beyond all doubt by the plural furent — “ Les notaires do quel- 
quos provinces disent encore, au pluriel, furent , en parlant, de 
deux personnes conjointes et decedees,” Trevoux ; and to the 
same effect, Furetiere. Corresponding to this use of the past 
tenses of the verb sum, emphatically, to express death, i. e., tin* 
cessation of existence, was the use of its present tenses to express 
life, i. e., the continuance of existence (as Stat. Site. 1 . k. 1 : 

“ $8t is , io Superi, ncc inexorabile Clotho 
volvit opus/' 

Matth. 2. 18 : 66 Rachel weeping for her children, and would 
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not be comforted, because they are not ( ovk Soph. 

Antig. 567 : 

oAA’ r)1t€ /iiVTOt fxrj Key*, ov yap effr cti) 

and of its future tense, to express future existence, /. e., existence 
after death, as Cic. atlFam. 6. 3 : “ Nec enim, dum ero 9 angar 
ulla re, cum omni vacem culpa : et si non cro , sensu omnino 
carebo.” 

Et ingens gloria teucrortjm. — Heyne need not have 
doubted that these words are a translation of Euripides, Tread. 

m : 

Andhom. irpiv iror’ 

Hkc. jStjSaK’ o\/3os* /3e)8a T pota. 

Andhom. T\a/iu>v. 

The similarity is far too great to be accidental. 

Transtulit argos. Compare Lucan, 2. 13(i : 

“ tunc cum paene caput in until, rcrumque potest an 
mutavit tramlata locum ” &c. 


330-33o. 


PORTIS ALII BIPATENT1BUS ADSUNT 
MILLIA QUOT MAGNIS UNQUAM VENERE MYCENIS 
OBSEDKRE ALII TELIS ANGUSTA VIARUM 
OPPOSITI STAT FERRI ACIES MUCRONE CORUSCO 
STRICTA PARATA NECI VIX PRIMI PRAELIA TENTANT 
PORTARUM VIGILES ET CAECO MARTE RESISTUNT 


VAX. LECT \ 

nunquam [or ntjmquam] II i J. Ill Print*. ; Vcn. 1472, 1475 ; Mil. 1475, 
1492 ; Bresc. ; P. Manut. ; D. Heins. ; Bcrsm. 
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vnqitam: [or umqtjam] I Pal., Med , MI-H; cod. Garner, (Bersm.); cod. 
Canon. (Butler). Ill Auson. in perioch. 20. Iliad . ; Ven. 1470 , 1471 ; 
N. Heins. (1671, 1676, 1704) ; Heyn. ; Brunck; Wakef. ; Pott.; Wagn. 
(ed. Heyn., cd. 1861); Thiel; Supfle; Forb. ; Lad.; Haupt; Ribb. ; 
Coningt. 

O Vat., Pom., Ver., fit. (I all. 


Portis bipatentihus. — “ Variatum pro simplici : patentes, 
apertae,” Heyne. “ Intelligemus portas duarum valvarum,” 
Wagner (ed. Ileyn.). The gate was two-valved, bifores, other- 
wise there would be no bi- ; it was also open, otherwise there 
would be no paten tihus : and so Wagner (1861). Compare La 
Nazionv (newspaper), Giugno 3 e 4, 1867 : “ tiuesta ospitalita 
die apre a due battenti le porte,” and see Item, on 10. 5. 

MlLLIA QUOT MAGXIS UXQUAM VKNERE MYCENIS. “ Totlllll 

versum abesse malim, quot enim ex illis millibus per decern 
annos caesos esse putare licet ! ” — Ileyne, mistaking a mere 
exaggeration, very natural and proper in the mouth of the ter- 
rified speaker, for the positive matter-of-fact enunciation of an 
historian. Heyne’s error has been pointed out by Voss, and, a 
rare thing for that critic, without any bitterness towards a man 
whose deserts in respect of Virgil were at least not inferior to 
his own. He contents himself with quoting Heyne’s expla- 
nation, and adding : “ Melius, augendi gratia, cum Servio.” 
►Servius’s explanation is even better, more full and explicit, 
than it has been represented by Voss. His words are : “ Ita 
vel augendi gratia, vel perturbatus, dicit tantos esse Graecos 
quanti olirn venerint, quasi nemo perierit decennali hello.” The 
only defect in this explanation is that two things are separated 
which should be united. The explanation should have been: 
“perturbatus (metu) auget.” In similar circumstances nowa- 
days one would say : all Greece is at the gates. The expres- 
sion, without however the exaggeration, is Homeric: see IL 2. 
:2US : 

ov yap tyw (Teo <prjfjLt x*p*a>repov fiporov aWov 

tfiftwat, o<r<rot a jjl ArpciSqir' vko IA iqv 7]\dov. 

VlX PltlMI PKAEMA TENTANT FORTARUM VIOILES. “ Vel ill 
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primo introitu collocati, vel periculo primi,” Servius (ed. Leon), 
followed by Thiel, Forbiger, Wagner (ed. 1861 and Quaest. 
Virgil.), and Conington. “ Die posten der ersten nachtwache,” 
Ladewig, Gossrau. I agree entirely with Servius and Wagner. 
Compare Sil. 6. 1 : 

“ iam, Tartcssiaco quos solvorat acquore^ Titan, 

cquos iungcbat Eois 

littoribus, prmi(\v\v novo Pliaethonte rotecti 
fores lanigeris ropotcbant vellcra lucis,” 

wliere “ primi ” and “Seres” occupy, respectively, the same 
positions in the verso as the primi and fortarum vigii.es of 
our text, and where the meaning is, neared to the sun, the 
first to he touched by the rays of the sun ; as in our text the 
meaning is, nearest to the enemy , the first to come in the way 
of the enemy . Primi portarum vigiles may, therefore, he 
looked upon as the translation of the Greek TrpofpvXaKtg (our 
pickets) — vigiles, as ( pvXaKtg , expressing the function, and 
primi, as t rpo, the forward or foremost position, the posi- 
tion towards the enemy. Compare («), Aeneas, Poliorc. 22: 
typnyoptvat rt atg 7rAa<7rouc a/iffvov tv rote KivSuvnig, k ai iravra 
tpvXa^at tv to vvkti, tv 9 utg nXetorot nati* ttcaarov (pvX a k>) v wpo- 
fpvXnaatoat. ( Jb ), Aeneas, ib. : TrpotyvXaaaoizv f aiA twv 
€7 rt to) Titbit (pvXaKtov ir potp vXaiceg wSe. (c), Ibid . 20: . . . 
<po)vovvTag ti rroppwOtv, oirwg av eyepQt) *«v KaOevSo o 7 rpo- 
<t>vXa%, Kai TTapaaKtvaaoTcu aiTOKpivtoOai to epwrwptvo v. (if), 
Xenophon, Anab . 2 (ed. Hutchins, p. 120) : Ot <$* crrtt nXOov 
vpog Tovg wpo(p vXcucag, iZotovv rovg ap^ovrag, translated: 
hi cum ad primos excubit ores venissent, ubi duces essent quae- 
rebant. Compare also, (e), Am. 12. 577 : 

“ discummt alii ad porta s prhmmyna tmcidant/’, 

where “ primos” (not here termed vigiles because it was not 
night) must be the same irpofpvXatag, or pickets. And {f), 
Aen. 12. 659 , where we have a picture precisely the parallel of 
that before us : 

. . . “ soli pro port is Mossapus et acer Atinas 

mistontant aoiem,” &v. 
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CHOROEBUS RABIES 


Choroebus. — Choroebus is the Othryoneus of Ilomer, II. 13. 
J 61 : 

evOa } fic<ranro\ios irep ecov, A avaoicri Ke\€V(ras f 
I Hofjievfvs Tpvfa&i /ieroA jicvos *v <po$ov wpacv. 
rretpvf yap Odpvovrja , K apTjcrodcv evdov covra, 
os pa vtov iroXefxoio fxtra k\cos ci\ii\ovOei m 
rjrcc Se IT pia/jLoio Ovyarpcov eiSos apurrrjy , 

KaaaavSpTji ■, avaehvoV vtt ecrxcro & € Mtya cpyov, 
ck T poLTjs acKQvras aircc<re/A€V was Axatwy. 

Insano cassandrae incensus amore. — Commentators are 
divided between two opinions concerning the word insano? 
whether it means that it was insanity of Choroebus to love 
Cassandra at all, or at least to love her under the circumstances 
of the war ( “ Insano, quia belli tempore amabat,” Servius’s 
((liter. “Insano, because it hurried him to his ruin/’ Coningtou. 
“ Denn ihn brannt’ unsinnige lieV um Kassandra,” Voss), or 
whether it is to be taken as the ordinary epithet of love — “ aut 
perpetuum epitheton amoris est,” Servius’s first interpretation, 
adopted by Thiel and Forbiger, and with which I entirely agree. 
Insano, as here used, is not at all insane, in our sense of the 
word, but insane in the sense in which everything is insane 
which is violent or passionate, as Hor. Od. 1. 16. 15 : 


. . . “ itiftani loonis 

vim stomacho apposuiHse nostro.’* 


Ovid, Heroic/. 7. 5,1 : 


“quid? si nescioris inrnua quid acquora possint.” 

It is neither madness nor foolishness in Choroebus to be in love 
with Cassandra, but he is in love with her to madness, passion- 
ately in love with her, or, as we commonly say, desperately in 
love with her. Compare Plaut. Cure. 1. 3. 20 : 


• 1 nam bonum estpauxillum amaro wane; insane non bonum cst” 
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[it is not good to love passionately] ; and especially Ovid, Art. 
Aniat. 1. 371 : 

“ turn do to n arret, turn pcvsuadentia verba 
addat, ct inmno in rot amore mori,” 

where “ insano,” being recommendatory of ,the love (“ persua- 
(lentia verba’’), can by no possibility signify the love’s irration- 
ality, can only signify its intensity. 

Understood in this sense, the epithet raises our respect not 
only for Choroebus but for Cassandra, in the same degree as, 
understood in the former sense, it lowers it ; and most readers 
will, I think, agree with me that that interpretation which tends 
to elevate both characters in our estimation accords better with 
the drift of the whole passage than that which tends to depre- 
ciate both. 

Et gener . . . fere bat. — Supplementary to vknerat, as 
peplumque ferebant,” 1. 484, is to “ibant.” 

Infelix. — As “ suppliciter,” 1. 485, belongs both to “ ibant ” 
and “ferebant,” but principally to “ibant,” so here infelix 
belongs both to venerat and fkrebat, but principally to 
vknerat. Wagner has done well to remove the lleynian 
period after fkrebat. 

Super his. — “ His verbis; super, autem, in super, ’’Servius, 
correctly (compare 1. 03: “his accensa super”), and correctly 
followed by Weickert, Forbiger, and Wilms, lleyne, explain- 
ing super his “posthaec, inde,” and Wagner (1801), explaining 
ms, “ ad hos,” have missed the true sense. 

Iuvenes . . . ruamus.— The elder Heinsius incloses all the 
words from si, the younger all from quae sit, as far as steterat 
inclusive, in a parenthesis. Both are wrong, and Wagner is 
right. There is no parenthesis ; the train of thought runs on 
uninterrupted : si vobis cupido . . . videtis . . . excessere, 
with its climax, succxjrritis . . . ruamus . . . moriamur. 

MoRIAMUR ET IN MEDIA ARMA RUAMUS, a vaT € f*a if 7TporepoP 

of which we have an exact parallel in Eurip. Ilec. 266 : 

Ktivrj [Helen] yap hKhtw viv [Achilles], « T potav r ’ ay «* 
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also, Aen. 11. 593 : 

“ post ego nul)c eava im.scnindac corpus ot anna 
inspoliata foram tuniulo, patriaoque roponam 

Ibid. 3. 639 : 

‘‘sod fugile, o misori, fugile, atquo a littorr funcm 
rumpit-e.’* 

ExCESSERE OMNES, ADYT1S AK1SQUE RELICTIS, DI QUIB17S IMPE- 

rii:m hoc steterat. — M aerobius says (Sat. 5. 22) : “ Hoc undo 
Yirgilius dixerit, nullus inquirit ; sed constat, ilium de Euripide 
traxisse qui in fabula Troadibas [2‘JJ inducit Apollinem, cum 
Troia capienda esset, ista dicentom : 

tyu ) 5c, viKuijxou yap Apyetas Qeov 
Hpos AOavas O', at crwe^ftAou <Ppvya9, 

Afnrco to kAuvov I Atov fiwjuovs r efiovs * 
fprifita yap ttoAiv orav Aafiy KaKr j, 
voo'et ra tcvu Oeccv ouSe r tfiacrOat QeAfi. 

Let not Christians mock a touching and picturesque superstition 
which still (how few are aware of it!) exists among themselves, 
handed down to them by the piety of their pagan forefathers. 
See liuga e Parrisit, ed. Horn., 1815, quoted by Camarda, appen- 
dice al “Saggio di Grammatologia oomparata sidla lingua 
Albanese,” Prato, I860, p. 1G: “ Calezoimc pra si ka kjilue 
t’ icunit Zoies e Shkodres, e massannei mennoime me dob it to 
shpirtite si me e sbutte per me passe miseirier. Njate Shcodres 
ashte n ji kjishe tash e rennuome, no te tsilen ishte ’ime rue nji 
figure e bukure sheitnushmes Meri. Pos masi forti i fort 
Slikanderbek dikj, Shkodra raa 'nner duore turkjevet e kjo 
vume 'mien characc. Ate chore bani rahyi, e tasli kan shkueme 
tre kjinte e shtate dliete e tete viete kji Zoia e beecuemo tui ike 
prei assai kjishe, sheoi afer Phonies ? nne nji te vottser catuue 
kjithochete Genazzano : atie kje, edhe ashte 'nneerue prei gjitli 
populite, perse ka bame, e ban deri sote shume mereculi. Te 
lumete ato di honakje Gjergjite e Sklavis, kji pas kan [s*VJ 
nafakje me pertsiele (persiel) figuren e mreculuoshme Zoies e 
beecueme, prume prei nji shtiile ziermite naten,e prei nji shtiile 
ereiete diten ! Por te shemete in, o te kershtenete emii, kji 
'mmeteni pa nannen e dashtnushme ! . . . E pse o nana dasht- 
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nushmeia, pse braktisc let i mite e tuu, pa ’imime cundra anmik- 
jevet, pso s’ kee scrap per birte tui, kji kjain, kji gjimoin tash 
gadi per katter scekule patii? Ah! me dukete, kji zoia bee- 
cueme m’ pergjegje : ah ! une ika prei Shkodresper meeatete ; e 
s’ iam njite allaa perse s' kan pushueme allaa meeatete ; t' pushoin 
meeatete, e une kame per me njite prape ! . \ . ” — thus trans- 
lated by Camarda : “ Narriamo dunque come e aeeaduta la f uga 
della Signora (Madonna) di Seodra, e quindi pensiamo con va n- 
taggio dell' anima come placarla per ottenerne misericordia. 
Yicino Seodra e una cliiesa ora diruta, nella quale era onorata 
nil’ immagine (figura) bella di Maria santissima. Dopo die il 
forte trai forti Scandergli mori, Seodra cadde nelle mani dei 
Turchi, e fu post a sotto tribute. In quel tempo fece davvero 
[posit ivo), ed ora sono passati trecento settant* otto anni die la 
Signora benedetta partendo (fuggendo) da quella cliiesa, pas so 
vicino a Itoma in un piccolo paese, die si domanda Genazzano : 
ivi fu ed e anclie ora onorata da tutto il popolo, perche ha fatto 
e fa sino ad oggi molti miracoli. Beate quelle duo famiglie di 
Giorgio e Sclavi che hanno avuta la fortuna di seguitare rim- 
magine miracolosa della Signora benedetta portata da una 
eolonna di fuoeo la notte, e da una colonna di nuvola ihgiorno ! 
Ma disgraziati voi, 0 Cristiani miei, die siete rimasti senza la 
mamma amorosa ! . . . E perche, 0 madre amorosa, perelie hai 
abbandonato gli orfani tuoi senza ajuto contro i nemici ; perche 
non hai pieta dei figli tuoi, che piangono, che gemono, ora son 
vieini quattrocento anni, senza di te ? Ah ! mi pare che la 
Signora benedetta mi responda : ‘ ah ! io mi partii da Seodra pei 
peccati;e non sono ritornata (riaccostata) ancora (?) perche 
non sono cessati ancora i peccati ; che cessino i peceati, ed io 
ritomero indietro ! 9 ” 

Una saltjs vnrris, &c. — Compare Ammian. 16. 2 : “ Ut sold 
abrupta saepe discrimina salutis ultima desperatio propulsare.' , 
Trog. Pomp. 20. 3 : “ Dum honeste mori quaerunt, felicitcr 
vicerunt; nee alia causa victoriae fuit, quam quod desperave- 
runt.” 

Salus. — Not safety, but preservation of life (Gr. (Twrripia). 
We cannot express the meaning by a single word in English. 
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We come nearest to it in the words life and salvation : u the only 
chance we have of life (of saving our lives, of salvation) is to 
despair of life (of saving our lives, of salvation).” How preg- 
nant of meaning the expression is, is shown by its repetition in 
the same line— salus, salutem. We have an example of this 
use of sal us in Amraian’s translation of the reply of Alexander 
the Great to his mother, when, like another Herod’s wife, she 
pressed him to put a certain person to death in compliment to 
her (14. 11) : “ Aliam, parens optima, posce mereedem ; hominis 
enim salus beneficio nullo pensatur.” Compare also Turnus to 
Drances, Acn. 11. 899 : “nulla salus bello” [not there is no 
safety in war, but there is no salvation for us in war ; war will 
not save our lives and liberties]. 

Additits (verse 355) refers back to super, verse 348. 

Improba yen this . . . rabies. — Improba : “ magiia,” Heyne. 

“ Magna insatiabilis voracitas, et fames crucians,” Forbiger. 

“ Avidus, insatiabilis, et ob id audax et perstans,” Forcellini — 
all utterly mistaking our author’s meaning, no loss than Wag- 
ner, who refers us to Georg . 1. 119 , where he observes on “ im- 
probus anser” : “Improbus commune nocentium et rapacium 
bestiarum epitheton, avidam voracitatem indicans, ut Aen. 9. 62 ; 
11. 250; omnino improbus est quisquis modum non servat 
proptereaque improbari potest — cornix assidue crocitans, versu 
388 ; mons vehementissime incitatus, Aen. 12. 687. Turn idem 
epitheton in laudem versum laborem imprimis acrem indicat, 
infra vers. 140; de pervicaci studio insidiantis Arruntis, Aen. 
11.767. Intelliges autem feros anseres, non domesticos.” 
Nothing can be plainer than that all these so various and even 
contradictory meanings have been assigned to the word im- 
probus without the least regard to the proper signification of 
the word itself, and merely because the meaning so assigned was 
consistent or at least not inconsistent with the context; merely 
because in each case, the word being understood in the arbitrary 
sense assigned to it, the passage satisfied the d priori expectation 
of the commentator. “ Improbus mons” was “ mons vehemen- 
tissime incitatus” because a mountain which fell at all could not 
but fall very rapidly ; “ improbus” applied to “ labor” was a 
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term of as great praise as, applied to a goose, it was a term of 
great dispraise, for no other reason than that labour was in 
itself praiseworthy, while a goose, and especially a wild one, 
was worthy of all reprobation for its destructiveness to the 
grass ; and in our text, improba ykxtris rabies was magna 
ventris rabies, because nothing could be more natural than 
that the wolves should have a most voracious appetite. But 
improbus does not signify either “magnus,” or “ avidus,” or 
“ insatiabilis ;” neither is improbus ever a laudatory term. 
Improbus is always a term of reprobation, always means 
simply wicked. The falling mountain is “ improbus” (wicked), 
on account of the ruin it brings on everything which comes in its 
way; the goose is “ improbus” (wicked), on account of the harm 
it does to the grass and crops ; labour is “ improbus" (wicked), 
because it is painful, because it is labour ; and for the same 
reason, viz., because it is painful, the ventris rabies of the 
wolves in our text is improba (wicked). The commentators 
here, as so often elsewhere, have not been able to discern the 
poetry; have been completely puzzled and defeated by the 
ascription of moral delinquency, not merely to brute animals but 
to objects incapable of all feeling; have forgotten the AadV 
apatSifc of Homer {II. J+. 521 ; Od. 11. 597), and the “ villanous 
saltpetre” of the English dramatist {King Henry If, first part, 
1. 4) : 

“ and that it was great pity, so it was, 
this villanous saltpetre should he digged 
out of the howels of the harmless earth, 
which many a good tall fellow had destroyed 
so coward] y.” 
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NOX ATRA CAVA CIRCUMVOLAT UMBRA 


“ Hie aecipere possumus perse verasso quidem lunam, sed fumo 
obscuratum eius lumen, qui ex magno civitatis incendio move- 
batur,” Donat, “Iline apparet oecidisse iam lunam,” Servius. 
“ Nox ciRCUMvoi.AT, quippo alata,” Ileyne, comparing 8. 301) : 

“ nox niit ot fuscis tellurem amplcctitur alis,” 

personifying night and perceiving no difficulty. “ Allerdings 
erhellt der inond die miclit, aber er wird . . . zeitweise durch 
„ wolken verhiillt,” Ladewig. “ Die naclit hat auck wenn sie vom 
hellen mondlicht beleuehtet ist etwas diisteres, ein ihr eigen- 
thumlicheshelldiinkel;in diesem erscheinen die dunkeln gehalt- 
losen scliatten, und erlioken gerade durch ihr diinkel die unheim- 
lichkeit der naclit, durch diese hohlen scliatten zeigt sich gerado 
richt in dem mondsclieine die schwarze natur der nacht, die 
schwarzo nacht,” Kappes, Progr . des Lyceums zu Constant, 
Constanz, 1863. “ Nox . . . umbra aliunde assuta esse, coni. 

340, conieeit Ortuinus, cui adsentiri mavult Peerlkampus quam, 
ex Iior. Senn. 2 . /. 58, nox in mors mutare; et legit nox 
Servius: nobis tibicen sane, sed is Vergilianus ; videtur, cf. 
397, 420, 621,” ltibbeck. 

At the bottom of all these glosses lies that great and funda- 
mental error which I have so often had occasion to point out in 
the course of these remarks, viz., that of taking figurative and 
poetic for literal and prosaic : an error scarcely less fatal to the 
exposition and understanding of Virgil than of Holy Writ, 

• although — happy chance for Virgil’s commentators no less than 
for the world !— not to be arbitrated by the same arbitrament. 
It is not literal night which cikcumvolat, flits about , Aeneas and 
his companions ; it is the night of the tomb, the darkness of the 
grave, the shadow of death. Compare 6. 866 : 

“ sed nox atm caput tristi cireumvolat umbra.** 
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The words are almost identical, yet no ono dreams or ever 
dreamt that it was real literal night which Aeneas and the 
Sibyl saw flitting about the head of Marcellas. As surely 
as it is the gloom of death, the shadow of a premature tomb 
which flits about the head of Marcel lus, so surely is it the 
shadow of a premature death which flits ajbout Aeneas and his 
companions — vadimus iiaud duhiam in mortem, the theme 
(see Rem. on 1. 550), of which our text is the variation. In both 
places — here, as in the sixth book — it is figurative not real 
night which is spoken of, exactly as it is fii/nrafire not real night, 
the darkness of death, the darkness of the grave, which is spoken 
of in the Homeric original ( Od. 20. 351), where the destruction 
which is about to overtake Penelope’s suitors is spoken of under 
the same allegory under which the destruction impending over 
Aeneas and his party is spoken of in* our text : 

a $€i\oi, n KctKov ro8e n atr^ere ; uvkti fX(V vfxtoov 
€ tAvarat K€<paAat T€, irpofftaira re, vtpOe re youva m 
oifiooyrj 8e SeSrjc, SeSaKpuvrat 8e iraptiar 
atpan S’ eppaSarat roixot KaAat re peffoSpar 
(i8a>\oo v 8e irAeov irpoQvpov, irAeiTj 8e Kat avAy, 
iffifuc oi/ "Epf0o(r8f vno £ocpov’ rfeAios 

ovpauov i^a-noKuAt kolkt) 5’ ttri8f 8 poptv ax^vs. * 

Compare also (#i), Quint. Smyrn. 12. 540 (Cassandra warning 
the Trojans) : 

a 8ttAot , vvv (firpxtv inro £o<pov aptfit yap t]ptv 
cprcAttov wpos atrw Kat atparos, rj5e Kat onov 
Aevya Aeov iravT7j 8e repaara 8 aKpvoevra 
aBavarot <patvov<rt , Kat € v ir nfft Kttpttf oAcOpov. 

(b), Sil. 0. 44 (Aemilius Paullus adjuring Yarn) not to 
expose his soldiers, “ has animas,” to certain ‘ destruction by 
immediately engaging in battle with Hannibal — adjuring them 
too, not in the night, but in the broad daylight) : 

“ ‘ per toties,’ inquit, ‘coneussae moenia Roinao, 

perque has, nox Stygia quas iam circumvolat umbra , 
insontes animas, eladi paree obvius ire.* n 

(«?), and the less figurative, less mistakeable, language of Horace, 
Sat. 2. 1 . 58 : “ Mors atris circumvolat alis,” where we have not 
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only the circumvolare but the very ater of our text applied 
to death under his own proper name. («#), and of Faliso. Cyneget . 


t7. 


“ e tat fatum supra, totumquc avidissimus Orem 
pascitur, et nigris orbem circumsonat alia,” 


wliere we have death again (“ Oreus”) preying like a greedy 
vulture on the world, and swooping round it on his black noisy 
wings. Also («?), Stat. Thcb. 1 . £G : 


“ impia iam merit a semtatus lumina dextra 
morserat aeterna damuatum noete pudorem 
Oedipodes, longaque aniinam sub morte tenebat. 
ilium imlulgentem tenebris imaeque reecssu 
sod is, inaspeetos oaolo radiisque ponatos 
sorvantom, tamon assiduis oiroiunvolal alis 
saovn dies animi, soolorumquo in pectore Dirae," 


where consciousness, the figurative day or light of life, flits 
“ assiduis alis ” about Oedipus, exactly as in our text death, the 
figurative night of life, flits cava umbra about Aeneas and his 
companions. (^/*), Stat. Silr. r >. 7. 916 (of Abaseantius mourn- 
ing at his wife’s funeral) : 

. . . “ sod toto spoolat urin agmine coniux 

solus; in hune maguae fleotuntiir lumina Romae, 
ceu iuvenes natos suprema ad busta ferentem : 
is dolor in vultu ; taut urn erinesque gen aequo 
nod in habent” 


[there its so Mitch of nitjht, i. e., the night ( the darkness) of 
Hades (of death, of the grave), about them], (f/), Lucan, 7. 177 
(of the omens preceding the battle of Pharsalia) : 

“ inque vieem vultns tenebris mirantur apertos, 
et pallere diem, galeisque ineumbere noctvm y 
defunetosquo patres, et eunctas sanguinis umbras* 
ante oculos volitaro silos’ * 

[their faces are covered with darkness ; the day loses its colour, and 
night (i. e., the gloom of death) broods on their helmets]. 

As lux is life (see Rem. on 6. 721), life considered as light, so 


* This reading makes better sense than the aUter : 

*' dcfunctos ulularc pal res. cl sanguinis umbras.” 
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nox is death, death considered as darkness, Hades, i. e ., attcqr, 
uhi non est ridere 9 as (Ik), Aen. 6. 828 : 

u roncordes animae nunr, et dum node prcmnntur, 
heu, quantum inter se helium, si lumina vitae 
attigerint, quantas acies stragemque eiebunt! ” 

Compare, in addition to the above (#), Ilor. Cann. 1. f+. 16 : 
“ lam te premet nox , fabulaeque manes” (in*both which examples 
nox, the night of death, L e., death, not eircumrolat , flits about 
ready to alight on you, hut actually alights and oppresses 
premit)). (J), Ilor. Od. 1. 28. 15 : 

. . . ‘‘ omues una manet nox 9 

et calcanda semel via leti” 

(in which example “nox ” (death) neither oppresses nor flits 
round threatening to oppress, but awaits at a distance. "We 
have thus the three degrees : manet , at a distance ; circumrolai , 
close at hand ; premit , actually on you : to which may bo added 
a fourth degree, more than eircumrolat and less {hanprc?nit 9 viz., 
eireumdat , entirely surrounds and encloses; as, Georg . !+. 
(Eurydice speaking) : 

. . . “ feror in genii eirenmdata node, 

invalidasque tihi tendons, heu! non tua, pahnaa”). a 

Compare also (ft), Eurip. Ion , 14.65 (Creusa, who has just found 
her son Ion alive, whom she believed to have perished when lie 
was exposed at his birth) : 

ayrjjSa 5’ E ptxQ*vs> 

o T€ yrryevfras tiojios ovkcti wtcra HepKerai, 
ae \tov avajSAcirci Xafiiracriv 

(where we again have in the one sentence both figures : seeing 
night equivalent to dead , and seeing tike light equivalent to living ; 
as we have also both figures (I), Senec. Thcb. 247 (Oedipus 
speaking) : 

. . . protimu quosdam editos 

nox occupavit, ct novae luci abstulit”). 

(m), Aesch. Choepli. 51 (ed. Ahrens) : 

avifXtoi, fiporoffrxrytis 
Sifotpoi KaKvirrovck Sokovs 
Ucairorwu Bavarouri 
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[8unk88 9 hateful ', darkness covers the house with deaths (i. e., the 
darkness of death covers the house )]. (it), Soph. Oed. Colon . 1680 

(Antigone after the death of Oedipus) : 

rt yap , orw jj.r}T Aprjs 
pujrt irovro? avrtKvptrtv, 
affKoiroi St irActKts tfxap\pav 
tv atpavti rivt fiopw tptpo/itvov ; 
raAaiva' vuv S’ oAtdpia 
vu| tir' ofx/xa<nv fitfiaKt, 
i uas yap ij nv amav yav 
irovrtov kAvSwv’ aAu/xtvcu fitov 
SvffoicrTov t£o/xtv rpotpav ; 

\ night (i. e., the shadow , the darkness , o/ 1 death) hath come over m y 
eyes : “ Quid enira ? utpote in quem nec Mars nec pontus irruit ; 
sed quae oculos fugiunt, inferorum loca eum ablatum absorpso- 
runt inoomperto loti genere”]. (o), Ilom. IL 16. 567 (of Jupiter 
bringing, not real night, but the darkness of death, vokt oAoqi-, 
over those who were combating for the corpse of Sarpedon) : 

Z tvs S' tin vvk r oAorjv ravvfft Kpartprj vfffxivi], 
o<ppa <piAo) irtpi iraiSi /J.axijs oAoos i tovos ttrj. 

(jp), Ovid, Met. 1. 721 (apostrophizing Argus, whom Mercury 
has just killed) : 

“ Arge, iuces . 

• . . centumque oculos nox occupat una” 

[o«e darkness of death], (q), Ovid, Mat. 5. 70 : 

• . . “ at ille 

iam morions, oculis sub nor to natnntibus atra, 
eireumspexit Athin” 

{the approach of dark night (i.e., of death)], (r), Claud. Rapt. 
Pros. 2. 221 (Proserj)ine to Dis) : 

“ noctv tua coutentus abi ; quid viva sopultis 
admisces? nostrum quid protons ad vena muxidumP” 

[content with thine own night (i.e., the night of Hades)]. (»), 
Claud. Rapt. Pros. 3, p. 220 : “ nox sua prosequitur currum” 
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[///* own night ( the darkness of Ilades) accompanies the chariot (of 
Pis)]. (#), ClaucL Rapt. Pros. 3, p. 80 : ' 

“ sod tunc ipsa, sui iam non ambagibus ullis 
nuntia, matcrno facies ingcsta sopori. 
naniquo videbatur tenebroso obteota rccessu 
careens, et sue vis Proserpina vincta eatenis, 
non qualem Siculis olim mandaverat arris, 
nec qualem roseis nuper convallibus Aetnae 
suspexore deae. squalebat, pulclirior auro, 
caesarics, et nox oculorum infeeerat ignes, 
exhaustusque gelu pallet rubor, illc superbi 
flammeus oris lionos, et non cessura pruinis 
membra eolorantur picei caligine regni.” 

if, Sil. 8. 100 : 

‘‘lieu saeri vatum errores! dum nuinina nor/ in 
elieiunt, spondentque novis medieamina euris, 

(|Uod vidi decepta nefas h” 

(r), Sil. 18. 707 (t-lie shade of Paulina to Seipio) : 

“ lux Ttalum, cuius speetavi Marti a facia, 
inultum uno maiora viro, descendere nocti , 
atque babitanda semel subigit quis visero regna ?■’ 

(tf?), Sil. 5. 241 : 

. . . “ nisi quern Dens ima colentum 

damnasset Stygiae nocti." A 

(.*•), Sen. Here. Fur. 279 (Megara ealling on Hercules, who is 
in Hades, to return) : 

“ emerge, coniux, atque dispulsas inanu 
abrumpe tenebras ; nulla si retro via, 
iterque clausum est, orbe diducto redi ; 
ct quidquid atra node possessum latet, 
einitto tecum, M 

where “ tenebras ” is the darkness of Hades, and “ atra nocte ” 
the dark night of Hjades. (f/), Sil. 13. 270 : “ dum copia rioctis” 
[whilst ice have the power to die , whilst we may die if we jdease J. 
(*), Sil. 13. 126 : 

“haec [cerva], aevi vitaeque tenax, felixque senectam 
mille indefessos viridem duxisse per annos, 
seclorum numero Troianis condita tocta 
aequabat ; sed enim longo nox vencrat aevo.”* 

* Upon this passage Ernesti remarks : “ Meo sensu voc. nodi* nr dc positum 
nunc, praesertim do cerva, aliquid duri habet, quamvis mortis uotioni significandao 
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(Compare also, (nr"), our own Shakespeare, Julius Caesar , act 5* 
sc. 8 (Brutus after the battle of Philippi) : 

“ night hangs upon mine eyes ; my hones would rest, 
that have but laboured to attain this hour.” 


To all these instances we may, perhaps, add, finally (J> ), Sil. 
2. 574, where the true reading is very probably not “morlo 
obita,” but, with the Oxford and Cologne MSS., “nocte obita. 

As nox is, figuratively, death (the darkness of death), so it 
is also sometimes figuratively sleep (the darkness of sleep), c,v. <ji\ 
4. 529 : 


. . . “ neque unquam 

solvitur in somuos, oculisve aut pectore iioctom 
aeoipit,” 


where the second clause is a mere variation of the first, and 
“ noctem ” (the darkness of sleep) is used instead of “ sonino*’’ 
(sleep itself), in order that the identical word may not be re- 
peated. 

With the use of nox for mors compare the use of lux (and 
</>aoc in Greek) for salus (Germ, heil, Eng. salvation ), as Ann . 
A 881 : 


“o lux Dardftiiiao, apes o fidissima Tcummi,” 


and Horn. II. 17. Gl~> : 


kcu ru /iev <paos rjKOev, ctfjivve tie vrj\ees T]fiap, 

where (f>aog is so entirely salus , and the original meaning so en- 
tirely out of view, that <j>a og is opposed to ijjua/>, exactly as in 
our text nox is so entirely death and the original meaning so 
entirely out of view, that our author is not prevented from using 
the expression illius noctis in the very next line by any appre- 
hension that the reader might understand the noctis of that line 
to be the nox of the preceding, and to have ili.ius added to it 


passim, adhibuerunt surnmi poetae. Ita et infra vs. 270 ; 8. 141 (‘ Di longao no<- 
O's ); Ovid, Ifcroid. 10. 112 : 1 aetema nox.* ” These obseiTations Ernesti would 
hardly have made if he had been aware of the word having been equally “nude 
positum ” in the same sense no less than twice by Virgil, and of the constant use 
made both by his own author and Virgil, and others, of lux without any explana- 
tory adjunct, in the sense of life. 
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for the express purpose of fixing it to be so, and o preventing 
the reader from mistaking it for any other (see Hem. on 2. 
586). Compare Eurip. Elcdr. 866 (ed. Fix) (Electra exulting 
in Orestes’ murder of Aegisthus) : 

« <f>eyyos, to reBpitmov yjktov <reA.or, 
a yaua Kai vu|, rjv c8€pKopLTjv iraposy 
mv opLfxa roitpLov apL-irrvxcu r c\cvOcpot t 
€ir€i irarpos TrcirrwKev A tyurOos <f>ovtvs 

(where the (ptyyfu; and TtOpimrov rj\iov <rt\a( ; are not the real 
light of day and splendour of the four-in-hand sun, but spiritual 
light, the light of the soul, i. c ., joy and rejoicing ; and yuia and 
vvZ, not earth and night, but, as wo would say, the mortal gloom 
or darkness of the soul, i. e., sorrow and mourning). Compare 
also Eurip. Med. 827 (ed. Fix) : 

• • . act 8ia \afivpoTarov 

fraivovTts afipws a iSepos. 

Quint. Calab. 11. 507 (of the combat between Memnon and 
Achilles, in which Memnon is killed) : 

koi vv Ke 8 tj ixcLKaptcfinv apLttkixo* (fiirecrc 8r)pis. 
u per} inr' tvve<rir)<ri Aios pLcya\of3p(pi.eTao h 

8otai ap apL(f>oT€poi(ri Boots (KarepBe iraptcrrav 
Kripcs' 6 p€ pLV airj puv (firj ttoti MtpLVOvos rfrop, 

<f>ai8pr 7 8' apLtp' Axikrja 8a'i<ppova’ 

See Hem. on “ morte resiguat,” 4. 244. 

CiRCUMVOLAT, 7 r£/>( 7 r£rtrcu, TrepnroTaTut , Hits about liko a 
rapacious bird — a hawk, or kite, or eagle — ready to pounce upon 
its prey. Compare Ovid, Met. 2. 716 : 

** ut volucris visis rapidissima miluus extis, 
dum timet, et densi cireumstant sacra ministri, 
flectitur in gyrum, nec longius audet abire, 
spemque suam motis avid us circumvolat alia.’* 

Oed . Tyr. U81 (Chor., of guilty Oedipus) : 

TO 5' 061 

(uvra frtpiirorarai 

[the Delphic oracles fly about him always no matter where he 
goes]. 
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Independently of all argument drawn from the parallels 
afforded both by Yirgil himself and other writers, this word 
alone is sufficient to show that the night spoken of can by no 
possibility be natural night, the night time, inasmuch as natu- 
ral night, the night time, whether literal or personified, never 
Hits about (cikcumvolat), read} r to alight, but not alighting, 
but on the contrary is always either present or absent, or if 
neither, is coming, or going, never flits about without alighting. 
Therefore nox sitet , inmbat , praecipitat , ruit, est, au/ert, subit, 
open/, tenet , torquet , contimjit, invert if > abit , adesl, ayitur , incipit , 
emit, transit ! , but so far as I know never circumro/at. It follows 
that the nox of our text is neither literal night, the night time, 
nor the literal night personified, the goddess Nox, but figurative 
night, the night or darkness of death or the grave. If it is the 
real literal night which cikcumvolat about Aeneas and his party, 
they must be in the day, and only occasionally shadowed by 
flie night, which is absurd. If it is the goddess Night which 
cikcumvolat about Aeneas and his party, why does she only 
flit about and not alight ? why does she only circumvolare about 
those whom night, no matter whether physical or personified, 
has already involved — 

“ vertitur interca caelum, et ruit occano nox, 
involve™ umbra magna terramque polumque 
M y rmidonuinque rlolos.’ ’ 

How is this picture to be reconciled with the alleged picture in 
our text, whether of real literal night or the goddess Night 
only flitting about, not already alighted on, Aeneas and his 
comrades ? 

Nox atra CAVA cxrcumvolat UMBRA once rightly under- 
stood, a new light breaks in on the whole context, and the etio- 
l°gy of the description stands clear before us. Death, death, 
death, everywhere, before, behind, around, is the picture the 
poet has in his mind, and which he presents to his reader in 
every variety of form and colour. Death has been suggested 
to Aeneas in his dream by the vision of the mangled Hector. 
Death is his first thought, as, roused from his sleep, he rushes 
out of his house, “ pulchr umque mori succurrit in annis ” Death 
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is the first word of the first person ho meets— 1 “ Fuimus Troes 
arc are all lost , all dead and gone. Death is his own first word to 
the little band which gathers round him (mori Amur et in media 
arm a ruamus). It is to death lie goes with them (vadimus 
haud dubiam in moktem) ; it is death, the darkness of death, 
which flits about them as they go (nox atra> cava circumvolat 
umbra). “Who,” he exclaims, “ shall tell the deaths of that 
fatal night ?” — 

QUIS Cl, AD EM ILLIl'S NOCTI.S, QUIS VINK it A FANDO 
KXPMCET ? 

It is death in its coneretest form which is on every side of them, 
in the streets, in the houses, in the very temples of the gods — 

PLl'UIMA PETIQUK VI AS ST FUN WIT K INERTIA PASSIM 
CORPORA, 1‘ERQUE BONOS ET KKLICSJOSA DKORUM 
L1MINA. 

His very enemies are dying beside liiin (victoresque cadunt 
daxai), and everything is one picture of mourning, fright, and 
death — 

. . . CRUDEL18 UNIQUE 

RICTUS, UHIQUE PAVOR, ET PLUR1MA MORTIS IMAGO. \ 

To the objection that Aeneas does not die — on the contrary, 
escapes and lives to tell the story — the answer is supplied by 
Aeneas himself. The whole of the little band except three, 
viz., Iphitus, Delias, and Aeneas himself, perishes. Choroebus 
falls, Itipheus falls, Hypanis falls, I)ymas falls, Pantheus falls, 
and if Aeneas himself does not fall, it is because the fates do 
not allow it, not because he was not every moment in danger of 
falling : 

“ Iliaei f lucres et flanima extrema liicorum, 
testor in occasu vestro nee tela nec ullas 
vitavisse vices Dananm, et, si fata fuissent 
ut cadcrem, meruisse manu.” 

Similar to the indication of death, whether present or near 
at hand, by darkness, but of less frequent occurrence among 
writers and infinitely more striking, is its indication by mouldi- 
ness, as Ballot a di Garentina (Camarda, appendice, p. 98) (Garen- 
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tina addressing the ghost of Constantine, which she takes for 
Constantine himself) : 


Kotrravnve^ ifio fit- Aa, 
vje tjscyye re kckjc ov <tsox° [*>**• <rsoyp], 
icpax*™ [w?.v. Kpay ] rov [»i*. r cvZe ? re] yjepi re 
jave re p.ovyovKovajj.1 re [fiovxov\ovajxi re]. 

Tapevrive , jxorpa t/xt, 

Kafxuot (TsKoumrafier 

tcpax ere [w.v. Kpayerc] pf fjLouyov\oi [yuoi/xovAoj] ; 

thus translated by Camarda : 

“ Coatantino, fratel niio, 
mi sogno funcsto io veggo, 
lo spalle tuo spaziose 
aono amnni fF.it <\ 


u Garontina, sorella min, 
il fumo dci moschetti 

le spalle mi covri di niuffa [mi feco ammuffiro].” 

Cava. — Heyno is right ( “ Quatenus ipsi ea ciroumdantur 
and Conington well quotes 1. 520, “ nube cava . . . amicti.” The 
English expressions under cover of the night , under cover of the 
darkness, are analogous. Compare also Sil. 13. 254 : 

“ et, ni caeca nun terras nox conderet atro,’* 

where the same notion, viz., of embracing, containing, or en- 
veloping, is expressed by “ sinu, ,, as is expressed by cava in 
our text. 

It is, however, questionable whether cava should not be 
regarded as equivalent to inane , Germ, leer, Engl, empty. 
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QU1S CLADEM ILLIUS NOCTIS QTJIS FUN ERA FANDO 
EXPL1CET AIT POSS1T LACRYMIS AEQU A RE # L A BORES* 

URBS ANTIQUA RU1T MULTOS DOM I NAT A PER ANNOS 
PLURIMA PERQUK VIAS STERNUNTUItf INERTIA PASSIM 
CORPORA PERQUE l)OMOS ET KKMGIOSA DEORUM 
L1MINA NEC SOLI POENAS I)ANT SANGUINE TEUCKI 
QUONDAM ETIAM VICTIS RE I) IT IN PRAECORDIA VIRTUS 
MCTORESQUE CAD U NT DANAI CRUDELIS UBIQUE 
LUCTUS UBIQUE PAVOR ET PLURIMA MORTIS IMAGO 

Jllius noctis. — Not referring at all to the nox of the imme- 
diately preceding verse (which, as we have just seen, is not the 
real literal night, or night time, the figurative night of death), 
hut to the night which lie lias heen for some time describing, 
and which has not been specially mentioned since verse 250 : 

“ vcrtitur intciva caelum ct ruit occano nox, 

involvcns umbra magna torraniquc polumquc 1 

Mynuidonuniquc dolos. ” 

Therefore the illius, that night , that fatal nighty the last of Troy. 
The only excuse which occurs to me for this so decej>tive use of 
the same word in one verse in a figurative, and in the very next 
in a literal, sense, is that the passages to which the two verses 
belong may have been written at different times, and afterwards 
put together without sufficient circumspection. The excuse 
would be more valid if it did not unfortunately happen that 
we find a similar confusion of expression occurring so often 
elsewhere, and even where no such excuse is possible, viz., 
within the limits of a single sentence : ex. gr ., 12. 684, “ montis ' ' 
is literal, and means a mountain, and in the same sentence, 

* Lahores, Med. ; om. in the other first-class MSS. ;* so also Ed. Princ.; P. 
Manut. ; D. Heins.; N. Heins. ; Philippe; Pottier; Haupt; Ribbeck. 

t Sterxvntuk, Pal. and Med. ; om. in the other first-class MSS. ; so also Ed. 
Princ., and the editions of P. Manutius, D. Heinsius, N. Heinsius (1670), Phi- 
lippe, Pottier, Haupt, and Ribbeck. 
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verse 687, “mons” is figurative, and means a great stone which 
lias fallen from the top of the mountain (“ montis ”) — ft confu- 
sion of literal and figurative inexcusable even in an Eton ode. 
See Item, on “sequor,” 4. 384, and compare the similarly in- 
considerate application by Lucan 4. 4'V2 of “ moles,” in one 
verse to a ship, and in the next verse hut two, to a rock : 

. . . “ noc prinui, Deque ilia, 

quae sequitur, tarduta rat is : sod tertia molest 
lmesit, c*t ad cantos adduct o funo sec ut a est. 
impendent cava saxa niari ; ruituraque semper 
stat (minim !) moles ; ot silvis aequor inunibrnt.’* 

Inertia. — “Imbellia, ut soman, infantum, feminarum,” 
Heyne, Voss, Wagner, Thiel. I think not, but which had offered 
no resistance, trhieh had died inertly, as was to be judged by their 
being found lying there, c.r. yr ., killed without either arms in 
their hands, or arms on their persons, without any signs of 
•struggle or battle, and without any dead bodies of the enemy 
being mixed up among their own. Compare Ovid, Met. 7 . 5J+ 2 
(of the war-horse dying by disease, in his stall) : 

. . . “ vctcrumqiu; oblitus hoiiorutn, 

ad praesepe gemit-, lcto moritunis inert l." 

Ibid., 12. 301 (of the pine trunk which Dcmoleou liad thrown 
at Theseus without hitting him) : 

“ non tamcn arbor iners. cccidit : nam C rant oris alti 
abscindit iugulo pcct usque hunicrumqiic sinistrum.” 

r lhat it is not terrified or wounded, and still alive and breathing 
bodies which lie prostrate (stern untu r), hut dead bodies, is 
shown by the immediately succeeding nkc soli torn as dant 

SANGUINE TKUCRI, . . . VICTOR KS CADUNT DANA I, informing US 

that (xreeks have in some instances fallen also, viz., in those 
instances in which the Trojans have mustered up sufficient 
courage to resist and attack the aggressors in their turn : 

QUONDAM KTIAM VICTIM 11F.DIT IN PKAECOUDIA VI11TUH. 

And tliat the bodies so lying dead and prostrate are not merely 
the bodies of old men, women, and children ( u imbellia corpora,” 
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Heyne, Voss, Wagner, Thiel), hut the bodies of unresisting 
persons (inertia corpora), is shown by 

QFOXHAM ET1AM VICTIM HEDIT IN 1’ltAECOHDIA VIKTU8, 

informing us that in some instances resistance has actually been 
made, and the aggressors too have fallen. Thus plurima cor- 
pora has its tally in quondam victores danat ; sternuntur, 
its tally in cadunt ; and inertia, its tally in virus rkdit in 

PRAECORDIA V1RTIJS. 

The word so wholly misunderstood by modern commen- 
tators has been more or less nearly guessed at by some of the 
ancient. Thus, while Servius hesitates between “ non repug- 
nantiu,” “inertia dum oeeiduntur,” and “ per somnum iner- 
tia, 1 ” Cynthius Cenetensis accepts the first of the three guesses, 
and adds : “ut inquit Dictys Cretensis, vice pecudum interfieie- 
bant ur Troiani. 1 y 

Domos. — In my “Adversaria Virgiliana” I connected domos 
and keligiosa deorum limtna intimately together, so as to 
make the sense downs religiosas deorum. I have been induced 
to change my opinion and to consider domos as affording a 
separate view from keligiosa deorum limina, first, because 
the picture gains thereby in richness, not only the streets Imd 
temples being filled with dead bodies, but the palaces also ; and, 
secondly, because in the precisely similar picture presented by 
Sallust, Bell. Catil. 50: “ ban a atque domos exspoliari; caedem, 
incendia fieri; postremo armis, cadaveribus, cruore, atque luctu, 
omnia coinpleri,” as well as in the not very dissimilar picture 
presented by Tacitus, Hist. 3. 33 : “ Quas [faces], ubi praedam 
egesserant, in vacuas domos et inania templa, per lasciviam iacu- 
labantur,” there is no room for doubt that “domos” is not 
temples of the g ods , but the dwellings of the richer citizens, the 
palaces, as there is also no doubt in the following passages : 
Ovid, Met. 2. 70 (Phoebus to Phaethon) : 

“ forsitan ct lucos illic urbesque rfowwsque 
eoncipias animo, dclubraqiie ditia donis 
esse.” 

Lucan, 7. 716 : “ pandunt templa, domos." Stat. Thch. 10. 881 : 

. . . “et triuicas rupos in templa domosque 

praecipitat, frangitquo suis iam moenibus urbem.” 
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Aristides, Rhodinca , Oavaroi kcit' oik tag, tv uo me, tv dvpatg, 
£ i, itvXaie. And our author himself, 11. 882 : 

. . . “ inter tut a domonun 

confixi expirant animas.’’ 

Domos, the houses par excellence , i. e., the great houses, the 
palaces, Fr. hotels , the common houses being “ tecta.” Compare 
Tacit. Annul. 13. 18 : “ nec defuere qui arguerent viros gravi- 
tatem adseverantes, quod domos , villas [ seiz. Britannici], id 
tempeuris, quasi praedam divisissent.” Ibid. 13. It : “ Discretani 
do mum et rempublicam" [ the royal palace and the republic should 
he kept distinct]. Stock, ad Tacit. Annul. 15. “ Tota in urhe, 

iuxta Victorem, fuere insulae 26602, domus 780.” 

From this use of domus to signify a great house or palace, 
a house standing by itself, flows naturally its use for a temple, 
a temple being par excellence the house, not only on account 
of its great size and splendour, but on account of its being con- 
secrated to a superior being ; and accordingly, we find even at 
the present day the principal church in a city called il duomo. 
The same use of oikoq is common in Greek. Compare Procop. 
dc Aedif. 1. 10 : )uc\pi ig rov Aptog KaXnv/uevov oikov. Aeseh. 
Sept, c . Theb. 279 (ed. Scliutz) : 

Qt\<rtiv rporraia , xoXtfiuav 8’ < ff0r}/iara 
Aatpvpa 8atuy SovptxXrjx^ ayvois 8 o pots. 

Rei.igiosa : “religiosa sunt quao non vulgo ac temere, 
sed cum castitato ceremoniaque adeunda et reverenda et reformi- 
dtinda sunt magis quam invulganda,” Aul. Gellius, 4. 9. 9. 

Victoresque cadunt danai. Compare II. 17. 3C)1 : 

, . . roi 8 ’ cLyxifrivot firixrov 

VCKpOl OfJLOV T pwwv KCU VXtpfXCVtWV « XlKOVpOOV , 

Kai Aavacw. ou8* ot yap avaifxwn y ’ tfxaxovro. 

Plurima mortis imago. — “ Aut definitio timoris est, aut 
varietas mortis ostenditur, i.e. y gladio, igni, ruina, Aut fre- 
quentissima, aut praesentissima,” Servius. Plurima mortis 
imago, h . e. 9 ubique caedes facta cemitur ; passim caesorum 
cudavera proiecta. Magis hoc accommodatum ante ceden tibus, 
quam varias caedis formas et genera intelligere,” Ileyne. 
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“ Imago; forma, genus,” Wagner (1861), quoting Tacit. Hid. 
3. 28: u Integri cum sauciis, semineces cum exspirantibus vol- 
vuntur varia pereuntium forma, et omni imagine niortiiim ” 
“ Imago mortis est, credo, quod Valerius Flaccus, 6. 419, dixit 
— ; forma nee is” Peerlkamp. 

Plurima mortis imago is not “ ubique caedes facta cer- 
nitur,” because we have had “ ubique caedes facta cernitur ” 
already, viz., verse 304 : 

l'LUKIMA l'ERQUE VIA8 STERN l' NT l’ It INERTIA PASSIM 

CORPORA, PE RQUE DOMOS ET RELHJI08A DEORUM 

LIMIN’ A, 

and although such repetition were very usual and allowable in 
the form of variation to a theme, it had been intolerable here, as 
the winding up and peroration of a long passage already con- 
taining the identical thought. Neither is pmjrima mortis 
imago “ variae formae et genera caedis,” because although, as 
shown by Wagner’s quotation from Tacitus, the words might, 
under different circumstances, viz., where such meaning was, as 
in Wagner’s quotation, pointed out by the context, or oven where 
such meaning was consistent with the context, be so interpreted, 
they cannot be so interpreted here, where such meaning is hot 
only not pointed out by the context, but is inconsistent with the 
context, since to say that the slaughter was of different kinds 
affords a peroration so weak and unimpressive as to be scarcely 
less unsuitable than that afforded by the interpretation proposed 
by Heyne. What, then, is plurima mortis imago ? I reply : 
a very great picture of death, a very great likeness or appear- 
ance of death — death appeared everywhere around and about, 
everything which was to be seen spoke of death, suggested the 
idea of death ; the very sense in which the word imago is used 
(«), hy Servius, at 12. 606 : “ Moris fuit apud veteres, ut ante 
rogos regum humanus sanguis effunderetur, vel captivorum vel 
gladiatorum ; quorum si copia forte non fuisset, laniantes ge- 
nas suum effundebant cruorem, utrogis ilia imago restituoretur” 
[viz., the appearance, show, of human blood]. (!>), by Virgil 
himself, 8. 557 : 


“ maior Martis lain apparct 
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[the picture of war, the appearance of war, is greater than it 
Avas before ; there is a greater appearance of war than pre- 
viously ; war appears more imminent, more immediate than 
over]. (*•), by Yal. Flaec. 2. 640 (Cyzieus addressing Jason 
and his band of Aemathian chiefs) : 

. . * . ‘‘ o terris nimr prinium rognita nostris 

Aemnthiu* maniis, cl fama mihi maior hit (({/<>'’ 

£“ 0 imago, picture, greater than your fame,” i.e., “ 0 greater 
than the image, picture, which fame had presented of you. ’ 
The objects which Aeneas and his party saw- and heard (viz., 
the dead, dying, wounded, the lamentation and terror) were 
the very picture or image of death ; the objects which Cyzieus 
saw, viz., Jason and his companions, were greater than the image 
or picture which famo had presented of them], (ft), by Ovid, 
J let. 12. 233 'of the battle of the Centaurs and Lapithae) : 

“ raptat-iirquc comis per vim nova nupta prehensis. 

Kurvtns liippodumcn, alii, quam quisque probarant, 
a at, potoraut, mpiuut, captaeqnc orat urbia Imago, 
femineo clamoro sonat domus M 

[there was the image or picture of a captive city, the scene that 
presented itself was the picture of a captive city, viz., because 
the women were treated with violence, as on the taking of a 
city, everyone carrying off by force her who pleased him best]. 
(e), by Claudian, in llufin . 2. 236 : “ en iterum belli civilis 
imago!” [the picture of civil war]. (jT), by Ovid, Met. 1 . 233 
(of the wolf into which Lycaon was metamorphosed) : 

“ canities eadem cst, eadem violentia vultu, 
idem oculi lucent, eadem feritatie* imago ” 

£the same picture of savageness was presented by the wolf as 
had previously been presented by Lycaon, the wolf’s picture of 
savageness consisting of tho particulars previously enumerated, 
viz., the grisliness, the fierce countenance, and the glaring eyes, 
exactly as in our text the picture of death consisted in the dead 
bodies which lay everywhere scattered about, the crv»ki.i* 
j.uctus and the pavorJ. (g), by Cicero, pro Sext. 19 : “ Alter, 
o Dii boni ! quam teter ineedebat ! quam truculentus, quam 
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terribilis aspeotu ! Unum aliquem te ex barbatis illis, exemplmu 
imperii veteris, imaginem antiquitatis, eolumen reipublicae, dieeres 
intueri ” [picture of old timos]. (h), by Ovid, Met. 11. 550 : 
“ duplicataque noctis imago est ” [the image of night (viz., that 
already produced in the mind by the usual signs of night) is 
doubled by the unusual darkness produced by the thick clouds]. 
(4) y by Silius, 14. 616 (ed. Hup.) : 

... . ** communis ubique 

ira deum, atque eadcni lethi versatur imago ” 

[as plainly as possible, Silius's usual appropriation of the Yir- 
gilian text]. And (Ic), by Tacitus, Anna l ., 2. 53: “ Igitur 
paucos dies insumpsit [Germanicus] reficiendae classi : simul 
sinus Actiaca victoria inolitos, et sacratas ab Augusto mannbias, 
castraque Antouii, cum recordatione maiorum suorum adiit ; 
namque ei, ut momoravi, avunculus Augustus, avus Antonins 
crant, magnaquc illic imago trisfium laetorumque 99 [a groat 
picture both of sad anil joyful events]. 

In all these passages, as in our text, certain objects, which 
resemble another object so much that the sight of them suggests 
that other object to tlie mind, are stated to be the “ imrfgo,” 
image, or picture, of that other object, the comparison or like- 
ness between being entirely of objects ; — in our text, of the 
sights and sounds which struck the senses of Aeneas and his 
party, to death; in the passage of Servius, of worship offered 
to the gods by worshippers with bleeding faces, to worship offered 
to tho gods with bleeding victims ; in Ant. 8. 557 , of the actual 
appearance of the Arcadian cavalry marching forth, to their re- 
putation ; in Valerius Flaccus, o/' the real Jason and his band, 
to the representation given of Jason and his band by report ; 
in Ovid, Met, 12 . 223y of tho violence and tumult at the feast 
of the Centaurs and Lapithae, to the violence and tumult which 
take place when a city is taken by storm; in Cicero, of a man 
of the modern times, to the man of ancient times ; in Ovid, Met. 
It. 550 , of the darkness produced by clouds in the night-time, 
to a doubling of night. In all these instances the resemblance 
expressed by imago is of one thing to another thing, exactly as 
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in the case of a statue or picture, the resemblance expressed by 
imago is of the statue or picture to the original. Parallel ex- 
pressions in English are That child is the very picture of 
health. That face is the very picture of happiness. That day 
is the very picture of winter. That corn-field is the very picture 
of plenty. That poor beggar is the very picturo of want. That 
condemned culprit is the very picture of despair. 

There is an entirely different use of imago, 9. 294 : 

“ atque animum strinxit patriae pietatis imago, * 

and 10. 824 : 

“ ot montom patriae sulriit pictatis imago." 

In botli these places “ imago ” expresses the resemblance not 
of two objects to each other, hut of one single object to our 
, perception of it. There is, indeed, the same resemblance as in 
our text, in 8. 557, in the passage of Servius, and in the passago 
of Valerius Flaceus ; but that resemblance is not of two dif- 
ferent objects existing outside the mind and compared to- 
gether, but of one object to the impression which that object 
makes on the mind. “ Imago ” in these last-adduced passages 
is the picture, image, etStoXov, idea, in the mind — in the 
one case in the mind of lulus, in the other case in the mind of 
Aeneas. In both cases it is the “ imago,” ttStuXov, or idea of pater- 
nal affeotion (“ patriae pietatis ”) ; and this “ imago,” uStv Aov, 
or idea of paternal affection is excited, produced, or called up, 
in the mind by objects presented to the senses, between which 
objects and “ patria pietas ” there is no resemblance whatever, 
those, objects suggesting or calling up the “imago,” fiSwAoi/, or 
idea, only by association. Therefore the lines close the accounts 
to which they belong, respectively ; and in the one case lulus, 
in the other caso Aeneas, is left reflecting on this new thought, 
viz., that of “patria pietas” (the affection of a father for a 
child), suggested to him, called up in his mind (« animum strin- 
xit, animum subiit ), by the objects which have just been 
presented to his senses, of which objects the new thought is not 
the image, but only suggested by association, exactly as, 2. 500, 

“ subiit cari genitoris imago,” the picture which presents itself 
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to the mind of Aeneas is not the image or resemblance of any- 
thing presented to his senses, but an image which the objects 
presented to his senses suggest to his mind, call up in his mind 
by the way of association. 

Plurima, very great, very much, very strong, as Georg . 3.5:2; 
“ cui turpe caput, cui plurima cervix ; ” Ovid, Met. llj.. 53 : 

. . . “ medio cum plurhnm orbe 

sol erat.” 

See Remm. on “ maior Martis iam apparet imago,” 8. 557, and 
on “ pietatis imago,” 9. 294 ; 10. 824. 


370-383. 


primus — ARM1S 


VAR. LECT. 

1 jnmd.] primus se, danaum magna comitante caterva III I). Heins. ; 
N. Heins. ; Heyne ; Wagner (ed. Heyn.) 

ipUilct.'j PRIMUS 8E DANAUM, MAGNA COMITANTE CATERVA III V OSS ; 

Wagner (Praeat.) ; Nauck. 

[/WttcL] PRIMUS SE DAN AUM MAGNA COMITANTE CATERVA III P. Manut. ; 
Ribbeck. 


VAR. LECT. 

[punct.] irruimus, densis HIP. Manut. ; I). Heins. ; N. Heins.; Heyne; 
Wagner (ed. Heyn. and P roost.). 

|j>imcL] irruimus dknsts III Voss; Ribbeck. 


Primus se danaum, magna comitante caterva, &c. — The struc- 
ture is undoubtedly primus danaum, not caterva danaum — 
first, on account of the so much better cadence of the line, when 
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divided at dan aim than when divided at se ; and secondly, on 
account of the exact parallelism of verse 40 : 

“ primus ibi ante omnes, magna comitante oatenra,” 

where the division of the line is just before “ magna comitante 
caterva,” and cannot possibly be anywhere else. If it be al- 
leged that verse 501 of the first book, 

“ incessit, magna iuvcuum stipante caterva,” 

is divided exactly where our text is divided by the Heinsii and 
Heyne, and lias a genitive (“ iuvenum”) exactly corresponding 
to the dan aum of our text and depending on the very same 
“ caterva, ,, I put in the double demurrer ; first, that the divi- 
sion after “ ineessit” — although at first sight a division after 
the same number of syllables as the division after primus 
se — is yet a division of an essentially different kind, partakes 
not at all of the awkwardness of that division, on the contrary 
is full of grace and eloquence, being in fact a division not after 
the commencement of a sentence, not after the three syllables 
but after the ending of a sentence, after the long pro- 
tasis “ regina ad templum forma pulcherrima Dido incessit ; ” 
while the division after primus se is a division not merely at 
the very beginning after the first three syllables of a paragraph, 
but immediately succeeding a monosyllable consisting only of 
two letters, a situation than which it is hardly possible to 
imagine one more ungraceful, unless in altogether peculiar cir- 
cumstances, for a division. And secondly, that whereas 
verse 501 of the first hook after the division at “incessit ” runs 
on “ magna iuvenum, 5 ” not* 44 iuvenum magna” — the emphasis 
being thrown (see Item, on 2. 246), not outlie troop’s consisting 
of young men, hut on the greatness of the troop— our text after 
the division at sf. would run on, not “ magna Danaum,” the 
emphasis being thrown, as it should be thrown, on the greatness 
of the troop, hut danaum magna, the emphasis being thrown 
exactly where it should not he thrown, on the circumstance 
that the persons accompanying Androgeos were Danai. 

Irruimus, den sis et circumfundimur armis.— The struc- 
ture is not, DENSIS ARMIS IRRUIMUS ET CIRCUMFUNDIMUR, but 
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irruimus, et densis armis circumfundimur, and the comma 
therefore required ; first, because it is Virgil’s habit so to divide 
his lines after the first or second word ; and secondly, on account 
of the division immediately following this word in the same 
position in the verse, 9. 554 : 

“ hand alitor iuvenis medios moritunis in hostes 
irruit , ct qua tela videt densiasima, tomtit.” 

The structure is similar, and the comma for the same reason re- 
quired after the same word, 10. 579 : 

“ irruit, adversaque ingens apparuit hasta” 

[not “ adversa hasta irruit apparuitquc,” but “irruit, adversaque 
hasta apparuit”] ; and 6. 294: 

“ irrmt , et frustra ferro diverbcrct umbras' * 

| not “ferro irruat et diverberet,” but “irruat, et ferro diver- 
beret”]. 


390-393. 

DOLUS AN VIRTtTS QUIS IN IIOSTE REQUIRAT 
ARMA DA HUNT I PS I SIC FATUS DEINDK COM ANT EM 
ANDROGE1 GALEAM CLIPEIQUE IN SIGN K DECORUM 
INDUITUR 


Dolus an virtus.— Compare Werner, die Sohur des Thales , tli. 
2, akt 1, sc. () : 

“ das ist das beste, was zuin ziele fiihrt ; 
und was gelungen ist aucli reehtlirh.” 

Casti, An bn. Pari. 11. : 

“ vincasi per virtvde , ovvor p erf rode, 
e sompre il vincitor degno di lode.” 

The doctrine is cast up to the Homans by Sapor, Ammian. 17. 
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5 : “ lllud apud nos nunquam acceptum fuit, quod adseritis 
Vos exultantes, nitllo discrimine virtutis ae doli , prosperos omnes 
laudari debere bellorum event us.” Innocent Sapor ! how little 
lie knew about virtus or dolus! that never man lived who 
had not one virtus, as one dolus, for his friends, and another 
A'irtus, as another dolus, for his enemies ; one virtus, as one 
dolus, under one set of circumstances, and another virtus, ns 
another dolus, under another set of circumstances ; and that if 
it were not so, there could be neither war nor politics, neither 
friend nor foe, neither acquaintance nor stranger, no relation- 
ship cither of country, or of society, or of family, not even of 
lover and sweetheart, of man and wife, of parent and child, in 
the whole world. Ilirtius, de Bell. Afrie ., ascribes to the Gauls 
the simplicity of Sapor : “ Contra Gallos, homines apertos, mi- 
nimeque insidiosos, qui per virfutvm, non por dohnn , dimica re 
consueverunt.” How different Gauls from the Gauls of to-day, 
or any people with whom the Gauls of to-day have to do ! 

Arma da hunt ipsi. — If, as hitherto supposed, ipsi mean the 
persons whom Ch or Debits and his parti/ are despoiling of their arms 
(“ die todten werden waffen geben,” Schiller), the sentence arma 
dabunt ipsi is a mere tautology, the same meaning being con- 
tained in the preceding mutkmus cuvisos, &c. ; for, let us ex- 
change arms with these persons and these persons shall supply as 
with arms are plainly but different ways of saying the same 
thing. I therefore refer ipsi to the Danai, the enemy generally ; 
and understand Choroebus’s meaning to run thus : “ Let us 
change shields, &c., with these dead fellows here, and by so 
doing compel the Danai, the invaders themselves (ipsi), to fur- 
nish us with arms.” The passage being so interpreted, there is, 
first, no tautology ; and secondly, ipsi has its proper emphatic 
force. 

It was not until after the above interpretation had been pub- 
lished in my “Twelve Years’ Voyage ” I observed that “ ipso- 
rum” in the not very unlike passage, 11. 195 : 

. . . “ pars miinera nota, 

ip son* ai clipeos et non felicia tola,” 

means the dead, the actual persons to whom the arms belonged. 
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The parallelism, however, is not so perfect as to induce me to 
surrender an interpretation which fills arma dabunt ipsi with 
point and spirit, for one which leaves that clause a mere dull 
tautology.* 

The expression arma dabunt ipsi is the stronger, arma 
dare Being the usual and recognised phrase for supplying with 
arms, arming, as Ovid, Ep . 13. 1!±0 (Laodahiia to Protesilaus) : 

“ imponet galeam, barbaraque arma dabit. 
arma dab it ; duinque anna dabit, aimul oscula sumct.” 

Also Virg. Eel. 0. 19 : 


. . . “ iniiciunt ipsis ox vincula sertis.” 

The sentiment contained in arma dabunt ipsi is familiar to us 
in the English proverbial expression, furnish a rod to whip 
himself \ 

Clipki insigne, the ensign or device on the shield. Compare 
Ac, sell. Sept. c . Thcb. 383 {e d. Blomfield) tir' aamco^. Also 
Aen. 7.657: 


. . . “ ctiptmiyu} insigne patermun 

centum angues cinctamque gerit serpcntibus liydraiu.” 


Aen. 7. 789 . 


‘ at levem clipenm aublatis cornibus Io 
auro insignibat , iain sctis obsita, iarn bos, 
argument um ingens, et custos virginis Argus, 
caelataque amnem fundons pater Inaehus urna.” 


* As stated above, I argued in my “ Twelve Years* Voyage” that ipsi could not 
mean the dead bodies which they were stripping, but the Danai generally, and that 
the gist of the passage was not these dead fellow » here , but the Danai, our enemies, 
shall supply us with arms , and I quoted in illustration the familiar English proverb, 
“ Furnish a rod to whip himself.” This interpretation is sufficiently plausible, 
and has been accepted by Mr. Conington. I fear, however, it is more plausible 
than precisely and mathematically correct. At the tiino I wrote that comment 1 
had neither remarked of how very frequent occurrence in Virgil is an almost tauto- 
logous repetition of the same thought (hoo Rem. on 1. 550), nor observed that in the 
very parallel passage, 11. 195, quoted above, “ipsorum” is the actual dead bodios, 
the actual owners of the arms. I am, therefore, bound to give Schiller the credit 
of having understood the passage correctly, and am only sorry the, as I still think, 
better thought appears not to have been the thought of Virgil. 
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Am. 8. 625 : “ clipei non enarrabile textum.” Prudent, contr. 
Si/mm. 1. 1/.87 : 

“ Cliristus purpureum, gcmmanti textus in auro, 
signabat labaruni ; clipeorwn insignia Christus 
scripacrat.” 

Clipei ixsigne* decorum ; as if Virgil had said insigni 
ornatum elipeum, or elipeum insignitum. 


tm. 


HAUI) NOMINE NOSTRO 


VAIL LECT. 

M mine I Pal., Med. II U- III Venice, 1471, 1472, 1475; Milan, 
1475, 1492; P. Momit. ; I). Heins.; N. Heins. (1670); Philippe: 
Hcyne ; Pott. ; Haupt ; Iiilb. 

NOMINE II V,r. 

0 Vat., Ilom., Ver . , St. Gall. 


“ Aut diis contrariis, aut quia in scutis Graecorum Neptunus, in 
Troianorum fuerat Minerva depieta,” tiervius. “ Averso nobis, 
non propitio,” Ileyne, Forbiger, Wagner. “Unbegleitet von 
gottheit,” Voss — all equally erroneous and wide of the mark. 
N amen is used here in its primary sense, viz., that of will and 
pleasure, not in its secondary sense of deity or divinity (will and 
pleasure par excellence ; see Item, on “ quo numine laeso,” 1. 12 ; 
and “ numen Iunonis,” 1. 52) ; and numine nostro is not “ our 
own or tutelary deity,” but “ our own proper will and pleasure:’" 
“ we go mixed with the Danai, and therefore haud numine 
nostro, not according to our own will and pleasure, but accord- 
ing to the will and pleasure of the Danai; in other words, follow 
the lead and guidance of the Danai, not the lead and guidance 
of our own will exactly as (a), verse 336 : 
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11 talibus Othryadae dictis et numine divum 
in flainmas et in arma feror, quo triatis Erinnys 
quo fromitus vocat et sublatus ad aethera clamor” 

{where “ numine divum” is not the deity or divinity of the gods 
(which had been mere tautology, and equivalent to gods, gods, 
or deity, deity), but the will and pleasure % of the gods; and 
where Aeneas follows the guidance not of his own free choice*, 
his own free will and pleasure, but of the gods, exactly as in our 
text lie follows the guidance not of his own free choice, his own 
free will and pleasure, but the guidance of the l)anai). (f>), 
6. 266 : 

. . . “ sit numine vestro 

pandere res alta terra et culigine rnersas” 

{where “ numine vestro not with your godhead, but with 
your will and pleasure — corresponds precisely in every respect, 
even in its very position in the verse, with the numine nostko 
of our text). (o), Edog. J±. : 

“ Concordes stabili fatorum numine Parcae” 

[not with the steadfast god-head or deity of the fates, but with 
the steadfast irresponsible will and pleasure of the fates]. fa)> 
1.137: “meo sine niunine” [not without my god-head, but 
without my will and pleasure], (e), 2. 777 : 

* . . . 14 non liaec sine numine divum 

eveniimt ” 

[not without the god-head of the gods, but without the will and 
pleasure of the gods], (f), 10. 31 : 

“ si sine pace tua atque invito numine Troes 
Italiam petierc” 

[not thy deity being unwilling, but thy free will and pleasure 
being unwilling; that quality of thy mind which assents or 
dissents being unwilling: in other words, against thy will], 
ttf), 4. 269: 

. . . “ caelum et terras qui numine torquet” 

[not turns with his god-head, but turns with his will and plea- 
sure — his free, irresponsible, absolute will and pleasure]. (I#), 
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2. 700 : “vestroque in mm’me Troiaest” (where “vestro numine” 
corresponds exactly to numine nostro of our text, and the sense 
is : Troy is in your pleasure, i. e., is at your disposal, is in your 
hands to do with it as it seems to you proper). (<), Manil. 
4 . W : 

“ quia tantiun nurture potest sine numine fati ?” 

j not without the deity or divinity of fate, but without the will 
and pleasure of fatej. (j ), and especially Ovid, Met . 10. 689 
(Venus relating the story of Hippomenes and Atalanta) : 

“ illic concubitus intempestiva cupido 
occupat Ilippomenen, a numine concita nostro” 

(where we have the identical expression of our text, and where 
the meaning can only be our ivill and pleasure). ( k ), 7. 583 : 

. . . “ cuncti contra omina bollum, 

contra fata deum, perverso numine poscunt” 

(where the commentators, making the same mistake as in our 
text, understand “ numine” to mean tlio deity, the godhead, but 
where it is all the while the will and pleasure of the “ cuncti,” 
and where the sense is not with Wagner (1861) : “quasi perver- 
tentes, susque deque habentes, imperium deorum,” but perverso 
arbitrio , with a perverse will and pleasure of their own). (I), 
9. 6(31 : 

. . . “ avidum pugnac dictis ct tut mine Fhoebi 

Ascanium prohibont” 

[not with the deity of Phoebus, but with the will and pleasure of 
Phoebus — represent to Ascanius, that it is Phoebus’s will and 
pleasure that he should not fight j. (tvt), 9. 247 : 

“ dii patrii quorum semper sub numine Troia est” 

[under whose will and pleasure Troy always is, i. e., to whose 
will and pleasure Troy always submits, by whoso will and 
pleasure Troy is always guided], (»), 2. 123: “quae sint ea 
numina divum flagitnfc” [not what divinities of gods are those ? 
but what will and pleasure of the gods is that? what is the 
meaning of that declaration of the gods’ will aud pleasure?]. 
(©), 3. 362 : 
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. . “ namque omnem cursuni mihi prospera dixit 

religio, et cuncti suaserunt n amine divi 
Italiam petcrc” 

[not the gods persuaded with their divinity, but the gods per- 
suaded with their will and pleasure, ?. e ., by the expression of 
their will and pleasure — the latter clause being a variation of the 
first, and the meaning of the two clauses together being : the 
gods declared by their omens and oracles it was their will and 
pleasure I should undertake this journey, and promised it should 
be prosperous]. ( p), 3. 359 : 

. . . “ qui ntimina Phoebi 

qiii tripod as, Clarii laurus, qui sidera Montis” 

[who understands, uol'the divinity of Phoebus, but the will and 
pleasure of Phoebus]. (<|), 8. 78 : 

“ adsis o tandem, et propius tua. Minima firmos” 

[confirm, not thy godhead, but thy will and pleasure, l. e ., this 
expression of thy will and pleasure], (r), 11. 901: “ saeva 
Iovis sic numiria poscunt” [ not the stern divinity of Jove, but 
the stern will and pleasure of Jove], (ar), Lucr. 5. 307 : 

“ denique, non lapides quoquo vinci cernis abaevo ? 
non alias tuiTcs mere, et putrescere sax a ? x 

non delubra dcum simulacraquc fessa fatisci j* 
noc sanctum numen fati protollere fineis 
posse, nequo advorsus naturae foederamt^ , 

(where the material “ delubra” and “simulacra” of the gods 
(“deum”) are distinguished from the immaterial “numen” of 
the gods ; and where the meaning is not that the deity of the 
gods could not shove forward the limits fixed by fate, but that 
the willing faculty of the gods could not, however much it 
might desire), (t), Lucr. 2. 611 : 

“ hanc [Temini] variae gentos, antique more sacro rum, 

Idaeam vocitant Matrem ; Plirygiasque catervas 
dant comites, quia primiun ex illis finibus edunt 
per torrarum orbeis fruges coepisse creari. 

Gallos attribuunt ; quia numen quei violarint 
matriset ingratei genitoiibus inventei sint 
significare volunt indignos esse putandos, 
vivam progeniem quei in ora* luminis edant” 
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\jiot the divinity of their mother, but the will and pleasure of 
their mother, that will and pleasure entitled to so much respect], 

( u ), Cic. do Nat. Deor. 1. 2: “llaee enim omnia pure atque 
caste tribuenda deorum numini ita sunt, si animadvertuntur 
[taken notice of, noticed] ah his, ot si est illiquid a diis immor- 
tajibus hominum generi tributum” [ not to the deity of the gods, 
but to the self- originating will and pleasure of the gods], (t?), 

( vie. Orat. do. Hants/). Itcsponsis , 0 : “quis est tarn vecors, qui 
. . . quum deos esse intellexerit, non intelligat, eorum nnnnno 
hoe tantum imperium esse natuin, et auctum, et retentum ? ’ 

[ not by their deity, but by their self-originating absolute will 
and pleasure], (tr), Manil. 1. 483: 

“ tic mihi tam praosrns ratio non ulla videtur, 
qua patent mundum divino tut urine veili 
atque ipsum e.sse demn, nee forte eoissc inagistra” 

j not the world moves with a divine deity, and is god, but moves 
with a divine will and pleasure, and is god]. (•*?;, Manil. 1. 531 : 

“ non casus opus est, magni sed numb/ is onto*’ 

[surely not , is not the work of chance, but the arrangement of a 
great divinity (for the doctrine of the creation of the world by 
a divinity was not the doctrine of Manilius who was an Epicu- 
rean), but is not a work of chance, but an order or system in- 
stinct with a great will and pleasure : precisely the Epicurean 
doctrine, and the doctrine of Manilius — see preceding quotation]. 
And (u), liygin. Fab. 187 : “ (iuem [llippothoum] iterum 
equa nutriebat pastures iterum inventum infantem sustulerunt, 
sentientes eum deorum mtmittc educari, atque nutrierunt” [by 
the high will, sanction, pleasure, ordinanc G,placittun> of the gods]. 

It is no m au recommendation of this interpretation of our 
text that it is not liable to the objection which has heen very 
reasonably urged to every other interpretation of the passage 
yet offered, viz., that it forestalls and thereby weakens 

HKU, NIHIL INVITIS FAS QUKX^VAM FIDEHK HIVIS ! 

which comes better on the reader suddenly and by surprise. Be- 
sides all which, the going of the Trojans not under the direction 
of their own will, or to a determinate point, but at random as it 
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were, and wherever the Greeks happened to go, harmonizes as 
well with caecam CONGRESS! per noctem in the next line {meet- 
ing by chance in the darkness of the night) as it contrasts well with 
verse 437 : 

“ protinus ad scdes Priami claiuore voeati.” 

See Rem. on 1. 12 [a). 


398 - 419 . 


MULTOS — FUN 1)0 


Mui/ros danattm dk mittimus orco. — D omi being an essential 
inseparable part of the notion expressed by demittere, the like- 
ness between our author’s dkmittimus orco and Homer’s AiSi 
Trpuiailti’ with which it lias been compared by Heyne (followed 
by Wagner on 8. 566) is sufficiently distant. On this occasion, 
at least, our author has chosen better than to imitate, the norton 
of doitn expressed by his de being much more graphic than that 
of forward or before expressed by Homer’s 7rpo. Had Virgil 
aimed to imitate he could very easily have said praemittimus, 
though he could not have said promittimus, being prevented 
by the special Latin signification of that word. 

Conduntur. — Condere is (strictly) not merely to hide , but, 
the force of dare being preserved in its compound (see Rem. on 
Am. 1 . 56'), to i lit or plunge into a place so as to hide. Hence 
it is sometimes even joined with a preposition governing the 
accusative, as Georg . 1. k$8 : 

“ sol quoque et cxoriens, ct cum se condet in undas/’ 

Senec. Ep. 7 : “ Ista, mi Lucili, condenda in animum sunt, ut 
contemnas voluptatem ex plurium assensione venientem.” 

Heu. — Wagner commences a new paragraph with this word, 
Heyne with kcck in the next line, botli I think erroneously, 
this line being intimately connected both with the preceding 
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and succeeding. The train is : M but all this success was soon 
to end, tlie gods being against us ; for see where Cassandra,” &o. 

Invitis divis - the Homeric 0c cut/ acicijn. 

LllMINA, NAM TENERAS ARCEHANT VINCULA PALMAS. Heyne 

says: “Ovidiano lvisui propior est; 0 vidius tamen castior nunc 
ipso Yirgilio, Met. 13. U10 : 

. . . ‘ tmctata comis antistita Uhoobi 

non profocturas tondcbat ad aethera pahim*.’ ” 

IIow different the judgments of men ! To me, Yirgil is here 
not only quite as chaste as Ovid, but twice as graphic: Ovid 
omitting that all-important part in a picture, the countenance ; 
Virgil painting both the supplicating eyes, strained towards 
heaven, and the hands prevented by bonds from joining in the 
supplication. There is or should be more or less “lusus” in all 
poetry. If it be true that Ovid’s has too much of it, it is no less 
true that Virgil’s has hardly enough. Virgil is, perhaps, as 
much too severe as Ovid is too playful. Who shall hit the just 
mean ? Of all charges levity is the last that should be brought 
against Virgil. In the present instance, if he be light, he has 
the levity of Euripides to countenance him, Androm. 573 : 

a\\' amafa <r\ a ytpov, ruu crcov napos 
irirvov<ra yovaruv, X (l P l $’ ov * /jloi 

rrjs <rrj$ \afiecrBai <pi\raTrjs yevciaHos, 

as well as that of St. J eromo in his marvellous u Mulier septies 
percussa” [Ejnst. 1, ml Innocent. § 3): “ Oculis, quos tantum 
tortor alligare non poterat, suspexit ad caelum ” — an expression 
of the thought, by- the -by, as incorrect as Virgil’s is correct, 
for nothing was easier for the executioner than to bind the cul- 
prit’s eyes, viz., with a bandage. Nor if Ovid abstained from 
•the “ lusus ” in the case of Cassandra, did he always abstain 
from it. He would not have been Ovid if he had — the happy, 
g a y> playful, captivating Ovid of the Metamorphoses and the 
Amoves. It was quite too tempting, and he yielded to the 
temptation let Heyne frown and shake his head as he will, I 
only clap my hands the harder, and cry “ bravo !” the louder— 
3 ielded to the temptation once, twice, three times, for aught I 
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know to the contrary; once, at all events, in the case of Io 
(Met. 1. 731): 

“ quos potuit solos tollcns ad sidem vultus 

and a second time in that of Andromeda (Ibid. U. 681) : 

. , . “ manibusquo modestoa 

cclassct vultus, si non religata fuissct. 
luinina, quod potuit, lacrimis implovit obortis” 

— examples which have not failed to draw their imitators after 
them. See Victor Hugo, Notre Dame de Paris, 8. 6 (of Esme- 
ralda) : “ ‘ Phoebus ’ ! s’ecria-t-elle, c mon Phoebus !’ Et elle 
voulut tendre vers lui ses bras tremblants d’ amour et de ravisse- 
ment, mais its etaicnt attaches .” 

Arcebant vincula. — The translators understand these 
words to be equivalent to “ vincula ligabant,” and to mean 
no more than that chains bound her hands : 

“ her cycn, for fast her tender wrists were bound.** Surrey. 

“ rude fetters bound her tender hands.” Berosford. 

“ che indegni lacci alia regal donzella 
ambe avvincon lo mani.** Alfieri. k 

On the contrary, the idea of binding does not extend beyond 
the word vincula ; and arcebant has its own proper force of 
hindering , keeping away : bonds (vincula) hindered , kept off 
(a roe bant) her hands, viz., so that she could not oxtend them 
towards heaven. 

Densis incurrimus arm is. — “ KaraoKivt) : merito superati 
sunt a pluribus, ,, Servius. “ Vel ipsi densis ordinibus, denso 
agmine, vel irruimus in hostium densum agmen,” ITeyne. 
“ Densis quia ipsi densi conferti, vs. 347, inciirrunt,” Wagner 
( Praest .). “ Sie driingen sicli in die den Coroebus bereits dicht 

umgebenden waffen,” Kappes. How are we to decide the case, 
Servius and Kappes on one side, Voss and Wagner on the other, 
Heyne divided between, and grammar for both ? By the con- 
text, and very easily. The words are in the ablative, the dense 
arms those of Aeneas and his party, first, because the party has 
been already twice described as dense — verse 346 : 

“ quos ubi confer tax audere in pmelia vidi ;’* 
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verse 383 : 

“ iiTuimus, densis ot eircumfundiiuur minis' ’ — 

the latter being manifestly our text in a very slightly changed 
form, and permitting, no doubt, of its “ densis arrnis” being the 
ablative case and the arms of Aeneas and his party. Secondly, 
on account of the not very dissimilar “ irmimus ferro” of 3. 322, 
where there can be no doubt of “ ferro ” being in the ablative. 
And, finally, on account of the consequimur cuncti of the 
beginning of the verse, words which set before us a numerous 
united body (seo Item, on “ contorsit,” 2. 52), and prepare us 
for densis a km is, the arms of Aeneas’s party who could not be 
cuncti and om-sequentes unless they were dense. 

TuM DANAI GEM ITU ATQITK KREPTAE VIRGINIS IRA. HeVlie’s 

interpretation, “ ira propter ereptam virginem,” is proved to be 
correct, not only by the appropriate sense which it affords, 
and our author’s use elsewhere of a similar structure, ex. <//•., 
“mortis fraternae ira,” Aen. 0 . 736 ; “ ira irritata deorum,” 
Aen. h- 178; graiarum errore iubarum, verso 412, above; 
“ veterum erroro locorum,” 3. 18 L; “ ereptae amore ooniugis,” 
3.330 ; also “ laorymae rorum,” 1. 4GG ; and “ 1 aery mas Oreusae,” 
2. 784; but by Livy’s (5. 33) exactly parallel: “ Aruntem 
Clusinum ira corruptae uxoris ab Lucumone,” and (1. 5) “ob 
iram praedao amissae,” and (8. 24) “ ultra humanarum irarum 
fidem.” Compare, also, Ovid, Met. 9. 101 (of the passion of 
Ncssus for Dejanira) : “ eiusdem virginis ardor.” Silius, 5. 344 : 

“ advolat intcrea frnterni vulneris ira 
turbatus Libyae due tor.” 

Also the title by which Langland’s poem is generally known, 
viz., Piers Plowman's Vision, or Vision of Piers Plowman, equi- 
valent not to “ Vision seen by Piers Plowman,” but “ Vision 
concerning Piers Plowman, Vision in which Piers Plowman 
appeared.” 

Gkmitu. “ I)ol< ire, ’ Heyne. No, but a loud roar, or groan. 
Compare Aen. 2. 5,1; 3. 555; and especially 7. 15, where gemi- 
tus and ira are again united (“ gemitus iraeque” : that angry 
roaring, that loud groaning or roaring which is the consequence 
of anger). 
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Adversi . . . fundo (vv. 416-419). Compare Aesch. Prom. 
Vi net. 1080 , ed. Blomfield (Prometheus speaking) : 

. . . atdijp J* 

f p*0i(e<r9v fipovrri cr<paKe\oo r 
ayptuv avtp.wv' x^oua 5’ tK wod/jawr 
avrais pt(ats irvivixot KpaUcuvoi, 

Kvpa Se irovrov rpax*i pod too 
(uyxvaret eu f ru>v r’ ovpavt<DU 
aarpuu BtoSous. 

Dante, Inferno , 5 . 29 : 

lt che mugghia, come fu mar per tompesta, 
sc da contrari venti e corabattuto.” 

Also Sir Walter Scott, in his line lyric the “ Pibroch of Donald 
Dhu : ” 

44 come as the winds come 
when forests aro rended, 
come as the waves come 
when navies are stranded.” 

Laetus kois eurus equis. — Wagner (1861) says: “equns 
tribuunt ventis etiam Ilor. Od. !+. //. ItU 

k 

[ 4 ceu flamma per taedas, vel Eurus 
per Siculas eqnitarit undas’], 

et Val. Flacc. 1. 608 

[ 4 dixerat [Boreas] ; at cuncti fremere intus et aequora venti 
poscere : turn valido contortam turbine portam 
impulit Hippotades : fundunt se carccre laeti 
Thraces equi, Zephyrusquo, et nocti concolor alas 
niraborum cum prole Notus, crinemquo procellis 
hispidus, et multa flaviis caput Eurus arena : 
induxere hiemem ; raucoque ad littora tractu 
unanimi freta curva ferunt, nec sola tridentis 
regna movent ; vasto pariter ruit igneus aether 
cum tonitru, piceoque premit nox omnia caelo’].* 

This is to take our author, as usual, too literally, and not merely 
our author, but Horace, and V alerius Flaccus. N either our author 
nor Horace means that Eurus actually rides over the sea, gallops 
over the sea on horseback ; both Virgil's eois laetus equis, 

u 


HENRY, AENKIDEA, VOT» If. 
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and Horace’s “ equitavit,” and Valerius Flaccus’s “ fundunt sc 
careere laeti Thraces equi,” are but various translations of the 
Greek nrirevt iv applied by Greek poets to the winds, and mean- 
ing not ride, but gallop like a horse, go galloping. Compare, 
Eurip. Phoen. 210 : 

. . . irepippvruv 

\m*p aKapirt<rru)V netiicov 
2iK€\tas Zvpvpov iruoais 
iTirfv(ravros cv ovpavu 
KaWiarrov K€\a$7)p.a , 

where the scholiast : Zt(j>vpov <r<poSpu)g irvtvoavrog. 

SaEVITQUE TR1DENTI SPUMEUS ATQTJK IMO NEREUS CIET 
akquora fun do. —The structure is not SPUMEUS NEREUS 8AK- 
VIT TR1DKNTI, hilt NEREUS SAEVIT TRIPENTI SPUMEUS J and 
the meaning is, produce* a great deal of froth in the operation of 
stirring up the sea from the bottom with his trident . Compare 
Aen. 11. 6U • 

“ qualis ubi altemo procurrena gurgitc pontus 
nunc ruit ad terras, scopulosque superiacit undam 
& pitmens, extremaraque sinu perfundit arenam 

where, as in our text, “ spumeus ” is placed in the emphatic 
position, and separated, by a pause, from the sequel. See Item, 
on 2. 247. 

Saevit tridemti.— The trident was used for stirring up the 
sea, and was laid aside when the waves were to be calmed, Ovid, 
Met. 1.330: 

. . . ‘‘ poxitoque tncujspide tclo 

mulcct aquas rector pelagi.” 
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ILLI ETIAM SI QUOS OBSCURA NOCTE PER UMBRAM 
FUDIMUS INSIDIIS TOTAQUE AG1TA VI MIJS URBE 
APPARENT PRIM l CLIP EOS M EN TIT AQU E TELA 
AGNOSCUNT ATQUE ORA SO NO DISCORDIA SIGNANT 

VAR. IKCT. 

priami cl. I Pah (the A very indistinct and hardly traceable, still however 
traceable, not as marked by llibbeck wholly untraceable, and only to 
be guessed). The actual reading of the MS. is III AM I, the P and all the 
preceding part of the line having been torn or eaten away. MM Ilibb. 

| punct.’] apparent Ac., without punet. Ill Ven. 1475. 

Okwc/.] apparent primi . cl. I “ In codd. aliquot antiquis, eodem 
membro legas apparent primi disiunctim ; inde, clipeos mentitaquk 
tela apnoscun ^, ,, Pierius. Ill Yen. 1471. 

[ punet , .] apparent . primi cl. I Med. III Donat.; P. Manut. ; I). 
Heins. ; N. Heins. ; Philippe; Haupt; Wagner (Praest.), 

[;>/»!(!*.] APPARENT ; PRIAMI CL. Ill llibb. 4 

Donatus is right. Primi belongs to agnosccnt not to apparent (1), because 
apparent must not lose its emphasis (see Ileni. on 2. 247) ; and (2), 
because (as shown by etiam, verse 420), not the illi quos, &c., but 
the danai (verse 413), were the first to show themselves. 


Apparent, show themselves , let themselves be seen , no longer hide. 
Oompare Ammian, 29. 5: “ excubiasque agens cura pervigili, 
barbarorum aliquos ausos, cum adparere non possent, post occa- 
sum lunae castra sua tentare, fudit, vel irruentes audentius 
<*epit.” Apparere is exactly the Greek QatverrOcu, to appear, 
show one’s self, present one’s self, as Horn. It. 10. 235 (Aga- 
memnon exhorting Tydides to choose the best comrade, not the 
noblest) : 

top flip Sri erapop y J aipr\cr eat , op k 9 e$e\ri<r$a, 
tpaipo jiipoiv top apiffrop , cirec fitfiaa<ri ye iroWot 

[the best man of those who present themselves]. 

H * 
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Clipeos mentitaque tela agnoscunt. — Not recognise our 
shields and weapons to be false, but recognise our [false) shields and 
weapons to be the shields and weapons of their friends. Agnos- 
coro is always to recognise , to acknowledge as an old acquaintance . 
The discovery that the shields and weapons are false, i.e., earned 
by Trojans, is made only on observing that the voices of those 
who bear the weapons are not Greek. 

Clipeos mentitaque tela - mentitos clipeos et men- 
tita tela. Mentita - false, i.e., which professed to be carried 
by Greeks, but were in reality carried by Trojans, as Epit. 
Ifiados, 830 (of Patroclus clad in the armour of Achilles) : 

. . . “ donee Troianus Apollo 

men tit os vultus simulati pandit Achillis, 
denudatque vimra.” 

Ora song discordia. — Our mouths in sound , i.e., the sound 
of our mouths, our voices or accent , disagreeing with our assumed 
weapons . Heyne’s gloss, “ discrepantiam sermon is/’ is erroneous, 
and Wunderlich’s whole disquisition, “ Troianorum linguam a 
lingua Graecorum diversam,” &c., to no purpose. The Greeks 
do not hear the language spoken by the disguised Trojans, only 
their sonus oris, the sound of their mouth, and that sound of 
their mouth (sonus oris, voice) does not agree with their ap- 
pearance — “ klingt fremd.” Os is the mouth (*.<?., the speech, 
sermo, lingua, as, 12. 837, “omnesuno ore Latinos”); sonus, 
the sound of that mouth, the voice, as Ovid, Fast. 4. 57 : 

“ camiina mortali non referenda sono.” 

Compare, also, Sen. Ocd. 1012 (Oedipus hearing his mother’s 
voice) : 

. “ quis frui et tenebris vetat? 
quis reddit oculos ? matris, heu, matris sonus.” 

Sen. Here. Oet. 1130 : “est, est Herculeus sonus" [it is the 
voice of Hercules]. Ovid, Met. 12. 203 (of Caenis undergoing 
metamorphosis) : 

• . . “ graviore novissima dixit 
verba sono ; potcratquo viri vox ilia videri ; 
sieut erat.” 
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Ovid, Tmt. 5. 7. 51 : 

“ in jHiucis rcmanont Graiae vestigia linguae ; 
haec quoquc iam Getico Barbara facta soiio” 

[the Greek language rendered barbarous by the Getic accent, 
voice, or sound of the speakers]. And especially Ennius (ed. 
Jlessel), p. 40 : 

“ ollci rosponclot snavis son as Egerm” 

( the sweet sound of Egeria, L e. 9 the sweet sound of EgenVs 
voice, Egeria’s sweet voice]. 

Exactly as in our text ora is the mouth and sono the sound 
of the mouth, 44 os sonaturum,” Ilor. Sat. 1 . If. If3 , is the mouth 
about to sound : 

“ ingenium cui sit, cui mens divinior atquc os 1 
magna sonaturum , dos nominis hums honorem.” 


431-437. 

IL1ACI CINERES ET FLAMMA EXTREMA MEOKUM 
TKSTOR IN OCCASU VESTKO NEC TELA NEC ULLAS 
VITA VIS8K VICES DANAUM ET SI FATA FUISSENT 
UT CADEREM MERU1SSE MANU DIVELLIMUR 1NDE 
IPHITUS ET PELIAS MKCUM QUORUM IPH1TUS AEVO 
IAM GRAVIOR PELIAS ET VULNERE TARDUS ULIXI 
PROTINUS AT) SEDKS PRIAMI CL A MORE VOCATI 


VAR. LRCT. 

[ jniuci .] vices danaum I Med. Ill P. Manut. ; D. Ileins. ; N, Heins. 
(1670); Philippe; Hcyne; Brunck; Wakef. ; Wagner (ed. Heyn., 
Lect. Virg. t ed. 1801). 

Q/wncL] vices; danaum III Dietsch ( Theolog , p. 22) ; Heyne (in nota) ; 
Poerlkamp; Ladewig; Haupt; llibb. 
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VAX. LECT. 

[pUflCt.] DIVELLIMUR INDE 

JPHITU8, ET PKLIA8 MECUM : QUORUM 1PH1TU8 AEVO 
JAM ORAVIOR, PELIAS ET VULNEUE TARDUS ULYSSI. 


£11 r. Manut. 

[ptmct.] DIVELLIMUR INDE, 

IPUITUS ET DELIAS MKCl'M (QUORUM . . . 

ULYSSi) 

P KOTIN US VOCATI. 

Ill Hcumann ; Burin a mi ; Voss. 

[/WJIffL] DIVELLIMUR INDE 

IPUITUS ET DELIAS MECUM (QUORUM IPUITUS AEVO 

ULIXl), 

PROTIN US . , VOCATI. 

Ill Llibbeck. 

[pUnct.~\ DIVELLIMUR INDE 


IPIUTVS, ET DELIAS MECUM ; QUORUM IPHITU.S AEVO 
IAM ORAVIOR, PKLIAS ET VULNKKE TARDUS ULYSSEI J 
PROTIN U8 VOCATI. 

Ill D. Heins. ; N. Heins, (omitting- however the comma after 
ipuitus). 

[punct.] DIVELLIMUR INDE: 

IPUITUS KT PEL1AS MECUM ; QUORUM IPHITU8 AEVO 
IAM ORAVIOR, PELIAS ET VULNKUE TARDUS UI.IXI J 
PROTINUS VOCATI. 

Ill Heyne ; Wagner (ed. Heyn., and ed. 1861). 


k< Iliaci cineres ex loquendi usu ad Ilium in cineres versuni 
ducunt : turn: ‘ et vos, o met , quibus incendium urbis pro rogo 
fuit . . • est tamen usui magis consentaneum flammam ext re - 
mam incorum de rogo et funere, seu morte, accipere . . . Testa- 
fur igitur funus patriae et funera suorum, ,> Heyne. But which 
ot our author s readers will readily agree that of cineiies and 
flamma occurring in one and the same verse, not only in im- 
mediate propinquity to each other, but actually oonnected 
together by the copulative et (cineres et flamma), the cineres 
has nothing at all to do with the flamma, the flamma nothing 
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ut all to do with the cineres ? Who is there does not see — 
should not, at a single glance, see — that cineres and flamma 
belong to the same fire ? So La Cerda saw, and interpreted 
“ extinctam patriam testatur, eonversamque in cineres ; turn 
ctiam exitialem illam flammam, qua Troia arsit,” taking no 
notice of meorum, of which Ladewig, Weidner, Kappes, and 
Conington, taking insufficient notice, understand cineres to be 
the ashes of Ilium, flamma the flame which not only produced 
llioso ashes, but served at the same time as the pyre-flam e 
(plamma extrema) of Aeneas’s friends and companions in anus 
(meorum) [“Da ignis suprcmus und tori tup rani, vom soliei- 
terliaufen, suprcma officia y supremi tituli y sup rani hot lores von dev 
bestattung gebraucht wurde, extrema plamma an unserer stelle 
gcwiss fur suprcma flamma steht ; so hat Ladewig wohl recht, 
wenn er erklart : ‘ Es deuten diese worte auf den brand Troia' s 
hin, insofern er den loichen die stelle des scheiterluiufens ver- 
tretcn niusste,’ ” Weidner. “ In der engen verbindung mit 
iliaci cineres wird die extrema plamma auf den brand der 
stadt zu beziehen sein, welcher gleichsam ‘ pro rogo 9 war,’’ 
Kappes. “ Flamma extrema meorum is parallel to iliaci 
cineres, as the flames of Troy were the funeral flamed of 
Aeneas’s countrymen and friends,” Conington] — an analysis 
wliicYi, although so much more conformable than either 
Heyne’s or La Cerda’s to the usual structure of our author’s 
verses, although presenting Troy to us under the so familiar 
aspect of grave of its own children (compare Catull. 68. 93 : 

4 ‘ Troia (nefas!), commune sepulchrum Asiae Europaeque; 

Troia, virum et virtutum omnium acerba cinis.” 

Senec. Troad. 55 : 

4 4 caret sepulchro Priamus et flamma indiget 
ardente Troia.” 

Senec. Agam, 7U1 (Cassandra apostrophizing the ghosts of her 
slaughtered relatives) : 

44 quid me vocatis sospitem solam e mois, 
umbrae meorum ? to sequor, tota pater 
Troia scpulte.” 
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Sen. Troad. 28 (Hecuba speaking) : 

“ testor deorum numen avorsum mihi, 
patriacque cineres teque rcctorcm Phrygum 
quern Troia toto couditum regno teg it } 
tuosque manes/* 

Manil. 4. 64 : 

“ inque rogo Croesmn, Prkmumque in littore truncum, 
cui nec Troia rogu^'). 

In still not the true analysis, lays quite too little stress on 
mkorum, the index to the whole passage, the key of the lock. 
It is not the flamma extrkma only which belongs to Aeneas’s 
“ mei ” ; the cineres also are theirs, not indeed in the grammar 
but in the sense, the meohum of the second clause being the 
iliact of the first, the iuaci of the first the mkorum of the 
second, and iliaci cineres kt flamma extrema meohum 
being the exact equivalent of nieorum cineres et flamma extrema 
Iliacorum or cineres et flamma extrema meorum Iliacorum ; all 
mere expansions — the original one, for the sake of filling up the 
verse (see below) — of the rudimental thought : dead companions 
in arms. It is as if Aeneas had said : “ 0 ye Ilian companions 
in arms who are now but dust and ashes, I swear by you and 
by the flame of your funeral pyres, that when ye fell (in occasd 
vestro) I shunned not,” &c. There is thus but one flame spoken 
of, the flame of the funeral pyre ; but one ashes spoken of, the 
ashes of Aeneas’s fallen companions in arms; and instead of the 
connexion by the copula et of the two incongruous conceptions 
ashes of Ilium , pure -flame of friends , we have the blending by 
means of that copula of the two cognate conceptions, ashes of 
Ilian citizens , pyre-flame of friends^ into the single conception, 
pyre of Ilian friends. 

This analysis and interpretation is borne out (1), by our 
author’s habit of dividing a compound thesis into two or more 
simple theses (see Rem. on M quern si fata virum servant,” 
1. 550, and on “ progeniem sed enim,” 1. 23-26). (*), by the 

immediately preceding context. Aeneas has just been narrating 
the deaths of his comrades one after the other. Choroebus, 
Ripheus, Hypanis, Dymas, Pantheus, have all fallen ; with what 
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adjuration could he so well satisfy his hearers that his own sur- 
vival was not due to a cowardly flight as by that of the only 
witnesses of his fallen companions in arms ? Was not such 
adjuration both much nearer and much more solemn than any 
adjuration of the burnt city? Was it not precisely to their 
fallen companions in arms both the Maeon of. Statius and Silius’s 
son of Regulus — each a sole survivor when all his companions 
in arms had fallen — appealed for testimony that they had 
courted death no less than those who fell, and that if they sur- 
vived they survived only because the fates had decreed their 
survival ? [Stat. Theb. 3. 62 : 

. . . “ vix credo etnuntius, omnes 

procubuere, onines : noctis vaga lumina testor, 
et xocium Maws, et te mala protinus ales 
qua rodeo, non hano. lacrymis nicruisse, ncc astu 
emdelein veniam, atque inhonorae muncra lucis. 
sed milii ius.sa deum, placitoque ignara moveii 
Atropos, atque oliin non haec data ianua leti, 
eripucrc necem.” 

Sil. 6. 113: 

. . . 4< testor men nuniina, Manet , 

dignam me poenao turn nobilitate patemae A 

strage hostis quaesissc necem, nitristia letum, 
ut quondam patri, nobis quoque fata negassent,” 

with which compare Quinct. Becl. 12. 2 “ ignoscite tamen, 
violati manes And what reason can be assigned 

why Yirgil, intending Aeneas to apostrophize in the first clause 
of the passage not his deceased friends and companions in arms 
but the burnt city, should use the — to say the least of it in so 
close connexion with flamma extrema meorum — very am- 
biguous term cinkres, and not the equally obvious, even more 
parallel to flamma, wholly unambiguous, ignes? The above view 
is also supported ( 3 ), by the so frequent application of the terms 
cinis and cineres (dust and ashes) not merely to dead persons 
whose bodies have been actually reduced whether by fire or slow 
decay to dust and ashes, but to persons recently dead and who 
are only figuratively dust and ashes, as 6. 212 : 

“ ncc minus interca Misenum in littore Teucri 
flebant, et cineri ingrato suprema ferebant.” 
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Sil. 13. 469 (ed. Hup/ : 

. . . “ v/iriat quo iocentum 

exequias tumuli ot cmcrum sententia discors” 

| of the tumulus and the dead]. ( 4 ), by the no less frequent 
use of Iliacus to express belonging or in any way appertain- 
ing to Ilium, than to express forming an integrant part of or 
resulting from Ilium, as Sil. 15. 281 : 

. . . “ tibi bnrbara soli 

sanctius Ilium sorvata cst Vhocbade virgo” 

[Ilian priestess of Apollo], Stat. Silo. U. 2. 10 : 

. . . “ rnediis vidoor di.scumberc iu astris 

cum Iovo, ot I liam porrcctura suinero doxtra 
iinmortale mcrum” 

[Ilian right hand]. (5), by the so much easier, simpler, and 
more natural reference in vkstro to the single category of wit- 
nesses, Aeneas’s fallen companions in arms, than to the dissimi- 
lar categories, the burnt city, and Aeneas’s fallen companions 
in arms. And (ft), by the application of occasus to person 
no less than to thing, as Cicero, Acad. post. 1 . S (ed. Orelli) : 
“post L. Aelii nostri occasum.” 

To this analysis and interpretation, if anyone object with 
Voss: “ AVer denn gab den gefallenen ein ordentliches leichen- 
begiingniss ? ” I beg to refer to 6. 505, where Aeneas informs 
the shade of Deiphobus that after that fatal night he had searched 
in vain for the body of Deiphobus in order to bestow on it the 
usual funeral honours, and being unable to find it had erected 
a cenotaph to the memory of the deceased, and where the shade 
of Deiphobus replies : 

. . . “ nil o tibi, amice, relictum ; 

omnia Deiphobo solvisti, et funeiis umbris.” 

. And, indeed, Aeneas and the other surviving Trojans having, 
after the burning of the city, remained long enough in the 
neighbourhood to build and man and equip a fleet (3. 5 : 

• . . “ classemque sub ipsa 

Antandro, et Phrygia* molimur montibus Idao ; 


contrail imusque virus”) 
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what difficulty was there in the way of their performing that 
duty which in the ancient systems of morals and religion hold 
a place second only to that of returning thanks to the gods for 
personal safety and preservation, viz., the duty of decently dis- 
posing of the remains of less fortunate friends and relatives ? 
(see 11. 1 : 

“ Aeneas, quanquam rt soeiis dare tcnipus hmiunuUs 
praecipitant eurae, turbataque f une re mens eat, 
vota deum primo victor solvcbut Eoo”). 

AVhat can be more certain than that after respects paid to the 
gods — respects which, on an occasion on which the gods had done 
so very little for and so very much against them (2. 610 - 618 ), 
need not, one would think, have been either very cumbrous or 
very formal — their next and most pressing care was to perform 
that duty ? what more probable than that that duty was, as far 
as the circumstances of the case allowed, piously and scrupu- 
lously performed? what more natural than that the very person 
on whom that duty had principally devolved, tho very person 
who was so celebrated for his pious performance of such duties, 
“ pious ” Aeneas, should in a resume — years after and in a 
foreign country, and before an audience of strangers — 6f all 
that had occurred, let it plainly appear, that neither had that 
so indispensable, so imperative, duty been neglected? And finally, 
how was it possible to make less parade of the due discharge of 
the incumbent obligation than is made of it in the apostrophe 
to the friends who had perished, and whose bodies he had burned 
on the funeral pyre, to testify for him that if he was still alive 
it was not that he had not exposed himself to danger as they 
had, hut solely because it was tho will of fate to preservo him ? 

For the illustration of the text see also at verso 587 of this 
book the immediate connexion of “cineres” and “nieorum” in 
the identical sense (viz., that of dead friends) afforded by the 
same two words so widely separated and without any immediate 
connexion in our text. 

Vestro (verse 432), your; referring hack, past flamma ex- 
trema meorum, to lUACi cinkres : “ 0 ye fallen companions 
in arms, who are now but Ilian dust and ashes, I call you to 
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witness that when ye fell I would have fallen too, had the fates 
permitted,” &c., flamma extrema meorum being but a dilata- 
tion of, a dwelling on, the thought iliaci cineres: “Ye friends 
of mine (meorum) who have been reduced to ashes (iliaci 
cineres) on your funeral pyres (flamma extrema),” exactly 
as in Anna’s address to Aeneas, Sil. 8. 81 : 

“ nate dca, solus regni lucisque fuisti 
germanao tu causa mono ; mors testis, et illc — 
heu, cur non idem mihi tunc ! — rogus,” 

“ ille rogus” is but a dilatation of, a dwelling on, the thought 
“mors” (equivalent to mortua Dido, and corresponding pre- 
cisely to the iliaci cineres or dead companion s in arms of our 
text), and along with that theme-thought is invoked to testify 
(“ testis,” the testor of our text) that Aeneas was the sole 
cause of Dido’s death. 

Awkward and perverse as is this construction, more awkward 
and more perverse is the construction adopted by Heyne : “ashes 
of Ilium [‘ asche der Ilierstadt,’ Yoss], pyre-flame of my friends” 
(whether regarded as together forming the notion, ashes of Ilium 
and my friends , or regarded as two separate and independent 
notions, ashes of Ilium, flame of the funeral pyre of my friends ), 
for what fall (vestro occasu) had ever, or could by possibility 
ever have had, either the ashes of Ilium or the flame of Aeneas’s 
friends’ funeral pyre ? More awkward and more perverse also 
is La Cerda’s “extinctam patriam testatur, conversamque in 
cineres, turn etiam exitialem illam flammam qua Troia arsit,” 
for what fall had ever, or could by possibility ever have had, 
the conflagration which reduced Troy to ashes ? Only in meorum 
(see above) and the double sense of cineres, a word equally 
capable of signifying burnt ashes and the dead, is a clue to be 
found to our author’s meaning in this most awkward, perplexed, 
and obscure passage — 0 ye Ilian dead and reduced to ashes on the 
pyre ! 

Iliaci. — According to the above analysis the sense had 
been not only fully but clearly and unequivocally expressed in 
the words cineres et flamma extrema meorum (pyre-flame and 
ashes of my friends — friends reduced to ashes on the pyre). 
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What occasion, then, for iliaci ? Were not the cineres of 
Aeneas’s friends necessarily iliaci cinekks ? Certainly : and just 
because they were, and because cineres was meagre and bald 
without a descriptive adjective to balance extrema, the descrip- 
tive adjective of flamma ; and because the measure of the verso 
was incomplete without, and complete with,* the addition ; and 
because the sentiment expressed in cineres et flamma extrem a 
meorum, however pathetic, was pathetic only, not at all patriotic; 
and because iliaci as first word of the verse was both graphic 
and fine-sounding, iliaci was prefixed to cineres with the un- 
perceived, or, if perceived, disregarded effect of separating that 
word from its explanatory meorum, and so leaving the reader 
with the information, indeed, that the cineres spoken of were 
Ilian cineres, but without any information what kind of Ilian 
cineres they were, whether ashes of Ilium (“ asche der Ilier- 
stadt,” Voss), or ashes of Ilian men. Compare (3. 366) the 
similar ornamental ad captnm viihji use made of the same 
word, happily, however, without a similar ill effect : 

“ Pergamaque Iliacamqxui iugis hanc addidit arcem,” 

where “Iliacamque” is as supererogatory following a Pergama- 
que, ” as iliaci in our text is supererogatory preceding cineres 
et flamma extrema meorum ; and contrast Statius, Theb. 5. &5,l 
(Hypsipylo speaking) : 

. . . “ cincrem furiasquo meorum 

testor, ut extern as nou spontc aut criminc taedas 
at-tigerim,” 

where “cinerem,” not having been, like the cineres of our text, 
separated from its explanatory “ meorum” in order to be joined 
to an adjective and so form a clause of its own, is in no danger 
either of being misunderstood itself or of leading to a misunder- 
standing of “ furias.” 

To make my meaning clearer I shall repeat in other words 
the view I have just taken of the etiology of this verse. Had 
Aeneas, like Maeon and the son of Iiegulus, used the usual 
apostrophe and addressed his deceased friends’ Manes, there had 
been no difficulty. But this is not what Yirgil has chosen his 
hero should do. He has chosen rather that Aeneas- should in- 
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vote liis deceased friends’ oink res and flamma extrema. Now, 
it was not Aeneas’s deceased friends alone who had cineres 
and a flamma extrema ; Ilium had them also, and it there- 
fore became incumbent on Virgil well to distinguish which 
cineres and which flamma extrema he meant. This care 
was not taken; for, although meorum places it beyond doubt 
that the flamma extrema is the flamma not of the city but 
of the funeral pyres, yet meorum only conies to the rescue after 
the harm has been done, and the incautious reader has already 
understood iliaci cineres to be the ashes of Ilium, a meaning 
which until he comes to the word meorum he has as indisput- 
able a right (and La Cerda and Ileyne exercise the right even 
in defiance of meorum) to assign to the words, as that other 
meaning in which Virgil without, however, sufficiently indi- 
cating his intention, intended them to bo taken. To bo more 
explicit still : cineres kt flamma extrema meorum had been 
subject to no ambiguity, had been clear as daylight, but had 
been, at the same time, too simple and inartificial a form of 
expression for our author, ambitious as he was to write Latin 
in a style in which Latin was never before written by anyone. 
The verse, besides, was incomplete, and required to be filled up 
and rounded. A clause, therefore, is, according to the author’s 
usual fashion, made out of cineres by the addition of iliaci, 
and so the verse not merely completed, but rendered thoroughly 
Virgilian and rhetorical, each separate half balancing its pendant 
or opposite part, and even the words of which each separate half 
consists balancing those of the pendant or opposite part— 
iliaci cineres balancing both in sense and rhythm flamma 
extrema meorum ; and flamma extrema meorum, in like 
manner, iliaci cineres; while even the separate word iliaci 
balances meorum, and the separate word cineres balances 
flamma extrema. The addition of the word iliaci conciliat- 
ing for the build of the verse these certainly not despicable 
advantages, and the word being in itself by no means trite 
or vulgar, but rather of the Hite, and sounding sweetly besides, 
and so helping to take something from the ill effect of the three 
literae latrantes * which follow iliaci, — we need not be sur- 
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prised to find an author, so little solicitous about perspicuity and 
so very solicitous about harmony and effect as our author on all 
occasions shows himself to be, assigning not merely a place in 
his verse, but the most honourable place of all, to a word which 
not only adds nothing to the sense — for who does not know 
without being told that the cineres of Aeneas’s meorum are 
Ilian? —but introduces so much ambiguity into the verse as to 
lead oven La Cerda and Heyne astray, nay, so far astray that 
each of those commentators assigns to the verse a meaning as 
widely different from the meaning assigned to it by the other 
as it is from the right one. See Rem. on “sequar,” 4. 384 ; 
and on “illius noctis,” 361, supra. 

NEC TELA NEC ULLAS VITAVISSE VICKS DANAUM : “ I did not 
shun to do, was not shy of doing, anything I could against the 
Danai through fear of anything the Danai might do to me in 
return .” 9 In other words : “I used my weapons, all my art, 
skill, and strength against the Danai, without regard to the 
consequences to myself ; I did my worst against the Danai, not 
fearing their worst.” That this is the precise and at the same 
time the full and complete meaning of the passage is sliojvn by 
♦Silius’s only too undisguised, too palpable imitation (6. 113): 

. . . “ tcstor, mea numina, Manes, 

* dignam me poenae turn nobilitate paternae 

stragc host is qnacsisse Herein, ni tristia letum, 
lit quondam patri, nobis quoque fata negassent,” 

where “ testor Manes me strage hostis quaesisse necem ” is pre- 
cisely the sentiment expressed in our text, viz., “testor vos 
iliaci cinkres me non vitavisse sed manu meruissk mortem.” 
The parallelism of the two passages is perfect in every particu- 
lar. Aeneas invokes the friends who had fallen beside him, to 
witness that he had not consulted his own safety, but on the 
contrary had dared and provoked the enemy to the utmost, and 
was only saved by its being the will of fate that he should not 
then die. Silius’s hero invokes the Manes to witness that he 
had by slaughter of the enemy provoked an honourable death, 
and would certainly have perished had the fates not denied him 
that favour. It is impossible for parallel to bo more perfect, or 
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meaning more certain in both places. Tkstor corresponds to 
“testor;” iliaci cineres kt flamma extrema meorum, to “mea 
numina, Manes non vitavisse, to “ quaesisse tela and 
v. M.ii < as vices danaum, to “ necem meruisse manu, to “ strage 
hostis si fata fuissent, to “ ni fata negassent and cade hem, 
to “ letum.” 

The sentiment to which Aeneas gives utterance is exactly 
that which was to be expected from him under the circum- 
stances. How was he to account for his own escape, for his being 
there alive, well and unhurt to tell the whole story to Dido at a 
great entertainment, over the bottle, as we say in English ? Tho 
stratagem of putting on the armour of the Greeks slain by him 
and his little party had failed, and they were overwhelmed by 
infuriated numbers. Choroebus, Iiipheus, Ilypanis, Dymas, and 
Pantheus had just fallen at his side ; how did he escape himself? 
Dido’s eyes asked, and tho eyes of the assembled company, 
did he run for it ? lie could not but explain, and what other 
explanation, unless he had brought his mother to his help, -find 
she had to be reserved for a still more urgent, more extreme 
peril to come by-and-by ? What other explanation was possible 
than that the fates would not permit it ? On the one hand, there 
must be no hiding, no shrinking from danger on his part ; there 
must, on the contrary, be daring, daring even to tho death, to 
desperation : on the other hand, there must be no boasting, no 
“ twenty men in buckram killed with his own hand.” How was 
it possible to hit the juste milieu more precisely than with this 
solemn invocation of his deceased friends to bear witness that if 
he was still alive it was by no fault of his ; that if he survived 
that fatal hour, it was not because he had shrunk fro m doing 
his duty, but because the fates had willed that he should not 
then die, had preserved him from the consequences of his reck- 
less desperation, from the reprisals (vices) of an enemy whom 
he had provoked to the last and utmost ? Compare the case of 
Caesar— so far as meriting death (albeit in a different manner) 
the same as Aeneas’s, but directly opposite to Aeneas’s in so 
far as Caesar was awarded by the fates the death he merited— 
Lucan, 7. 594,: 
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. . . “ humanum culiuen, quo cuncta premuHtur, 

egressus, meruit fatia tain nubile letum.” 

Vices. — V ic is, vicem, vice (to speak first of the word in 
the singular) is part (in the sense of role), move , turn (in the 
sense of the French tour). Compare (a), Ovid, Art. A mat. 
V. 370 : 

“ ut puto, non poterix ipsn veferro vicem" 

[“ you will not be able of yourself to return him his move, to 
play the same part towards him which he has played to you” — 
the notion of reciprocity, retribution, or talio being wholly absent 
from “vicem” and contained solely in “referre”]. fjh), Ovid, 
ex Panto , 9. 10. 49 : 

“ hie os, ct ignoras ; et ades eeleberrimus absens ; 
inque (iotas media via us ah Urbe venis. 
redde vicem ; ct quoniam regio felicior ista eat, 
illic me memori pectore semper habo’’ 

j “return me my move, play the part towards me which I have 
played towards you ” — the notion of reciprocity being contained 
not at all in “ vicem ” but wholly and solely in “ redde ”]. (e), 

Auson. Gratiarum actio , in initio : “ Ago tibi gratias, Impexator 
Auguste ; si possem, etiam referrem. Sed nec tua fortuna do- 
siderat remunerandi vicem , nec nostra suggerit restituendi facul- 
tatem ” (where again “ vicem ” is simply tarn, move, role, or 
part, the notion of reciprocity or repayment being confined to 
“ referrem,” “ remunerandi,” and “ restituendi”). (tf ), Catull. 
Kpith . Pel . et Thetid. 68 (of Ariadne) : 

“ sed neque turn mitruo, nequo turn fluitantis amiotus 
ilia vicem eurans, toto ox to pectore, Tlioseu, 
toto animo, totapendebat perdita meiite'* 

| not caring what “ turn ” might befal her cap and loose-flowing 
robe, i.e., not caring what might happen to, what might become 
of, her cap and loose-flowing robe], (e), Ovid, Art . Amat. 
3. 665 : 

“ nec nimium vobis formosa ancilla niinistret: 
saepe vicem dominae praestitit ilia mihi” 

^performed to 'me the part or role of the mistressj. {^h Cie. 

HENRY, AEXKIDEA, YOL. II. \o 
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ad Fam. If. 5 : “ At illius [Tulliae] vicem, credo, doles ” [tho 
turn which awaits her, the turn she has to undergo]. ( g ), Ibid. 
7 /. 18 : “ Yalde et meam et vestram vicem timeam necesse est” 
[the turn both you and I have to undergo] — tlie last three 
being examples in which, notwithstanding the presence of “ vi- 
oem ” as in the preceding examples, there is yet, on account of 
tho total absence from them of the “referre” and “reddere ” 
of those examples, no notion not even the least of reciprocity, 
retribution, or talio. 

As with the singular so with the plural term. As long as 
reddere, referre, or equivalent, is absent from the sentence, 
the notion of reciprocity, retribution, or talio, is no less absent, 
no matter how much vices may be present. Comparo (ft), 
Ovid, J Id. 1. (W> : 

“ centum luniinilnis ciuctuiu caput Argus liabebat : 
itido suis ricibm eapiebant biua quietem, 
cetera servabant, atquc in statione manebant’* 

[ “ rested in their turns, each pair in its turn” — no notion of re- 
ciprocity, retribution, or talio, there being no reddere, re- 
ferre, or equivalent], (f), Ovid, Met. 15. 237 : 

4 ‘ b.aec quoque non porstant quao nos olementa vocamus : 
quasque vices peragant (aniraos adhibete) doccbo” 

[“ what parts they perforin ” — no notion of reciprocity, retribu- 
tion, or equivalent], (j ), Culex, 208 : 

. . . “ qtiis mentis, ad quae dclatus acerbas 

eogor adire vices" 

[ u to accost bitter parts, to address myself to bitter performances, 
actions, roles, moves”- — still no reciprocity, no retribution, no 
talio']. (ft), Quint. Curt. 5. 24: “nee immerito mitiores rices 
eius [Fortunaej expecto ” [milder turns of Fortune than her 
previous]. (I), Stat. Silt. 5. 2. 152 : 

44 felix, qui viridi fiJens coeptaquc iuventa 
durabis quascunque vices ” 

[will endure any turns whatever], while the notion of re- 
ciprocity, the reciprocal or retributive “turn” makes its appear- 
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mice the moment referre, redd ere, or equivalent, enters into 
the composition of the sentence, as (m), Ovid, Met. 1U- 35 : 

. . . 44 Kpcracntem spomo ; sequent! 

reddc rice s** 

[serve your pursuer with similar turn, L e., pursue her who pur- 
sues you], (ft), Prop. 4. 4. 57 (ed. Jfertzh.) : 

44 si minus, at raptan no sint impune Sabinac : 
me rape, et alterna lege rep aide rices * 9 

[repay turns according to the k,v talionis]. (o), Claud. Rapt . 
.Pros. 1. p. 108 (the fates addressing I)is) : 

. . . “ qui finem cunctis ct semina pracbes, 

naseendique vices alterna morto rependis** 

j “ repayest or balancest the turn of birth by the turn of death, 
balancest birth by death ” — the notion of returning or paying 
being contained not in the “ vices,” but in the “ alterna” and 
“ rependis”]. (/f), Petron. cap. 80 (of the sons of Laocoon) : 

. . . “ neuter auxilio sibi, 

uterque fratri, tnmstidit pietas rices. 

u torque fratri transtulit pias rices.** A 

(q), Sil. 9. p. 137 : 

44 iamque inter varias Fortuna utrinque virorum 
altemata vices, inccrto cluscrat inis 
eventu” 

[ u alternating among the various turns ” — the alternation being 
expressed by “alternata ” and “ varias,” and the turns only by 
“ vices”]. 

The first conclusion deducible from this long array of 
examples is, as has been already pointed out, that vicesj 
whether in the singular or plural, involves no notion of reci- 
procity, retribution, or talio — [not that the word, whether in 
the singular or plural, has not always necessarily a reference 
to a previous or future vix or vices, exactly as our corre- 
sponding word turn has always, and of necessity, a reference 
to a previous or future state, bout, or turn (or some state or 
bout or turn must have preceded, as some state or bout or turn 

15 * 
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must also follow), but that this reference is general and inherent 
in the word itself, and by no means points to any special 
and particular vix or state or bout or turn which has pre- 
ceded or is to follow, as, for instance, (1), 6. 535 : 

“ hac vice sermonum roseis Aurora quadrigis 
iam medium aetherio cursu traiecerat axom” 


[not with this interchange of talk, or alternate speaking, or 
dialogue of Aeneas and Deiphobus, but with this bout of talk, 
this turn of talk, viz., both of Aeneas and Deiphobus — the 
“ vice ” not meaning any reciprocity, or alternation, from 
Aeneas to Deiphobus, and from Deiphobus in return to Aeneas, 
but meaning that the talk of the two persons was a turn or bout 
as contrasted with the preceding turn or bout of silence]. (‘ 4 , 
Georg. 3. 188 : 

. . . “ in quo vieem dot mollibus ora capistm” 


[give his mouth to the muzzle for a turn]. And (8), Acu. 
IV. 501: 


. . . “ quos aoquore toto 

inquo nVt'wnimi! Turnus agit, nunc Troius horns” 


[ not whom Turnus and Aeneas alternately drive, but whom 
Turnus drives for a turn and Aeneas drives for a turn — the 
alternation being contained not in the “in vieem,” but in the 
“ nunc,” as appears at once on striking out “ nunc Troius 
heros,” when it will be found that “in vieem nunc Turnus 
agit ” can by no possibility signify : “ now Turnus alter- 
nately drives,” can only signify : “ now Turnus drives for a 
turn”]]. The second, that vices, whether singular or plural, 
is a medium vocabnhm of grammarians, and takes its colour of 
good, bad, or indifferent from the surrounding text — is good, 
/Ovid, ftr Panto , 2. 10. J+9 ; Auson. Grat. Act. in initio; Curt. 
5. 24; bad, Cic. ad Fam. U- 5, and 11. 18; Cuter , 208 ; Stat. 
Site. 5. 2; indifferent, Ovid, Met. 1. 625; 15. 237. Compare 
also the expression vice-verm , and the modem vice-roy, vice- 
gerent , vice-chancellory vice-president , vice-admiral, &c. And the 
third, that vices is according to the context either active or 
I>assive, expresses either the tour, turn, part or move which one 
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person or thing performs towards another (as Ovid, Art. Amnt 
1. 370; Id., ex P onto, 2. 10. !$ ; Auson. Graf. Act . in init. ; Ovid, 
Art. Amat. 3. 665 , Met. 1. 625, 15. 23, and Hi. 35 ; Prop. 4. 4. 
57), or the tour, turn, part or move which person or thing suffers, 
of which person or thing is the object (as Catull. Eplth. Pel. d 
Thetl'l. 60; Cic. cut Fam . 3. 5, and 72. IS; 9 Cater, 20S ; Stat. 
Mr. 5. 2). 

Applying to our text these conclusions as established princi- 
ples, we perceive at once that vices is neither with Servius, 
Ileyne, and Mitscherlieh, “pugnas, quia per vicissitudinem pug- 
nabatur” (Serv. ed. Lion), u fortunae, casus, et quidem h. /. 
pugnae, quae ut vidimus modo secunda, modo ad versa fuerat ” 
(Hoyne), “pugnam” (Mitscherlieh, ad Tier. Carm. l!i. 13, 
where he says: “copiam ipsis feci caedem a me factam ulcis- 
cendi; puynam baud defugiendo, obtuli me ipsorum ultioni”) 
[for how can that be vices which has, not merely and accord- 
ing to Servius himself “ vieissitudmes,” but according to ( 'laud. 
6 ( Ws*. Honor. 2S2 : 

. . . “ hoc asponi fati 

*ors tnlcrit, Mailisquo vices" 

[the turns of Mars, l.e. of battle] ; Sil. 3. 12 (ed. Hup.) : 

“ hinc onion cooptis, et casus sciro futuros 
ante diom, bcllicpte vices novisso petebat,*' 

even vices? How can that be vices which has vices? a thing, 
one of its own characters ?] nor with Burmann, ad Prop. 1. 13. 
10, “poenas,” so to explain vices being neither more nor less than 
to assign to it a notion (viz., that of retribution) which we have 
just seen is foreign to the word ; nor with Thiel and (Zoning- 
ton, “ cominus pugnare,” as opposed to tela (“ eminus pug- 
nare”) Vielleieht bezeichnet tela das cminus, vices das 
camions pitynare,” Thiel. “ I can scarcely doubt that Thiel is 
right in distinguishing vices from tela, as hand-to-hand en- 
counters, cominus, from missiles/’ Conington], for cominus 
pugnare is only a species of pugna, and we have just seen 
that vices is not, cannot be, pugna. 

What then is vices here in our text, if it is neither “pugiiad,” 
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nor “poenae,” nor “cominus pugnare ?” Why, what it is every- 
where, turns; and there being two kinds of vices (active and 
passive, as there are two kinds of turns, active and passive), the 
vices which Aeneas assures his hearers he did not shun are 
active vices ; and — the sole subject treated of, the sole picture 
Indore us being that of Aeneas on the one side and the enemy 
on the other — the active vices, the active turns, which Aeneas did 
not shun are those of the enemy, the manoeuvres, no matter of 
what kind (ull as), directed against him by the enemy, the Dan ai; 
the turns the enemy, the Danai, might serve him, vices danaum, 
ui.las vices danaum ; exactly as, verse 072, “ poenas Danaum 
. . . praemetuens,” where not only is the structure the same as 
in our text (“praemetuens poenas Danaum” the same as vit v- 
msse vices danaum, “Danaum” being in both the same causa! 
genitive as it is called), but “praemetuens” is as near as may 
be identical in sense with vitavisse, “Danaum” absolutely 
identical with danaum, and “ poenas,” except that it implies 
retribution, the exact representative of vices, nay, so exact a 
representative of vices as to be the very term by which that 
word is commonly interpreted ; and where, still further and as 
if to complete the parallelism, the object of the verb, the object 
of the fearing, is double, divided into “ poenas Danaum” and its 
explanation, “ coniugis iras,” as in our text the object of the 
verb, the object of the shunning, is double, divided into tkua 
and its explanatory vices danaum. 

But what need of this or other more or less imperfect parallel 
to illustrate a text when we have a little further on Aeneas’s 
own exposition ? Let us hear Aeneas himself, verse 726 : 

“ ct mo, quern (liulum non ulla iniecta movebnnt 
tela, neque ad verso glomcrati ex agraine Gruii, 
nunc oinnes torrent aurae, sonus cxcitat omnia, 
suspensuun ct pariter comitiqiie onerique timentem,” 

” and me whom a short while ago no weapons of any kind flung 
against me, no bands, no detachments of the opposite host, 
moved at all, now every breath of air terrifies, every sound 
excites as if he had said : “ me who so lately shunned neither 
weapons nor any turns the Danai might serve me, me who but 
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for the fates had died the death my daring merited, every breath 
of air now terrifies, every sound excites” — the second passage 
being as plainly as possible a recast of the first, a recast in 
which the subjects “ non ulla iniecta tela ” and “ neque adverse 
glomerati ex agmine Graii ” represent the objects nec tela hk< 
ullas vices danaum of the first, and in which the object “me" 
is the identical subject me subauditum of the first, and the verb 
“movebant” the reciprocal or correlative of the vitavisse of tin? 
iirst. 

Eight, I am told, all right ; with the single exception that 
“ adverso glomerati ex agmine Graii ” represents vices under- 
stood in its particular sense of excubiae, who are relieved per 
vices or keep guard vicibus, much more exactly than it repre- 
sents vices in its general sense of turns, change*, or parts, an 
objection to which my reply is (1), that vices in the sense of 
the men themselves is quite too technical and special, fitter for 
prose than poetry. (%), That vices in the sense of the men 
themselves limits too much the daring of Aeneas, confines it to 
men who are rather on the defensive than on the offensive, falls 
far short of the “ adverso glomerati ex agmine Graii,” thc k bands 
of Graii, of the correlative passage. ( 3 ), That the. expression 
where used by our author elsewhere is always used in its general, 
never in its technical and special sense, not even where the sub- 
ject-matter in hand is excubiae, as 9. 174 : 


». 221 : 


9. 164: 


“ omnia per muros legio, sortita periclum, 
excubat, cxereetque vices quod euiquc tueudum eat;** 

. • • ** vigiles simul oxcitat ; ill! 
succedunt servantque vices 

“ discurrunt, variantque vices , fusique per herbam 
indulgent vino, et vertunt crateras ahenos 


in not one of which examples is there any ambiguity, nor can 
“ vices” be understood to mean the guards themselves. ( 4 ), That 
Alcimus Avitus in a passage very apparently imitated from our 
text, a passage in which we have not only vices but vices con- 
tra-distinguished as in our text from tela, uses the word not in 
its technical and special, but unequivocally in its general sense, 
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Tram. Mar. Ruhr. {Poem. o. 5!^2 ) : 

“ plebs trepidat conelusa loco, finemque scquenti 
expectat pavefacta die, non tela nec ullas 
bollorum molita vices, sod voce levata 
vatibuK insistens.” 

And lastly (5), that however usual at the gates are excubiae 
or bands of men keeping guard vioibus, or per vices, and 
therefore sometimes curtly denominated vices, such vices are 
not to be thought of hero in the middle of the city — see verse 
359 : “ mediaeque tenemus urbis iter.” 

Vices danaum, as “ poenas Danaum,” 2. 572 (see above) ; 
“ reliquias Danaum,” 1. 34. A writer less ambitious of strength 
and novelty of expression would no doubt have used, with Alci- 
mus Avitus just quoted, the ordinary expression, vices belli. 

The construction is vices danaum, not danaum manu, 
because this latter construction leaves vices altogether without 
specification, without so much as the slightest intimation what 
kind of vices is meant, an omission whioh not even the advo- 
cates themselves of that most perverse construction have at- 
tempted by any explanation to supply : Peerlkamp — although 
discussing, at some length the respective merits of caderem 
manu and meruisse manu, and treating at full of vices da- 
naum — saying no word at all of his widowed and lonely vices ; 
Lade wig, Weiduer, and liibbeck treating her with no less dis- 
respect ( ;< Es ist 55 u construiren: et, si fata fuissknt, ut 
danaum manu caderem, meruisse me, ut eorum manu eade- 
rem,” Weidner. “Manu est mit caderem zu verbinden ; die 
construction ist: et meruisse, ut manu danaum caderem, si 
fata fuissent (niimlieh, ut caderem)” Ladewig, 1867. “ Da- 

naum ad manu pertinere vidit Peerlkampus,” Ribbeck). Da- 
naum belonging as we have just seen to vices, not to manu, 
ut caderem of course belongs to si fata fuissknt, not to 
meruisse, and the punctuation is : vitavisse vices danaum 

ET— SI FATA FUTSSENT UT CADEREM— MERUISSE MANU (viz. ut 
mderem ) . 

Vitavisse vices, avoided turns, in the sense of tours , evil 
turns, as Aen. 3. 367 : “ pericula vito” [avoid dangers ]. 
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Mertjisse manu is expletory of nkc tela nec ul. vit. vic. 
dan., not only did not avoid, but even braved death. 

Meruisse (suband. id ipsum), viz., ut cade hem, in other 
words, meruisse necem, caedem : compare Luc. 2. 108 (of 
children butchered) : 

“ eriininc quo parvi caedem potuoro uterer i V* 

Manu, with my hand , i. e. with my sword ; meruisse maxi;, 
earned my death with my sword , i. e. by fighting ; exactly as, 
2. 645: “manu mortem inveniam,” find death with my hand , 
i. e. with my sword = by fighting ; 6. 434 : “ letum pepererc 
manu,” procured death for themselves with their own hand , i.e. with 
their swords ; Sil. 2. 705 : “ optabit [Hannibal] cecidisse manii,” 
to have fallen by the sword , to have died fighting. In like manner, 
Sil. 7. 323 (ed. Rup.) : 

“ inter equos, in torque vims, inteiquc iacebat 
capta manu spolia et rorantia cacde Maraxes,” 

spoils taken by fighting , by the sword. Sil. 1. 160 (ed. Rup.) : 

“ primus inire manu, postremus ponere Martem," 

the first to enter the battle with his sword, i. e. fighting. x 
Tardus, lame, limiting. Compare Propert. 2. 1. 50 : 

“ tarda Philoctotae sanavit crura Machaon.” 

Catull. 36. 3 : 

“ nam sanotae Veneri Oupidiniquo 

vovit. 

electisaiina pessimi poetac 
scripta tardipedi deo daturam 
infelicibus ustulanda lignin.” 

Yocati belongs to divellimur, the direct thread of the 
narrative being interrupted at ixde, in order to explain (in the 
two intercalary lines iphitus . . . ulixi : see Rem. on 5. 704* 
6. 743, 880) who the people are to whom the word divellimur 
applies. 
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442-458. 


POSTESQU E — CU LMINIS 


VAR. LECT. 

tkct.v (vs. 445) III Servius ; 1\ Manut. ; D. Heins.; N. Heins. (1670); 

Ileyne ; Brunck; Wakef. ; Wagn. (eel Hcyn. and Pretest, ) ; Lad. 

IOTA III Voss ; Ribbeck. 

PoSTKSQUE SUU IPSOS NITUNTUR G RADI BUS. — “ Cum SCALAR 
momoratae sint, ‘ gradus’ vix alii esso possunt quam scalarum,” 
Ileyne, Conington, Kappes, erroneously, as I think. First, 
because particular mention of the steps or rounds of the ladders 
was unnecessary, the ladders themselves boing flights of steps ; 
particular mention of the steps leading up to the door was 
necessary in order to prevent the entrance from being conceived 
to be on the level of the ground. Secondly, because it is not at 
the door the scaling ladders would be applied, but on the con- 
trary an attempt would bo made by some to break in the door 
(as we find was actually done, verses 469 et seqqi), while others 
were scaling the walls. And thirdly, because a double contest 
is plainly described, one at the door, in the words obskssumque 
ACTA TESTUDTNR LIMKN J POSTESQU £ SUU IPSOS NITUNTUR GRADI- 
UUS ; ALII STRICTIS MUCRONIBUS IMAS OBSEDERE FORES, HAS 

servant agmine denso ; the other, that of the party scaling the 
Avails, in the words hakrent pakietihus scalar; clipeosque 

AD TELA SINISTRIS PROTECTI OBIIC1UNT, FRENSANT FAST1GIA 
dextris. By the alternate mention of the fight at the door 
and of the attack of the scaling party, and then again of the 
Jight at the door and the attack of the scaling party, the atten- 
tion of Aeneas’s audience and Virgil’s readers is kept divided 
between the two combats which are going on at the same time 
and in the same field of vieAV, not fixed on one to the exclusion 
of the other. The effect is most happy, except so far as marred 
by the inaptitude of the reader. But where is the fine writer, 
where ever was the fine Avriter, who has not suffered from the 
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fault of his reader ? Where ever was the superior mind which 
could either elevate the minds of bystauders to its own level, or 
debase itself to theirs ? 

Nituntur oradibus : literally, ascend, go upward by the 
steps ; less literally, mount the steps. Nituntur does not express 
any struggle with those defending the palace, or any other 
exertion than that of mounting the steps. Compare Tacit. Hist. 
3. 71 : “ Hie ambigitur, ignem toctis oppugnatores iniecerint, 
an obsessi, quae crebrior fama est, quo nitentes ac progresses 
depellerent,” where “nitentes” is those who were ascending , going 
upwards , mounting . 

Grabibus, the flight of steps leading up to the door, ns 
1. 452 : “ aerea cui gradihus surgebant limina.” 

Turres ac tecta domorum, &c. “Tecta; culmina. Tecta 
pnrtieipium est ; aut eandem rem bis dixit/’ Servius. “ Do etc 
pro ipso tecto iisque rebus quibus superior domus pars tegitur, 
//. c. tegulis,” Heyne. I look upon turrits ac tecta as the 
proper object of convellunt, and domorum culmina as the 
explanation of turres ac tecta, as if he had said, “the turres 
and tecta which are the tops of the palace, the turres and 
tecta which together constitute the culmina of the palace.” 
See verse 460, where one of these turres is again found in 
company with tecta : 

“ turrlm in praecipiti stantem smnmisque sub astra 
eductam tectisP 

Auratasque trabes, &c., devolve nt. Compare Tacit. 
1 list. 3 . 71 : “ ambustasque Capitolii fores penetrassent, ni 
Sabinus revulsas undique statuas , decora maioruni , in ipso aditu, 
vice muri, obiecisset.” 

Has servant agmine dknso. — Not guard (which were cus- 
todiunt), but remain beside , keep post beside , keep station beside; 
exactly as 2. 711 : “longe servet vestigia coniux” [not at all 
guard in. the sense of protect , but keep in ] ; 2. 567 : 

. . . u quum limina Vestao 
nervantem , et tacitam sccreta in sedo latentem 
Tyndarida ” 

[not at all guarding , but keeping close to, not stirring front]. 
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The Greek <pv\ao<rw > is used in the same manner, as Horn. 
Od. 10. m • 

oi Kfu oi jitya Utafia </> v \ a a <r o t p e v /cat a vayKrj 

[not, with Clarke and Damm, cnstodiamus, hut (Angliee) keep 
(the home), i. e. remain in (the home) J ; Od. ~>. 208 : 

ettOaSf avdt fisvuiv (rvv spot toSc 8u>/xa <f>vka<T <To is 

[not, with Clarke and Damm, custodirc h 9 but keep ( the home), 
remain imide ( the home)]. 

Limen erat , . .a tergo. — The structure is : a tergo kkat 

LIMEN, CAECAEQUE FORES, ET PERM I S USUS TECTORUM INTER SE 

priam i, postesque relict i ; and the moaning: at the rere [of 
the building] was an entrance through an abandoned secret 
door of communication between the besieged building and the 
other buildings of which Priam’s palace consisted. Compare 
Mil. 11. 316 : 

“ postquam posse datum inedifala aperire, novosquo 
pandere conatus, et liber parte lvlicta 
tectorum a tergo patuit locus’* 

f “ after a place opened to him in a deserted part of the building 
behind (/. e. in a deserted part of the rere of the building), 
where he might freely explain his purpose”]. The true struc- 
ture seems never even so much as once to have crossed the mind 
either of Ileyne, or Wunderlich, or Thiel, or Peerlkamp, or 
Conington, all of whom join a tergo with relicti, and the 
second of whom is so little satisfied with the best he can make 
out of the words as to wisli them at — “vellem abessent.” 

A tergo, at the rere . Compare Plin. Ep. 2. 17. 5 : “ A 
tergo cavaedium, porticum, aream.” Ibid. 15: “cingitur diaetis 
duabus a tergo.” Ibid. 21 : “ A pedibus mare, a tergo villae, 
a capite silvae.” 

Postes relicti, an abandoned door, i. e ., out of use. Com- 
pare Claud, ltapt. Proa. 3. 11+6 : 

. . . * 4 domus excubiis incustodita remotis, 

ct roimpinati neglecto cardine patten .” . 

Tacit. Anna l. 13. 19: “statim relictum Agiippinae limen; 
nemo solan, nemo adire.” Jen. J. 123: “sedes reliotas.” 
Georg. 4- 127 : “ cui pauca relicti iugera vuris erant” (where Ser- 
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vius: “deserti atque contempt i”). And — exactly parallel to 
our text, both in sense, syllables, and position in the verse — 
5. 612 : “ classemque relictam ; ” 4. 82 : “ stratisque relictis ; v 
2. 28: “littusque relictum.” 

Pbhvius tjstjs, a passage not merely into, but through, the 
building, as Liv. 10. 1: “in earn spel uncam penetratum cum 
signis est ; et ex eo loco obscuro multa vulnera accepta, maxi- 
meque lapidum ictu ; donee, altero specus eius ore (nam perdu* 
erat) invento, utraeque fauces congestis lignis accensae.” 

Evado ad summi fastioia (uj.minis. — E vado (e-vado), 
go the whole way through, pass over the entire space (whether up- 
ward y downward, or on the level), so as to pass out on the far side : 
and that whether physically, as in the passage before us, and 
12.907: 

“ nec spatium it ax it totum, ncque pertulit ictum 

4. 685 : “ sic fata gradus evdserat altos” [had mounted the top- 
most step] ; and 2. 531 : 

“ ut tandem ante oculos craxit et ora parentum” 

(where “ evasit” is came the whole way — viz., the whole way just 
described “ per tela, per hostes, porticibus longis fugit, uacua 
atria lustrat” — into the very presence of his parents — see Rein. 
ad locum), or metaphorically, as in Terent. Adolph. 3. h. 63: 

. . . “ verum nimia illacc licentia 

profecto eradct in aliquod magnum malum 

and Andr. 1. 1 . 100 : “quarn timeo quorsum evadas,” in both 
which passages the reference is to the ultimate event, the 
upshot. The corresponding Greek w;ord is £Kj3aei>o>, as Eurip. 
Med. 55 : 

cyo» yap as row * ck 0 cfi^K 1 aXy rjSovos 
word 1 ificpos fi 7 vicri\$€ yrj rc Kovpavw 
' Ae{cu, (xoKoxxrav Scvpo, Scavoivtjs rvxas. 

Burmann, in his commentary on this passage, and Forcellini, 
in his dictionary, interpreting evado by atccndo, transfer to 
this verb a meaning wholly foreign to it, and contained only 
(incidentally) in the context. 
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460-465. 

TURRIM IN PRAECiriTI STANTEM SUMM1SQUE SUB ASTRA 
EDUCTAM TECTIS UNDE OMNIS TKOIA VIDERI 

9 

ET DANAUM SOLITAE NAVES ET ACHAIA CASTRA 
AGGRKSSI FERRO CIRCUM QUA SUMMA EAR ANTES 
ITINCTURAS TABU LATA DA KANT CONVELLIMUS ALTIS 
SEDIBUS 1MPULIMUSQUK 


In praecipiti stantem. — Previously to an oral communication 
I made to Forbiger in Leipzig, in 1851, and the publication in 
1853 of my “ Twelve Years* Voyage,” these words were under- 
stood by commentators to mean in a high situation (“ In alto, 
unde quis potest praeceps dari,” Serv. (ed. Lion). “ Ineditiore 
loco positam,” Heyne. “ In alto,” Wagner. “ In alto positam,” 
Forbiger). I objected first, that in praecipiti — according to 
the use made of the word praeceps by Latin writers (viz., to 
signify not high , but steep, perpendicular , from whence a head- 
long fall might easily occur) — was not in a high position , but on 
the edge of a precipice ; and secondly, that it was as unlikely that 
A r irgil would inform his readers that a tower summis sub astra 
eductam tectis was on a high situation, as it was likely he 
would inform them that it was (where it must have been or it 
could not have fallen on the heads of the besiegers) on the edge 
of the roof, perpendicularly over the front wall. Since the period 
referred to, I have had no occasion to change my opinion, on 
the contrary, am confirmed in it, first, by the conversion to it 
of the two surviving of the above-mentioned critics, viz., For- 
biger, who with his usual honourable candour observes in his 
edition of 1852 : “ in praecipiti stantem prius interpretatus 
sum in alto positam , coll. Iuv. 1. 149, ‘omne in praecipiti 
vitium stetit,’ i. e ., summura gradum assecutum est ; nunc cum 
Henrico explico in extremo margine tecti stantem , ut facile ira- 
pelli posset in hostium capita,” &c. ; and Wagner, who— reticent, 

. us usual, not only of the cause of his change of opinion, but of 
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the source whence his new light is derived — contents himself 
with the laconic gloss : “ in crepidine tecti, unde praecipitari 
poterat in subeuntes;” and secondly, by the confirmation 
which my opinion receives no less from the very passage of 
Juvenal rightly understood, on which, wrongly understood, 
Forbigor had founded his previous wrong opmion — the “ omne 
in praecipiti vitium stetit” of Juvenal meaning not “summum 
gradum assecutum est ” [had arrired at the top step and could go 
no higher'] but “ ad crepidinem ventum est ” [had arrired at the 
edge of a precipice , and could go no farther^ — than from the plain 
meaning of the same expression where it is figuratively used by 
Celsus, 2. 6 (“ in praecipiti iam esse [aegrum] denuntiat [alvus J 
quae liquida eademque vel nigra vel pallida vel pinguis est,” in 
which passage “ in praecipiti ” is, and can only be, on a preci- 
pice ), and of “ ex praecipiti” where it is figuratively used by 
Horace, Sat, 2. 3. 292 : 

. . . “ casus mcxlicusve levarit 

aegriuu ex praecipiti,” 

iu which passage “ ex praecipiti” is and can only be from the 
precipice. 

Conington’s translation “ with sheer descent, a turret liigh” 
is not English, conveys no notion at all to the English, scarcely 
any even to the Latin, scholar. 

Qua summa labantes iijnctukas tabu lata dabaxt : where 
the turret was connected with , and easily separable from, the terrace 
on the top of the palace, Heyne and Wagner understand summa 
tabulata to mean the highest storey of the turret ; but, admit- 
ting that the turret had a number of storeys, the Trojans could 
not have attacked round about with iron the highest storey of a 
turret eductam sub astka, without ascending the turret ; and 
having ascended, it seems impossible to comprehend how they 
could precipitate it on the Greeks, without precipitating them- 
selves along with it ; or indeed, how, being in or on it, the}' 
could precipitate it at all. The words coxvellimus and im- 
pulimus are, of themselves, sufficient to show that the Trojans 
stQod on the roof of the palace, while they tore up the turret 
altis sedibus [from its high seat , viz., on the roof of the palace), 
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and pushed it forward, so as to cause it to fall on the besiegers* 
Summa ta Hr lata, therefore, is the flat or terrace ( solarium — 
see “ Palais de Scaurus,” 15) forming the roof of the palace, on 
which the turret stood. This flat or terrace being a floor (tafel- 
werJc, Germ.) is called tabulata, and being on the top of the 
house is called summa. 

Iuncturas, the connection or jointings of the tower to the 
flat terrace on which it stood. 

The relative positions and relationship of the turris and 
the tabulata are clearly set forth by Servius, ad Aon. 8. ( >93 , 
where speaking of ship-towers lie says : “ Agrippa primus hoc 
genus turrium invenit, ut de tabulatis subito erigereiitur.” Add 
to this that the “turris” on the roof of Priam’s palace stood per- 
pendicularly (in vrakcipiti) over the front wall of the palace, 
and the whole picture is placed before the mind as distinctly as 
it is possible for words to place it. A tower on the roof, serv- 
ing as a look-out, watch-tower, or specula was a characteristic 
of the ancient sch/oss 9 or palace ; and villas, especially when they 
were on the sea-shore, were furnished with them for the sake of 
the prospect— see Ovid, Met. 1. 288 (of Deucalion’s deluge) : 

“ si qua domus munsit, potuitque rcsistere tanto 
indeiecta nialo, culmoii tamen altior huius 
unda tegit, prossaeque labant sub gurgito turn's.” 

Plin. Up, 2. 17 (of his villa near Ostia) : “ llinc /wmerigitur, 
sub qua diaetae duae ; totidem in ipsa ; praeterea coenatio, 
quae latissimum mare, longissimum littus, amoenissimas villas 
prospicit.’ Such towers are to be seen even at present on the 
top of royal palaces, ex. gr. 9 of the schloss in Dresden and of the 
Palazzo VeccJuo in Florence, the tower in the latter instance 
being very striking and remarkable, inasmuch as it is not only 
exceedingly high commanding a prospect over the whole city 
and neighbouring country, and forming a conspicuous object in 
the view of i lorence taken from whatever quarter — but is built 
like the tower of Priam s palace perpendicularly over the front 
wall of the edifice. More remarkable for such towers than per- 
haps any other European city is the cjity of Cadiz : see Allge- 
meine Familien-Zeitung, Stuttgart, 1869,%). 296 : “ Die schnur- 
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geraden strassen [viz., of Cadiz] sind mit marmor gepflastert, und 
nm die verschiedenen prachtigen platze, welche zu promenaden 
angelegt sind, erheben* sich viele palastahnliehe gebiiude als 
zeugen des wohlstandes und reichthums der bewohner. Diese 
hauser baben alle flache dacher und jedes derselben ein eigen- 
thiimliches thurmchen zur wmchau , mirador* genannt ; von wo 
aus man eine entziickende aussicht auf land und see hat.” 
Ford, Handbook for Spain (of Cadiz) : “ Ascend the Torre della 
Vigia ; below lies the smokeless whitened city, with its miradores 
and azoteas , its look-out towers and flat roofs, from whonce the 
merchants formerly signalized the arrival of their galleons.” It 
is most probably in such a tower on the roof of Agamemnon’s 
palace the watchman is placed, who so strikingly opens Aeschy- 
lus’s drama, the Agamemnon : 

0€ovs fitv airca ruvti' airakkayyv ttovuv, 

<ppovpas €T cms V p Koifiu>nevos 

<TT(yys ArpuSoiv ayKaOtv, kupos Sucyv, 
atrrpoDp KaroiSa vvKTcpuv o/xyyupip. 

(Compare also Horn. OcL If. 521+ : 

rov 5* up* atro (TKOiriys etSe (Tkottos , ov pa KaOturev x 

Atyi <rOos tiokofiyns ayuv. 

Impulimus, not merely pushed , but pushed so that it fell orer , 
forward . See Rem. on S. 233. 


hknky, akncidua 


YOL. II. 


IS 
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469-475. 

VESTIBULUM ANTE 1PSUM PR1M0QUE IN LIMINE PYRRHUS 
EXULTAT TF,LIS ET LUCE COUUSCUS AENA 
QUALIS UBI IN LUCEM COLUBER MALA GRAMINA PASTUS 
FRIGIDA SUB TERRA TUMIDUM QUEM BRUMA TKGEBAT 
NUNC POS1TIS NOVUS EXUVIIS NITIDUSQUE IUVENTA 
LUBRICA CONVOLVIT SUBLATO PECTORE TERGA 
ARDUUS AD SOLEM ET LINGUIS MICAT ORE TRISULCIS 

VAR. LECT. 

[punctJ] TEGKBAT, xvnc III P. Manut. ; 1). Ileins.; N. Heins. (1670): 
Rrunck; Wagn. (ed. Heyn. and Praest .) ; Lad.; Ribb. 

[pwct] tkqkbat; nunc III Heyne ; Wakef. 


VAR. LECT . 

[punct.] TERGA ARDUUS III P. Manut.; D. Heins.; N. Heins. (1670); 
Heyne; Iirunck ; Wagn. (ed. 1861); Lad. 

Ipunct.'] TERGA, ARDUUS HI Wakef. ; Wagn. (ed. Hcyn.) ; Voss; Rib- 
beck (arduos). 


Vkstiuumjm. — The vestibule was under the roof, but outside 
the door of the house, as appears from the history which Statius 
gives of Tydeus and Polynices both taking shelter from the 
storm in the vestibule of the palace of Adrastus and yet outside 
the door and not discovered there until the doors of the palace 
were opened (Thcb. 1. 386, U35, ed. Muller) : 

. . . “actutum regia ccmit [Polynices] 
vestibula ; hie artus imbri ventoque rigentos 
proiicit ignotaeque acclinis postibus aulae 
invitat tenues ad dura cubilia somnos.” 

“ isque [Adrastus] ubi progrediens numerosa luce per alta 
atria dimotis adverso limine claustris 
terribilem dictu faciem, lacera ora putresque 
sanguinco videtimbro genas,” &c. 
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Qua lis ubi in lucem coluber, &c. — I doubt if the almost 
dazzling beauty of this simile considered as a separate and inde- 
pendent picture is more to be admired than its perfect suitable- 
ness and correspondence in every particular to the object which 
it illustrates. The serpent has lain underground inert and coma- 
tose, all winter : Pyrrhus, hitherto in abeyance, has not until 
this moment appeared before Troy. The serpent, newly born 
in the spring, fresh and vigorous and agile, lifts his head and 
breast erect towards the sun, coils his folds, and plays at mom 
(i. o. micatura) with his three-forked tongue: Pyrrhus, no less in 
his spring, fresh and vigorous and agile, exults and sparkles and 
flashes in the brazen light of his brandished weapons. 

That the comparison is of Pyrrhus hitherto concealed and 
now at long and last appearing is evident not only from the 
emphatic position of the word nunc (see Rem. on verse 24G), 
but from Sil. Ital. 12. 6, where the precisely same comparison 
is applied to Hannibal, all the winter shut up in Capua and 
taking the field again in summer : 

. . . * ‘ ecu eondita bruma, 

dum Rhipaea rigent Aquilonis flamina, tandem -4 

evolvit serpens arcano membra cubili, 
ct splendente die novus cmicat, atque coruscuni 
fert caput, et saniem sublatis faucibus efflat.” 

The structure of the whole passage is of the very simplest. 
The sentence begun at qualis being broken off abruptly at 
tkgebat, and a new sentence begun with nunc; and in lucem 
depending neither on the preceding exultat, nor the subse- 
quent convolvit, but on the verb which was to have followed, 
if the author had carried on to the end the sentence which he 
has left unfinished at teg kb at — a dash should be placed after 
tkgebat in order to indicate that such is the structure. See 
Rem. on Aen. 1. 220. 

The punctuation adopted by Brunck and Wagner converts 
the passage from one of the simplest into one of the most- 
awkward and perplexed imaginable ( “ Post terga distingui 
dobuit oommate. Iungenda enim sunt in lucem convolvit 
terga,” Brunck. “ Post tegebat commate tantura interpunxi; 
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distinxi, Brunckium et cod. Medic, secutus, etiam post terga ; 
tn lucem autem, eodem Brunckio auctore, iungo cum verbo 
convolvit,” Wagner (V. L. ad edit, lleyn.)). Ileyne, thougli 
punctuating better, makes by his interpretation a similar hodge- 
podge of the passage ( 4< In lucem traliendum aut ad kxultat 
aut ad convolved; utrumquo pariirn commode ”). 

Tumidum. — “Tumidum appollat serpentem, non quia grami- 
nibus tumet, nam hyeme non edunt, et V. illud momentum 
deseribit quo ex terra, positis exuviis, quasi ad novam vitam 
redit . . . vides talem serpentem non posse dici cibo tumidum . 
Fame potius laborant, ac propterea magis timendi sunt. Tumi- 
dum ergo appellat, quia ipsa terra sub qua serpens latet est 
tumida, ex quo tuniore simul serpen tis magnitudo intolligitur. 
Ad terram retulit llorat. Epod. 16 : 4 neo intumescit alta vi- 
peris humus/ ” Peorlkamp. This is all, as I think, erroneous. 
Tumidus is tho epithet on constans of serpents. See Ovid, Met . 
1. U60 (Apollo speaking) : 

“ stravimus imiumcris tumidum Pythona sagitt^ia.” 

Ibid . 10. 313 : 44 tumidisque afflavit echidnis,” with which com- 
pare Georg. 3. k%l .* 

“ tollentcmque minas et caenila colla tumentem 
deuce.” 

Aen. 2. 381 : 

“ attollentem iras et caerula colla tumentem 

It is, therefore, not necessary in order to account for the tumi- 
dum of our text, to have recourse to mala gramina vastus ; nor 
indeed is the serpent tumidus (or tumens) with grass at all, 
but with poison, as Ovid says, Met. 3. S3 (of the Cadmean 
serpent) : 44 corpus tumet omne veneno.” That tumidum is the 
ordinary epithet of serpents, and equivalent to tumidum 
veneno affords so simple and natural a solution of the passage 
that I think I shall hardly be required to discuss, much less to 
confute, the very strange dictum of Peerlkamp, “Tumidum 
ergo appellat, quia ipsa terra sub qua serpens latet est tumida, 
ex quo tumore simul serpentis magnitudo intelligitur/ , still less; 
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to show by argument that Horace when he used the word “ in- 
tumescit ” in his sixteenth Epode neither had our author in his 
mind, nor meant to indicate either the magnitude or the tumes- 
cence of his vipers, but solely to express the intumescence of the 
ground with the brood it was about to produce, an intumescence 
similar to the intumescence of the womb in pregnancy. 

Ltncujis micat ore trisulcis. — I have not examined any 
MSS. respecting this passage. Even should the authority of 
them all be against it, I do not know whether we should not 
accept the conjecture of Voss, viz., ora. 


479-495. 


irsE COM PI. ENT 


All commentators and translators divide this narrative inta two 
distinct parts, making a new paragraph begin at at domes in- 
terior, and considering the words 

I.IMINA PKKRUMP1T, POSTRSUUE A CARDIN E VEI.LIT 
AKRATOS 

as descriptive, not of the actual and successful bursting in of the 
doors, but merely of an attempt to burst them in, which attempt 
does 3 not succeed until, verse 492, 

I. A RAT ARIETE CRERRO 
IANUA, ET EMOTI PROCUMBUNT CARDINE POSTE8. 

Hey ne*s words are : “A cakdine vei.lit: movet, labefactat, e 
sardine ut amoveat annititur. Nunc enim adhuc de conatu 
agitur.” 

Now, this is not according to the usual method of Virgil, 
who never begins with a hint or shadow of what is about to 
happen, and then brings gradually forward the event, but on 
the contrary always places the event full before the eyes first, 
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then hTTk^tpyoZtiTaiy and explains by what means it has been 
brought about, and then, as it were in a peroration, recapitulates 
with a re-statement of the event, fuller and grander than at 
first. And such is the method he has adopted on the present 
occasion. Having given the brilliant picture of Pyrrhus and 
his comrades, which is contained in the verses vestibulum . . . 
i actant, he informs us that Pyrrhus himself (ipse) at the head 
of his comrades seizes an axe, bursts through (per-rumitt) the 
doors, and forces the valves from the pivots. The event, /. e. y 
the complete and successful forcing of the door, is thus in as 
few words as possible laid before the eyes of the reader. Put 
this could not be done in a moment — required successive stops, 
which the poet now sets about to describe particularly. First, 
with the axe Pyrrhus cuts a panel out of the door : 

IAMQUE KXCISA TRAIJE FIRMA CAVAVIT 
llOliORA, ET INGKNTEM LATO DEDIT ORE ERNEST RAM. 

This is the first step, and is attended by consequences which are 
described before any mention is made of the second stop ; the 
consequencos are : 

(1) . APPAttET DOMUS INTUS, ET ATRIA LONGA PATE8CUNT; 

APPARENT PRIAMI ET VETRRUM PENETRALIA IlKGUM \ 

AKMATOBQUK V1UKNT STANTES IN UMINK P1UMO. 

(2) . AT DOMU8 INTERIOR GEM ITU MISEROQUE TUMUT.TU 

MISCETUtt, PEN ITU SOUK CAVAK PLANGORIBU8 AEDES 
FEMINEIS ululant; FEIUT AUREA S1DERA CLAMOR. 

TUM FAVIDAE TECTI8 MATRES INGENTIMUS ERRANT, 

AMPLKXAEQUE TENENT POSTES, ATQUK OSQULA FIGUNT. 

The first step and its consequences described, the next stop 
follows : 

IN8TAT VI V ATRIA PYRRHUS J NEC CLAU8TRA — 

viz., the claustka in which he had already made the opening 
or window with the axe — 

NEQUE IP8I 

CU STORES 8UEFERRE VALENT.* LAIJAT AlUETE CREBRO 
1ANUA, ET EMOTI PROCUMhUNT CARDIN E POSTES 

(»'. e., the battering ram is brought, and the doors levelled with 
the ground) ; and thus the reader is put in full possession of all 
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the particulars necessary to be gone through (and which were 
actually gone through) in the performance of the act described 
sit verse 480, as already performed. This done (and the perora- 
tion or winding up made, in the words emoti procumbunt 
(warding postes, which it will be observed are only a stronger 
enunciation of the previously enounced fact, verse 480), our 
author proceeds with the description of the consequences of this 
fact : 

FIT VIA VI : RUMPUNT ADITUS, PRIMOSQUE TRUCTDANT 

IMMISSI DANAI, ET LATE LOCA MILITE COMPLENT 

\the whole bod // of Danai burst in, butcher all they meet , and fill the 
house with soldiers']. 

Nothing can be more complete and vivid than til’s picture, 
nothing more in conformity with Virgil’s usual method of paint- 
ing ; on the contrary, nothing more confused and ill-imagined, 
nothing less like Virgil’s usual style of painting, than the pic- 
ture divided into two by the break placed by commentators and 
translators at primo, and the commencement of a new paragraph 
at AT DOM US INTERIOR. 

The editors have introduced inextricable confusion into this 
wonderfully clear and distinct painting by dividing it, as just 
remarked, in the very middle, viz., at at domus interior, into 
two independent parts, led into this fatal error, it would seem, 
by the word at, understood by them to indicate the com- 
mencement of a new action, while, in fact, it does no more 
than contrast domus interior . . . figunt, with the imme- 
diately preceding apparet . . . limine primo, both descriptions 
being interposed as one intercalation between lato debit ore 
fenestram and instat vi p atria. See llemm. on 5. 704, 659 ; 
6. 743, 880. 

Pyrrhus. Compare the exactly corresponding “ At domus 
interior,” 1. 641, where at again serves, not to indicate the com- 
mencement of a new action, but to contrast or connect the 
description “ domus interior . . . gentis ” with “ nec minus 
interea . . . dei” — two counterpart or matching pictures, inserted 
side by side between Aeneas’s introduction into the palace, 
verses 635 and 636, and the embassy of Achates, verse 647. 
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Until the sign of a new paragraph is removed from at, the 
whole passage from ipse inter PRiMOsto complent will remain, 
what it has always been up to the present day, a mass of con- 
fusion. 

Iamque, following the two verbs in the present, and belong- 
ing to the two verbs in the perfect tense, is equivalent to, and sec 
hotr much he has done already . 

Arm atos (verse 485), “ those already mentioned, verses 
449, 450, : ” Conington. No, no. Those were outside the door 
where the combat was then going on: these are a reserve inside. 

Postes . . . cardine. The postes of the Romans were (as 
clearly appears from Luor. 3. 370 : 

“ praeterea si pro foribus sunt lumina nostra, 
iam magis exemptis oculis debcrc videtur 
cemere res animus, sublutis postibus ipsis.*’ 

Ovid, Met. 8. 638 : 

“ submissoquo humiles intrarunt vcrtice postes .* 9 

St at. Site. 1. U. If If : 

“ sic Ianus, clausoque libens se posto recepit" 

[the door being closed, i. e. 9 having closed the door, retired]) 
the door itself, which, being always double, i. e ., having two valves 
meeting in the middle, was expressed by a noun plural. Those 
valves were not fastened either to a door-case or to the wall of 
the house or building, but stood in the opening quite detached, 
and moved on pivots (car dines), one of which was inserted into 
the threshold, the other into the lintel. The word postes has 
passed into the Italian in the form of imposte : “imposta, 
legname che serve a chindere l’uscio,” Voc. Della Crusca. 

Limina perrumpit. — While the singular limen is the sill 
properly so called, the plural limina in the general use made 
of the word is the entrance , whether considered, as in 1 . 452, the 
mere opening, or as that opening filled up with the stop or im- 
pediment, the fores. It is necessarily in this latter sense the 
word is used in our text, it not being possible perrumpere 
any but a closed or stopped up passage. The same word is used 
in the same sense, verse 508, “ convulsa limina,” not the thres- 
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hold, not the open entrance, but the closed entrance, the postes, 
the fores. Compare Coripp. de Land. Imtin, 1. 68 : 

“ et iam crebra manus veloci concha pulsu 
lirnina quassabat ductis munita oatcnis.’’ 

Aeratos. — Let the reader beware how he applies to aera- 
tus either here or generally elsewhere the observation of Kbne 
[Sprache der Ronmcher JSpiker , p. 192) : “ aus erz sind die 
4 aeratae catenae’ (Propert. 2. 10. 11), aus eisen die ‘ ferrates 
postes’ llor. Sat . 1. J+. 61; Virg. Acn. 7. 622), aber weder 
aeneae noch ferreos passte in den vers/’ That the doors 
of Priam’s palace are described by our author not as consisting 
of bronze (aereae) but as plated or otherwise strengthened with, 
bronze (aoratae, in the proper sense of the word) , is sufficiently 
plain from the terms trabs and koboua (terms peculiarly ap- 
plicable to wood) applied to the same doors, in the very next 
clause, as well as from the facility with which Pyrrhus hews the 
said doors to pieces with an axe ; also from the “ auratas trabes ” 
of the same palace only thirty lines previously, which can only 
be, rafters of wood , (jilt or ornamented with gold . Compare 9. 
403 : “ aeratasque acies in praelia cogit ” [i not troops consisting 
of aes, but troops accoutred in aes] ; 10. 886: 

. . . “ ter sec urn Troius lieros 

immanem acrato circumfert tegmine silva in” 

\jiot on his bronze shield, but on his shield plated or otherwise 
strengthened with bronze]. 

Excisa trabe. — “ Arbore, ut 9. 87, propinqua scilicet regiae, 
eaque pro ariete utitur; cf. vs. 492,” Wagner ( Praesf .). No, 
no ; Tit abk is not a neighbouring tree cut down by Pyrrhus in 
order to be used as a battering ram, but it is the wood (Germ. 
holz) of the door itself, which wood is hewed into a hole. 
Compare 6. 42: 

44 cxcisum Euboicac latus ingens rupia in antrum,” 

the side of the Euboean rock, not taken out in order to be used, 
but excavated, hollowed out ; and so in our text, the wood of 
the door excavated, hollowed out into a hole by eiitting, the ab- 
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lative explaining the manner of the cavavit, not the instrument 
with which the cavavit was effected. 

At domus interior. — At contrasts the domes interior 
(observe the comparative degree : farther in ), and what is there 
happening, not with what is going on at or outside the door, 
/. c. y not with the biirsting in of Pyrrhus and his comrades, but 
with the just-mentioned domes intus (observe the positive 
degree : just inside ), atria long a, penetralia regum, and 
armatos stantes in limine primo. If a contrast between what 
was going on outside and the bursting open of the door had 
been intended, the word in t ere a would have been added to at 

DOMUS INTERIOR. 

Atria longa . . . domus interior . . . cavae aedes. — The 
two main parts or divisions of which a Homan house consisted 
(for the plan is taken from a Roman, not a Grecian or Asiatic, 
house) are here indicated with great distinctness ; the front part 
consisting mainly of the atrium, in the words atria longa ; 
the inner or back part, the cavaedium, in the words cavae 
aedes. See Becker’s Galius , vol. 2. The doublo expression, 
interior domus, cavae aedes, reduced to plain prose, becomes 
the inner or back rooms, that is to say, those surrounding the 
cavaedium or inner court. 

Aedes ululant.— Compare Soph. Trnchin . $05 : 

. Chou. avo\o\v^ar<o Sofxot €<p€(mots a\aAayous 

O flcW0VV/JL(f>0S, 

Ooripp. Johann. 6. 196 : 

. . . “ ulnla films augent 

ardua tecta sonos.” 

Isaiah, 14. 31 : “ Howl, 0 gate ; cry, 0 city.” 

Ferit aurea sidera clamor. — Sidera, not literally, the 
stars, but figuratively, the sky — the self-same phrase, “ferit 
aurea clamor sidera,” being used, 11. 832, on occasion of the 
death of Camilla, which occurred in the day time. From sidera 
used in this sense comes sidereus, so often used to signify 
of such beauty as belongs only to the sky , heaven , or celestial objects • 

Aurea, no more to be taken literally than ekrit or sidera, 
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is neither of the colour of gold , nor of course of the material sub- 
stance of gold, but beautifully bright and shining like gold; as 
handsome as gold . The application of the term in this sense to 
the stars, sky, and even to the moon, is of the commonest. Com- 
pare Ilor. Epod . 1 7 . UO •* 

. • . “ tu prol>;i , 

peramlmbibis astra sidus ovrcntn.” 

Aen . 3. 518: 

“ armatumque auro circumspicit Oriona.” 

Ovid, Met. IS. 587 : 

“ omnibus inferior, quits sustiuct an re tut aether, 
diva tamen venio. ,, 

Georg . 1 . 1±31 : “ vento semper rubet a urea Phoebe.” Werner, 
die So line des Thales , th. 1, act 4, sc. 2 : 

. . . “ wenn morgen sich die stemo 

v erg olden, Philipp, bin icli fern von dir.” 

H. Heine, Ncue Gedichte : 

“ sterne mit den golds* n fiiss chon A 

wandcln droben bang und saebt, 
dass sic nieht die erdo weaken, 

die da schlaft im schoos der nacht.” 

Itiickert, die Weishe.it des Brahmanen, 17 . khi 

“ wozu sind all die stern* am himmel nur gomacht? 
mit goldnem flitter wol zu schmuekcn unsre nacht.” 

Ahietk (verse 492). — “ Nolim accipere proprie, quippe 
quod inventum Troianis temporibus serius est,” lleyne. To be 
sure, and the picture presented by the interpretation of Wagner, 
who will have the “ aries” to be a neighbouring tree cut down 
for the purpose (trabe excisa, verse 481) is mere caricature. 
Ariete crkbro, frequently repeated push, like that of a batter- 
ing ram. Compare Sil. 11. 889 : 

• ... “ immissis pars caeca et concita frenis 

arietat in portas et duros obiice postes” 

[battel’s at the gates]. The first qualification for a commenta- 
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tor of Yirgil is not a knowledge of Buttman’s Lexilogus , but a 
knowledge of the difference between prose and poetry, between 
literal and figurative, between body and soul. It is easier for 
flesh and blood to inherit the kingdom of God, than for a matter- 
of-fact expositor to enter into the meaning of Virgil. 

Fit via vi. — Spoken not of Pyrrhus, but of the whole body 
of Danai, who now rumfunt aditus, &e. 


■ 496-517. 

NON SIC 8EDEBANT 


Non sic . . . armenta traiiit. — Compare 1 Citron, IU- II •* “Then 
David said, God hath broken in upon mine enemies by mine 
hand, like the breaking forth of waters.” Schiller, Brant ran 
Messina : 

“ jene gewaltigen wctterbuche, 
aus des hagcls unendlichcn schlosscn, 
aus don wolkcnbriichon zusammengeflossen, 
kommon finstcr gcrausoht und geschosscn 
rcisscn die briieken und roissen die damme 
donnemd mit fort im wogongosehwemme, 
nichts ist, das die gewaltigen hemme.” 

Vim hecubam centumquk NURus. — “ Quinquaginta erant 
filiorum uxores s. nurus, ad quas accedunt totidem filiae,” 
Wagner (Praest,), No pupil in the Kreutzschule could have 
calculated more exactly, or been more sure that if our author 
had had the good fortune to have one hundred and one tongues 
and one hundred and one voices, lie would have been able to 
effect what he could not effect [Georg, 2. !+2) with no more than 
one hundred tongues and one hundred voices. * Serviiis, less 
arithmetical but more poetical than our modern commentators, 
amongst several guesses, hits by chance on the true meaning : 
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“ finitus eat numerus pro infinito.” The hundred-handed 
Briareus, the hundred-gated city of Thebes, and the hundred- 
oitied island of Crete are, as well as the still more famous heca- 
tomb, examples of the same use of eicarov and centum. Almost 
any number from three upwards, especially ten, twenty, fifty, 
five hundred, a thousand, ten thousand, a million, may be, and 
is frequently, used in the same manner. 

Procvbuerk (verse 505). — Observe the effect of the em- 
phatic position of this word at the beginning of the verse, and 
separated from the sequel by a complete and sudden pause. 
Compare “incidit,” verse 4(37 ; and see Rem. on 2. 246. 

CoNVULSAQUK V1D1T 1.1MINA TECTORUM. — CoNVULSA, broken 
violently open , burst open , torn down, torn off the hinges . Compare 
Plaut. Ampli . 4> suppos. (Gronov.) : 

“ quis tam vasto impetc has fores toto eonvulsit cardine ? ” 

Plin. Epist. 7. 10: “ ac mihi domus ipsa nutare, convulsaqxie 
sedibus suis ruitura supra vidctur.” 

Arma diu, &c., . . . ciNGiTUR (verses 509-511). Compare 
Metast. Regolo y sc. ult. (liegolo, of himself) : 

A 

. . . “ Roma rammente 

che il suo padre b mortal ; che al fin vacilla 
ancli’ ei sotto raeeiar.” 

Axe (verse 512). See Rem. on 6. 791. 

Laurus. — I t is not accidentally or indifferently that our 
author places the laurel (“ laurus nobilis ”) not only here in the 
court of Priam’s palace, but (7. 59) in the court of Latinus’s 
palace also, for we read (Plin. IL N. 15. 30 , Sillig’s ed.) : 
“ Laurus triumphis proprie dicatur ; vel gratissima domibus 
ianitrix Caesarum pontificumque ; sola et domos exornat et ante 
litnina excubat.” Compare Dion Cass. 53. 16: icai yap to re 
[cXfi/lc Ai# 7 ouorr«c] Tag S<t<j)vag 71710 rwv (3a<ri\tio)V avrou 
irpoTiOtaOut. Claud. Rapt. Pros . 3. 74 : 

<c stabat praeterea lueo dilectior omni 
laurus , virgincos quondam quae fronde pudiea 
umbrabat thalamus.” 

Penates. — “Aram Penatium,” Heyne, following Servius. 
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No, but the house, the dwelling ; because in a passage which may 
be assumed to be an adumbration of that before us, Martial 
(9. 61, ed. Schneid.) describes Caesar’s pi at anus at Corduba 
as embracing not merely the “ Penates,” but “ totos Penates,” 
which can mean nothing else than the whole house: 

* 

“ in Tartcssiacis domus est notissima terns, 
qua dives placidum Corduba Bactin amat, 
vcllcra nativo pallent ubi flava metallo, 
et linit llespcrium braetea viva pee us ; 
aedibus in mediis totos amplexa Penates 
stilt platanus densis Cacsariana eomis, 
bospitis invicti posuit quam dextera felix, 
coepit ct ex ilia crcsrere virga rnanu.” 

( Compare Stat. Silv. 7. 1. 3, where the equestrian statue of Domi- 
tion is described as “ Latium complexa forum also, Stat. Site. 
1 . 3. 59, and 3. 3 . 1 ; and especially Claud. Rapt. Pros . ,7. 

44 stab at praeterea luco dileetior omni 
laurus, virgineos quondam quae fronde pudica 
umbrabat th alamos 

The passage being thus understood (1), a tenderness of senti- 
ment is obtained not unlike that of Statius’s Silv. 3. 5. oS : 

. . . 44 non sic Philomela Penates 

circuit am pled cusp 

a tenderness wholly foreign to the picture of the laurel em- 
bracing the images with its shadow ; (2), Virgil’s account is 
made to tally better with the generally received tradition, that 
Priam was slain at the altar of Jupiter Herceus (Ovid, Ibis , 

385 : 

• • • “ ut. illi, 

eui nibil Her cel profuit ara Tovls *') ; 

and (3), the poet is no longer liable to the reproach that only 
three lines later he describes the daughters of Priam as em- 
bracing with their arms (amplexae) the self-same object which 
lie here describes the laurel as embracing with its shadow 

(iMBKA COMPLEXA). 

Hic HECUBA . . . sedebant (vv. 515-517). Compare Mar- 
lowe, Tamburlaiue (part 1, act 5, sc. 1, Tamburlaine to the 
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virgins who come forward with laurel boughs and prayers for 
mercy) : 

“ what, are the turtles frayed out of their nests ? 
alas! poor fools, must you be first shall feel 
the sworn destruction of Damascus ? ” 

Aescli. Suppl. 223 (Danaus desiring his daughters to take refuge 
at the altar) : 

. • . cy ayvu> 5’ € 0 >os cos rrt\tia$cov 

ifaaQ*, KipKcov rcov ofionrepcoy <f>o$co , 
tX^ptov o/xai/jLcov /ecu /ilcuvovtcov ytvos. 

Divum amplexae simulacra sedebant. Compare Tacit. 
AnnaL 3 . 61: “ Liberum patrem, bello viotorem, supplicibus 
Amazonum, quae aram insederant , ignovisse” ; Thuc. 3. 28 ; 
Dem. de Corona , 31 ; Soph. Oed. Tyr. 2. 


519-523. 

QUAE MENS TAM DIRA MISERRIME C0N1UX 
1 MTU LIT IIIS CINGI TELIS AUT QUO RUIS INQUIT* 

NON TALI AUXILIO NEC DKFENSORIBUS ISTIS 

TEMPUS EGET NON SI IPSE MEUS NUNC AFFORET HECTOR 

HUC TANDEM CONCEDE HA EC ARA TUKRITUR OMNES 


Defensoribus istis. — “ Lurch den plur., obwohl von einer 
person zu verstehen, wird der begriff fein verallgemeinert, urn 
einer harte, die man sagt, hiedurch das verletzende zu nehmen. 
Istis als pronom. der 2 person, talibus qualis tu es” Thiel, 
Grossrau, Forbiger (2nd ed., 1837), and (in a personal disputa- 
tion I had with him on the subject in the year 1847 : see Preface 
to “ Twelve Years’ Voyage”) Wagner. Nothing can be farther 
from the meaning. The “ defensores” of which Hecuba speaks, 
and which she says are not the defensores required by the 
necessity of the occasion, are not Priam — Priam being but one 
person could hardly be 4 4 defensores” — but the weapons wielded 
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by Priam, tlie weapons which it alarms Hecuba to see Priam 
wield ; and the picture with which we are presented in the 
person of Priam is not that of an old man too weak to defend 
with arms a cause which might have been successfully so de- 
fended by a younger and stronger man, but that of a weak old 
man who takes up arms in a cause in which arms, even although 
wielded by the youngest and strongest hands, are wholly in- 
capable of affording help or defence — 

NON - TALI AUXILIO NEC DEFENSOIUBUS 1STIS 

TEMPUS EGET, NON SI IPSE MKUS NUNC AFFORET HECTOR — 

and there is no resource loft but the altar : 

1IUC TANDEM CONCEDE J HAEC ARA TUERITUR OMNES. 

The identical sentiment is repeated in the very next book, 
verse 260 : 

. . . “ nec iam amplius armis, 

scd votis precibusquc iubent exposcere pacem.” 

Comjjare Aesch. Suppl. 203 (ed. Schiitz) : 

ajxavov tern iravros tivtK , w Kopat , 
irayov vpoeri^tiv aytavieau dt u>v. 

Kptiertfov 5 1 rrupyou ficcfxos appyterov ffoucos. 

Heliodor. 8 : Ev\atg 9 auK atrtuig 9 t&Atourat to Kpttrrov. Slat* 
Theb. U- %00 (ed. Muller) : 

“ ‘ non haec apta mihi nitidis ornatibus,’ inquit, 

4 tempora, nee miscrae placeant insignia formae 
te sine ; sat dubium coetu solantc timorem 
failure, et incultos aris adverrerc crines.’ ” 

Virgil, Acn. 6. 37 : 

“ non hoc ista sibi tempus spectacula poscit. 
nunc grege do intacto septum mactare iuvencos 
praestitent, totidem lectas do more bidentes.” 

Ibid. 12. 156 : 

“ ‘non lacrymis hoc tempus,’ ait Satumia Iuno ; 

4 accelera, et fratrem, si quis modus, eripe morti.’ ” 

Shakespeare, Coriol. 1. 2 : 

. . . “for tho dearth, 

the gods not the patricians make it ; and 
your knees to them, not arms, must help.” 
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Milton, Com it h. 611 : 

“ font focrc thy sword ran do tfoec little stead ; 
for other arms and other weapons must 
bo those that quell the might of hellish eharms.” 

And for the precisely opposite picture, compare Ovid, Met. 0. 610 
(of Procne) : 

. . . “ tletumquc sororis 

lompiens, * non est lacryinis hit;,’ inquit, 1 agendum, 
sed ferro ; sed si quid habes, quod vincere ferruni 
possit.* ” 

Also, not very dissimilar, Claud, in 2 Cons. Stilich. 268 : 

. . . ‘ ‘ non spicula poscit 

isto labor; maneant clausis nunc sicca pliayetris.” 

Also Lucan, 7. 87 (Pompey, of himself) : 

. . . “ si milite Magno, 

non ducc, tempus l get, nil ultra fata morabor.” 

llerodian, 1. 8: ov 7rav7iyvpifciv aoi tcaipog, KoppoSe vvv , 

ovSe Ocaig kcu eopraie <rx° \a%eiv' emKeirai yap cron rote av\t(n 
to tov Hfpcvi'tou Zitpot;. 

Deeensouibus. The following are examples of the applica- 
tion of defensor to objects devoid of personality. In^wo of 
them, the objects to which the term is applied are actually, as 
in our text, arms. Caes. Boll. Gall. If. 17 : “Sublicae ad in- 
feriorem partem fluminis obliquae adigebantur ; quae, pro pa- 
riete subiectae, et cum omni opere coniunctae, vim fluminis 
exciporent : et alia [gw. aliae?] item supra pontem mediocari 
spatio : ut, si arborum trunci, sive naves, deiiciendi operis causa, 
essent a barbaris missae, his defensoribus earum rerum vis minue- 
retur.” Claudian, in Biffin. 1. 79 : 

. . . “hnce [viz. Megacra] terruit Herculis ora, 

ct dtfeusores terrarura polluit arcus.’ * 

Iscanus, de hollo Troiano , 6. 156 : 

. . . “ sed tot taodas, tot tela, secundus 

sustinct Aeacides, ct defemorc laborat 
iam fessus clypeo.” 

Serenus Samonicus (ap. Bunn. Poet. Lat . Minor.), 192 : 

“ summa boni est alacrcs homini contingerc visus, 
quos quasi custodes defensoresque perieli 
prospicieus summa uuturu loeavit in arce.‘* 

JlliMlY, AliSliIDKA, VOL. II. 


17 
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By the same figure by which (1) Hecuba calls the arms wielded 
by Priam; (2), Caosar, the sublicae of a bridge ; (3), Claudian, 
the bow of Hercules; (4), Iscanus, a shield; and (5), Soronus, 
the eyes, defensores, defenders; Ajax calls the sword which 
he has set upright in the ground, in order to throw himself upon 
it, a</>aycvc, e.rerntwner (Soph. Aj. 815) : 

o /ie v <r<pa ye vs tcrrrjKev, t) ro/xcoraTos 

ytvoir av, 

and we call the piece of furniture which defends the floors of 
onr rooms against the fires of our grates fender, i. e. defender , 
defensor. 

Istis. — “ Talifius qualis tu es,” Thiel. The reference is as I 
have just shown not to Priam but to Priam’s arms, and istis is 
not contemptuous but simply demonstrative : those arms, exactly 
as Cie. de llep . 1. 37 : “ 4 sed si vis, Laeli, dabo tibi testes nec 
nimis antiquos nec ullo modo barbaros.’ L. £ Infos, 9 inquit, 
‘ volo ’ 99 [those are precisely -what I tranf]. 

Quae mens, &<* \ut quo ruis ? l)y a division of the 

compound question quo ruis his tel is into its two com- 
ponents, quo ruis and quo r sum haectela, our author has 
secured on the one hand that free sailing room for his verse, 
that unconfined space for dactyl and spondee, for which we have 
already observed him to be always so solicitous; and on the 
other hand, sufficient place for ornament, without either loading, 
embarrassing, or complicating the structure. Had he been 
more studious of brevity and less of ease and grace and orna- 
ment, of the fine flow of his verse and tho richness of the 
thought which it expressed, he had contented himself with 
the single compound question: quo ruis diris his einctus 
telis? or quo ruis his cinetus telis? or even with the 
bare bald quo ruis his telis? and Virgil had been an heroic 
Persius. -Less studious of brevity and more of ornamental 
richness and easy flowing verse, he had perhaps divided the 
compound question into three — whither art thou rushing / why 
these arms ? what dreadful thought has taken possession of thy 
mind ? — had ornamented not merely one of the three divisions, 
but tho whole three, and Virgil had been an epic Ovid. Divid- 
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ing, and not too much dividing, the question — into two, not 
tliree — our author has obtained sufficient, not too much, space 
both for ease of numbers and ornament of thought, and is 
neither Persius nor Ovid, but Yirgil — 

. . . “ anima, qualem nequo candidiorem 

term tulit ; nequo cui mo sit devinctior alt^r.” 

The very next following verse is constructed in a similar manner : 
non tali auxilio [fempiis eget] being one, and nk c deeensori- 
hus istis tempus eget the other, of two limbs into which, for 
the sake no less of ornament and variety than of ease of com- 
position, the pregnant thought, no me in arms now , is divided. 

Auxilio. Compare Ovid, Met. 12. 88 (Cycnus to Achilles, 
explaining that he was invulnerable, not by means of his arms, 
but by means of his skin) : 

. . . “ non haec, quam cornis, cquinis 

fulvii. iubis cassis, nequo onus cava parma sinistrao 
auxilio mihi sunt ; decor cst quaesitus ab istis. 

Mars quoquo ob hoc capcrc anna solet. Removebitur omne 
tegminis ofticium ; lumen indcst rictus abibo,” 

words which — if you alter “ ccrnis” into cerno, and “ mihi 
sunt” into tibi erunt, in order to suit the person *of the 
speaker — become almost the very words of Yirgil. Compare 
also Lucan, 4. 015 : 

“ i lie [Antaeus], parma fidens pedibus contingcre matrem, 
aux ilium membris calidas infundit arenas” 

[the help of the hot sand J. Ibid . 268 : 

. . . miles, non utile clausis 

r. fuxiliiau , mactavit cquos 

and Quint. Curt. 3. 11 (ed. Bipont.) : “Anna iacientes quae 
paullo ante ad tutelam corporum sumpserant ; adeo pavor etiam 
amilia formidabat.” Aon. 12. 378 : “ auxilium ducto mu- 
crone” [the help of his drawn sword]. Also Aen. 8 . 376: 

“ non ullum auxilium miseris, non arma rogavi 
art is opisque tuao,” 

where “ auxilium” is the help afforded by the “ arma” of the 
same line, exactly as in our text auxilio is the help afforded by 
the “ defensores” (= arma) of tho same lino. 

17 * 
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I crave the pardon of our parliamentary orators for an 
explanation which shows in what utter ignorance of its true 
meaning this passage is quoted vituperatively ; also the pardon 
of my readers in general for having here repeated at full length 
the proofs of an interpretation which — first put forward by me 
five-and-twenty ytfars ago in my translation of the first two 
books of the Aeneid ,and twice since then, viz., in my “ Twelve 
Years’ Voyage” and in my “Adversaria Virgiliana” — has been 
received by Forbiger in his third edition, by Wagner in his 
edition of 1861, and generally by Virgilian editors both at 
home and abroad as the undoubted meaning. If in the be- 
ginning of this comment I have quoted the opinions of Virgi- 
lian editors antecedent to my publications on the subject, it is 
only in order that my reader may be enabled to fill up for 
himself the lacuna left by some editors, and notably by Wagner 
in his edition of 1861, respecting the source from which their 
new information has been derived — a precaution which, I am 
bound to say, it would have been wholly unnecessary for me to 
take either in this or any other instance if the publishers of 
editions of Virgil subsequent to my entrance into the lists had 
generally behaved towards mo as honestly and honourably as 
Forbiger in Germany and Conington in England. 

II.vkc aka, viz., lovis Hercei ; see Ovid, llm, 2So : 

“ lire til>i wiibsidio sit pracscns numen ; ut illi, 
cui niliil ITercvl profuit am lovis” 

Id. Met. 13. iOO ■■ 

“ exiguunujuc sen is iVinmi lovis am eruorom 
coinhiborat." 

Ennius, Andromache (ed. Hessel.) : 

“ We omnia vidi iiiflummuii, 
lbiamo vei vitani evitari, 
lo v is aram sanguine turpari. ’ ’ 
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526-532. 

ECCE AT7TEM ELAPSUS PYRItHI DE CAEDE POLITES 
UNUS NATOHUM PRIAM I PER TELA PER IIOSTES 
PORTICIBUS LONGIS PUG IT ET VACUA ATRIA LUST RAT 
SAUCIUS ILLI T M ARDENS INFESTO VULNERE PVRRIfUS 
IXSEQUITUK lAM IAMQUE MAKU TENET El' PREMIT IIASTA 
UT TANDEM ANTE OCULOS EVAS1T ET ORA PARKNTUM 
CONCIDIT AC MULTO VITAM CUM SANGUINE FUDIT 


VAR. IECT, 

[ puncf ] tenet . et phfaiit r asta III P. Manut. ; La Cerda; D. Heins. ; 
N. Heins (1670) ; Hevne; Rrunck ; Wakeiield ; Wagner (ed. Jfeyn.) 

[ punct .’] tenet et nt em it RASTA III Wagner (1S61) ; Lade wig ; Ribbeck. 


Blapsus . . . fug it . . . i.rsTUAT. The running is suitable for 
Polites, he being swift of foot, Horn. 1L 2. 702 : irwdu)K£iti<n 

7T£TrOl0w£. 1 

TJt tandem (vs. 531) takes up the narrative dropped at 
saucius, and informs us that Polites — already presented to us 
as wounded, and fleeing from Pyrrhus (pyrriii de caede kt.af- 
sus, saucius) — continues his flight until he reaches his parents’ 
presence, and, there arrived, drops down dead. Nothing can 
be plainer than the connexion : 

ECCE ATT EM E LAP HUS PYKRIII DE CAEDE POLITICS, 

UNUS NATOHUM PKTAMI, PER TELA, PER HOSTES, 

PORTICUIUS LONGIS VUGIT, ET VACUA ATRIA LUSTRA ’J’ 

SAUCIUS. 

UT TANDEM ANTE OCULOS EVASIT ET OKA PARENTUM 
CONCIDIT, AC MULTO VITAM CUM SANGUINE l'UDIT. 

The picture, so far as Polites is concerned, is as simple and at 
the same time as clear and distinct, as any picture can possibly 
be. Words cannot describe morQ plainly. But there is another 
actor on the stage, whose action — although synchronous with 
that of Polites, yet being a distinct and different action — cannot 
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"be described synchronously, but must in description either pre- 
cede, or follow, or be introduced in the middle. Being that of 
Polites’ pursuer, it can neither precede nor follow ; preceding, it 
would be unintelligible, impossible ; following, it would be too 
late, the interest would be over. It is therefore placed in the 
middle, and the narrator suddenly leaves the one aotor in the 
midst of his action, takes up and follows to the end the action 
of the second, and then returning to the action of the first pro- 
ceeds with it also to the end, to that point where the t wo actions 
which had all along been synchronous terminate together. This 
is entirely according to our author’s usual manner, for an ex- 
ample of which see the account of the storming of Priam’s 
palace given in the same manner, the synchronous actions of 
besiegers and besieged being, by means of intermixture, /. <\, by 
means of rapid transition from one party to the other, carried 
on as much as possible together. There as hore, readers, misled 
by the rapidity of transition, have fallen into the mistake of 
connecting together as parts or consequences of one action 
things which were parts or consequences of another. It is by 
such mistake arising from such cause that in our text ut tan- 
dem . . . coNGiDiT has been connected with premit iiasta, and 
Polites supposed to die not in consequence of his original wound, 
the wound of which when he first came into view he was already 
sauctus, but in consequence of a new wound inflicted on him 
at the end of tho chase, and imagined to be found described in 
premit hast A' — “ Premit iiasta, durchbort ikn mit der lanzp. 

( a)N(tdit, in folge der neuen, ihm jetzt beigebrachten, wunde,” 
I jade wig. 

Ileum ARDENS 1NFESTO VULNKRE PYRRHUS TNSEQUITUR, IAM 
iamque manu tenet et PRKMiT hasta. 'Mot, as represented by 
Heyne s punctuation as well as by Wagner’s in his edition of 
Heyne, illum ardens infesto vulnere pyrrhus insequitur, 

IAM IAMQUE MANU TENET, ET PREMIT IIASTA, /.£>., not three CO-Or- 

dinate sentences, but illum ardens infesto vulnere pyrrhus 

INSEQUITUR, IAM IAMQUE MANU TENET ET PREMIT HASTA, i, C., 

tA\o co-ordinate sentences, tenet and premit being connected 
into one single sentence by et, and both equally operated on 
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by iam iamqxte ; in other words, insequjtur alone signifying 
what Pyrrhus does, while tenet and premit signify what he is 
just on the point of doing, hut does not do. 

The sentence being thus analysed, we perceive, (1), the true 
force of ut tandem, viz., that those words refer not to any (im- 
possible) continuation of the flight of Polites after he had been 
“ pressus hasta,” but to the continuation of the flight of Polites 
saucius with his first wound — a flight continued from the por- 
Ticinus 'long is and vacua atria to the very spot where his 
parents are sitting, viz., in the court-yard at the altar of Jupiter 
Merceus ; (*), why there is in the account of the death of 
Polites in verse 532 none, not even the slightest reference to the 
mode in which he had been, as alleged, “pressus hasta,” “ durch- 
bort mit der lanze,” but the description is limited to the mere 
statement that he fell, fell of a heap as we say, or altogether 
(concidjt), and expired with a great loss of blood, the reason for 
such omission being that best of all reasons, that he had not 
been “pressus hasta” at all, but died of the effusion of blood 
which was the consequence of his previous wound, a wound not 
described because inflicted before he came on the stagey and 
( 3 ), we perceive with what propriety Priam invoighs against 
Pyrrhus, not — as he should inveigh if Polites had been “ pressus 
hasta ” in his presence — for killing his son before his eyes, but, 
as well pointed out to mo by my daughter, for making him see 
the death of his son — - 

qri NATI COHAM MK CERXERE LET I’M 
FECISTI, ET 1WTRIOS FOEDASTI l'CX ERE VULTUS — 

as if he had said : “ who, not content with killing my son, with 
inflicting a mortal wound on my son, drovest him into my very 
presence to die ” ; Priam, in conformity with tho never enough 
to be admired sentiment of antiquity, meeting with fortitude 
and equanimity the calamity of his son’s death as the sors belli, 
the will of heaven, the decree of fate, but rebelling and revolt- 
ing against the barbarity which made him a witness of it. 

Iam iamqtje manu tenet kt premit hasta. — Not is ear// 
moment on the point of holding him in his hand and [actually J spears 
him , but, iam iamque belonging no less to premit than to hasta, 
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is every moment on the point of holding him in his hand and spear- 
ing him. Compare 12. 753, where “ iam iamque tenet ” is ex- 
plained by “ similisque tenenti increpuit malis morsuque elusus 
inani est;” and Ovid, Met. 1. 533 (of Daphne pursued by 
Apollo) : 

“ ut ranis in vacuo loporem cum Gallicus avvo 
vidit, ct hie praedam pedibus petit, ille saint cm. 
alter inhaesuro similis iam iamque tenere 
speraf, et extonto stria git vestigia vostro : 
alter in ambiguo est, an sit deprensus, et ipsis 
morsibus eripitur, tangentiaque ora relinquit.” 

Iam iamque marks the succession of time, a thing which 
cannot be represented in a picture or statue. See Rem. on 2. 213.' 
To represent the successive times of a narrative, as many pic- 
tures would be necessary as there are times in the narrative, as 
many statues as the number of times in the narrative multiplied, 
say by the mean number of the objects and actors at all the 
different times. Supposing the actors and objects to be repre- 
sented as of no more than some small fractional part — say one- 
hundredth, or one five-hundredth, or one-thousandth part — of 
their apparent natural size, the entire surface of our planet cleared 
of everything now upon it would not afford sufficient space for 
the exhibition of those represented in the single pooket volume 
of the Aeneid or Iliad. 

Evasit, came the whole way , viz., the whole way just described 
(per tela, per hostes, portjcibus longis fugit, et vacua 
atria lustrat), into the very presence of his parents. See Rem. 
on 2. 458. 

. Conoidit, falls down all at once and (as we say) of a heap. 
The word differs from procumbit, which is to lie stretched 
at full length. Compare Ovid, Met. 8. 763 : 

• • • “ ^te aras ingens ubi victima Iannis 

concidit , abrupt a cruor e ccrvico profusus.” 

Ibid., U01 : 

“ tonddit Ancaeus; glomerataque sanguine multo,” &c. 

Vacua— H eyne is right ; deserted, where there was no one 
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else but liimself. Compare Tacit. Ann. 11. 21 : “ Vacuis per 
medium diei porticibus.” 

Saucius, the emphatic word of the whole long sentence ecce 
. . . saucius (see Rem. on 2. 246), is not merely wounded , but 
desperately wounded and hors de combat. Compare Cic. in Verr. 
act . 2, lib. 1. 26 : “ Servi nonnulli vulnerantur ; ipse Rubrius 
in turba sauciatur Vavassor, de Vi et Um , etc. : “Saucius: 
mlneratm; prius apud Grraecos T/jav/uanag, posterius rtrpw/ie- 
vog . . . Proprie efferri saueios ex acie, non vulneratos historici 
dicere solent, qui melius quam ceteri Latine loquuntur.” The 
same word is placed in the same effective position by Sil. 6. 66 
(of Serranus) : 

. . . “ miseramque parentem, 

et duloes tristi repetebat sorte penatos, 
tiftneius. baud illi comitum super ullus,” &e. 


533-537. 

HIC PRIAMUS QUAM QUAM IN MEDIA 1AM MORTK TENETUR 
NON TAMEN ABSTINU1T NEC VOCI IRAEQUE PEPERCIT 
AT TIBI PRO SCELERE EXCLAMAT PRO TALI BUS AUSIS 
1)1 SI QUA EST CARLO PIETAS QUAE TALIA CURET 
PERSOLVANT GRATES DIGNAS 


Media iam morte. — To be in media morte is to be in imminent 
danger of death ; to have death as it were on every side round 
you, but not yet actually touching you. The expression is used 
indifferently of those who are so sick or so severely hurt or 
wounded as to be likely soon to die, i. e ., of those in whom a 
process which is to end in death has already begun, and of those 
with respect to whom the process whioh is to end in death has 
not actually begun, is only threatening and imminent. Accor- 
dingly the expression is applied, firstly, by Statius, {a), ( Thcb . 
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.V. 728) to Tydeus, mortally wounded yet possessing strength 
enough to call for and gnaw the head of Melanippus : 

“ tunc tristes socii cupidum 1) ell are (quis ardor !) 
et poscentcm hastas, mediaqne in morte negantem 
exppirare, trahunt, sumraiquo in niargine campi 
offukum, gemina Intora indinantia parnm 
ponunt, ac suevi roditunnn ad praclia Martis 
promitt unt Acutes 

(/>), {Tit eh. 8. 187) to Amphiaraus, still terrible although already 
half swallowed up by the yawning earth : 

. . . “ tunc etiam Media cle morte timondum 

hostihus, infestaque abenntem vidimus liasta;’’ 

and (c), {Silr. ?. 5. 17) to a lion conquered and dying, but still 
aide to fight : 

. . . “ nianscro animi, virt usque cadent i 

a media i.un morte red it 

and on the other hand it is applied, secondly, by Cicero 
in VerrcHty lib. 5 (ed. Lamb. p. 190, 4) to malefactors tied to the 
stake, but still sound and unhurt, and afterwards liberated: 
“ IIos ad supplieium iam more maiorum traditos, et ad palum 
alligatos, ex media morte eripere ac liherare ausiis os,” where tho 
meaning, if doubtful, would be placed beyond doubt by the 
exactly similar use of modi us only a few lines later: “ut 
homines servos, ut ipso qui iudicarat, ut statim e medio supplieio 
dimiserit.” Our author’s use of the term corresponds not with 
Statius’s but Cicero’s ; Priam is described as media in morte, not 
because really and truly in the middle of death, or half dead, 
but because, although as yet unhurt, yet in such imminent and 
pressing danger as to he as it were in the middle of death. It is, 
no doubt, in the same sense the expression is used by Valerius 
Flaccus (3. 326), where Clyte, complaining that sho had not had 
the satisfaction of being present when J ason killed Cyzicus, says: 

“ ast ego non media te saltern, Cyzice, vidi 
tendentem mihi morte manus 

nfeaning not the very moment in which he actually received the 
death wound, hut that immediately preceding moment when the 
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danger was so imminent and urgent as to cause him to stretch 
out his hands imploring help. The difficulty which the com- 
mentators laboured under was their old one, that of taking their 
author’s words literally and prosaically instead of figuratively 
and poetically. They eould not for the life of them see how 
Priam was in death at all, either in the beginning, middle, or 
end of it (“ prima, media, postrexna,” Servius) ; all they saw 
was that he was in manifest and immediate danger of death, 
and henoe Servius’s “ manifesto,” and Ileyne’s and Wagner’s 
( Virrj. Hr. Eh.) “ pracsenti mortis periculo ” — Virgil’s meaning 
all the while being, not that he was in manifest and immediate 
danger, but that, so manifest and immediate was his danger 
that he was (poetically, of course, not historically and in point 
of fact) in the very middle of death; that death, again, not. being 
the death of his son, as Servius to relieve himself out of his em- 
barrassment is fain to understand it (for his being in the middle 
of Polites’ death, i. e. y surrounded by the bloody tragedy of his 
son’s death, had rather been a reason for his not sparing, than 
for his sparing, his wrathful words: nec voci iraeqije pepercit), 
but his own death: as if Virgil had said that Priam, although 
so near to and sure of death as scarcely to belong any longer 
to the living (his deadly enemy approaching him with tin? bloody 
sword in his hand with which he has just slain his son), yet did 
not hesitate to do that which would soon put his belonging to 
the living out of question, viz., exasperate his enemy. 

In the very sense in which Virgil here uses the expression 
media mors, Livy (8. 24) uses the expression “ media fata:” 
“ut ferme fugiendo in media fata ruitur;” Statius, the expres- 
sion medii Manes [Theb. 2. 697 , ed. Muller — Tydeus ad- 
dressing the sole survivor of the fifty of which the ambuscade 
had consisted) : 

“ quisquis os Acmidum, quern crastina munore nostro 
Manibua exemptum mediis Aurora videbit 

Catullus, the expression medius turbo leti ( Epith. Tel. et 
Thct. U9 ) : 

“ oorto ogo te in medio vorsantem turbine leti 
eiipui 
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and Ammian (31. 13), the similar but much weaker expression, 
“ Inter ipsa mortis confinia.” 

Extrema mors has the same relation to media mors as 
extrema to media, therefore expresses a greatly increased, 
much more imminent urgency either of death or of danger of 
death (as, 2. 446^: 

. . . “ his se quando ultima oomunt, 

extrema imu in mort.e pa rant defenders telis,” 

with which compare Ammian. 16. 12 : “ Formidabilis manus, 
extremae necessitatis articulo circumventos, si iuvisset fors, erep- 
tura”) — nay, sometimes even death completed, as 11. 845 (Opis 
apostrophizing dead Camilla) : 

“ non tamon indecomn tua tc regin a reliquit 
extrema iam in morte ; neque hoc sine nomine leturn 
per gentes orit, ant famam patieris inultae. 
nam quicnnque tunm violavii vnlnere corpus 
inoilo luct merita.” 

Tenetur, is held {caught) , viz., as in a net, or other sur- 
rounding medium, out of which there is no possibility of flight 
or escape. 

In media . . . tenetur. Compare Cic. ad Alt . 11. 18: 
“ Tenemur undiqne , neque iam quo minus serviamus recusa- 
mus,” where the “ undique ” of Cicero corresponds to the media 
of our text ; Aristoph. JRanae , k 69 : a\\a vw /wtaoc (“ sed 
nuno medius teneris”). 

At (vs. 535). — “ Hoo loco est cum indignatione imprecantis; 
Terent. Hecyr. 1 . 2. 59 : ‘At te dii deaeque perdant cum tuo 
istoo odio/ ” Wagn. (1861). Neither in our text nor in the 
Terentian parallel is there more indignation or imprecation 
contained in the “at” than there is in the tibi or the “te.” 
The imprecation is in the whole sentence and context ; the 
“ at,” as at , is indifferent, takes its colour from the context 
and is joined with simple praying, blessing, and cursing, all 
alike. Its use seems to be on all occasions to connect the sub- 
sequent with the preceding, whether that preceding has been 
actually expressed, as Tibull. 1. 73 : 

il at tu casta, procor, maneas ; sanetique pudoris 
assidcat custos sodula semper anus 
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or is merely supposed to have passed through the mind of the 
speaker, as in our text, and Eurip. Med. 759 (ed. Fix) where 
the chorus, who like Priam in bur text has not previously said 
a word, begins her prayer of good wishes or blessing with aXXa : 

a\\a <r' o Mata? iro/xircuos aval; 

7 r«Aa<r<(€ So/xots, <av r emvotav 
trntvBeis Karexwv irpa^eiaj, tnei 
ytvvaios avrjp y 
Aiyev y Trap ’ t/zot SeSoKrjiTai. 

Si qua esi' (AEi.o pi etas. — C ompare Skakesp. Cymbclinv, 

' 4 . 0 : 

. . . ‘ 4 but if there bo 

yd left in heaven as small a drop of pity 
as a wren’s eye, 0 gods, a part of it. !” 

Id. Horn, and JuL 3 . 5 : 

“ is there no pity sitting in the clouds 
that sees into the bottom of my grief!” 

There needs no further proof than this single passage, how 
entirely different the pietas of the Romans was from our piety, 
how totally opposite “ pius Aeneas ” to “ pious Aeneas.” Pietas 
here is precisely our pity, and the whole expression exists in 
Italian at the present day, as Goldoni, Zelinda e Lindoro , 3. 9 : 
“ Numi, assistetemi per piela.” See Romm, on 1. 14 and 607. 


540-o5<]. 

AT — ENSEM 


VAR. . LEGT. 

kt I Med. (Fogg.) Ill Serv. (ed. Lion); Ven. 1470; Aldus (1514); I*. 
Manut. 

hx III Wakefield, vx vonj. 
he III Kibbeck. 

0 Vaty Rom.y Vcr.> St. Gad. 
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The connection of thought indicated by vr is : “ Thou hast 
acted so, but Achilles acted differently ; thou art worse than 
Achilles.” 

Corpusque, &c., . . . REMisrr. — Compare Apollon. Rhod. 
2. 966 : 

tvda more irpopLoXoinrav ApyjnaSa M (Kavtirwrju 
- rjpus HpaK\€i}s e\oxv (raro y Kai ot 
l7nro\vrrj faffrypa iravaioXov syyvaX l^v 
a/upt Ka<TiyvT)T7)S' o 5 1 a-Krtfiova tt€/jl\\/€V o tc t <r nr u . 

Eruhuit, blushed \ was ashamed \ was not avaiSqc, There is, 
perhaps., allusion to the fiwpoq avatSsutc on which the prosecutor 
stood in the Athenian court of justice, Zenob. Proverb . !+. 36 : 
(j)t}(n Oeo^pciOTOc tv ro> nepi No/mov Yf3p€toc; icai A vatSetac irapa 
rote A Orjvatoic sivai [3io/uovc. See Forchhammor, Ind. Scliol. 
Kiel, 1843-4: “\i 9oc avaiSeia c non est impudent iae lapis , sed 
implacabilitafis sivo negatae reniae — qui vero accuset, is iam se 
nolle ostendit veniam dare, atque vel earn ob causam debet ex 
avaiStiag lapido perorare.”* 

In me a regna. — I think, not into mg kingdom , in the literal 
sense, but in that secondary sense in which the same words 
might have been used by a private person. In the literal sense 
they had ill become the position in which Priam was at the 
time referred to. Compare Eel. 1. 67 : 


“ on, unquani patrios Iongo post tempore fines*, 
pauperis et tuguri congestion caespite culmen, 
post aliquot, meet regna videns, mirubor aristas \ ” 


Geonj. 3. m : 


• . . “ vidcat dcsertaquo regna 

pastorum et Ion go salt us latcquo vucantcs.” 

And Lucan, 9. 458 : 


“ regna videt pauper Nasamon cnantia vento.” 


I believe, indeed, the precise words me a regna are never used 
in any other than this secondary sense. 


* Tho above from “ Zenob.” to the end is quoted from “ Cambridge Journal of 
Philology,” No. 2, p. 8 and p. 21, which whole passage is to he compared, as well 
os Pausan. 1. 28. <5, referred to, Ibid., p. 21. 
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Coniecit, threw with all his miyht (see Kem. on “ contorsit,” 
2. 52), but which nevertheless, his might being* so little, did not 
tell, had no effect, did no damage, sink ictu. 

Kauco. — The ordinary adjunct. Compare Claud. Bell. Gild. 

r > > 

+>'■> • 

. . . “ an Maun fronntmn n/Muvque ivpulsus 

million um, ut vostros passuri cominus discs r” 

The addition of this word is for the purpose of showing the 
utmost effect of the stroke, viz., to make the shield ring. 

PrOTENUS AERE RE) , ULSU3r, ET Si; MMO CUPEI UMBONE PE- 

pendit. — Not having been thrown with sufficient forco to pene- 
trate the brazen plate of the shield, the spear stuck in the outer 
coat (viz., in the leather), and not having sufficient support 
there to stand erect or perpendicular to the plane of the shield, 
drooped or hung down so as to form an acute angle with the 
plane of the shield below, and an obtuse angle above. That this 
is precisely the picture which our author wishes to present is 
declared by Silius’s imitation (10. 115) : 


“ luuttit multiplied non alto cuspi.* iu uuro, 
ae sonium invalido depnulcns prodidit ictu.*’ 4 

Summo clip ki umbone. — Very precise : not merely in the 
shield, but in the boss or prominent central part of the shield 
(umbone) ; and not merely in the boss, but in the very top or 
most projecting part of the boss. There were two reasons, 
therefore, why the spear did not penetrate ; first, because it was 
thrown without force (imbklle), and secondly, because it struck 
the very strongest part of the shield. Spears which penetrate 
the shield so as to wound are always described as striking the 
orae or thin part of the shield near the circumference. Com- 
pare 10. 474 (Turnus wounded through his shield by Pallas' : 


“ ilia volans, humeri surgunt qua tegmina sunitna, 
incidit, atque riam clipei molita per orns, 
tandem etiain magno strinxit dc corpore Tumi,'* 

where we have the exactly opposite circumstances to those de- 
scribed in our text ; the spear not only thrown with great force, 
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but striking the shield towards the margin, and accordingly not 
only penetrating but wounding. Also 10. 588 : 

. . . subit ortts luistii per imas 

fulgent is clipei, turn laevum perforat inguen.” 

Illi mea xnr^TiA facta of gene remote neottolemitm nar- 
rare memento. — Illi, viz., Pelidae. Compare Sil. 4. 280 
(ed. Euperti) : 

“ cui consul : 4 furre liaee umbris proavoque memento, 
quam procul oeeumbas Tarpcia sede, tibique 
baud licitum sacri Capitolia ccmcre montis.’ ” 

The whole point is in illi — “ tell that Pelides who behaved so 
well to you, how ill you have been treated by his son.” Yet 
commentators have not been wanting to maintain that illi is 
not the pronoun but the adverb of place, and the meaning not 
that which I have just indicated, but “ tell there (viz., there 
below in the shades where Pelides is) how badly you have been 
treated by the son of Pelides.” See Donatus ad Terent. Hoc. 1. 

19 : 

“ num illic baud lieebat nisi praefinito loqui,” 

where he says: “ Legitur et ////, ut sit oireumflexus accentus, et 
significet illic , ut illi mea tristia facta, et absolutum est.” 
This is one of the not very rare cases in which the reader were 
better without any commentator — would be sure to go right if 
allowed to take his own way ; also one of the cases which show 
that the Donatus who commented on Terence, that Donatus 
whose comment on illi I have just quoted, was not Servius’s 
Donatus, the comment of the latter on the passage being to 
the point-blank opposite effect : “ 4 Ibis/ inquit, * ut patri meo 
ipse ref eras male gesta mea.’ ” 

Ensem (vs. 553) belongs to both verbs, coriiscum only to 
extulit. Extulit (ensem) coruscum, because the very act of 
raising and flourishing the sword made it flash ; abdidit ensem 
( no longer coruscum), because the very act of plunging it (or 
stowing it away : see Eem. on Aen. 1. 56) into the side caused 
it to cease to flash. 

If it be not mere supererogation to refer to instances of ft 
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similar beautiful accuracy of language in a writer whose lan- 
guage is always supereminently accurate, I would hero refer 
the reader to tho special apposition of “ bellatrix ” to “ aurea 
cingula,” and of “ virgo ” to “ viris,” Acn. 7. £97 ; to the junc- 
tion of “ Fortuna ” with tho two verbs “ finxit ” and “ finget,” 
and of “ improba ” with the latter only, Am. 80 ; and to the 
precise “ intorserit hastam,” “ laeserit cuspide,” Aen. 2. 230, 
331 ; also to liemm. on vv. 270 and 689. 


554-558. 


HAEO FINIS PRIAMI FATOHUM IIIC KXITUS TLLUM 
SORTK T l ; LIT TROIAM 1 NCENSAM ET PRO LA PSA V1DENTEM 
PEROAMA TOT QUONDAM POPP LIS TER RISQUE SUPERBUM 
REG N A TO REM ASIA E I A PET INGENS LPITORE TRUNGUS 
AVULSUMQUE IIUMERIS CAPUT .ET SINE NOMINE CORPUS 


VAX. LF.CT. 

IpuncL] priami FATOKiM • me I MeiL III P. Manut. ; D. Heins.; 
N. Treins. ; Pliilippo ; Ilevne ; Brunck ; Wakef. ; Wagner (ed. Hcyn., 
Led. Vin /. and Praest .) ; Dictsch ; Kappes. 

[pnnct,'] priami • fatorum hic III Peerlkamp; Hacckcrmann ; Lade- 
wig ; Haupt ; Ribbeck. 

So Ammianus Marcellinus (14. 11), finely, of Constantius 
Gallus Caesar : “ Cervice abscissa, crept aque vultus et capitis 
dignitate, cadaver est relictum informe, paullo ante urbibus et 
provinces formidatum.” Also Lucan (8. 710), much less finely, 
of Pompey the Great : 

. . . “ nullaque manonte figurn, 

una nota est Magno capitis iactura revulsi.” 

HaEC FINIS . . . Tti LIT. Not HAKC FINIS PRIAMI, but IIAEC 

Finis fatorum priami, (i»), because finis elsewhere in Virgil 

HENRY, AENEIDEA, VOL. II. 18 
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is always the eiul not of a person but of a thing. (b), because 
in the exactly corresponding passage of Tacitus (Hist. 1. #)), 
“ Hunc habuit Ser. Galba, tribus et septuaginta annis, 

quinque principes prospera fortuna emensus, et alieno imperio 
felicior quam suo, v it is not exitus fatorum but simply 
ex it us. (>), because elsewhere in the same author it is invari- 
ably exitus of the person, not of the person’s fates, as Anna/. 
J. 10: “ Sane Cassii et Brutorum exitus paternis inimicitiis 
datos. ,; Ibid., h. 5J : “ Atrociore semper fama erga dominan- 
tium exitus.” (cl), because uaec finis friami had been if not 
absolutely disrespectful, at least much less respectful, towards 
Priam, than haec finis friami fatorum. (#?), because — the 
first clause ending witli fatorum and the second commencing 
with mo — both clauses, the former especially, are more digni- 
fied, and the pause more acceptable both to mind and ear. (./"‘j, 
because the climax, the ascent from the fates of Priam in the 
first clause to Priam himself in the second, so impressive in the 
received structure, is wholly absent from the proposed. (#/), be- 
cause the repetition of the demonstrative in the like positions 
haec finis, me exitus, is more effective than in the unlike haec 
FINIS, FATORUM II 1C EXITUS. (*)» on account of the more per- 
fect tallying of the clauses haec finis friami fatorum, me 
exitus ileum sorte tumt (where sortk balances fatorum) 
in the same manner as me balances haec, and exitus, finis 
than of the two clauses haec finis friami, fatorum uic exitus 
ileum sorte tulit, where the whole weight both of fatorum 
and sorte is in the second clause, without any counterpoise at 
all in the first, (t), because fatorum, tautological in the same 
clause with sorte, expresses, in the same clause with finis, that 
the end spoken of is the end not of Priam, but of the fates of 
Priam, as if Yirgil had said “ here ends the history of Priam 
and, (Jk), because the citation by Gellius of iiaec finis friami 
fatorum, without the context and without observation, is suffi- 
cient proof of the junction of fatorum by Gellius and his con- 
temporaries not with exitus but with finis. For all these 
reasons I adhere with Dietsch {Theolog. p. 23: “ Minus recte 
fatorum ad sequentia trahi mihi vidotur, cum ita vis, quae in 
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anastrophe est, deleatur, neque haec eims priami sine moles- 
tia sit, postremo vero per verba haec finis fatorum logentes 
cum quadam gravitate ad vs. 506 revocentur ”) to the received 
structure and punctuation, and reject the innovation of Peerl- 
kamp, Ilaeckermann, and Ribbeek, notwithstanding the argu- 
ment which might, but has not yet been advanced in favour of 
it, viz., that it has a perfect parallel in tovto Uofurriiov rtAoc, 
Plutarch’s cpiphonema of the closing scene of Pompey the Great, 
a (dosing scene so similar to that which our author has drawn 
for Priam as to call forth the observation of Servius on the 
latter : “ Pompeii iangit historiam.” 

Sorte tulit, /. r ., sorte fnti Tun it. Compare 12. 501 : 
“nescia menshominum/tff/ $ 0 r£/*qun futurao,” /. c., sortis quae 
e fato eveniet, sortis quam fatum dabit. * 

Exittjs sorte Compare Horn. II. 3. 309 : Oavaroto 

Tt\oC TTBTTpOffJLEVOV. 

Ixo ENS LITTORE TRUNCUS AVUI.SUMQUE HUM KRIS CAPUT KT 

sink nomine corpus. — Only one of the nominatives, viz., 
truncus, belongs to iacet ; the other two nominatives, caput 
and corpus, have each their own verb, viz., est, understood. 
( > ompare Am. 1. £52 : 

“ iiovea cui gradibus vsurgehant limina, nexaoquc 
acre trabos,” 

where the structure is not “ limina nexaeque trabes surgebant,” 
but “ limina surgebant, trabesque [eranf\ nexae.” There should, 
therefore, be a semicolon at truncus. 

Sine nomine. — Not, without name in the sense of appella- 
tion, but without name in the sense of honour or renown. That 
this and no other is the meaning is placed beyond doubt by the 
manifest imitation of Silius (a), 10. 209 : 

“ hie tibi finis crat, metas hie Aufidus aevi 
servabat taeilo , non felix Curio, lelo. 
namquc, furens anirai dum constemata moratur 
agmina, et oppositu mombrorura sister© cortat, 
in praeceps magna propulsus mol© ruentum 
turbatis hauritur aquis, fundoque volutus 
Iladriaca iacuit nine nomine mortis arena,” 


18 * 
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where “ sine nomine” is explained by Silius himself to be equiva- 
lent to “ sine nomine mortis,” and this again to be equivalent to 
“ tacito Icto.” Compare also (##), Silius, 16. 4 : 


. . . nulla lardfiis ubi gramma ripa 

Turia dcdueit tenuein nine nomine rivum, 

«>t t acute Tuscis inylorins afHuit midis.” 

(<•), Flor. 3. 1<> : “ C. Graoeliuni homiuem sine tribu, sine 
nomine." (ti), Ann. '■). ■>!)-■> '• 

" ae multaiu in medio nine nomine plebcm 
Emiuniqiu'. llerbesumque subit, Rhoctumquc Abariinquo 
ignaros,” 


in which three latter places, persons or things said to be “ sine 
nomine” are actually named. Also (e), 11. 846 : “ Sine 
nomine letum” (a death without renown, an inglorious death]. 
(./*), Ovid, Fast. !+. Jp>7 : 

“ ilia logit caltlias ; buic sunt violaria curin' : 
ilia papaverous subset' at usque comas, 
lias, hyaeintlic, tones ; illas, ainaranto, moraris ; 

pars tliyma, pars casiam, pars mclilolon amant. 
plurima locta rosa est ; ct sunt sine nomine llorcs. 
ipsa croc os tenues, liliaquc alba legit,” 

where “flores sine nomine ” are not flowers which have never re- 
ceived mines, but inglorious flowers, flowers of little fame and note , 
and therefore not to be enumerated along with the famous 
flowers already mentioned. 

The body of Priam, therefore, lay on the shore sine nomine, 
not, with Wagner, 1861, because it could not be distinguished 
whose body it was (“ quia absciso capite iam cognosci non 
poteratenius esset corpus”) ; but, with Nonius (“ nomen, decus, 
dignitas ; Acn. 2. 558 : sine nomine corpus), because, although 
Priam’s body, and known to be Priam’s body, it had no respect 
or honour , was treated by the Greeks as if it had been the body of 
a man of no consequence, the carcase of a dog. See Remm. on 
1. 613 ; 9. 343 ; 12. 514. The corresponding Greek expression 
is i/tni/ii/jo? or avtovvpoct as Horn. Od. 15. 238 (of Ithaca) : 
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ovce ti Xnjv ovru) vwvujuog c<m v. Eurip. Hippol. 1 : 

ttoWtj f.i*v ev (3 poroKfi kovk avoovvfxos 
dea. K€K\r}fia.i Kvrrpts. 

The corresponding English is nameless. 


I AM — FEHEHAR 


VA R. * LECT . 

i\M — ferebar II -}. Ill A Id us (1514) ; Junta (1 537) ; I\ Manut. ; D. Heins. ; 
N. Heins. (1670) ; Phil. ; AVakef. ; Pott. ; AVagn. (cd. Heyn., cd. 
1861), who without ever so much as having seen the MS. takes upon 
him, I know not on what hearsay, to inform his readers that these verses 
are contained in the Palatine; Lad. ; Haupt. 

i am fere bar OMITTED I Pal.; Med.; “In nullo ex iis veter i bus 
codd. uos versavimus habeutur,” Pierius. II J-. Ill A 7 cnide, 1470. 

i am — ferebar OMITTED OR STIGMATIZED III Heyn. ; Brunck ; 
Peerl. (vv. 567 -623) ; Gruppe ; Ribb. 

Concerning these verses, the following opinion has been ex- 
pressed by Charles James Fox in a letter to Gilbert Wakefield, 
then a prisoner in Dorchester gaol (Russell's Mem. of Fox , vol. 
4, p. 411) : “ If the lines omitted in the Medici MS. are spurious, 
they are, I think, the happiest imitation of Virgil’s manner that 
I ever saw. I am indeed so unwilling to believe them any other 
than genuine, that rather than I would consent to such an 
opinion, I shbuld be inclined to think that Virgil himself had 
written and afterwards erased them on account of their incon- 
sistency with the account he gives of Helen in the Sixth Book.” 
Mr. Pox should have said : — The verses are genuine, for none 
but a Virgil ever wrote them, and there never was but one Virgil. 
By that one only Virgil therefore they were written, and are 
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absent from the more ancient MSS., because expunged along 
with the four introductory verses by Tucca and Yarius, whose 
mutilation of the poem was antecedent not only to any MSS. of 
it now existing, but to any even so much as perusal of it after it 
had passed out of the capsule of the author (see Rem. on 2. 632). 
Wakefield, however, in his reply thus unqualifiedly accepts Fox’s 
opinion : “ Your supposition that the verses in Aen. 2 were 
Virgil’s own, and omitted by him, with the reason for that 
omission, pleases me entirely.” 

How has it happened that not Fox and Wakefield only, but 
all the propugners of these verses, have so entirely omitted to 
draw an argument in their favour from Horn. Od. 20. u f 
There — 

€ud '* O 8v<r€vs fivyaryptri kolkol (ppovecov evt Bvfjtw 
K€ir eypyyopooov • rat 8* €K /leyapoto y vvauccs 
y'iaav, at fivyrrypatv eptuTyetTKOvro irapos tt ep y 
a\\y\y&t yeXoo Kat ev(f>po<rvvyv Trape\ov(fau 
TOV 8 * <DplV€TQ BuflOS € vt crryBeaat (pt\ot<rtw 
vo\\a 8e /Jt€pfirjpi£e Kara (ppeva Kat Kara Bu/jtoy , 
ye per atlas' Bavarov rev^etev cKatrry , 
y €T* €oo fivyarypcriv virep<pta\ot(Ti fjttyyvat 
varara Kat Tcv/xara. Kpa8ty 8e ot evSov v\ aKret. 
cos 8e kvcov aptaXyat Kept (TKvXaKefftrt fieficoaa 
av8p* ayvotycraa vAaft, fjtefxovev re /utaxeo'Baty 
cos pa rov ev8ov vXaKret aya tofievov KaKa epya . 
t rryBos 8e ir\y£as KpaSiyv yyiirane juvBoo' 
rerXaBt 8y , Kpa8ty’ Kat Kvvrepov aAAo iror er\ys, 
y/Ltari ra>, ore fxot /jtevos ao'xeros yaBte KvKAeoip 
KpBijJtovs erapovs' <Tv 8’ troA/uas, ocppa <re ptyrts 
e£aya y e£ avrpoto o'ioptevov BaveeaBat. 
as €<p ar ev crryBeact KaBarrro/xevos <pt\ov rjrop. 
too 8e /jta A* ey Tcettry Kpa8ty ueve rerXyvta 
voo\€fxecos. 
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VAX. IECT. (vs. 561). 

(TRCUM me III I). Heins. 

me cutciTM III P. Manut. ; X. Heins. (1670) ; Ileyiic ; Brunck ; Wakef. ; 
Voss ;IIeyne; Wagner (od. Heyn., od. 1801 ; see Wagner ad 11. 208) ; 
Ladewig ; Bibb. 

VAR. IECT . (vs. 570). 

srioiiEiiATAs III P. Manut. ; 1). Heins. ; X. Heins. ( 1070 ); Gesner ; Heyne ; 
Brunck; Wakefield; Wagner; Ribb. 

scklekatae III i ley no (“An scelkimtae ? ut malim ”) ; Voss. 


Vitam exhalantem. — Compare BibL Sacra , Lament. Icremia >, 
L 1% : “Cum exhalarcnt animas suas in sinu matrum suaruni.” 
Tlio expression is exactly equivalent to vitam exspiihtntem, 
and lias descended into the Italian, as Ariost. Orl. Far. 7. 70 : 

“ e lo soudo minibile tolsc auco, 
die non pur gli ocelli abbarbagliav sole a, 
inn T an on a fucen si venir mnneo, 

( lie dal 1*01710 (ho lain esser parea.” 

Cum limina, &c., . . . aspkto : “ Limixa vesta n, templum 
Vestae in arce conditum,” Forbiger, Ladewig. I think not; 
first, because (see verse 632) Aeneas has not yet left the palace ; 
secondly, because the temple of Vesta on the arx being a 
temple could not properly he denominated “ secret a sedes ; ” and 
thirdly, because there was in every royal palace, and especially 
in Priam’s, a sacrod hearth, or hearth with sacred fire (wrui), 
which, on account of its peculiar sanctity, afforded an inviolable 
asylum to the fugitive. The limina vestae of our text I un- 
derstand to be that part of the palace in which the sacred hearth 
was, that most interior, seoret and sacred part of the palace, de- 
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nominated penetralia Testae, or more briefly penetralia, 
or even Testa, from the goddess whose peculiar seat it was, 
and in honour of whom the sacred fire, the tana or Testa, was 
kept there, perpetually burning. See 5. 744 : 


9. 258 : 


‘ ■ IVrgameumque Larem et can at 1 penetralia Vest a e 
farrefrio ct plena sup pi ox voneratur acevra." 


. . . “ per niagnos, Nisc, Penates 

Assaracique Lareiu, «-t canae penetralia Vestae.” 


Horn. Od. 17. 1~>~> : ■ 


icrru) vvv Zevs irpcora deur, £ei/irj re rpa ire fa 
i(rr i7j r O duffrjos ajuvjuoros, t)v a({nKavu). 

: — the last example,' an appeal to the saeredness of the same 
Testa, which is made more than once elsewhere in the course 
of the poem. Callim. Hymn . ad Delum , 325 (apostrophizing 
Delos) : 

iff Tty w V7]ffwv, eve erne, X ai P f a-Wi), 

where Spanheim : “ Testae autem simulacra . . . in iisdem 
Prytaneis, ac in privatis etiam aedibus, in earum penetrali seu 
media parte vulgo erant itidem sacrata. Ilinc dicta quoque 
pridem Vesta, non solum in penetralibm habitare, ut apud Maro- 
nem, 5. 744, ‘penetralia Testae ; 9 sed in Orphicis dudum ante, 
ptaov oikov exc<Gj • • • et apud Phornutum cap. de Cerere etTesta, 
de hac, Kara ptaovc iSpvrat rove oikovq, . . . Unde quemad- 
modum aedes aut ara Apollinis Delphica, tana /utao/u</>aXof, ara 
seu sedes penetralia apud veteres tragicos, Aeschylum, Again . 
10G5 y et alibi, hand semel appellata ; quod nempe urbs Delphi 
oi'bis haberetur iuxta poetam in Priapeiis umbilicus : ita haud 
minus De/us in medio Cycladum sita, immo Cyclas etiam, uti 
supra vidimus, et praeterea Latonae partu ao Apollinis natalibus 
et cultu veneranda, tarn) vt/acov, et eveartoc, Vesta insularum ac 
fort amt hie dicitur.” 

This apartment, this “ limina Testae,” being thus always in 
the innermost, least publio, part of the building, . . . was of all 
places the most likely and most proper for Helen to take refuge 
in, not only on account of its secrecy and inviolability, but 
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because it was so near at hand, in the very palace. Precisely 
because Helen’s hiding place was so retired, is the explanation 
added how it happens that Aeneas discovered her : 

WANT CLARA IN CENT >1 A LI’ ('EM 
ERRANTI, PASSIMQUK OCT LOS PElt CUNCTA FERENTT 

[surely not everywhere and through everything in the arx or in 
the city, but everywhere and through everything in the palace]. 
Precisely because the hiding place is so retired is Helen's hiding 
herself in it appropriately expressed by the words abdiderat 
and EATKNTEM, put hr r self o ut of the icatp and lurking , expressions 
which had been less applicable if Helen’s hiding place had been 
a public temple. And precisely because the secret hiding place 
was the na or sacred hearth, is the interference of Venus 
called for, less to hinder the unmanly act of killing a woman 
than to hinder the almost unheard-of impiety of killing an 

IKETIjQ EfjiEGTlOg. 

There is a peculiar propriety in Helen’s taking refuge in the 
domestic Vesta, and thus rendering herself an iKETtjc EtpecrTtoc. 
The domestic Vesta of the prince or other principal person 
afforded sure safeguard and protection to the stranger o/ to the 
culprit who, flying from the justice or revenge of his fellow- 
countrymen, was fortunate enough to reach such place of refuge, 
and Helen was both a stranger and a culprit : 

ILLA, SIBI IXFESTOS EYER.8A OB PERGAMA TF.UCROS, 

ET TOENA8 DANAUM, ET DBSERTI CONIUG1S IRAS 
PRAEMETUENS, TROIAK ET PATRIAE COMMUNIS ERINNYS, 
ABDIDERAT SESE ATQUE A1US INVISA SKDKBAT. 

In oases in which flight from home was impossible or not desir- 
able, the guilty person used to take refuge in tho same sanc- 
tuary, either for safety, or for the mere sake of hiding his shame 
from the eye of day, as Stat. Theb. 1 . £98 (of Oedipus) : 

“ ilium indulgentem tenobris, imaeque rccessu 
sedis, inaspect oh caelo radiisque Penates 
8erwntem> tamon assiduis circumvolat ali8 
Baeva dies animi, scelcrumque in pectore Dirae.” 

In the houses of the poor there were no “ limina Vestae ” pro- 
perly so called, no domestic sanctuary in which fire or at least a 
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lamp was kept perpetually burning. The place of the sacred 
fire was in such houses filled by the kitchen hearth, which, fol- 
lowing the primitive practice, was the £<m«, the sacred refuge 
of the fugitive and stranger, as Sil. 6. 73: 

. . . “ quum membra cnbili 

cvolvens non tarda Marus 

proccdit, renovuta/«m et pauper e Vasia 
lumina praetendens.” 

Tlie custom of the sacred or perpetual fire lias, in common 
with so many other pagan observances, come down under a 
changed name to the present day, nay even to the present day 
varies in costliness in the direct ratio of the wealth of the indi- 
vidual votary ; for while there is in every house in Home a sacred 
light burning day and night before the likeness of the modem 
Vesta, it is only in palaces and churches this light radiates from 
a lamp or lamps of gold or silver, and serves to light a marble 
statue. In humbler dwellings it is a mere wiek floating like a 
nurse’s night-light on a little cup of oil, and serves to illuminate, 
not a marble statue, but a mere wood-cut on paper of the goddess, 
and is oven sometimes obliged to perform the humbler, more 
useful, office of lighting a dark dirty stone stair or passage, or a 
dingy corner of an obscure shop, sometimes a wretched closet's 
still more wretched pallet. 

Servantem (vs. 568). See Hem. on 2. 450. 

Praemetijens. — “ Fiirchtete,” Voss. “ Temendo,” Caro. 
k< Dreads,” Dryden — all omitting the prae, the force of which 
is, that her fear anticipated the anger, that she fled without 
waiting to see whether her fear were well founded or not. Com- 
pare Phaedr. 1. 16. 3: 

“ overn vogabnt fciTiis morliuni tritipi, 

lupo spori, sore, at ilia, praemetnens dolum,” &c. 

Met u ere expresses the fear of an urgent or immediate, prae- 
metuere of an uncertain or remote danger. The former word 
would express Helen’s fear, if she was hiding from the Greeks, 
knowing them to be in actual pursuit of her ; the latter expresses 
that sort of fear which leads Helen to hide helself without being 
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sure that the Greeks will pursue her, or that they have even so 
much as a hostile feeling towards her. Praemetvens investos 
teucros, et poenas danaum kt deskrti coNirciis iras, is there- 
fore equivalent to fearing that mch mujht be the date of things ; 
while met uens in fkstos teucros, et poexas danaum, kt de- 
sert! coniugis iras, would have been equivalent to saying that 
Helen knew that such was tlie state of things, knew that the 
Teuori were irritated against her, that her husband and the 
Danai were angry with her, and certainly would avenge them- 
selves on her. The preposition peak is thus used with the 
greatest propriety, inasmuch as it expresses the precedence of 
Ihe fear to the actual danger. 

Audtderat skse atuue aris invisa seder at. — The repeti- 
tion, according to our author’s usual manner (see Bom. on 
1. 151), in a slightly changed form, of the preceding quu.m . . . 
aspic io, vss. 567-569. 

Ixvisa (vs. 574), “ unbemerkt,” Ladewig. No ; but, as 
always elsewhere in Virgil, odiosa, the hateful one , and there- 
fore praemetuens (vs. 573) not without reason. That this 
is the true import of the word seems to be placed beyond Aloubt 
by vs. 601 : “ Tyndaridis facies invisa Lacaenae.” 

Sceleratas* i*oexas. — “ Poenas do scelerata, ,, La Cerda. 


* It will be observed that the comment on this word rests on the acceptation of 
the term seel us in a wider and more general sense, to indicate, not absolute moral 
delinquency, but rather some circumstances of horror or the like accompanying the 
object to which it is applied. It is not, however, without some hesitation that T 
have adopted this view. If, as I formerly thought, the other interpretation be the 
correct one in this passage, then I would rather be inclined to read sceleratae 
with Voss, and not sceleratas — ( 1 ), becauso no parallel, so far as I know, has ever 
been adduced for tho transference of the guilt of the offender to the punishment of 
the offence. Poenae maybe crudclcs, may be sanguineao, may he c.ru- 
f> ntao, hut if I am not mistaken cannot he sceleratae unless there is sc el us in 
taking them. If it he alleged that the guilt of the sinner is transferred to tho 
place of his punishment in tho expression “ scelcratum limen, ,, 6. 563, I reply that 
the transition from the wicked person to the wicked place is as easy and natural 
as the transition from the w icked person to the wicked punishment is forced and 
unnatural — a transition not to the near neighbouring thing, but to its pjint-blank 
opposite, the punishment being, in the direct ratio of the scelus, not sceleratae, 
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“ Baullo insolentius pro poenm a seelerata femina sumptas , 
nani ut sint poenae per scelus cxactae , alienum a loco est,” 
Ileyne. “Scelus futurum erat, interficere supplicem ad aras 
sedentem,” Wagn. {Pretest.), Ladewig. The poenae are 
not sceleratae because Helen is seelerata, such use of the 
word being contrary to its use in all the other places in which 
our author has used it, in every one of which the scelus ex- 
pressed by sc el erat us is the scelus of the subject of which 
seeleratus is predicated, as 6. 563 : “ sceleratum limen ;” 
12. 949 : “ seelerato sanguine;” 3. 60: “seelerata terra;” 
7. 461: “seelerata insania 2. 231: “ sceleratam hast am;” 
0. 137: “sceleratam gent cm ;” Georg. 2 . 256 *: “sceleratum 
frigus.” S('Ki;e katas poenas is, therefore, poenae which are 
sceleratae in their own nature, and so far the explanation of 
Wagner and Ladewig is correct . But I differ toto carlo from 
those critics in the explanation of the scelus ascribed to the 
poenae. The poenae, as Ileyne rightly observes, are not 
called sceleratae, as being poenae exact ae per scelus. Aeneas, 
at the moment when the ira enters his breast, thinks only of 
punishing Helen, and is so far from thinking that it is any 
crime to punish her, or that ho is violating the sanctuary of 
Vesta in punishing her, that Ins reflection is : that although the 
act was no act of bravery in him, still it would be approved of, 
as no more than she deserved — 

KXTINXTSSE NE1’ AS TAMEN JET SUMP8ISSE MEREST JS 

LAUDA 110 It POENAS 

[ I shall be praised for having punished the wretch]. But if the 
poenae were sceleratae for the reason assigned by Wagner 
and Ladewig, sceleratae in the sense alluded to and disapproved 


but iustae, aequac, and piae. And, (2), because nothing was easier than 
the mistake of scelekatas instead of sceleratae, the following word beginning 
with an s. 

As analogues to sceleratae poenas, we may compare 6. 642, “ malorum 
poenas 6. 422, “ poenas amborum also 11. 268, where there was like oppor- 
tunity to use the contorted expression, but where nevertheless the simple, easy, 
straightforward opposite one, viz., “ seelerum poenas,” is preferred. 
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of by Heyne, viz., per scclus exaciae , Aeneas, so far from being 
praised for having inflicted them, would have been condemned, 
would have incurred the displeasure both of men and gods. He 
would himself have been rendered seel era! us by the act. But 
it is not in this sense the poenae he was about to take were 
s e e 1 e r a t a e : they were scelerataein tho sense which I have ex- 
plained at full in my Remark on “seel us expendisse merentem,” 
verse 229, in that sense in which every extreme and capital 
punishment is sceleratus, partakes in its own essential nature 
of wickedness, l’mprobus is used in a similar manner to ex- 
press wickedness which is not moral, and the English word 
wicked new itself is not unfrequently used in the same manner, 
in such expressions, for instance, as : “ he gave him a wicked 
blow,” “ he served him a wicked trick,” “that is a wicked wind 
which is blowing to-day/’ In this sense the poenae Aeneas 
was about to inflict on Helen were seeleratae, poenae the 
infliction of which had not made him scelestus, would on the 
contrary have obtained the approbation of his countrymen, but 
which were in their abstract character, no matter where inflicted, 
or on whom, seeleratae, as being extreme, and from which all 
persons in their cool moments turn away with disgust and horror 
— precisely the sense in which sceleratus is applied by our 
author himself, Georg. 2. 256, to the coldness of the soil, “seele- 
ratum frigus,” exactly our wicked , accursed , devilish , shocking , 
damned : and so precisely we would say in English, of the 
vengeance wreaked on Helen, damnable : “ He punished her 
damnably.” And so Plin. II. N. 25. 3 : “ Nee bestiarum solum 
ad nocendum scelera sunt, sed interim aquarum quoque ot loco- 
rum.” Plaut. Pseud. 3. 2. 28 : 

“ tcritur simipi seelcrafttm: ill is qui tcrunt, 
pritisquam triverunt, oculi ut exstillent, facit/' 

riaut. Mostcl. 3.1.1: 

“ scelestiorem ego annum argento focnon 
nunquam ullum vidi, quam hie mihi annus obtulit.” 

Plaut. Amph. 192 (ed. Bothe) : 

“ ogo tibi istam hodic see lest am comprimam linguam.” 
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Cicer. ad. AH. 6. 1. (ed. Graov.) : “ tu neelmte suspicaris ; ego 
atpt\u>c soripsi.” Sil. 3. 272 (ed. Rup.) : 

. . . “ sceteratoque succis 

spirilla divide iv. ct ferrum infamarc veneno.” 

See Item. on 0. 793. 


583 606. 


.NON — CAMUAT 


Nox ita, ov oi/r’, Eurip. live. J67 (cd. Person). 

Namquk etsi, &c., . . . meorum. — In the exact coincidence 
of the sentiments here expressed by Aeneas with those expressed 
by Aruns when meditating the death of Camilla (Aen. 11. 790 , 
vl xeqq.), Burmann and lleyne might have found a strong addi- 
tional argument for the authenticity of this fine passage con- 
cerning Helen. The reader will, however, observe that the poet, 
although he has assigned similar sentiments to his hero and the 
coward Aruns while meditating similar acts, has been careful to 
draw a sufficiently broad distinction between tho actual conduct 
of the one and that of the other. The hero is immediately 
diverted from and relinquishes his hasty purpose ; the coward 
persists in, and coolly executes, his deliberately formed plan. 

Exstinxis.se . . . meorum. The repetition in a slightly 
changed form of the preceding (vss. 575-6) exarsere . . . 
i*o enas. See Item, on 1. 151. 

Merentis. — “ Exquisite pro a morentv ” lleyne. “ Strafe 
an der schuldigen,” Ladewig. “ Sumi merentes s. merito 
sumendas,” Wagn. ( Praest .) Wagner is certainly wrong that 
merentis is the accusative ; Heyne and Ladewig so far right 
as that merentis is the genitive, not however that it is equiva- 
lent to a me rente , as if Virgil had said “ poenas sumpsisse a me* 
rente” “ strafe an der schuldigen.” Merentis is the simple 
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genitive of possession depending on rokxas, J’oknas me rent is, 
exactly as verse 570, sceleratae voenas (according to Voss’s 
reading) ; “ malonun poenos 9. 422, “ poenas amborum.” 
Compare verso 229 above : “ scelus expendisse nnrmtem Lao- 
eoonta forunt and, aptly quoted by Ladewig, Val. Place. 2. 
J01 : 

‘‘ quocirra struit ilia nofas, Ei'mnoque wnruli 
oxitiimi furialc luovrt.” 

AnIMUMQUK EXTEESSE IUVAIUT ULTRICIS FOAM MAE ET CI- 

NKREs sat i ass e meorum. — T his close juxtaposition of a moral 
fl annua and a material cine res lias a bad effect-, inasmuch 
as it suggests a relationship the farthest in the world from 
the author’s thought, viz., that of cinders to flame. If the 
author perceived the unseasonable suggestion, he was called 
upon to take some pains to avoid it ; if he did not perceive 
it, it is another instance of an inadvertency respecting small 
matters, of which his great work affords hut too many examples. 
See 2. 300 : 

. . . il vox at ra, cava cimimvolat mulir.i. 

*(juis eladcm illius uoctis, quis fuiicra fcindo 
oxplicot V ” ^ 

where illius ” suggests ail identity between u lioctis ” and the 
preceding “nox,” than which nothing could bo farther from 
the author’s thought, “ nox ” being merely figurative, while 
“ noctis” is real, material night. Also 1. 87 : “ qua data porta 
ruunt . . . totumque . . . vaunt” where the same verb in the 
same person, number, and tense is applied in a transitive sense 
to the identical subject to which it has been applied, the line but 
one before, in an intransitive — whether observed by the author 
and left uncorrected as of small importance, or not observed at 
all, I shall not pretend to say. 

Confessa J)kam. — Jocularly imitated by Petronius, p. 143 
fed. Hadrian.) : “ Mode Bromium, interdum Lyaeum Euliyum- 

<jue eonfessus” 

Quanta (vs. 592), of as great size as, i.e., in her full magni- 
tude. See Bern, on 1. 756. 

OhDUCTA TUENTl MOKTALE3 HEBETAT VISUS, theme \ IIUMIDA 

ci lieu m calioat, variation. See Hem. on 1. 550. 
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608-618. 


HIC — A RM A 


VAR. LRCT. (vs. CIO). 

1.1 JlllO II «v ( viz., Basle A and Munich 10719, in the latter of which it 
occurs as a second reading : it is the only example of a second reading 
which occurs in the whole of the second hook). Limbo is also quoted 
by Heync as the second reading of 3 ford. Sec. Ill Fervius (“ alii 
umbo legunt ”) ; “ Twelve Years’ Voyage,” 1853 ; Ladewig, 2nd ed. ; 
Ilaupt ; Ribb. 

N 1 MBO (or nymbo) 1 Pul., Me (l II }{. Ill Brine. Rom. 1473; 
Strasb. 1470 (Meiitell.) ; Yen. 1470, 1471,1472, 1475, I486 ; Milan, 
1475; Aldus (1514); Philippe; Ileyn. ; Brunck ; Wakef. ; Pott.; 
AVagn. (ed. Heyn., V. L. and Praest.), and all editors and commen- 
tators down to Ladewig, who adopted umbo from my ‘‘Twelve Years’ 
Voyage.” 

I'M BOSK II i' u . 

0 VtU.i Rom Per., St. Gull. 


With this fine picture of the gods giving their personal help 
towards the destruction of a city, compare the historical narra- 
tive, Tacit. Ann. 13. 31 : “ Adiicitur miraculum, velut nuinine 
ohlatum ; nam cuncta extra, tectis tenus, sole illustria fuere : 
quod moenibus cingebatur, ita repent e atra nubo coopertum, 
fulguribusque discretum est, ut, quasi infensantibus deis, exitio 
tradi crederetur.” 

Independently of the defence, of which Virgil’s account of 
the taking of Troy is otherwise capable (see Item, on vs. 5), the 
poet, calling in the hostile gods, and even Jupiter himself, to aid 
in the taking and destruction of the city, already (verse 351) 
deserted by its own gods, seems to be invulnerably armed against 
the assaults of those critics, who, with Napoleon at their head 
(see Remm. on vv. 15 and 299) insist that his whole narrative 
unstrategical, incredible, impossible. 
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Prim a (vs. 013), tlie principal personage, the leader, the 
mover of the whole matter, pr in ceps. As Juno, although 
thus expressly stated to be the leader, the mover of the whole 
matter (i.e., of the destruction of the city), is yet not mentioned 
first in order, but placed in the middle between Neptune and 
Pallas, so Maehaon (vs. 263), also stated to \>e the “ primus,” 
the mover of the whole matter, the principal actor, or taking the 
principal part among those enclosed in the wooden horse, is not 
mentioned first in order, but seventh, or nearly last. The samo 
term prima, in the same sense and in a very similar connexion, 
is applied to the same Juno, Aeu. 1 . 27 : 

. . . “ veterisque memor Saturnia belli, 

prima quod ad Troiam pro earis gesserat Argis.” 

Fkrro accincta. — Not, literally, girt with a sword , having a 
sword at her side (“ umgiirtet mit stalil,” Yoss), which had been 
much too tame, too unbellicose a picture for the occasion, but — 
according to the secondary signification of the word aceinctus 
— equipped with a sword, armed with a sword , or, as wo say, sword 
in hand. Compare 9. 74 : 

a 

“ atquo oinnis faeibns pubes racing Unr atria” 

[not, surely, with torches girded on , but armed with torches , torches 
in hand]. See also 6. 570 (where see Rem.) : 

“ continuo sontos ultrix accincta flagello 
Tisiphone quatit insultans” 

[not surely with a whip in her girdle , but armed with a whip, whip 
in hand]. Compare also the similar use of succinotus in con* 
junction with faces by Prudentius, Psychom. 1^2 : 

1 ‘ quam [Pudicitium] patrias succincta faces Sodomita Libido 
aggreditur, piceamquo ardenti sulphurc pinum 
ingerit in facieni, pudibundaquo lumina flammis 
appetit, et tetro tentat stiff undere fumo” 

[not, surely, undergirt with torches , but equipped with torches , ready 
for action with torches]. And see the Comment, in libros Regum 
fatso 8. Eucherio ascript. lib. 4 (DelaBigne, 5. 905) : “Cuius teme- 
ritatem arrogantiae modesto sermone compeseens rex Israel ait : 

HENKV, AENK1DEA, VOL. II. 10 
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‘ .iJicito ei, ne glorietur accinetus , aequo ut discindus.’ Aliud 
est autem aeeincttis 9 aliud discindus^ aliud non acc it ictus. Accinc - 
tus namque est qui cingulo oircumdatus iucedit : discindus qui 
ciugulum nuper deposuit, verbi gratia, vel balneum intraturus, 
vol loot uni ascensurus, vel alteram tunieam forte induturus: non 
< tccindm , qui, nuper tunica indutus, necdurn so addita zonae eir- 
cumpositione limnivit. Sic ergo et in expedition© eastrensi qui 
positus est recto accindns nominatur, i. e. 9 armis indutus; qui 
pugna confecta victor domum rediit iuro discindus vocatur, quia 
nimirum depositis armis optatae pacis otium gerit ; qui vero nee- 
dum pugnare, neque so ad certamen parare iam coeperat, merito 
non accindns esse dicitur. Ait ergo rex Israel regi Syriac glori- 
anti quasi iam cepissot Samariam, quam obsidere coeperat, ‘ Ne 
glorietur accindns aeque ut discindus ac [si aperte dicat, ‘Noli 
gloriari quasi iam victor belli ei discriminis, qui adlnic in acie 
positus, quern victoria sequalur, ignoras.’ ” 

These arguments are, as I think, sufficiently strong and de- 
cisive. The very picture, however, found by Yoss in our text 
is actually presented by Silius, 9. 290 : 

‘‘ contra cuiclu latus fcrro Sahirnia Iutio," 

where, as Aen. “ laterique accinxerat ensem,” the addi- 

tion of “latus” fixes the meaning to be, not armed with, but 
<jirt with. See Item, on “ succinctam pharetra,” 1. 327. 

Aliens pallas ixsedit. — I t is with peculiar propriety that 
Pallas is represented as taking possession of the arx, the arx 
having been her invention, and always (not alone ' at Troy, but 
elsewhere) her selected abode. Compare EcL 2. 61 : 

• . • “ Pallas, quas condidit erccs, 
colatv* 

Claud, clc llapt. Pros. 2. 10 : 

ct Pandionias quae cuspidc pvotegit area f.” 

Catull. 64. 8 : 

“ diva . . . retinens in summis urbibus aree*. 99 


lvKsncK. — Not merely look, or sce 9 but look behind thee: 
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A-sricis (vs. 004), look here before thee; respic k, look there behind 
thee. Compare Tibull. 2. 5. 21 : 

. . . “ cum mnestus ith ulto 

Ilion ardentes renpiceretf{iic deos.” 

Observe also the effective position of the word immediately 
before the object to which it points, palpas ; and immediately 
after the words exciting expectation, iam summas akces tri- 
tonia. See Item, on verse 203. 

Limbo efpulgens et gohgoxe sakva. — I have myself per- 
sonally examined only five MSS. with respect to this passage, 
viz., the oldest Gudian (No. 70), the two Leipzig, tho Dresden, 
and No. 113 (Endliclier’s Catal.) in the royal Library of Vienna, 
but in the whole five I have found him iso, which (see Foggini) 
is also the reading of the Medicean, and has been adopted with- 
out hesitation or exception, so far as I know, by all the editors 
and commentators. Tho explanation which the elder commen- 
tators have given us of this word is halo (“ nube divina,” Sorvius, 
La Cerda), against which the objection of Forbiger, “ hie voc. 
nimbi significatus non nisi cadentis Latinitatis,” seems to me to 
be conclusive. The more modern explanation of the word is that 
adopted by Heyne from Poinponius Sabinus : “nubes obscuraqua 
ilia cingitur;” the effulgence of such obscure “nubes” being 
ascribed by Ileyne to its reflexion of Pallas’s aegis (“ fulgontem 
aogidem tenet, aqua relucet nimbus ”), and by Wagner to its 
reflexion of the flamos of tho burning city (“ nimbus igitur ille, 
quern ut iratae deao atruni fuisse consentaneum est, fulgebat et 
rutilabat ab ineendii flammis”), an interpretation which has 
been adopted and approved of by Forbiger. 

I object, (1), that nimbus is never “ nubes,” but always 
that combination of darkness, heavy rain (or hail), wind, thunder 
and lightning, called in Germany gewitter , and in Italy tempo- 
rale, but for which the English language possesses no more 
appropriate appellation than thunder-storm . See Aon. 5. 317 : 
“ effusi nimbo similes” [poured out , surely not like a cloud , but 
like a thunder-storm , a sudden shower of heavy rain]. Aen . 2. 113 : 


tl tolo sonucrunt aetherc nimbi,” 
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[not, clouds resounded over the whole sky, but thunder-storms re- 
sounded ■]. Am. U • : 

. . . “ insoquitiu' comiuixta grandinc nimbus” 

[not, a cloud mixed with hail, or a hail cloud , follows , but /<«//- 
storm, a shower of hail, follows]. Am. f 120 : 

c 

“ liis ego liigiantein comiuixta grandinc minium 

de super inf undam * ’ 

[not, I will pour a cloud mixed with hail on them, but a hailstorm 
on them"]* {%), that there appears no reason, and no reason has 
been assigned, why Pallas should have a nimbus (whether 
understood to mean a cloud, or a storm) about her on this occa- 
sion. Such appendage had been equally useless, either for the 
purpose of inspiring terror, or for the purpose of concealment, 
she being (in common with the other gods introduced on the 
occasion, and who, it will be observed, had no nimbi) invisible 
to all human eyes except those of Aeneas alone, from which 
Venus had miraculously taken away omnem nubem quae mor- 
tal es he let at visus, and so rendered them able to see the 
invisible. And, (3), that Pallas could not correctly be repre- 
sented as effulgens NiMBO, whether the word be understood to 
mean (according to Heyne s erroneous definition of it) “ nubes 
obscura,” or (according to that which I have shown is its only 
true interpretation) (jewitter, temporalc, thunder-shower, thunder- 
storm, unless we admit the propriety of the expression (in the 
former case) effulgent with darkness, and (in the latter) effulgent 
with the obscure cloak in which gods were used sometimes for 
particular purposes to wrap themselves up, and hide themselves 
from observation, as Aon. 12. U16 : 

. . . “ Venus, obscuro fuciern uircumdata nimbo 2 9 

Jbul. 10. 63b : 

• . . “ agons hiemem, nimbo suceincta per auras.” 

Despairing, therefore, of obtaining any good sense from the 
reading nimbo, I look for a different reading, and being in- 
formed by Servius that “ alii limbo legunt, ut {Ac a. 137) : 
‘Sidoniam picto chlamydem circumdata limbo;’” and finding 
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that information confirmed by Ileyne (“ limbo, Morel . See. pro 
var. lect.”), I adopt limbo, and thus at once obtain, not merely 
an intelligible, but an admirable, sense — Pallas effulgent, neither 
with a dark cloud illuminated by her aegis or by flames of the 
burning city, nor with a dark thundorstorm, but with her limbus 
or imtita , and her gorgon. Pallas is said to be effulgent with the 
“ limbus,” this part being the most splendid of the whole female 
dress; see the “limbus” of Dido, quoted by Servius above, and 
especially the “limbus ” of the dress put by Thetis (St at. Advil L 
7. 3&5) on Achilles when she disguised him as a female for the 
court of Lycomedes : 

“ aapieit ambigmim genitrix, cogitquc volontorn, 
innoctitque sinus ; tuna colla vigentia mollit, 
summittitquo graves huraeros, et fortia laxat 
brachia, et impexos cor to clomat online crines, 
an sua dilecta cervice monilia transfer!, 
et picturato coliibct vestigia limbo” 

where it will bo observed that the whole female dress of Achilles 
is placed before the eye of the reader by the “ monilia ” (repre- 
senting the upper part) and the embroidered “ limbus ” (repre- 
senting the lower), just as in our text the whole costume of 
Pallas is represented by the (effulgent) gorgon above and the 
effulgent “ limbus ” below. 

If it was proper for Statius thus to put forward the “ monilia ’ * 
and “limbus” as representatives of the whole of Achilles’ petti- 
coats, it was still more proper for Virgil to use a similar repre- 
sentation in the case of Pallas, that goddess being remarkable 
for wearing (“ pace deae dictum sit !”) petticoats so long as to 
acquire the appellation of talares, /. c., of coming down quite 
to her heels. See almost all her numerous statues. 

Neither do I require to point out to the reader the necessity 
there was that Pallas, although invisible to ail human eyes, 
should yet wear clothes, or the propriety with which those 
clothes, when she is rendered visible to Aeneas, are described 
to have been of a splendour. suitable to the goddess (see below), 
and to the attitude in whioh she is represented, viz., that of 
standing mistress of the conquered citadel. 
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Similar to the effulgence of Pallas’s “ limbus ” in our text 
is that of her palla in Claudian, do Rapt . Pros . 2. 25 : 

. . .. “ tantum st-ridentia colla 

Gorgon os obtentu pu/lne ful genii s inumbrat 

and elsewhere I find a similar effulgence ascribed to other parts 
of the goddess’s equipment. Thus (Claudian, do Rapt. Pros . 
2 . 226 ) her spear is so bright as to illuminate the chariot of Pis : 

. . . “ libratur in ictuin 

fmxinus, et nigros it hnninat obvia (.'umis;’’ 

her chariot (Auson. Pon'och. 17. Odt/ss.) easts a red light over 
the sky : 

“ iam cool urn vusois rutilat Tritonia bigis 

and (Claud. Gigant. 01) a similar l ight is cast by her gorgon : 

. . . “ Tritonia virgo 

prosilit, ostenden.s ru/i/a cum gorgono pectus.” 

To mm ho effulgexs kv gougoxk saeva tlius understood as 
descriptive of the splendour of the goddess’s dress, we have an 
exact parallel in Ant. 5. 132 : 

. . . “ipsiquft in puppibus auro 

ductoves longe effulgent ostroque decori.’’ 

It would appear from the very ancient and remarkable statue of 
Minerva Polias, now in the Augusteum of Dresden, that the 
battle of the Giants described by Euripides (. lleeub . 1 ^ 66 ) , and 
by the author of Ciris (vs. 29), as embroidered on the peplum 
of Pallas, was not spread over the whole peplum, but confined 
to a clavus (limbus?), stripe, or border, represented on the 
statue as descending down the front of the person from the 
waist to the feet. For a view of this very striking statue, as 
well as for a separate view and description of the clavus, 
stripe, or border, descending down the front of its peplum, see 
Beoker, August. Drcsd. tabb. 9 and 10. Muller {Minerva Polias , 
p. 26) informs us, if I understand him right, that there is a 
similar band, or stripe, on the pepla of all the very ancient 
statues of the Minerva Polias : “ Insignis maxime clavus quidam 
sive limes ceteris aliquanto latior do medio corpore decurrens, 
qui etiam apud populos Asiae maxime decorus habebatur.” 
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Saeva is predicated not (according to Servius’s second inter- 
pretation) of Pallas, but (according to his first interpretation) of 
the gorgon : first 9 because the picture is thus moro concentrated; 
secondly, because saeva (the Greek Seivtj) is precisely the term 
applied to the gorgon both by Hesiod, Scut. Hermit. '?:'■> : 

Trap Se jutT atpptPov fix* leapt] Seipoto treXccpov 
yopyav y, 

and Jlomer, II. d. 7 + 1 : 

ep 5e re yopyurj i(€(j)aXt] tieivoio TeXwpov 
Ztivt) re (r/j.€p$pr) re, A ton repas aiyioxoio: 

andy thirdly , because to apply to Pallas, in the positive degree 
only, the very term which had just (vers. 012) been applied to 
Juno in the superlative degree, had been an anti-climax of the 
worst kind. 

Despairing to make any tolerable sense out of flic received 
reading, I take the hint fromServius : “alii mmho legunt,” and 
read i/imbo. Pallas is effulgent, neither with a “ nubes divina” 
(Servius), for there is no instance of nimbus used in that sense 
either by Virgil or any of Virgil’s cotemporarios, n or A with a 
dark thundershower (“ repentinae pluviae,” Pomp. Sabin., Germ. 
<ji'U'iticr y Ital. tempo-rate j, the only sense in which nimbus ever 
occurs in Virgil, but she is effulgent with her “ limbus,” /. r. y 
with the broad border of lier peplum on which was depicted 
the battle of the Giants. See, in addition to the authors quo tod 
three paragraphs back, in Buonarotti (Osserr. sopra atvuni Jhtm - 
nienti di rasi antichi , p. 78), a figure of Pallas in which the 
limbus of the peplum occupies nearly the lower half of it. With 
such “ limbus,” either taken literally or as representing the 
whole female skirt or petticoat, Pallas is refulgent. Compare 
(rf), Stat. Achilt. 1. 32r> y where the whole female dress is thus 
represented by its most conspicuous and striking parts, the 
monilia above, and the embroidered limbus below. (#j),Stat. 
Theh. 6. 366, where Apollo Musagetes is described as put- 
ting off (as soon as he had done playing on the lyre) the 
embroidered limbus, i.e. y the gown with embroidered border, 
which he had worn while playing. (**), especially Trebell. 
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Pollio, Triginta Tyrannic 30, whore Zenobia appears before the 
assembly wearing a helmet and purple limbus : “Ad conciones 
galeata processit cum limbo purpureo, gemmis dependentibus 
per ultimam fimbriam” [a flounced purple skirt or petticoat], 
(fl), Ibid, lb : “ Eousquo ut tunieae, et limbi, et paenulae 
matronales in familia eius hodieque sint, quae Alexandri effi- 
giem de lioiis variantibus monstrent,” where also “ limbi ” can 
be nothing else than female skirts or petticoats. ( e ), Apollon, 
lihod. 4. 040 : 

auriK avacrxofjLfvcu At vkois eiri yovvaffi it efas. 

And (f), Nonius: “limbus, muliebre vestimentum quod pur- 
puram in imo lutbet.” 

The connection of “limbus” in either sense with effulgens 
is not only appropriate, but according to Virgil's usual practice 
of representing his characters as effulgent with splendid dress, 
as 5. 132; 10. 539; 11. 489. Nor is the splendid “limbus” 
inappropriately joined as an object of terror with the gorgon, 
for see Prudent, contra Symm . 2. 573 : 

“ nullanc tristificis Tritonia noctua Charris 
advolitans praesto easo rlcam praenuntia Crasso 
prodidit ? ant Paphiam niveae vexoro columbae, 
cuius inauratum tremcret gens Persica limbum ? ”* 

where “limbum” is Venus’s cestus — limbus being, as I may 
here incidentally observe, primarily any broad stripe (see Varro, 
fragm. : “ mundus domus est . . . maxima rerum, quam quin- 
que altitonae . . . fragmine zonae cingunt, . . . per quam limbus 
; . . pictus bis sex . . . signis stellimicantibus altus, ... in obli- 
quo aethere, lunae . . . bigas solisque receptat”), and only 
secondarily, and inasmuch as the border of a garment was 
usually ornamented and completed by a broad sewed-on stripe, 
the border of a garment . 

Limbo effulgent. — Pallas is always effulgent. Her palla 
is fulgens, Claud. Rapt. Pros . 2. 25 ; her spear illuminates 


* 44 Nimbum” has here in some editions taken the place of “limbum.” 
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the whole chariot of Dis, ibid . 2. 226 ; her chariot casts a reel 
light over the sky, Auson. Perioch. 17. Odt/ss. ; her gorgon casts 
a red light, Claud. Gigant. 91 ; and she comes 
Apollon. Rhod. 4. 1309, out of the head of Jupiter. 

Effulgens. — S o usually, properly, and even specially, is 
effulgence attributed to dress or equipment, that examples are 
not wanting of the single word effulgere used to signify efful- 
gent in drew. Compare Claud. 6. Cons. Honor . 5J+3 : 

“ omno, Palatino quod pons a colie rccodit 
Mulvius, et quantum licuit consurgorc textis, 
una replet turbae facies : undaro vidoros 
irna vlris, altas effulgere matribus aedes.” 

By a similar substitution of n for /, most of the MSS. of Statius 
read “ nymphas ” instead of “ lymph as/’ Stic. 1. 3. (of the 
villa of Vopiscus) : 

‘ 1 quid prinnim mediumvc canain ; quo fine quieseam ? 
aurataenc trabes, an Mauros undique postes, 
an picturata lucentia mannora vena 
mirer, an omjssas per cuncta cubilia lymphax 
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Spissis noctis se condidit umbrls.— Peerlkamp objects: “ clara 
ixcendia obstant. ,, Those who make such objections require 
more than is to bo obtained from any poet. You must wink, or 
you cannot read, much less enjoy, poetry. The spectator in the 
theatre sits looking on, delighted at the performance, and shuts 
his eyes to the incongruities. If he does not, good-bye to the 
delight. The objection is of a piece with the rest of Peerlkamp’s 
objections, which require nothing less than the recasting of every 
line of the Aeneid , with the view of rendering the style mathe- 
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matically correct, and the necessary consequence of reducing it 
from poetry to prose, of substituting the common, vulgar, every- 
day light, for the gorgeous hues of the spectrum. See Item, on 
“ ignes iugales,” 7. 320. 

X ii mina magna deum. — “ Xunien ” is taken here not as at 
1. 12, in its primary sense of will or pleasure, but in its second- 
ary sense, viz., of the person of whom that will or pleasure is 
an attribute, exactly as in our expression : “ the King’s most 
excellent Majesty,” meaning the most excellent and majestic- 
king. Numina magna deum therefore (literally and primarily 
the gods’ great wilts) is here equivalent to the great willing and 
commanding gods. See Item, on “ numinc,” 1. 12. 

Tum ykro . . . troia. — C ompare Pind. 01. 11. : 

kcu /ul€v i-evanaras 

Eirfiwj/ fia<ri\fvs oirtdev 

ov iroWov i5e Trarpida tto\vkt€cu'OV inro (rreptw rrvpt 
nkayais re ffitiapov fiadvv ety o;(€TO/' ar«s 
i£oi(rav eai/ irokiv. 

\ 

The manifest allusion to the original building of Troy, at the 
very moment of its overthrow, had been happier if it had not 
been forestalled by representation of Neptune himself engaged 
in overthrowing it, verse CIO. The expression is ropeated in a 
similar context and similarly constructed, almost identical, verse, 
3. 2 : 

. . . “ miditquo superbmn 

Ilium, (it omu is liumo fumat Neptunia Troia,” 

where the allusion to the builder of Troy is happier, the;. .pic- 
ture of the same builder engaged in its overthrow being there 
less fresh in the recollection. , 

Minatitr. — Servius seems to be in the same doubt here as 
at 1. ICC, and 2. 240, whether “ minari” is to be taken in its 
primary or secondary sense: “minatur, aut eininet aut move- 
tur,” where by “ movetur ” can only be meant threatens to fall 
(“ Coder’ minaccia,” Alfieri). That the former is meant, I have 
as little doubt here as on the two former occasions, and, astfon 
those occasions, interpret the word : towers , holds its head high ; 
an interpretation which has at least these two great advantages 
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over its rival ; first, that it is as entirely in conformity with the 
use of the term on both, especially on the first of those two 
former occasions, as the rival interpretation is in direct con- 
tradiction ; and, secondly, that it is not to a tree immediately 
toppling over when the axe is laid to its root that pins Aeneas 
should compare the beleaguered city, but to a tree which con- 
tinues to hold its head high and fearless (usque mikatur) even 
while the axo is being laid to its root. See Rem. on 1. 166 ; 
2. 240 ; 4. 88 ; 8. 668. 

Tremefacta oo mam coxcrsso vertice nutat, nods with her 
leafy head , viz., as a warrior with his crested and plumed helmet. 
Compare 9. 677 : 

“ ip. si intus dextra at; laeva pro turrilms adstant 
amiati ferro, et cr intis capita alt a cor unci ; 
qiuiles aeriae liquentia fiumina eircum, 
sive Radi ripis, Atliosim sen propter amoenum, 
consurguut gemmae quercua, intonaaque caelo 
uttollunt capita, et subfimi vertice natality 


OoNGEMUTT. — Not merely groaned , but groaned totally ; as it 
were with all its force collected into one last effort. See Rc#n. on 
vs. 52 ; 6. 634. 


Avulsa. — “ Evulsa,” Ruaeus. 


“ und schmettomd, den hbhn entrottet, hinahkraeht .” 

Voss. 


. . . “ o dill suo giogo al fine 

o con parte del giogo si divvy lie, 

o si scost'ende.” Caro. 


. * & * 

No, but avulsa, traxit ruin am iUGis, i. e., “ ibi, in iugis:” 
lorn away with ropes from the stump where the axe had nearly ( but 
not entirely) cut it through , fell there on the mountain. Avulsa, 
sciz., f unibus. Compare Ovid, Met . 8. 77 U : 


. . . “ labefactaque tandem 

ictibus innumeris, adductaque f unibus arbor 
corruit, et multam pro stray it pondere silvam.” 


thus the cadence— cracked, broken and limping, if the struc- 
ture be 


CONGEMUIT, TRAXITQUB, IUGI8 AVULSA, RUIN AM 
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becomes fluent and sonorous : 

CONGEMUIT, TRAXITQUE IUGI8, AVULBA, RUIN AM ; 

the ictus falling full upon vul. 


632 - 033 . 


DESCENDO AC DUCENTE DEO FLAMMAM INTER ET IIOSTES 
EXPEDIOU 


VAlt. LECT. 

dea 1 Vet. DUCENTEDEA (DEO a in. sec . suj)crscr). II cod. Canon. 
(I iu tier). Ill “ Legitur et deo . . . Qui legunt deo faltim volunt dic- 
tum . . . Qui vero legunt dea matri adtribuunt Aeneae liberationem,” 
Schol. Yeron. (Keil’s ed., p. 88, 1. 20). 

deo III Scrvius ; “ ducknte deo, non dea,” Macrob. Sat. 3. 8; P.Manut, ; 
D. Heins. ; N. Heins.; Brunck ; Wakefield; Heyne; Yoss; Wagn. 
( Praest .) ; Ladewig. 

0 Vat., Rom., St. Gall. 


Dkscendo. — Whence ? If from the roof, he has been able from 
the roof not only to see Helen where she was hid in the interior 
of the temple of Vesta (limina vestae servaxtem; secreta 

TX SKI)K LATENTEM ; ABDIDERAT SESE ; ARIS SEDEBAT), but to 

rush on her with his sword — “ tali a t acta bam et furiata 

MEXTE FEREBAR . . . ALMA PARENS . . . D EXTRA PREIIENSUM 

continuit.” If from the arx why has there been no mention 
of his previous descent from the roof ? In either case the diffi- 
culty is so great that I am fain to think that the original sequence 
lias been 

AD TERRAM MISKRE AUT IGNIRUS AEGRA DEDERE 
TUM VERO OMNE MIHI YI8UM CONSIDER® IN TONES, 

a sequence affording this most natural connection of thought 
“ I look about ; I find myself alone. My companions have all 
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perished, and so at last I lose hope, give up everything for lost, 
and, descending from the roof from whence I have seen the city 
burning and the king killed, return home in order if possible to 
carry my father safe out of the city.” Nothing can be better 
than this connexion of thought and this position of Aeneas’s 
descent from the roof. On the other hand, .nothing can bo 
worse than the connexion of thought : — “ I am left alone, Troy 
lias been burnt, my companions have perished in the flames ; I 
spy Helen in the temple of Vesta, and am prevented from kill- 
ing her only by the intervention of my mother, who reproves 
mo, and shows me the divinities personally occupied in over- 
throwing the city. Then and only then do I give up hope and 
descend;” as, in like manner, nothing can bo worse than this 
position of desckndo, whether wo consider the descent to be from 
the roof, in which case Aeneas has seen Helen from the roof, 
and had the interview with his mother on the roof, or whether 
we consider the descent to bo from tho arx, in which case we 
have no account either of Aeneas’s descent from the roof, or of 
his feelings on finding himself alone on the roof after all his 
companions have perished — hear absolutely nothing of him, 
either of liis thoughts or of his doings, frpm tho time he finds 
himself alone on the roof till the time he is rushing on Helen 
hid in the temple of Vesta. Still further, in this connexion of 
thought and this position of descendo, we have (1), Aeneas re- 
minded by Venus (verse 590 : 

NON PRIUS AsriCIES UBI VESSUM AETATE PA11ENTEM 
LIQIERIS ANCllISEN ? SUPERET CONIUXNE CRKUSA 
ASCANI USQUE rUER F) 

of that which had occurred to himself before Venus made her 
appearanoe (verse 500 : 

. . . RUBltT CARt GENITORIS IMAGO 

UT REGEM AEQUAEVUM CRUDELI VULNERE VIM 
VITAM EXHALANTEM ; 8UBIIT DESERTA CREUSA, 

ET DIREPTA DOMUS, ET PARVI CASUS IULI. 

($), we have the comparison Ac veluti . . . ruinam — unexcep- 
tionable if coming in immediate sequence after 

AD TERRAM MISEHE AUT IGNIBVS A EC. HA DtlDEUE — 
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liable to have this strong exception taken to it, viz., that it forces 
on ns an inevitable mental juxtaposition of the agents engaged 
in the destruction of Troy, the xtjmixa magna deum, and the 
agents engaged in felling the tree, the agrkolae, nay of the 
instruments used, the “ bipennes ” of the one party and the 
“ tridens ” of the other, even of the grammatical pendants 
KM OTA and ACC I SAM, KRU1T and KRUERE INSTANT. A 11(1 (3), 
we have deo the general term for divinity, and the very term 
which had rightly had a place in tho sequence of thought in 
which no particular duty is introduced ; wo have, I say, this gene- 
ral term used ill a sequence in which a particular duty has been 
introduced in so pointed a manner that the reader remains 
doubtful in which way to extricate himself from the ambi- 
guity, whether by assuming that the particular divinity is re- 
ferred to by the general term, or by finding Virgil guilty of 
ascribing to divinity in general what the whole context, with tho 
exception of this single word, compels the reader to ascribe to 
the particular divinity so prominently placed before him at the 
very moment. For all these reasons I am strongly inclined to 
think that tho original sequence of thought has been from 


to 


AI) TJSllllAM M1KEKE AI T 10X1111' S AEOHA DEDEKE 
TUM VEllO OMNE MIHI VISUM COX 81 DE HE IX TONUS, 


that the in itself beautiful and truly Virgilian picture of Venus, 
Helen, and the deities inimical to Troy, has been an after- 
thought, not well dove-tailed in, and that this after-thought, if 
actually and in point of fact expunged by Tucca and Varius, 
.was so expunged not at all on account of the unmanliness of 
Aeneas's intended onslaught on Helen, but altogether as an 
after-thought, which, however beautiful in itself, was so 
awkwardly filled in as rather to be an eyesore than an orna- 
ment. 
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SIC O SIC POSIT UM All ATI DISCEDITK CORPUS 


“ Mortiuirii se eftingit, componitque, ac si cfferendus essct ad 
tumulum," La Cerda. “ Dieses zurechtlegen der gliodor und 
luiendo in gestreekte lage gehoert zu den lieiligen letztcn pflich- 
ten der verwandteu . . . Pass Aneliises es hier selbst tliut, zeigt 
das freiwilligo und feste seines entschlusses,” Tliiel. “Der zuni 
sterbcn enisehlossene Aneliises liat sieh selbst schou die Inge 
eines verstorbenen gegoben,” Ladewig. “ Sic posit us (ut 4. 081) 
(juemadmoduni inortui solout, rectus ex lent usque, Eurip. lLij>j>. 
; SO : o pOtoGur iKretvavTic nOXiov vticvv” Wagner (1861). 

So Aneliises stretches himself out stark and stiff and straight 
as if he were a laid-out corpse ! A. very pretty picture, indeed, 
especially as it is of a man who, while ho thus stretches himself 
out stark and stiff and straight as if he were a laid-out corpse, 
tells us, at the same time, he will fight until he forces the dnemy 
to kill him — ipse maxu mortem jnvkxiam. No, no; thero is 
none of this child’s play, this game of dead-and-alive, in the 
Aeneid. Aneliises does not stretch himself out stark and stiff 
and straight as if he wore a laid-out corpse ; but, throwing 
himself on the ground, or on a couch or sofa, or continuing to 
lie there, if he had been lyiug there previously, refuses to stir, 
and bids his friends take leave of him lying there, as they would 
take leave of him if he were lying dead : “ Away/ 7 ho says, 
“and save yourselves; leave me here to die; take leave of mo 
as you would if I were laid here already dead, for you will 
never again see me alive.” Compare Eurip. Elect r. 1JS5 
Orestes telling Eleotra to take leave of him as if he were dead; : 

jSaAe, TepocrrrTv^ov (ru) t ua' davopros 5’ 

ws €iri Tvjj.f3w KaraBp’rivrja'ovy 

and Val. hi ace. 1. 664 (Alcimcde taking leave of Jason) : “ et 
duloi iam nunc preme lumina dextra.” Also Proport. 2. 64. 56 
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(ed. Hertzb.) : 

** me iuvet hesternid posit um languere corollis, 

(jiiom t eft git. iartii eertus ad ossa deus ; ” 

in not one of which cases does the individual act death, stretch 
himself out stiff and stark as if* he were dead : all he does is to 
compare his lying, languishing, despairing, inert position, with 
the lying, inert position of a corpse. And, exactly so in our 
text : Anchises does not stretch himself out and act the laid-out 
corpse, but requests his friends to regard him as lying there 
already dead, and take leave of him accordingly : “ Let this, 
oh ! let this, bo my death bed ; take leave of me here for ever. 
The enemy will find mo here and kill me in mercy and for the 
sake of my spoils. They shall not spare my life, for I will fight 
till I force them to kill me.” 

I by no means deny that po situs has sometimes and even 
frequently the meaning assigned to it in this place by the com- 
mentators, is sometimes {ex. gr ., by Ovid, Met. 9. 502: 

. . . “toroque 

luortiui cowponar, puxUacquc (let oscula frater 

and even by our author himself, 11. 30 : 

“ corpus ubi exanimi jjosUuni Pullantis Acoclcs 
servabut senior ”) 

applied to the stretched, formally laid-out corpse, but that such 
meaning is inherent in the word, and therefore not to be as- 
cribed to it except in those cases in which, as in the examples 
just adduced, the context shows that it is used in that special 
technical sense. But in our text the context shows the very 
contrary, shows that “ positus” has not tins special meaning of 
formally stretched, straightened, and laid-out, as dead bodies 
are stretched, straightened, and laid-out by the care of their 
surviving friends ; but the much more ordinary, less special sense 
of lately or lying dead , of which more ordinary, less special sense 
the following are examples : (a), Stat. Theb. 12. 288 (of Argia, 
searching for the dead body of Polynices on the field of battle) : 

• . . ‘ 1 \isuque sagaci 
rimatur positos> et corpora prona supinat 
incumbens ; 99 
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(##), Slat. T/teb. 12. 359 (of Antigone) : 

“ quippe trucem eauipum, et posit ns quo pulvere f rater 
noverat,” 

in neither of which passages will it be pretended that Polynices 
is described as formally laid out, straightened, and stretched, 
and not merely as laid or lying in his blood on the field of 
battle. Also, (*•), Ovid, Met. 13. 5 £3 (Hecuba finding Poly- 
dorus’s body washed on shore) : 

“ nunc posit i spectat vultum, nunc vulnera nati,” 

where it will as little be pretended by anyone that the stretched, 
straightened, laid-out position given to a corpse by the under- 
taker, and not the position in which the corpse happened to be 
laid, placed, or thrown by the sea, is meant. Compare also, (<i), 
Aeu. £. 681 : “ sic tc ut jmita crudelis abessem,” where the term 
is applied to Dido, not even yet dead but only dying; and, (e), 
Stat, Site. 1 . £. 106 : 

“ dixovat : invomunt posit os ium scguitiT urtiis [Galliei] 
pugnuntemquo aniimim ; ritu so cingit utorquc 
Paoonio, monstrantquc siniul, pjirontqiic volentcs ; 
donee lctifems vario mcdicamine pcstes, x 

ol suspcctii muli rupenml imbila somni,” 

where it is applied to (iallicus, laid or lying on the sick bed. 
(JT), Ovid, Met. 3. £20 (of Narcissus) : 

“ spcctat humi posit 'us gemiuum, sua lumirti, aid us.” 

Aim* (g), Met. EpM. h. 07 : 

“ SLiopc sub ilicibus Venerem Cinyiaquc crcatum 
sustinuit positos quaelibet berba duos.” 

We might point out a thousand- and-one other instances in 
which it is applied to persons, in perfect health and vigour, laid 
or lying on the ground, in bed, on a sofa, no matter how. The 
words of the nuncius, then, in the Ilippolytm directing the at- 
tendants to go and stretch aud formally lay out the corpse of 
Phaedra : 

opflaxrar’ wreivavrcs a Oktov vskvu, 

ty the citation of which Wagner has endeavoured to throw light 
on the picture, serve only to obscure and confuse it, the word 

HEXKY, AENEIDEA, VOL. II. 
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po situs not being used in the narrow and technical sense of 
laid out, straightened, and stretched, but in the wider, more 
gen oral senso of laid or lying, and not at all containing the 
i lotion of death, not even with all the assistance afforded to it 
by the addition of corpus (for see “ ponere corpus,” even 
with the further addition of “ hnnio,” applied to persons in the 
perfect vigour of life and health, Ovid, Amor. J. II : 

“ mgcmuin « 1 ( 1 1’; i po/tnr corpus lnnm.'' 

Id., Art. Amid . ':L o 'J : 

“ clausa tilu fucrit promissa ianua nor to, 

pnrfer et innmmda ponere corpus him to 

but that notion being left to be gathered from tho words of the 
context : affatt disced ite ; mortem in v ex i am ; misekehitvk 
iiostis ; fact lis i altera sepulcri, &c. ; and so far is the 
position taken by Anchises from being that in which the atten- 
dants are directed by the nuncius to place the dead body of 
Phaedra — 

ofiduHTar' etcreivavres o.OKiov reuvr — 

and in which the chorus informs us the attendants proceed 
immediately to place it — 

yfo) yap w s venpov viv i><reivov<ri 077 — 

that it is the very opposite, viz., sueh uncared neglected jiosiiioii 
as had been assumed by Phaedra's body in the noose, or after it 
had been taken down from the noose and before the care directed 
by the nuncius had been bestowed on it. 

To recapitulate : The words positum corpus are equally 
applicable to any one of three states — laid (lying) alive; laid 
(lying) dead ; and laid (lying) dead and formally straightened, 
stretched, and laid out. Which is the state meant in any par- 
ticular case can only be shown by the context. In the case of 
Anchises the context plainly shows that tho state meant is that 
of laid (lying) dead. Pity that the natural and pathetic should 
have been turned into the absurd and ridiculous ; that the uni- 
versal destiny, the common lot of man, the position in which wc 
•arc all sooner or later to be placed — viz., that of being left to 
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die, left for dead — should he confounded with the particular 
attitude and set which it is the fashion to give to the bod}' after 
it is dead ! 

Corpus strengthens positum. Anchises dot's not say, “ take 
leave of me laid here, as you would take leave of me if I were 
laid here dead,” but “ take leave of the body (awfia, Tlurip. 
Elect r., just quoted), laid here as if it were dead.” 

Sic positum, ho laid; so placed ; iu this position, no matter 
what the position may be. Compare Ed. >. ; 


“ el vos, o lauri, carpum, ot to, proxima myrlo ; 
sic positt/c qucmiam suaves miscotis odoros.” 


Ant 

HE 


/. 6S‘J : “ sic? te xxtjtosifa- crudelis abessem.” I lor. Sat. 1. !. 

. . . “ lrporeni veiiator ut altn. 

in nive seclctur, positum sic tan gore uolit, 
rantal ' ’ 


( where Orelli : “ In verbo autem dc inest notio: commode ac 
sine ullo labore leporem tolli posse”). Ilor. Carm. i. 11. Li : 

%t cur non sub nltn v<‘l platano, vcl hue 
pinu it r centra sic Icmcro ... x 

potamus uncti ?’ T 

Sic, o sic. — The 0 and the second sic are added for the sake 
of pathos, and to show still more clearly that Anchises not 
merely bids his friends take leave of him where he was then 
laid, but bids them take leave of him as if he were laid there 
dead. Wo must punctuate sic, o sic, and not with the editors, 
Heyne, Brunek, Wakefield, Wagner (ed.IIeyn. and 1801), Lade- 
wig, sic o, sic. In order to express the pathos, the exclamation 
must go to the second sic ; otherwise there is an anticlimax. 


20 * 
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IPSE MANU MORTEM IN YEN I AM MISEREBITUll HOST1S 
KXUVIASQUE UETET EAUILIS 1 ACTURA SEPULUKI 
lAMPRIDEM IN VIS US 1)1 VIS KT IN UTILIS ANXOS 
DEMOROR EX QUO ME DIVUM PATER ATQUK ITOMINUM REX 
l-ULMI N IS A EFIjA YIT VENT IS KT COXTHHT 10 X I 


Ipse mam . — “ M ynu hostis,” Servius, Moyne. No; / myself 
trith nt y own hand. Compare “ipsa manu ” (Ueory. k- </?9), 
thou thyself with thine own hand; “ ipso manu” (Am. d. JdO ; 
o. did; 5. 2J±l ; 7. IfiJ), he himself with his own hand; “ipsa 
maim” (7. 021), she herself with her own hand ; “illomanu” 
(0. 395; 12. 899), he with his hand; “ ilia maim ” (11. 816), 
he with her hand. 

Ipse mam; mortem lwkmam. — Not mortem maxu (which 
had been only riolent death) , but in yen lam maxu, trill find by 
tny ha itd , i. o. by fiyhtiny. Compare verse 434: “ meruisse 
manu ; ” 11. 110 : “ helium fiuire manu ; ” Sil. 4. 47 : “ metui 
poperere mauu.” That it is death by fighting Anchises means, 
and not deatli by suicide (“ Solbst werd’ iehmieh todten,” Yoss. 
“ Mann mortem invenire valet manutn sibi infer ref Wagner, ed. 
lleyii.) appears sufficiently, first from the just-adduced examples 
of manu used in the sense of pugnando, and secondly from 
the immediately connected miskrebitur iiostis, exuviasque 
p etet — the enemy, in compassion to the wretched old man who 
endeavours to fight, will put an end to his troublo by killing him, 
and will be the more ready to do so in order to get possession of 
his spoils. 

Miskrebitur host is. — “Nullus dubito, quin post invkniam 
partieula ant exciderit,” Wagner. No, by no means ; there is 
no division, no disjunction, no alternative. Miskrebitur hostis 
assigns the how he will find his death by fighting : the enemy 
will take pity on him and put him out of the way. Compare 
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11. 493 : 

“ figite mo, si qua est pictas, in me omnia tela 
coniicite, o Rutnli, me primam absuniite ferro ; 
ant tu, magne pater divum, miserere, tuoqne 
in visum hoe detrude eaput suh Tartara telo 


;dso, 10. G76 : 


vos o potius misereseitc, venli ; 


in rupes, in saxa volens vos Tunius at loro 
tevte ratem, sue risque vadis immittite syrtis, 
quo neque me Rutnli, nee eonseia fama sequatHr.” 


It is not the old man whom the enemy will kill in compassion, 
but the old man fighting ; they will rightly judge that his only 
"object is to he killed, not to survive his country and friends, and 
therefore they will kill him, to do which act of mercy they will 
have the additional motive, viz., of obtaining his spoils. Hie 
mistake committed by the commentators hero is precisely the 
same as that which they have committed at verse 521. In 
neither ease have they been able to see that the pitiable object 
was not the old man, but the old man reduced to the extremity 
of using arms. 

Miserebitur hostis. Compare Val. Flacc. 1. 323* (Alci- 
medo lamenting the departure of J ason) : 

. . . *' * si fata reduruut 

to milii, si trepidis plneabilo mat films uequor ; 
possum cquidem lucemque pati, longumque tiniomn. 
sin nliud Fortuna parat, miserere parentum, 
mors bona, dum mot us est, nee adhuo dolor.” 

Facilis iactura skpulcri. — “Hoe a summa rerum omnium 
desperatione profectum ut no sepulcri quidem iactura move- 
atur,” Wagner (1861), Ladewig (1855). I think not ; inasmuch 
as, no matter how great the despair, the loss of the sepulchre was 
still to be lamented, that loss being the worst and last loss, and 
the care of the poor remains clinging even to the most unhappy, 
the most desperate. How then is the iactura skpulcri, this 
worst and last loss, so facilis to Anchises ? The explanation is 
to he found in what immediately follows. He had been smitten 
with lightning, and so marked out by Jove himself as a repro- 
bate unworthy of sepulture (iampkidem, &c.) Compare Festus, 
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Fragm . o rod. Fames. (Mueller's Fcstus, p. 178) : 44 In Numae 
Pompili regis legibus script-urn esse : 4 Si hominem fulmen 
lovis occisit, lie supra genua tollitor,’ et alibi : 4 homo si fulmine 
oceisus est, ei iusta nulla fieri oportet ; ’ ” and again, p. 210 : 
44 Pestiferum fulgur dicitur, quo mors oxiliumve significari solet.” 
See also Artemidorus, Oncirocr. 0 (ed. lieiff.) : Ou yap oi 
KCpavvtoOevTtc juETanOevrai, a\X oi rov av xnro rov : rvpog KaTa\v)(j)- 
OuxTtv, tvravOa Oanrovrai. Pers. 2. 27 : 

“ tristo iarcs lucis ovitniulumquc bidontal." 

The loss of a sepulchre now by the sacking of the city was a light 
loss, facie is i acti ka, to a man who, having been struck many 
years ago by Jove’s lightning, had from that time lingered on, a 
useless castaway, hated by the gods, despised by men, and un- 
worthy even of a sepulchre. If he lost the sepulchre now by the 
sacking of the city, it was no more than he might have expected 
ever since the day lie was struck by J ove’s lightning, on which 
day it had been better for him he had died (iamprioem demo non 
annos). So explained, the v acilis iacitra sepiuri, which has 
appeared to commentators so inconsistent with the religious cha- 
racter of Ancliises, is not only not irreligious, but on the contrary 
in the highest degree religious, as a bowing to and submission 
of the entire will to the will of J ove. It is at the same time in 
the most perfect harmony with the changed feelings and conduct 
of the same eminently religious man, that as soon as convinced 
by two signs from heaven that he had been precipitate in form- 
ing his judgment of the disposition of Jove towards him, he 
should have allowed his son to rescue him. 

Facius iactura sepulcri, exactly as Liv. 5. 39: “Facikm 
iacturam esse seniorum, relictae in urbi titique periturae turbae.” 

Iampriuem. — T his word and the sentence to which it belongs 
stand in the most intimate connexion with the immediately pre- 
ceding. It is as if Anchises had said : 44 the loss of the sepulohre, 
great a loss as it is, is a light loss to one who lias been so many 
years under the ban of the Omnipotent, and marked out by Him 
as undeserving of any respect and honour both during life and 
after death.” 

Fut.mixis afklavit ventis et contigit ignt. — A ccording 
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to the vague natural philosophy of the ancients, the noise oi' 
thunder was produced by the clashing of winds, on each other 
or on the clouds, as Claud, in Rvfin. 2. 221 : 


“ quantum non Italo percmsa Ceraimia fluctu: 
quantum non madidis clUn tonltrm Coris;” 

and the thunderbolt -itself (fulmon) consisted of vent us and 
oi* ignis, ms Lueret. 0. 274: 

“ lioic, ubi vr/tttfs, oas idem qui coi»il in iinum 
forte locum quemvis, oxprossit multa vaporis 
semina, sequo sirnul cum oo eommiscuit if/ni ; 
insinuatus iboi vortex vorsatur in alto, 
et calidcis acui t ftilmen foraacibus ini us.” 


And so not only the scholiast of the Veronese Palimpsest, com- 
menting on our text (KeiPs cd., p. 89, 1. 9) : “ Ventumque 
igneum fulmen vocant,” but our author himsolf, in his account 
of the manufacture of the thunderbolt by Vulcan, 8. 4B0 : 
“ rutili tres ignis et alitis Austri.” 

In the division of the simple thesis f n Inline po reus sit 
into two distinct theses, each relating to a distinct constituent of 
the general subject (“fulmen”), our author has only exhibited 
his usual manner. See Rem. on 1. 550. The “ vonti” being 
supposed to be the less, the “ ignis” the more, solid part of the 
“ fulmen,” it is with the strictest propriety that a kki.wit is 
assigned to the former, and contkut to the latter, Compare 
Callim. Hymn . in Dianam , 11G : 

. . . a7 ro (f)\oyos rj\J/ao ttoitjs 

M v(T<a ( v Ov\v/jlttw <pa€OS S’ everjKas avr/mr}!/ 
curficffTov, to pa irarpos airo(rra(ov(ri K€pavvoi. 


Stat. Th eh. 5. GSG ; 

. . . “ moti tamen aura eucurrit 

fitlmiuis «.*t sumtnns libavit vertioe cristas.” 

And ftil. 1. 252 (ed. Rup.) : 

“ spec tar uni Poeni tremuitque oxercitiis Astur, 
torquentem cum tela Iovom, ponnixtaque niiuliN 
fulm 'ma , ct oxcussos ventorum Jtatibns igne* 
turbato tvansiret [Hannibal] eqiio.” 
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Affi.ayit, precisely our blasted; ns Milton, Par. Lost , 
//. 9## ; “the blasting, vollied thunder and the Italian rcnto, as 
Dante : “ eol fulmine me ventc>.” Compare also Liv. 28. 23 : 
“ ambusti afflatu vaporis Plin. Paneg. 00 : “ IJtrumque nos- 
trum ille optimi cuiusque spoliator ct carnifex stragibus amico- 
rum, et in proxintum iaeto fulmine afflaxerat and, quoted by 
Wagner, Liv. 30. 0 : “saucii afflatique incendio.” 

Contigjt. — A ccording to the peculiar import of con, struck 
violent hj , with force. 


053. 


FATOQUE URGENT! INCUMHERE VELLET 


I am not aware of a satisfactory explanation of this passage by 
any commentator. Servius’s (od. Lion) “ Simile est ut curren - 
tern incitare, praccipitantem impeller e. ” can hardly be called an 
explanation at all ; at most and best tells what the Yirgilian 
sentiment resembles; while Hey lie’s “ h. c. exitium quod vol sic 
imminebat accelerare. Urgent quae instant; ut, quae casum 
minantur his si incumbimus , ea impellimus ut proruant” is a 
mere vague generalization from which the reader is left to collect 
if he can that Aeneas, in Ileyne’s opinion, implores his father 
not to push impending fate so hard as to bring it toppling over 
on himself and friends — a picture which, if it be verily the pic- 
ture intended by Yirgil, the reader will, I hope, have less diffi- 
culty in realising than I have. 

But if Servius and his followers are so little precise as to 
afford no information at all, and put us off with sound in the 
place of sense, La Cerda is not only explicit but positive, and re- 
gards the tncumbere of Anchises on fate as beyond all doubt the 
inoumbere of the suicide on the drawn sword (“Sumpta pro- 
culdubio locutio ab his qui incumbunt gladiis ut se interimant”) ; 
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and La Cerda is followed, says Forbiger, for I have not the 
Zeitschrift before me, by Haeckermann : “ Inc cm here fato, ex 
analogia loentionis incumbere gladio, fcrro” Plausible, however, 
as at first sight this explanation appears to be, and deservedly 
great as is my respect for both La Cerda and Haeckermann, I 
have found it impossible to reconcile myself ’to an allusion in 
incumbere fato to incumbere ferro, and preferred to remain in 
doubt until time, that great revealer of secrets, should perhaps 
throw in my way some truer parallel for incumbere fato than 
incumbere ferro. Nor had I long to wait, the desired parallel 
presenting itself almost immediately in “incumbere fortunae/’ 
Sil. 7. 241 (of Hannibal) : 

“ For tuna v Libya incumbU , flat u quo seeundo 
fldit agons puppim” 

\Jeam on fortune , puts pressure on fortune so as to make it go on 
faster]. This was the first true parallel which presented itself. 
The next was “instare fatis, ” Sil. 1. 268 (of the same 
Hannibal) : 

“ ergo iu.tt at fatis , et rumpeve foedora eertns 
qua (latur intorea Ruru am comprendere hello A 

gaudet, et extremis pul.sat Capitolia terriu” 

| presses on the fates, viz., so as to make theta more faster]. And 
the third was “ addere cursum fatis,” Sil. 12. 45 : 

“ eu qui nos segnes et neseire addere cursum 
fatis iactastis” 

[to add speed to the fates, to make the fates go faster ]. Not only 
then were both La Cerda and Haeckermann wrong, entirely 
wrong, but Conington (“ to lend his weight to the destiny that 
was bearing us down”) was entirely wrong too, and old Servius 
was right, and understood his author well, however little pains 
he took to explain him intelligibly to the uninitiated. 

Urgenti. — Is urgenti transitive, either meaning, as it must 
mean with La Cerda and Haeokermann, pressing on him (An- 
chises), or meaning, as it means with Conington, pressing cm us 
(“ bearing us down”) ? or is urgenti intransitive, as it is with 
Servius, and does it mean, as it means with Servius, merely 
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hastening ? I need hardly answer : intransitive, and means, 
with Servius, merely hastening. Compare Liv. 5. 22 : “ Quod 
decern aestates 'hiemesque continuas circumsessa [Veii] . . . 
postremo, iam fato turn denique urgenti, operibus tamen, non vi, 
expugnata est.” Lucan, 10. 30 (of Alexander the (treat) : 

11 porquo Asiae populos fatis urgent thus art us 
humann nun strafe mil." 

Yirg. Georg. ■>. 700; 

. . . *• Hummoequo sonorcm 

(taut silvuf, loiigupio urgent ad littora iluctus." 

IJiuiKXTi lNcrM here. — C ompare Plaut. Aula l . 7. 7 : 

“ si lienim vidot supcraro amorom, hoc sorvi e*se ollicium roor, 
rctimrc ad salutem ; non cum quo htatntbfff, no i Impel fare 

tlie “ impellore” of which passage corresponds to the incumbent: 
of our text, and the “ incumbat ” of wliich passage corresponds to 
the URCiENTI. 


(>57-(iC>l. 

MENK KFFKRRE FKDEM CiKXJTOR TE l»OSSE KKUCTO 
SEE R ASTI TAXTUMQEK XEFAS FAT RIO EXCIDIT ORE 
SI NIHIL EX TANTA SUPERIS PLACET URBK KELINQUT 
ET SEDET HOC AXIMO PERITURA EQIJ E ADHERE TROIAE 
TKQUE TUOSQUE IUVAT FATET 1ST I 1 ANUA LETO 


Mene efferre . . . sperasti. — Not, hast thou expected me to more 
my foot? but is it me (me, thy affectionate son) whom thou expected '*t 
to move , &c. ? Compare 5. 848, and Rem. ; and 1. 37, and Rem. 

Et skdet hoc ANiMo. — Compare 5. 418 : “ idque pio sedet 
Aeneae.” The metaphor is taken from a balance, of which that 
scale in which the greater weight is placed is said seder e ; see 
Tibull. 4. 1. 41: 
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“ iusta pari preftiitur vduti cum pondcre libra, 
prona nee hue plus parto sedet, ncc surgit ab ilia.” 

Patet isti ianua LETO. — “ Ad talem mortem ab hoste acei- 
piendam via patet ; ea mors facile obtineri poterit. . . . Idem 
quod (645) ipse manu mortem iNVENTAM,” Hoyne — confounding 
[with Thiel, who quotes Lucr. 1. 1104 : 

u uam quaeunque prims do parti corpora cesse 
constifues, hacc rebus crit pars ianua let hi 

Id. ■). 829 : 

<( baud igitur Iff hi praodusa est ianua menti 

Id. 5. o74 : 

“ hand igitur let hi praeolusa est ianua caelo,” 

as parallel and explanatory] the two very different, almost 
opposite, expressions, patet ianua let hi, avtojyptvai A Sou 
mtXaiy the door of death h open [Sil. 11. 186 (ed. Huperti} : 

. . . “ millo nos invida tanto 

armavit natura bono, quam ianua mortis 
quod patet, et vita non aequa cxirc potestas.” 

Yal. Place. 8. 878 : 

. . . “ non si mortalia membra A 

sortitusque breves, et parvi tompora fati 
]>erpetimur, socius superi quondam ignis Olympi, 
fas ideo miscorc neces, ferroquo morantes 
nxigore bine aniinas redituraque somina caelo. 
quippe noc in ventos, nec in ultima solvimur ossa : 
ira manot duratque dolor; cum deinde tremondi 
ad solum venere Iovis, quostuque nefandam 
edocuere nec cm, patet ollis ianua letki , 
atque iterum remeare licet ; comes una sororum 
additur, et pariter terras atquQ acquora lustrant. 
quisque suos sontes inimicaquc pectora poenis 
implieat, ct varia meritos formidine pulsant.” 

Eurip. Hipp. 56 (of Hippolytus) : 

. . . ov yap oiS* avecay/i* vas irv\as 

A Sou, <paos Tf \our$iov rofo’ 

Id, Hecnh. 1 : 

H kw, VfKpcav KfvOftcova K&t c kotov ir i/A as 
Anrwr, w* Aifys X*>P IS Btow, ■ 

noAu&vpos, Etta &r\s irats ycyws rrj s Kuraevi, 

Upiapov Tf iraTpos], 
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nnd patkt ianua lkto, the door is open to death , i. o., open for 
death to enter in. Comparo Gul. Tyr. Bell. Saer. 15. 22 : ‘‘Hoe 
vir audiens magnanimus, licet doloris angeretur immensitato, et 
mortem non dubitaret ad esse, pro foribus, imperiali tanien maies- 
tate constanter observata, sprevit,” &c. 

Out of this confusion Mr. Conington in vain endeavours to 
extricate himself: “ 4 Leti ianua’ and similar expressions occur 
repeatedly in Lucretius, e. g., 5. 873, ‘baud igitur leti praeclusa 
est ianua caelo.’ Virgil has perhaps varied the image a little, 
though it is not clear whether he means the door that leads to 
death, or, as the dative would rather suggest, the door through 
which death may come. . . . The latter interpretation is 
favoured by two passages which Henry quotes — Plin. Ep. 7. IS: 
4 ilia ianuam famae patefeeit ; ’ and Tor. Ilea at. 3. 7. 72 : 4 Quan- 
tam fenestram ad nequitiam patefeceris ! ’ ” Instead of saying 
44 it is not clear whether,” &c., Mr. Conington should have said 
it is perfectly clear and certain that the meaning is the door for 
death to enter stands open ; and instead of requoting my insuffi- 
cient quotations of twenty years ago, might have quoted Ovid, 
ex runt. 2. 7. 37 : 

“ sod quia res timida est oinnis miser, et quia Ion go 
tomj)oro laetitiae ianua clausa nieae est,” 

Id. Fast. 5. 502 : 44 hospitibus ianua nostra patetf 1 need 
hardly point out to the reader how inharmonious— nay, how 
inconsistent both with tho determination of Anchises to remain 
where he is, and with the announcement of Aeneas that Pyrrhus 
will be there immediately — are the words patkt isti ianua lkto 
understood to mean, the door to death is open to you , there is 
nothing to hinder you from going out to meet him ; how perfectly 
consistent in the sense, the door is open for death to enter , the 
whole meaning being then: 44 You are determined to remain 
here and die : there is nothing to hinder you ; the door is open 
for death to enter in, and enter in he will immediately in the 
shape of Pyrrhus, who does not hesitate to butoher the son before 
the eyes of the father — the father at the altar.” 
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NUXQUAM OMNKS 1101)1 K MORI KM UR IXTIl/l I 


Commentators stumble over this passage more than they need. 
‘‘Nunquam pro mod,'' .says A.elius Houatus, quoting our text, ad 
Terent. Axhlph. !. 1. 7J. “ Nunouam pro non” repeats Servius 

(ed. Lion) ; and “ nuxquam. pro non” re-repeats ITeyne — all 
of them, in order to get -rid of tlie apparent incongruity nun- 
quam — no die, content to reduce passion’s strongest negative 
nuxquam (/. e., uon-unqmim, never, not ever, not for all time) 
to the cool, common-place, simple negative non [not for the 
present time, the time in which the negative is uttered). 1 
would not bo fractious, but I must protest against this cutting 
down of MiXQi AM, non unquam, into mere non, especially 
of mxquam in this emphatic position of first word in the sen- 
tence. I would not so deal even with Juvenal’s “nuUquamne 
reponam” — how much less with the nunqvam of Aeneas, first 
word of the short sentence with which the hero sums up as he 
rushes forth to be revenged and die. Lot us go back a little. 
It was plain to Aeneas that the only safety either for himself or 
his family was in flight. But his father was immovable in the 
determination not to fly. He was himself equally determined 
not to desert his father. The conclusion was obvious : death for 
all — 

HOC EKAT, ALMA 1\\ HENS, Qt’Ol) ME PER TELA, PER UrNKS 

Kill PIS, VT ME1UIS HOSTEM IN PEN F.TR AL1IIU S, LTQl'E 

ASCANIUM, PATREMQUJ! MEUM, IP XTAUl’E CHE US A M, 

ALTEllUM IN ALTER11S MAI TATOS SANGUINE CEUN AM? 

The thought is intolerable to Aeneas, and he calls for arms. He 
will at least not sit there to see his whole family butchered and 
be butchered himself along with them. Ho will have some 
revenge. “Never” he cries, “shall we all die to-day unrevenged. 
You are determined that we shall all die to-day. Be it so: but 
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it shall near he that wc all die to-day unrevenged” [compare 
Sil. 4, p. 07 : 

“ <Iii patrii 

talin’ me letho tantu inter praelia nuper 
servastis ? fortunac aniinam hane exscinderc dextra 
indignum eat visum P redde, o, me mate, perielia, 
redde liosti, lieeat bellanti areessere mortem, 
t|ttnm patriae fratrique probem”]. 


Aeneas’s m xquam is not in place of non, denies more strongly 
than it is possible for non to deny — denies not merely for the 
moment in which it is uttered, but for all future time. It is 
more impassioned than non in the very ratio in which it is less 
logical. Logie is the last thing emotion ever thinks of. 

1Iodle. — lint commentators are always logical ; and, disap- 
pointed — even Donatus himself — in cutting down xu '.xquam to 
mere non, change their hand, and letting nunquam stand un- 
shorn (“ Nunquam plus asseveration is liabet quam non , ut Vir- 
gilillS : MJ XQUAM OMNES HODIE MORIEMUR INULTI,'’ DoiiatllS 
ad Terout. Amir. ?. J. 7), vent all their malice on hodie: : “ Hodie 
autem aut abundat, nt ne xquam omnes hodie moriemur ix- 
ui/L'i [Donat, ad Terent. Adolph, 2. .//, a hint which Yoss 
taking, translates our text thus: 4 nio doch sinken wir all’ un- 
geraehet dein tode ! 9 and is praised by Thiel for so doing : 
4 Voss ubersetzt mit reelit iiodie nichf ’ J, aut nunquam hodie pro 
nullo tempore hums did, quia nunquam per se generalo est ” — the 
former of which interpretations, not fixing for any particular 
time, still less for to-day, either the slaughter of Aeneas and 
his family or the revenge which Aeneas promises both himself 
and family for that slaughter, deprives the sceno of the interest 
and pathos attaching to inevitable immediately impending de- 
struction avenged on the instant to the utmost ability of the 
sufferers ; while the inordinate emphasis thrown on hodie by the 
latter — “ nullo tempore Indus diei,” at no time of this day — 
necessarily suggests at some time of some other day, a sentiment 
repudiated by the whole context . 

But harsh and unmerited as has been the treatment which 
sometimes the nu xquam, at other times the hodie, of our text 
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has received from former commentators, hardier and still nunc 
unmerited that which both words at once have received at the 
hands of Mr. Conington, who, not content in his paraphrase of our 
text (“ if my father dooms himself and the rest of the family 
to an unrosisting death, I will not share it ”) with both cutting 
down nuxquam to mere non, and omitting noon: altogether, 
refers ns for further information to his note on Erf. J. where 
we are told that “ the phrase [‘ nunquam hodie ’J is found in 
the comic writers ... as an arch way of saying that a thing 
shall not be, and ‘hodie’ seems to be a sort of comic pleon- 
asm.” (!) Poor, almost forgotten Pliaer knew better than 
either Donatus, or Voss, or Heyne, or Thiel, or ( onington, and 
more than three hundred years ago (July, 1535) in Kilgerran 
forest, correctly and vigorously, without eke or omission, or 
exaggeration or perversion of any kind, translated : “ never 
shall we die this day unvenged all.” Compare Tacit. JIM. /. .21) : 
“ ipsius imperii vicem doleo, si nobis aut porire hodie neeesse est, 
ant, quod aeque apud bonos miserum est, oecidere/’ Eurip. 
Hipp. 21 : 

a o' us € / a rjjiaprrjK*, ri/xupturofiai 

bnroAvrop ep TTjS'ij/uepa. X 

Soph. Oaf. Co/. Kill : 

. . . u> rtKva, 

o vk ear* e0* ujj.it/ rr\S‘ *v rj/uepa war-tip, 
oAutAe yap Srj wavra ra/ta, kojiuti 
r-qv SvenrupTjrov e/xot rpoiprfv. 

Soph. Track. 7.U : 

top avSpa top cop ktOi, tup S' e/xop Aeyai 
7r arepa, KaraKTeiPaaa rrjS ’ fv rj/xepa. 

And also — not correctly only, but conformably to the very com- 
monest usage — Erasm. Colloq. Opulent . Sordid#: “‘Ileus/ in- 
qiumi, 4 Orthogone, erit hodie pereundum fame ?’ ” 
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672-684. 


INSERT A HAM — V ASCI 


VAIL LKCT . (vs. 083). 

MOM.* I Fir. Ill P. Manut. ; La Cerda; D. Heins.; N. Heins. (1670) ; 
Philippe; Pott.; Wagn. (184.5; Led. Vin/.) ; Wakef. Crit. 

p. 227). 

MOLLIS I Vat., Pal., Med. 11. cod. Canon. (Puller) (mollks) ; “ In antiquis 
aliquot codd.,” Pierius. Ill Meyne; Brunck ; AVakef. (in loco); Wagn. 
(ed. Hcyn. and Praest.) ; Thiel ; Voss ; Lade wig ; Haupt ; Ilibb. ; (Jon. 

0 Rom., St. Gaff. 


Inskhtaham. — Incorrect substitution of the frequentative for the 
ordinary form, merely because inserebam could not be fitted 
into an Hexameter verso. See Kone, “ Ueber die Spraclie der 
Romisch. Epiker,” p. 159. There is, however, this peculiar 
propriety in the word invert, used in whichever form, that the 
strap or handle of the shield through which the arm was passed 
was (as we are informed by Caol. Bliod. ad locum) technically 
denominated insertorium. 

Fuxdkre lumen apex. — “Apex proprie dicitur in summo 
flaminis pileo virga lanata, hoc est, in cuius extremitate modica 
lana est ; quod primum constat apud Albam Ascanium statuisse. 
Modo autem summitatem pilei intelligimus,’ > Servius, followed 
by Burmann and Leopardi. An interpretation to which I object, 
(1), that if the fire had been in the cap, the first thing to do was 
to pull off the cap, and that nothing can be more ridiculous than 
the figure made by lulus in the picture in the Vatican Frag- 
ment (reproduced in Pozzoli’s [Romani e Peracchi’s] Dizionario 
della Favola , tav. 72), where two attendants are represented 
pouring water on the cap on the top of lulus’ s head ; and (3!), 
that the “flammeus apex ” which burned on the top of the head 
of Servius Tullius, and which was the prototype of the apex of 
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our text, was plainly not the apex or tuft of a cap, hut an apex 
of flame, “ flammeus apex Ovid, Fast . 6. 629 : 

“ signa dedit genitor tunc cum caput igne corusco 
contigit, inque comis flam mens arsit apex; *’ 

Liv. 1. 39 : “ Puero dormienti, cui Servio Tullio notnen fuit, 
caput arsisse ferunt, multorum in eonspectu,” in both which 
accounts, the prosaic no less than the poetic, the miraculous 
burning is not of a head-dress, but of the head itself or hair. 
Compare Horn. It. 18. 205 : 

ap<f>i 5e oi K€(pa\r) ve<pos €<rr€<p€ Sta Beacov 
Xpv<r*ov‘ 6K 8’ avrov 5 a tpKo'fa tc afKpavococrav. 

Val. Flacc. 3. 186 : 

“ acccssorc (nefas!) tenebris fallacibus aeti 
Tyndaridac in sesc : Castor prius ibat in ictus 
nescius ; ast illos nova lux, sulntns que diremit 
front is apex." 

Claud. U Cons. Honor. 192 : 

. . . “ ventura potestas 

elaruit Ascanio, subita cum luce comarum 
innocuus flagrarct apex , Phrygioque volutus 4 

verticc fatalis redimirei tempora candor.” 

Sil. 16. 118: 

‘‘ huic [Masinissae] fesso, quos dura fuga et. nox suascrat ntra, 
earpenti sonmos subitus rutilante coruscum 
vGrticc fulsit apex , erispamquc involverc visa cst 
mitis flanima comam, atque hirta se spargere fronte.” 

Also — an example of the application of the same term to the 
pointed summit of a real fire — Silius, 10. 556 : 

“ turn, face conieeta, populatur fervid us ignis 
„ flagrantem molem, et, rupta caliginc, in auras 

actus apex claro perfundit lumine carnpos.” 

The two substantives, apex and flamma, taken together 
present the precise picture which is afforded by “ flammeus 
apex,” Ovid, Fast. 6. 630 , quoted above, exactly as in verse 722, 

“ vesta super fulvique instemor pelle leonis,” 

\ 

the two substantives “veste” and “j:>elle” present the precise 

HENRY, AEXE1DEA, VOL. II. 21 
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picture Avhioh had been a Horded by vesle p cilice a. Sec Item, 
on 721. The same words are united, with the samo effect, 
10. 270, where 

“ ardet nj)vx oapiti. c ri^tisquc :i vnti CQjlatmiw 
fundi tin 1 ” 

is exactly equivalent to “ flammeus apex ardet eapiti, cristisque 
a vert-ice funditm\” See Item, on 10. 270. 

Tactuqtjk innoxia molles. — Tactu innoxia, “ unschadlich 
beruhrend,” Voss. “ Quae tactu non nocet ; nihil consumens,” 
Forbiger. “ Tactu innoxio,” Conington. I think rather, 
harmless to be touched; that would not harm you if you meddled 
with it; just as Georg. 3l!fl6 9 “mala tactu vipera,” where “mala 
tactu ” seems to bo the precise correlative of tactu innoxia. 
If an active signification had been intended it is more probable 
the word employed would have been at tactu, as 7. 350. It is 
at least remarkable that our author speaking of the viper being 
touched should use (Georg. J. 16 ) as here the simple, and 
speaking of the viper touching should use (7. 350) the compound, 
word. Compare the Greek iva^ncy good to be touched , i. e., 
smooth, or so/t. 

This interpretation being adopted, the reading of the next 
word is determined to be not molli, but, in conformity with 
the weight of MS. authority, either mollis, as descriptive of 
flamma, or molles, as descriptive of comas. But mollis is not 
wanting for flamma, that subject being already sufficiently 
provided for in tactu innoxia ; and comas, otherwise without 
an epithet, requires some description. We come thus to choose 
molles, and find our choice confirmed, first by the very similar 
“ est molles flamma medullas ” of the fourth book ; secondly, by 
flic proof left behind by Sidonius Apollinaris that tho reading 
in his time Avas molles ( Carm . §. ll!f) : 

“ .sic loquitur natura deos ; cunctantis Iuli 
lambebunt toreros incendia blanda capillos 

and thirdly, by the consideration that mollis is (see Forbiger 
nd locum) a very usual epithet for the hair.* 

* [Among Or. Henry's MSS, tho following remark occur.*, dated March, 1861, 
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089 - 691 . 

IUP1TEH OMN 1 POT EX S PRECIHUSSI FLECTERIS ULUS 
ASPICE XOS HOC TANTUM ET SI PIET ATE MKREMUR 
DA DEIXDE AUXILIUM PATER ATQUK IIAKUOMINA FIRM A 


VAR. LECT. 

ASPICE KOS HOC TANTUM j I /V.,* Med. ([£Os), Vvr. Ill ]>. 
Heins.; Wagner (oil. Heyn., cd. 1861); Lad.; Haupt; Ribb. 

[punctL] aspice XOS I HOC TANTUM j III Venice, 1471; X. Heins.: 
Philippe; llcyne; Brunek ; Wakef.; Pott. 

[ pund.'] ASPICE NOS j HOC TANTTM III Yen. U7d ; P. Alunut. 

0 Horn., St. Galt. 

VAR. LECT. 

AuxiuuM I Vat., Pal., Med., Vcr. Ill Cyntli. Cenet. ; Rom. 117.};' 
Jul. Scalig. Poet. 3. 36; P. Manut. ; La Cerda; I). Heins. ; X. Heins. 
(1671) ; Philippe ; Heyne ; Brunek ; Wakef. ; Pott. ; Wagn. (ed. Heyn., 
Led. Virg ., cd. 1861) ; Coningt. 

AUQUiiiUM III Probus (ad Evlng. 6.31); Peerlk ; Keil (Ph dot. Gutting, 
vol. 2, p. 166) ; Lad. ; Haupt ; Ribb. ; Weidner. 

0 Pom., St. Gall . 


and as I am not certain that the view given in the text embodies Ids final opinion, 
I here insert the other as a note. — E d.] Molli, not mollks — first, hocauso the 
harmlessness of the flame requires to bo expressed more fully than by the single 
word innoxia. Secondly, tactu innoxia is a strange expression not at all analo- 
gous as alleged to “mala tactu,” Georg. 3. £16, where “ tactu ” is passive, whereas 
tactu in the construction tactu innoxia is active. Thirdly, because wo have tho 
expression t actus mollis both in Ovid, ex Ponto , 2. 7. 13 : 

“ membra reformidant ntollem quoque saucia tactu m” 

and in Sil. 6. 91 : 

. . . u nunc purgat vulnera lympha, 
nunc mulcct succis ; ligat inde, ac vcllera molli 
circumdat tactu , ct torpentes mitigat artus.” 

The reading, therefore, is molli, and the structure lam here tactu molli. 

* Bottari, therefore, is incorrect in placing a point after nos. There is no 
appearance at all in the MS. of a point in that situation. 


21 
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Observe the words iupiter omnipotkns (expressive of tlie power 
to relieve, even in so desperate an extremity) joined to all the 
verbs in the sentence ; the word pater (moving to exert that 
power) joined only to the immediate prayer of the petition, da 
dein dk a ux ilium, atquk ha ec on in a firm a. See Rem. on 
verse 552. 

Aspick nos ; hoc tantum. — This punctuation, which is that 
of Nicholas Ileinsius, renders aspice nos, already emphatic by 
its position at the beginning of the lino, still more emphatic by 
the sudden pause which separates it from the subsequent words ; 
see Rem. on verse 246. Wagner removes the pause, and con- 
nects hoc tantum closely with aspice nos : which arrangement 
— whilo it lias the effect, first, of diminishing the emphasis of 
the emphatic words aspice nos ; and, secondly, of substituting 
for a simple, pathetic, passionate exclamation, one hound up 
with a cool, phlegmatic, lawyerlike condition or limitation — is 
directly opposed to Virgil’s usual manner, which, as we have so 
often seen, is first to present us fully and boldly with the main 
thought, the grand conception, and then to modify, limit, soften 
down, adapt, or explain, afterwards. And so, precisely, on the 
present occasion, We have first the short, strong, emphatic aspice 
nos, and then, after a pause, hoc tantum : clo but so much and I 
am sure of all the rest . 

Aspice nos, look on us (i. e., in our trouble) ; see the trouble 
we are in. Look on ns, sec the trouble we are in, and I ask no 
more. Compare Aesch. JSuppl. 206 : Zevg Se ysvi njrtop iSoi [not 
the vocative, nor addressed to God, hut expressing a wish only : 
viay God look on us /j. Eurip. Hec . SOS (ed. Fix) (Hecuba speak- 
ing) : 

t5ou KavaOpycrov ot* Kcuca, 

Prudent. C a them. Hymn . o. 6: 

“ hue nitido, precor, iutuitu 
floete salutiferara faciem.” 

Aspice. — The opinion was, that your cause was safe, your 
wishes acceded to, your prayer granted, if the god or other per- 
son to whom your prayer was addressed looked on you, espe- 
cially if he looked on you with a mild and placid aspect. Compare 
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Aesch. Sttppf. 210 (chorus of Danaides) : 

iSoiro [Zeus] irpcvpcvovs air* oyu/xaros. 

Kcivov fleXovTos eu tcA cvrrjaci rate. 

Sil. 7. 239 : 

“ magnum ilhid, solisque datum, quos miti9 euntes 
Iupiter aspexity magnum est, ex hoste reverti ,, 

(with which contrast Aon. 10. U73 : 

“ sic ait, atquc oculos Butulorum r elicit amV’), 

Also Hesiod, Theog. SI : 

ovnva ript](TQvcri Aios Kovpai pcyaAoto t 
ycivopcvov r car itiwcri horp«p€(ay fiacrtXrjwv, 
t<jd pcv cm y\oi)cr<rrj y\ vtccpyv xciovoriv ccpayjv. 

Find. Isthm . 2. 18 (ed. Dissen) : 

cv K pica S’ cvpvardcvr)S ctS * AiroAAwu iuk 
7rope t* ayAaiau 
/cai ro0t 

(where Dissen : “ Benevolo aspexit”). 

In Italy at the present day every supplication for alms by 
the commonest beggar is prefaced by the identical' 1 prayer 
“ guardi,” so little have manners changed in two thousand years, 
and so narrow the line of demarcation between worshipper and 
beggar ; so insensibly does prayer merge in beggary. 

Hoc tantum. — Compare Claud. Bell. Gild. 31k : 

“ sed tantum perrailte cadat: nil poscimus ultra.” 

Epitom. Iliad os, 716 (of Dolon) : 

“ ille timore pavens, * vitam concedite,’ dixit, 

* hoc mum satis est.’ ” 

And — exactly parallel — Claud. Rapt. Pros. 3. 298: 

. . . “ liceat cognoscere sortem. 

hoc tantum . liceat certos habuisse dolores.” 

Also Sil. 4. 407 : 

“ post me state, viri, et pulsa formidine tantum 
aspicite.” 


And Sil. 2. 230 : “ spectacula tantum forte, viri.” 
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Piet ate, not our piety, viz., towards heaven, but our tender • 
ness, viz., towards each other. See Rem. on Aen. 1 . 1/j. There- 
fore the expression, aspice; took on us, see what a picture of 
family affection we present ; and so, precisely, Ovid, Trist. 3. f 33 
(addressing his friend, from exile) : 

“ quae pro te nt voveam miti pint ate moreris, 
liaesuraque xnilii tempus in omne fide ” 

[by your brotherly kindness and fidelity towards raej. 

Augurium. — N otwithstanding the preponderance both of 
manuscript and editorial authority in favour of auxilium, I am 
inclined to think that augtrium is the true reading: (1), on 
account of the very parallel passage of Sil. 15. 143, where on 
the occasion of a first prodigy’s being established by a second, 
sent as in our text by Jupiter himself, the word augurium is 
not only used but even repeated : 

. . . u bis terque coruseum 
nddidit augurio fulnien pater, et vttga late 
per subitum moto strepuere tonitrua imindo. 
turn vero caperc arma iubent, genibusque salutant 
summissi augurium , atque iret qua duccre divos 
perspiemim, et patrio lnonstraret seraita signo.” 

And ($), because the identical expression, “da, pater, augu- 
rium, 1 ” is used by our author himself, 3. 89 : 

da, pater, augurium atque animi* illabere nostnV’ 

Compare also 7. 259 : 

. . . “ dii nostra incopta secundent, 
auguri tmtqxie suum 

and Iscan. 2. 131 : 

. . . “ da, maxime, felix 

auapicium , hietum tribuas nubentibus omen.” 
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693-698. 

ET DE CARLO LAI'S A PER UMBRAS 
STELLA FACEM DUCENS MULT A CUM LUCJ5 CUCUHHIT 
ILLAM SUMMA SUPER LABENTEM CULMINA TECT1 
CERNIMUS 1DAEA CLAKAM SE CONDEKE SILVA 
SIGMA NT EMQU E VIAS TUM LONGO LIMIT E SULCUS 
DAT LUCEM ET LATE CIRCUM LOCA SULFURE FUMANT 


Et de, &c., . . . cucurrit. — Compare S. Matth. Ecang. 2. 9 : 
Kat iSov, o acTTijp, ov eiSov tv rrj avuroXr^ irpoiiy&v aurovcj , ewe* 
tXOiov £<tth trrava) ov »/i/ to i raiSiov. In “ Saunders’s News- 
Letter,” of July 25, 1844, there is, in an extract from a letter, 
the following account of a meteor, seen almost on the same 
spot, and presenting precisely the same appearances as that seen 
by Aeneas : — “ Constantinople, July 3. — On Sunday last, five 
minutes before sunset, we had a splendid sight here.* The 
atmosphere was hazy, but without cloud. Thermometer about 
90°. An immense meteor, like a gigantic Congreve rocket, 
darted, with a rushing noise, from east to west. Its lightning 
course was marked by a streak of fire, and, after a passage of 
some forty or fifty degrees, it burst like a bombshell, but with- 
out detonation, lighting up the hemisphere with the brilliancy 
of the noon-day sun. On its disappearance, a white vapour re- 
mained in its track, and was visible for nearly half an hour. 
Everybody thought it was just before his eyes, but it was seen 
by persons twelve and fifteen miles to the northward, in the 
same apparent position, and positively the self-same phenome- 
non. Many of the vulgar look upon it as a very bad omen, 
whilst others attribute it to the warm weather, which continues. 
The thermometer stands, at this moment, at 91° in the shade, 
and in the coolest spot could be selected.” 

Summa super labentem culmina tecti. — Compare Apollon. 
Rhod. 1. 774 (ed. Beck), of Jason : 
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J3rj 8’ t/ievai Tport a<rrv f <pauvot acrrcpi itro r, 
ov pa r« vijyaT€7)<riv c cpyopLtvai Kakv$ri<ri 
vv/upai 8r)r) aavro Bojjlvv vire pavrcWovra, 

Kai cr<pi<rt kvovgoio 5i’ ijfpos o/ijuara Bekyet 
KakQV €p€vdOfA€VOSj yOVVTOi 8f T€ 7]l$€0t0 
irapBevos ifiupovaa /ter’ akkoSairoio'iv eovros 
avbpaaiv, « Key puv fxvf](rrr\v ko/awcti toktj€J. 
r <a ikc\os rrpo irokyos ava anfiov rjtev rjpus. 

Cernimus, &c.— Wagner (Pm™/.)andForbiger, understand- 
ing the structure to be cl a ram signantemque vias se condere, 
have removed the pause placed by the two Stephenses, the two 
Ileinsii, and Heyne, after silva. The pause should undoubt- 
edly be replaced, signantem being connected by que, not with 
its unlike claram, but with its like labentem, and it being 
Virgil’s usual method thus to connect a concluding or winding 
up clause, not with the immediately preceding clause, but with 
one more remote. See llemm. on 2. 148; 3. 571; 4. 483; 5. 
522. 

Signantemque vias, ?>., marking the way; which way, 
being towards Ida, signified to Aeneas that he was to take 
refuge in Ida. Compare («) the way to the newly born Christ 
pointed out to the Magi by the star, Prudent. Cat hem. 12. 58 : 

“ exin sequuntur, perciti 
fixis in altum vultibus, 
qua Rtella sulcum traxerat 
claramque signabat viam .” 

(h), the pigeons pointing out to Aeneas his way to the golden 
bough, 6. 198 : 

“ observans, quae signa fvrant, quo tendero pergant.” 

(e), the way marked for Aoestes to heaven by the flaming 
arrow, 5. 525 : * 

“ namquo volans liquidia in nubibus arsit arundo, 
signavitque viam flammis.” 


(«f), the way towards Afrioa pointed out to Soipio by the fiery 
snake in the sky, Sil. 15. 139 : 
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“ ccee, per obliquum cacli squalentibus anro 
efFulgens maculis, ferri inter nubila visus 
anguis, et ardenti radiare per aera sulco, 
quaque ad caeliferi tendit plaga littus Atlantis, 
perlabi resonant® polo 

turn vero capere arma iubent, genibusque»salutant 
summissi augurium, atque iret, qua ducere divos 
perspicuum, ct patrio monstraret semita signo 

(e) , the way marked by the admiral's ship for the rest of the 
fleet to follow, Senec. Again . J+27 : 

“ signum recursus regia ut fulsit rate, » 

et clara lentum remigem monuit tuba, 
aurata prim as prora designat vias , 
aperitquo cursus, mille quos puppes secent.** 

(f) , the light placed on the turret by Hero to be “ signa viae” 
to Leander crossing the Hellespont, Ovid, Ilerohl 10. 35 : 

“ protinus in sumina vigilantia lumina turre 

ponimus, assuetae signa notamque vine.” 

(g) , the way from this same Ida to the Grecian encaiApment 
pointed out to Hector and the Trojan army by a miraculous 
cloud of dust, Horn. II. 12. 252 : 

• . . art Se Zevs Tepirttcepavyos 

wperev av y I Saiwv opeatv aye goto $ui\\ay t 
tj p * i0vr yrjtav Koyrqy tycpev avrap K^oway 
$€\y€ yoo v , Tpaxriy $6 kcu E aropt kvBos onafcv. 
tov irep tirj rcpaco'cri TrarotOoTts, rj5« &tr\<ptv 
pr}yyv<r6ai /*eya reixos A rr€ipyjrt(ov 

(and so the Schol. of the Veronese Palimpsest (KeiFs ed., p. 90, 
1. 21): “ Ait Troian os stellam ducem discessionis liabuisse”). 
And, (ft), Plut. in Caesar. : Tq St npo r ? jc pa\nQ [of Pharsalia] 
vvkti rag (f)v\aKag t<paStvovTog avrov, 7 rtpi to jlugovvktiov w(^0r\ 
Acquirae o vpaviov wvpog , qv v7rtpsvexQ* l<7av 70 ^ al<Ta P ° C orparo- 
irtSov, Xapirpav icai <j>XoyioSri yevojutwiv, tSo£t v tig to fIop7TijVou 
Karavtcrttv (thus indicating to him that he was to go towards 
Pompey, that he was to persist in his intention of fighting 
Pompey). 
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Signantem vias, not drawing or marking a path or line in the 
sky, but marking , or signifying , or pointing out the route , viz., for 
Aeneas, the method by which this is effected being explained in 
the immediately following words to be by drawing a long lumi- 
nous furrow in the sky : tuai longo limite sulcus dat luceai. 

Liaiite, track 6r path. Contiguous properties being anciently, 
as still very generally on the continent of Europe, separated from 
each other, not by a fence, but merely by a narrow intermediate 
space, along which (in order not to trespass on the ground on 
either side) it was usual for those who had business in the neigh- 
bourhood to walk, the term limes, primarily signifying a boun- 
dary or limit, came by a natural and unavoidable transition to 
signify a path, way, or track . Compare Stat. Theb. 12. 2J±0 : 
“ quoties amissus eunti limes?” [how often the way or path lost?] 


702 - 714 . 

DI — CEKElilS 


Di patrii. — Commentators being generally silent with respect to 
these words, the Virgilian student is left to himself to find out 
their meaning the best way he can. It occurs to him that it 
may be either gods of my country, or gods of my fathers. The 
difference, perhaps, is not great, but still he is curious to know 
whioh precisely was in Virgil's mind. If he has recourse to the 
translators he finds they are pretty well agreed that Virgil 
meant gods of my country — Surrey translating : 

“ 0 native gods ! your family defend;” 

Phaer : 

“ 0 oontrey gods ! our house behold . . . 

. . . “odelapatria 

eaeri muni Penati, a voi mi rondo 


Caro : 
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Pryden : 

“ keep, o my country gods ! our dwelling place ; ” 

and J. II. Voss, alone of translators of repute, rendering : 


. . . “ ich folg* euch, gotter der t viUer, 

wo ihr aucli f ain’t; erlialtet das llall3.’ , 

* 

Turning to Gresner’s excellent lexicon he finds two separate and 
distinct adjectives patrius, one placed under the head pater 
and the other under tho head p atria, and our text eitod as an 
example of the latter. Ho is quite persuaded, and for him it is 
to his country’s gods Anchises commends his house and grand- 
son. But let him beware. The minority or weaker side is 
shown by all experience to be oftener in the right than the 
majority or stronger side, and the present case constitutes no 
exception to the general rule. The m patrii of our text are 
the identical iraTpuoi Otoi which Aeneas carries out of Troy on 
his shoulders along with his pr)rpwot Otoi, or gods of his mothers, 
and therefore are and can only be gods of his fathers. Compare 
Xenoph. de Venat . 1 % Vj : A iveiag Se cruxrag pev rove 7rhrpa>- 
ovg kcu pr)T pioovg Oeovg, a to a a g Se kcu clvtov tov 7rarcpa y 
So£av evaeflEiag fSrjvcyicaro, wore kcu oi 7roXqutoi povu) bkuvu), ojv 
(Kpartjaav tv T poia, tSoaav ptj aruAriOrjvai. 

But the student has not been left equally free with respect 
to the relation these words bear to the context. A period at 
adsum in the editions shuts off di patkii from ductus, and 
throws those words wholly to skrvatk. In vain the bewildered 
student asks himself: Is not the ducitis no less than the ser- 
vate addressed to the di patrii ? Is it not the di patkii who 
have just sent the guiding leading star, signantem vias? Is it 
possible that ducitis can be addressed to Aeneas, Creusa, and 
Asoanius, and only servate to the di patrii ? that Anchises 
addresses in the first place his friends, and only in the second 
place his gods ; begins with his friends and ends with his friends, 
and bundles his gods into a parenthesis in the middle ? Again 
the commentators are silent, and of five translators three follow 
the editors, Surrey translating : 
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“ ‘ now, now/ quod he, * no longer I abide : 
follow I shall where ye me guide at hand, 
o native gods ! your family defend ; ’ ” 

Phaer: 


“ now, now, no more I let, lead where ye list, I will not swarve. 
o contrey gods, our house behold, my nevew safe preserve; ” 

Dryden : 


Caro: 


“ ‘ now, now,’ said he, ‘ my son, no more delay ; 

I yield, I follow, where heaven shows the way ; 
keep (o my country gods !) our dwelling place ” 

. . . “ o de la patria 

sacri numi Penati, a voi mi rendo. 
voi questa casa, voi questo nipote 
mi conservate 


and J. H. Yoss : 


. . . “ ieh folg’ euch, gotter der vater, 

wo ihr auch fiihrt. erlialtet das haus, erhaltet den enkel. ,, 


Yes ; it is not only possible but certain, concludes the student, 
surrendering his common sense to the weight of authority, and 
continuing to do so until such time as editors shall perceive that 
there is no reason why the very first words Anchises utters after 
he has seen the guiding star should be cut off from the “ affari 
deos” which the sight of that star prompted — that the structure 
is not : iam iam nulla mora est ; sequor ex qua ducitis 
ADSUM. 1)1 PATRII, SERVATE DOMUM, SERVATE NEPOTEM, but I)I 
PATRII, IAM IAM NULLA MORA EST ; SEQUOR ET QUA DUCITIS 

adsum. servate domum, servate nepotem— and shall substi- 
tute a comma for the period they have placed at adsum. 

Yestroque in numine troia est. — “ ‘In tua,’ inquit, ‘ pater 
carissime, in tua surnus custodia,’ ” Petron., p. 354 (ed. Hadr., 
Amst, 1669). 

Longe servet vestigia coniux (vs. 711). — There seems to 
be no ground whatever for the charge which has so frequently 
been brought against Aeneas, that he deserted, or at least 
neglected, his wife. Comp. Ovid, Heroid. 7 . Hd : 

“ si quaevas, ubi sit formosi mater Iuli : 
oceidit, a duro sol?i relicta 
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It was necessary to divide the party, in order tlio Letter to escape 
observation by the Greeks ; and not only the greater imbecility 
of, but stronger natural tie to, the father and the child, rendered 
it imperative to bestow the first and chief care on them. If 
Aeneas’s direction that Creusa should keep, not merely behind, 
but far behind (longe servet vestigia comux), excite ani- 
madversion, I beg to suggest that it was indispensable that 
the separation should be to some considerable distance, not 
merely in order to ensure its being effectual for the purpose 
above mentioned, but in order to afford Creusa herself the 
chance of escape, in case of the miscarriage of those who led the 
way. With this account of Aeneas’s loss of Creusa compare 
Gothe’s not less charming description of Epimethous’s loss of 
Pandora, in his unfinished dramatic piece entitled Pandora. 

Templum vetustum desertae cebkris. — “ Cuius templum 
erat desertum vetustate vel belli decennalis tempore,” Heyne. 
No ; Wagner’s explanation is the correct one : “ desertae, quod 
templum habuit in loco infrequenti.” The truth of this inter- 
pretation (rested by Wagner solely on the context, and the 
similar use made of the term desertusby other authors) seems 
to be established by the testimony of Vitruvius, that religion 
required that the temples of Ceres should be built outside the 
walls and in lonely situations (“ Item Cerori, extra urbem loco, 
quo non semper homines, nisi per sacrificium, necesse habeant 
adire”); in order, no doubt (see the Emperor Julian’s Letter to 
Libanius, Epid. Mut. Graecan . p. 148), to pay Ceres the espe- 
cial compliment, that her worship should be apart from all 
secular concerns, not performed cn pammt. 

The temple of Ceres outside Troy was therefore a fit place 
for the unobserved rendezvous of Aeneas and his party ; as in 
real history the temple of Ceres outside Rome was a fit place 
for Piso (the intended successor to the empire) to wait unob- 
served until the conspirators should have despatched Nero : “ In- 
terim Piso apud aedem Cereris opperiretur, unde eum praefectus 
Fenius et ceteri accitum ferrent in castra,” Tacit. Anna L 16. 63 . 
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HAEC FATES LATOS IIUMEROS SUBIECTAQTJE COLLA 
VESTE SUPER FULVIQUE INSTERN OR PELLE LEONES 
SUCCEDOQUE 50NERT DEXTRAE SE PARVUS IULUS 
IMPLICIT IT SEQUITURQUK PATREM NON PASSIBUS AEQTJIS 
PONE SIT BIT CONII X FERIMUR PER OPACA LOCORVM 


Latos humkros, &c leonis. — Instravit Aeneas humeris 

vestem, vestique pellem,” Heyne. 

“ Droit* it'll daranf ein gewand und die haut ties gelblichen lowni.” 

Voss*. 

Certainly, and for many reasons, not the meaning : (1), because 
Aeneas, about to undertake a perilous flight with his father and 
sacra on his shoulders, should not load himself with two outside 
coverings when one was sufficient. (®), because Agamemnon, 
issuing out at night, puts on over his tunic only the lion’s skin, 
Horn. IL 10. 23: 

ajl<pt 8’ €TT€lTtt ScKpOlVOV €€<T(TaTO SepjUd \€OUTOS, 

and Dolon (//. 10. 331/) only the wolf’s skin : 

effoaro S’ fKToaQtv ptvov iro\ioio \vkoio. 

(3), because the lion’s skin was the solo (outside) covering of 
Hercules, the rough block out of which courtly Aeneas is hewn. 
And, (4), because the construction by hendiadys, so usual 
with our author elsewhere [compare 9. 306 : 

“ dat Niso Mnestlieus pellem liorrentesque leonis 
exuvias,” 

not two objects, viz., a skin and a lion’s spoils, but the single 
object, a lion’s skin, twice described} affords the unexception- 
able meaning : rug, or cover of lion’s skin. 

Veste fulvique pelle leonis, a rug of lion’s skin. I say 
nig, not garment, because Aeneas represents himself as “ super- 
instratus ” with it, and superinsternor points directly to a rug 
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such as is laid or spread upon a bed, or floor, or hearth, or table, 
or horse, not to a garment for the person. Compare Sil. 7 (p. 
105) of Hannibal : 

. . . “ iam membra cubili 

erigit, et fulvi circumdat pclle Iconic, 
qua super instratus proiectus graminc campi 
presserat ante toros ' 

where we have not only the precise “fulvi pelle leonis ” and 
“ superinstern or ” of our text, but the double use of the vestis, 
first as a rug to lie on, and then as a wrapper. See Rem. on 
2. 682. 

Ycstis, generally, is any out aide cover, whether of bed, 
table, or person. See Lucret. 2. 34 : 

‘ ‘ nec calidae citius deccdunt corpore febres, 
textilibus si in picturis ostroquo rubonti 
iacteris, quam si plebcia in veste cubandum est.” 

Jen. 1. 643 : 

k< arte laboratac t rentes ostroque superbo.” 

Oelsus, de Mcdicina , 1. ,7 : “ per autumnum voro, propter caeli 
varietatem, periculum maximum est. Itaque neque siu»e veate 
neque sine calceamentis prodiro oportet.” The corresponding 
Greek term ujia is also applied to the coverings of the floor or 
ground, carpets, as Aesch. Again. 921 : 

pyjtf €tfxa<rt (rrpwaraff *m<f>0ovov iropov 
n Oti. 

Insternor. — This word, properly applied to the tfynrma or 
covering of the horse (the modern saddle-cloth and ancient 
saddle ; compare 7. 277 : 

“ instratos ostro alipedcs pictisquc tapetis ’*) 

shows unmistakeably Aeneas’s tacit comparison of himself with 
a horse equipped for and receiving his rider on his back. The 
allusion is continued in succedo oneri, the term succedore 
being commonly applied to horses or other animals yok^d or 
put to a oarriage or other burthen, as 3. 541 : 

“ sed tamon idem dim citrru succcderc sueti 
quadrupedes, et frena iugo conrordia ferre.*' 
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Sequituiique patrem non pa ssi bus aequis. — The picture 
presented is that of the child in his father’s hand, and striving 
to keep up with him ; hut, having shorter legs and taking shorter 
steps, not quite abreast with him, and trotting while the father 
walks. A similar picture, except that both parties are running, 
is presented by jJie words, “manu parvum nepotem trail it,” 
2. 320. Compare also Stat. Theb. 5 . Uhl : 

“ andet iter xnagnique sequent vestigia mutat 
Ilerculis, ct tarda quamvis fie mole ferentem 
vix cur an toner aiqnat Ilylas.” 

Horn. Ocl. 15. 450 : 


va tSa yap avSpos trios ti/i fityapois ariraWa, 
KepdaXtov S 7i roiov , ap.a r pox^uvr a 0vpa(f 
rov Ktv ayot/u tin vrjos’ o 5’ v/jliv (ivpiov wvov 
a\<f>oij orryj rrtpa(rr)Tt Kar ’ aWodpoovs avOpwrcovs. 

Sil. 4. 30 : 


. . . “ dextra laevaquo trahuntur 

paivi, non aequo comitantcs or dine , nati.’* 


Val. Flacc. 1. 704 : 


. . ; “ aerisona volucer cum Daedalus ora 

prosiluit, iuxtaque comes brevioribns alls 

Senec. ad Murcia m> 11 : “ Hue [ad mortem] omnis ista quae in 
foro litigat, in theatris desidet, in templis precatur turba, dispart 
g radu vadit ” [«. <?., some quicker, some slower, some walking, 
some running]. 

Sequitur patrem [lulus] ; pone subit coniux. — lulus has 
his hand in Aeneas’s, and sequitur haud passibus aequis, goes 
along with Aeneas, keeps company with Aeneas : Creusa alone 
follows behind both. This meaning, viz., to go along with, to 
accompany as an inferior, to follow the lead of, without, how- 
ever, being actually behind, is a very common one of sequi. 
See Senec. Hippol. 8UU (Theseus speaking) : 

. . . “ heu, labor quantus fuit 

Phlegethonte ab imo petere longinquum aethera, 
pari torque mortem fugere, et Alcidem sequi !" 
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Ovid, Amor . 3. 15 • 1 ' 

‘ ‘ quid iuv.it immuncs belli cessarc pudlua 
nec fera peltatas agmina vello seqtd ” 

follow Behind, Jtfi go along with as inferior]. IbicL 3. 8. 35 : 

“ discitc, qui sapitis, non quae nos scimus incites, 
sed trepidas aeies et fera castra sequi." 

Ovid, Fast. 1. 519 : 

“ fastus iuest pulchris, sequiltir quo superbia form am.'’ 

And our author himself, Aon. 5. 385: “ sequar atris ignihus 
absens,” where see Rem. Tlio Greeks made a precisely similar 
use of cntaOai, as Horn. 11.16. 155 (of Achilles’ horse Pedasus) : 

os /ecu dvTjTos cwi/, €7T6 0’ nrirois a8a.va.TOMT t . 

Nos i*askibus aeqtjis, not keepinrj pace with him. Compare 
Val. Flaec. 3. 485 : 

. . . “ petit excelsas Tiryntliius ornos ; 

haevet Ilylas laleri, />tf,svw«que moratur iu'upm." 

Stat. Thvb. 11. 321 (of Jocasta): x 

“ non comites, non ferre ipsae vestigia natac 
a equa valent, tanturn inisorae dolor ultimus addit 
lobur, et exsangues crudest: unt luctibus anni.” 

Perimur per opaca locorum. — Opaca, not dark , but only 
shady ; not so dark but that one could see the way. Compare 
Plin. Up 1st. 7. 21 : “ Cubicula obductis velis opaca , nec tamen 
obsoura, faeio.” Also Plin. Epist. 8. 8 : “ Modicus collis assur- 
git, antiqua cupressu nemorosus et opaca s.” 
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SUSrENS l M — A I HAS 


VAR. LECT. (vs.^K). 

fato ne I P<//. II Ill Von., 1471 and 1475; Mod.; R. Stoph. ; 
1\ Manut. 

l-’A tone II a'V» III 1>. Heins. ; N. Heins. ; Philippe ; Ileyne ; Pott. ; H aupt ; 
AVagn. (Led. Vi rtf. and Pretest.). 

fato est III Peer lk. ; Dict-seh ; Lad. 
l-ATO 3U III Ribbcek. 

VAR. IECT. (vs. 755). 

AXTMO SIM CL I Melt. 

antmos, siMi.-L III P. Manut.; La Cerda; D. Heins.; N. Heins. (1670) ; 
Phil. ; Hcyn. ; IJrunck ; AVakof. ; Wagn. (ed. Ileyn.) 

aximo, snii'L I Pol. (animo* • siM cl). Ill Voss; Lad. ; Haupt; Wagii. 
(Lect. Viry. and ed. 1861); Ribb. 

Suspexsum, “soUicatum,” Servius, Ileyne. No; suspensum is 
not “ sollicitum,” equivalent to anxious, uneasy; but suspended, 
/tuny between hope and fear, and so irresolute , undecided, not know - 
iny whether to go on or stop. See Rernm. on 2. 114, and 3. 372. 

Heu! misero, &e., . . . ixcertum (vss. 738-740). — “ Ex- 
cusationes istae ad triplex caput reducuntur ; aut ad deos et 
fata, quae eripuerunt ; aut ad Aeneam, qui non potuit ani- 
madvertere ; aut ad Creusam, quae disparuit subsistens, errans, 
sedens prae lassitudine,” La Cerda. “ Coxiux [_mihi] misero 

EKKPTA CRKUSA EATON E SU11STIT1T, Ull EllRAVTT 1)E VIA, UH 

lassa kesemt,” Ileyne ; approved of both by Wunderlich 
and Eorbiger. “ Musste sie nacli dem willen des schicksals 
stchen bleiben, um von den feinden getodtet zu werden,” Lade- 
wig. I agree, however, entirely with Servius : “ fato krepta 
in KiJSA, suBSTiTiTNE erravitxe viA.*' Aeneas is certain of 

* liibbeck has uuliltcd the point. 
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one thing and of ono thing only, viz., that Creusa was mtskuo 
iato erepta. How it happened tliat she was mtskuo kato 
erepta was entirely unknown to him — remained wrapt in 
obscurity ; it might have been that she had stopped short, being- 
afraid to go on, or tliat she had missed her way, or that she had 
grown weary, and sat down to rest. He could not tell in which 
of these three possible ways it had happened ; but certain it was 
that she had been misero kato erepta. 

F ATONE EREPTA CREUSA SUTJSTITTT = SUBST1TITXE CREUSA 

erepta kato, exactly as 10. 008 : tanton’ me crimine dignum 
duxisti” - “ duxistine me dignum tan to crimine/ ’ not only 
faton e and “tantonY’ but surstutt and “ duxisti” occupying 
the same positions both in their respective verses and respective 
sentences. See Rem. on Pyrrho)’ oonnnbia servas?” 3. 319. 

Misero kato erepta. — “Mi hi mtskro erepta fato/* Ileyne, 
Wunderlich, I)e Bulgaria, Wagner, Forbiger, and Oonington. I 
have two reasons, however, for thinking that mtskuo certainly 
belongs to kato, and not to “ mihi” understood: FirM, the 
personal pronoun is usually expressed when miser is applied 
to the speaker in the third case, as Eel. 1. ~)S : “hen! lieu! 
quid volui misero mihi ?” Am. 3. 70 : “ ant quid iam misero 
mihi denique restat ? ” Am. 10. ft#) : “ hen ! nunc misero mihi 
demum exitium infelix/’ Weeing that our author has thought 
it necessary to supply tlie personal pronoun to “misero ” in these 
instances, in which there was no ambiguity to bo apprehended 
from its omission, and yet has not supplied it in our text where 
there was the ambiguity arising from the near vicinity of kato, 
L conclude that there is no pronoun at all to be supplied, and 
that the adjective really belongs (as at first sight it appears to 
do) to the substantive expressed ; compare, only three lines pre- 
ceding, 

JIIO MIHI XF.SCIO Q.COl> TREPIDO MALE NV MKX AMKTM 

< OXrUSAM E K 1 1* I l T ME NT EM. 

And secondly, fato erepta, without the addition of misero, 
means died a natural death (see Livy, 3. 50 : “quod ad se atti- 
neat, uxorem sibi fato ereptmn also Aon. # 690 and Rem.) ; 
nith the addition of misero, fato erepta means died a violent 
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death, the only kind of death which can be meant by Aeneas. 
Compare Aen . I;. 20 : “ miseri post fata Sychaei.” Aen. 1 . 225: 
“ criidelia secum fata Lyci.” Aen. k. 696 : 

. . . “ pcribat 

sod Miser// ante diem subi toque areensa furore.” 

Defuit (vs. 744), well opposed to vknimus ; the two words 
of so opposite significations corresponding exactly to each other, 
not merely prosodiacally, but in emphasis arising from position, 
each being last word of its own clause, first word of its own 
verse, and separated by a pause from the sequel. See Rem. on 
“ ora/' 2. 247, and compare “ substitit,” 2. 243. 

Et rursus caput ohiectaue periclts. — Compare Bill. 
Sacr. [Vulg.] !/. Reyum , 25. 27 : “ Siiblevavit Evilmerodach rex 
Babylonis, anno quo regnare coeperat, caput Ioachin regis Iuda 
de carccre.” 

SlMUL IPSA Sir.EXTIA TE It RENT. — So TacitllS (Ilisf. 3. 8/+), 
not less finely of Yitellius : “In palatium regreditur, vastum 
desertumque . . . ter ret soUtudo et t a rentes loci” Compare also 
Schiller, Brant con Messina : 

“ os schm-L't mioli solb.st das wosenlose schurigcnV 

Si forte 1’edkm, si forte Tui.issKT. — Compare Ovid, Hcrohl. 
LI. Wi : 

“ stir, quod hen timeo! vine super, stos eris.” 

Exsuperant flammae, furit aestus ad auras. — See 
Schiller, Wilhelm Tell , act 5, sc. 1 : 

“ die fiammo prasscliul sehon zum hinumd sohlug.” 

Auras, the sky ; exactly as Eel. 1. 57 : 

“ bine alta sub nipe canet frondator ad auras;” 

and Claud. Rapt. Pros. p. 199 : “ quid incestis aperis Titanibus 
auras?” in both which passages “ auras ” is the sky; in the 
former, as in our text, literally and simply the sky, in the latter 
the sky figuratively, i. e., the upper world, on which the sky 
looks down and shines, as contrasted with the lower world to 
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which the Titans are condemned and on which the sky never 
looks down or shines. Compare also Ovid, 10. 178 : 

“ quern prius aerias libratum Phoebus in auras 
misit, et oppositas disioeit ponder*' nubes 

and Yal. Flaec. 6. * 50 : 

. . . “ tandem dulces iam eassus in auras 

respieit, ae nulla caelum reparabile gaza,” 

in the former of which passages “ auras,” simply and literally 
the sky, is repeated with a slight variation in “ nubes,” and in 
the latter of which passages “ auras,” simply and literally the 
sky, is repeated with a similar slight variation in “ caelum.” 
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Impi^evi . . . vocavt. — Compare Orpheus calling on Eury- 
diee in the fourth Georgic, and Pope’s fine imitation {Ode on St. 
Cecilias Day) : 

“ Eurydice the woods, 

Eurydice the floods, 

Eurydice the rocks and hollow mountains rung.’’ 

Infelix simulacrum (ipsius creusae) theme; tpsius umbra 
creusae, first variation; not a maiok imago, second variation. 

Simulacrum, likeness , image, facsimile, nothing more. Com- 
pare Cicero, do Invent . llhet. 2. 1 (of Zeuxis) : “ Helenae se 
pingere simulacrum velle dixit.” 

Et not a maior imago. — It is the beholder’s fear makes the 
ghost appear larger than life. The real living Esmeralda, taken 
for her own ghost by Claude Frollo, appeared to be above her 
usual size, Victor Hugo, Not. Dame, 0. I : “ File lui parut plus 
grande quo lorsqu’ elle vivait.” To a not very dissimilar fear 
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is, no doubt, to be traced the notion of the superior size of the 
gods, if not, with Lucretius, the very notion of gods. 

Sic affari, theme ; curas his oemere dictis, variation. 

“ Fas, fatum ; ‘ non fatum, nec interpres fati, Iupiter,’ ” 
Wagner (Pretest.), following Heinsius. And so Forbiger, who 
adds : “ Ceterum ad fas non supplendum verbum est, sed iungen- 
dum fas sin it.” So also Voss, Thiel, and Conington. Neither 
the meaning of fas, nor the structure. (1), not the meaning 
of fas, for how would that meaning answer for Sinon, where he 
says, verse 157 : 

“ fas mihi Graiorum sacrata resolvere iura, 
fas odisse viros, atque omnia ferre sub auras, 
si qua tegunt 99 ? 

How would it answer for Aeolus where he says to Juno, 1. 81: 
“mihi iussa capessere fas est ?” How would it answer, verso 
402, for “hou nihil invitis fas quenquam Mere divis?” or for 
3. 55, where Polymnestor 

“fas oroue nbrumpit, Pol yd or um obtvuueat, 

or how would it answer in any one of the numerous places in 
which our author has used the word ? No, no ; fas is here as 
everywhere divine sanction , permission, license , and differs from 
licet only in being more solemn and referring always to the 
permission granted by laws above human. While fatum is 
positive and obligatory, fas is permissive and optional; while 
fatum is what must happen, fas is what may. So fa?, there- 
fore, from fas being equivalent to fatum, it is as directly 
opposed to it as permission is to obligation, as may to must. To 
do anything except according to fas involved responsibility 
and punishment, to do anything except according to fate was 
impossible. The relation of fas was to the innocence or guilt 
of the act in the eye of heaven, the relation of fatum was to 
the physical occurrence. The same act could therefore be, and 
in the case of every great crime actually was, at one and the 
same time contrary to fas and according to fatum; ex.gr-> 
Polymnestor murdering Polvdorus “ abrumpit omne fas,” while 
he is all the time only fulfilling fatum. [%), nor is the struc- 
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turc fas six it, because the sin it, the permission, the lawfulness, 
is contained in the very notion fas. In other words, it is im- 
possible for fas to permit, fas itself being permission. The 
structure is fas est 9 exactly as the structure is “ fas esfc” botli 
at verso 157 and^verse 158, quoted above ; as it is “ fas est,” 
Georg. 35S : “ t fas illi limina divum tangere/ ait ;” and as 
it is “ fas est,” 4. 350: “et nos fas extern quaerere regna.” Nor 
is fas esl only the true structure, it is also the most emphatic ; 

■ A ilio pause after fas throwing a very strong emphasis on that 
word (see Item, on 2. 247), while, on the contrary, the struc- 
ture fas sin it furnishes us with a sing-song line in which there 
is no prominent or omphatic word. Nor is the structure only 
the most emphatic ; it affords also the most elegant line and 
most according to our author’s usual manner (see Item, on 3. 2) ; 
fas and aut n. lk sinit superi regna tor olympi not being 
two permissive authorities, fate and fate’s interpreter, J upiter, 
but one permissive authority only, viz., Jupiter, the permission 
being expressed in fas, and more fully explained and sot out in 
i lee six it superi rkgnator oiAM pi : in otlier words, fas being 
the theme, of which llle six it supeiu regxator Olympics the 
variation. (See Item, on 1. 550). If I may use a very fami- 
liar illustration, Creusa says to Aeneas, “ you are not allowed, 
Jupiter will not permit it,” as a little sister says to her little 
brother, or a little schoolgirl to a little schoolboy, “ you arc not 
allowed to do that ; papa (or the master) will he angry at you.” 
See Rem. on “fata obstant,” 6. 438, and on “immortale fas,” 
9. 95. 
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ET TER RAM HESPKRIAM YENIES UiU LYDIUS ARYA 
INTER OPIMA VIRl'M LEM EJ.UIT AGMINE TY13R1S 
I LUG RES LAETAE REGNUMQUE ET REGIA COISIUX 
PART A TIBI LU’KYMAS JMLKCTAE PELLE CREUSAE 


Urn lydius , &c, — Comp. Schiller, Wilhelm Tell , act 2, sc. 2 : 
“ wo j etzt die Muotta zwischen wiesen limit. ” 

Arva opima. — “ Terra fertilis,” Donatus. “ Fruitful fields,'” 
Surrey. No; opiums is not fruitful, hut in prime condition; 
in that condition, sciz., of which fruitfulness is the consequence. 
Land is opima (in prime condition , or of the best quality) before 
it bears, and even before the seed is put into it; it is not fruitful 
until it bears. Accordingly, both adjectives are applied by Cicero 
(de imp. Pomp . 6) to one and the same land : “ regio opima et 
fertilis ; ” and the opima arva of Virgil are exactly the iriziga 
apovpa of Homer, 11. 18. ofl ; Od. -2. 828, and the mupa of 
Find. Nem. 1 . 7.J ; 

apicrrevoiffau evKaptrov x^ovos 
StffcAiay TTidpay. 


Opimus has precisely the same meaning when applied to ani- 
mals : viz., in prime condition ; not, as incorrectly stated by 
Gesner, and even by Forcellini, fat (pinguis); fatness being 
only one of the qualities necessary to entitle an animal to be 
styled opimus. This primitive sense of opimus (to which its 
meanings in the expressions spolia opima, opima facun- 
dia, &c., are but secondary), is expressed in French by the 
phrase “ en bon point.” 

Dryden has had his reward with the English reader for 
giving himself no trouble about such niceties, but substituting 
at. once, for the Virgilian thought, whatever idea, suited ad 
caption rulyi, came first into his mind : 
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“ where gentle Tiber from his hod beholds 
the flowery meadows and the feeding folds.” 

Virgil is innocent of all but the first three words. 

Ary a inter oriMA vi rum. — With Heyne I refer virum to 
arva, and not with Burmann and Forcellini to opima : (1), 
because Virgil, on the other occasions on which he has used the 
word opiums, has used it absolutely. ( 3 ), because opimus 
in the forty examples of its use quoted by the industry of 
Forcellini stands absolute in thirty-eight, and only in two is 
connected with a case, which case is not the genitive, but the 
ablative. ( 3 ), because, even though it had been the practice of 
Virgil, or of other good authors, to join opimus to the geni- 
tive, the phrase opima virum were neither elegant nor poetic, 
and had besides not failed to recal to a Roman reader or hearer 
the “ segetes virorum” of Cadmus, than which no allusion could 
have been more mal-a-propos — Manil. 3. 8 : 

“ Oolchida ncc reforam vendentem regna parentis, 
et lace. rum fratrem stupro, scyctesq ue virorum, 
taurorumquo truces flammas, vigil cm quo draconem.” 

( 4 ), because opima, taken absolutely, is in perfect unison with 
the plain intention of the apparition, viz., to recommend Hes- 
peria to Aeneas ; taken in connexion with virum, contradicts 
that intention, a country being the less eligible to new settlers, 
in the direct ratio iu which it is already opima virum. (3), be- 
cause we have (Aen. 10 . 1/+1 ) : 

. . . ” ubi ping ilia cult a 

exerecntquc viri, Pactolosquo inig.it auro,” 

where not only the structure, rhythm, and thought correspond 
with those of our text, but even the separate word — “ ubi ” being 
the same in both, and “pinguia ” answering to opima, “ culta” 
to arva, “viri” to virum, “Pactolos” to tybrts, and “irri- 
gat” to fluit. And, (O), because in the account of the ful- 
filment of the prophecy, 8. 63 (where we cannot but suppose our 
text was present in a lively manner to our author’s mind), it is 
<c pinguia cult a.” 

Arva virum, as “saeeula virum,” Georg . 2. %!)». 
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Lent flu i t agmixe. — It is difficult to determine in whicli 
of three possible senses “agmen” is here to be understood; 
whether in the sense of a body consisting of several parts and 
in motion, or in the sense of a body consisting of several parts, 
considered abstractedly from its motion, or in the sense of the 
motion of a body considered abstractedly, no matter whether 
consisting of several parts or not. 

If in the first of these senses, wo have the picture presented 
to us of the innumerable waters which make up the Tiber stream 
marching quietly and in good order through the country, the 
very picture, only less detailed, which we have at 9. 2o, of the 
Ganges and Nile : 

iamquc otunis campis exomtus ibat apcilis 

mi septem surgens sodatis tmmibus altus 
per taciturn Ganges, aut pingui fiumine Xilus 
e\im refluit campis ct iam se condidit. alveo.” 

If in the second sense we have the same picture, the motion of 
the compound body, the “agmen” being expressed not as in 
the former case twice, viz., both by agmtne and by flu it, hid 
by flu it alone. If in the third, wo have no longer the picture 
of the waters composing the river, but only of the river alone 
flowing with gentle march, as Steph. Byz. (of the river Partlie- 
nius) : Sict to ripzpaiov kcu TrapOevuctz tov ptvfuutTot' 

ws ctKa\a irpoptw ws afipr} irapdtvos eiffi. 

It is in the last of these senses, as the simplest, I think our 
author has used the expression agmixe in our text; and Serving 
is right in his gloss; “ leni agmixe, leni impetu.” Compare 
2. 212 : “ Illi agnnne certo Laocoonta pet tint,” where “ agminc 
cert o’ 5 is sure and steady march , and where Servius is again right 
in his gloss, “ itinere, impetu.' 5 See Iiem. on 2. 212. That 
agmixe in our text, no less than at verse 212 of this book, refers 
to motion only, and not at all to composite nature or aggrega- 
tion, is shown further by the application by Silius, 14. 442, of 
agmen to the motion of a simple uncompounded body ; 

. • . “ tromulo vonit agnrinc cornusy 

»‘t Xcptuuioolac tmnsvorbci-at oiu Tclonis.” 
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Pilectae, not merely lot vW, but loved hy choice or preference. 
An exact knowledge of the meaning of this word enables us to 
observe tho consolation which Creusa ministers to herself in the 
delioate opposition of iulectae creusae to regia comux 

l'ARTA. 
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VAX. LECT. (vs. 7!M;. 

soxrxo I Med . (Fogg.) Ill Serv. ; Ven. 1470 ; Aldus (1514) ; P. Manut. 

ir.Mo III Macrob. Sat. fy. 5/ Manil. 1. 822; Wakefield. Compare Aen. 
5. 7U0 ; Georr/. / t W). 

0 Vat., Row., 17- r., St. Gall. 


Non ego . . . nurds. Compare Shakespeare, Anion. andClcop 
act 5, se. 2 (Cleopatra speaking) : 

. . . “ know, sir, that I 

will not wait pinioned at your master's court, 
nor once be chastised with the sober eye 
of dull Octavia. vShall they hoist me up, 
and show me to tho shouting varlotry 
of censuring Rome ? ” 

Non ego aspiciam, act ibo ; just as 3.42 : “ non Troia tulit, 
f tuf cruor liic manat.” In both of these places our modern idiom 
would use (as Shakespeare, in the passage just quoted) the nega- 
tive not the affirmative conjunction. 

Ha eg ubi dicta, &<*., . . . imago (vss. 790-793) : 

“ this having said, she left me all in tears, 
and minding much to speak ; but sho was gone, 
and subtly fled into the weightless air. 

Thrice raught I with mine arms to accoll her neck : 
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thrice did my hands’ vain hold the image escape, 
liko nimble winds, and like the flying dream. 

So, night spent out, return I to my feres : 
and there, wondering, I find together swarmed 
a new number of mates, mothers, and men ; 
a rout exiled, a wretched multitude, 
from each-where flock together, prest to pass 
with* heart and goods to whatsoever land 
by sliding seas me listed thorn to lead. 

And now rose Lucifer above the ridge 
of lusty Idc, and brought the dawning light ; 
the Greeks held the entries of the gates beset : 
of help there was no hope. Then gave I place, 
took up my sire, and hasted to the hill.” 

Such are the concluding words of Surrey’s translation of the 
second book of the Acneid ; such the sweet, chaste voice, which 
the bloody axe of an obscene and ruffian king silenced for ever, 
at the age of thirty — “ diis aliter visum.” And this, let the 
reader observe, is blank verse in its cradle ; before it has acquired 
the sinewy strength, the manly dignity, the high, chivalrous 
port, of Shakespeare and Milton. Let him, further, compare 
these lines with the corresponding rhymes of Dryden, and then 
hear with astonishment (astonishment at the unequal rewards 
of human deservings) that Surrey’s biographer (Dr. Nott) 
deems it praise to compare him with that coarse and reckless 
writer; and that Dr. Johnson, and even Milton, was so little 
aware, not of his merits only, but almost of his existence, that 
the former writes in his life of Milton, “ The Earl of Surrey is 
said [/# said /] to have translated one of Virgil’s books without 
rhyme ; ” and the latter (Preface to Paradise Lost) claims for 
his great poem the (perhaps) only praise to which it is not en- 
titled, that it is “ the first example in English of ancient liberty 
recovered to heroic poem from the troublesome and modern bond- 
of rhyming.” Whoever wishes to know more of Surrey 
“ of the deathless lay,” and has not access to Dr. Nott’s Life of 
him, will find a passing mention of him in Fitztravers’ song in 
the Lay of the Last Minstrel , where Sir W. Scott only too little 
admires and pities the unhappy youth, only too litfle execrates 
the savage English Commodus (Cant. 0. 20) ; 
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“ thou jealous, ruthless tyrant ! Heaven repay 
oil thee, and on tliy children's latest line, 
the wild caprice of thy despotic sway, 
the gory bridal bed, the plunder’d shrine, 
the murder’d Surrey's blood, the tears of Geraldine !” 

Deseruit (791). — Observe the tender reproach contained in 
this word; observe, also, that it is spoken, Hot of Creusa (on 
whom the exquisite judgment of the poet is careful not to 
throw even the shadow of an imputation), but of the appari- 
tion, against which it falls harmless, while at the same time it 
expresses the bereavement of Aeneas, and his affection towards 
his wife, ns strongly, nay more strongly, than if it had been 
spoken directly of Creusa herself. How the word must have 
sounded in the ears of Dido! Deseruit, deserted; therefore 
left him free to form a new attachment. 

Ter. conatus nu coivi.o dark bracjiia hkcum, &e. — Com- 
pare Dante, Puryat . 2. SO : 

“ tro volte dictro a lei le mnni avviuw, 
o tante mi tornni con ;d potto.’’ 

Different but no less striking, no less affectionate, is tha cognate 
thought of Saint Ambrose, (“ De excessu fratris sui Satyri," 
1 . 19) : “ 0 amplexus miseri, inter quos exanimum corpus obri- 
gnit, halitus supremus ovanuit ! stringebam quidem brachia, sed 
iam perdideram quem tenebam.” 

The Davideis , that wild, unequal, and irregular, but highly 
poetic, effusion of the neglected Cowley, is a paraphrase, and in 
many places almost a translation, of the two first books of the 
Aeneid. The Lutrin of Boileau (“ qui fait d’un vain pupitre un 
second Ilion,” Lutrin, c. 1) is a very elegant, witty and amusing 
parody of the second. 

Op j bus (vs. 799). — No English word, perhaps, comes so near 
to the use of opes as means. The word is used in precisely the 
same sense, 1. 575 : 

“ auxilio tutos (limittum, oj/ihusqno iuvabo,” 

and 1. (where see Hem.) : “ portantur avari Bygmalionis opes 
pela-go.” In all the three places opes is the money, clothes, 
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provisions, furniture, guides, and means of transport, and appli- 
ances of all kinds, necessary for a long journey; and in two of 
the plaoes, viz., in our text and at 1. 367, not only for a long 
journey, but for founding a colony at the end of the journey. 

Ducebat diem (vs. 802) is a translation, no doubt, of the 
preceding Lucifer, or (piuarpopot;. 

The compliment which Lucifer paid to the sun every morn- 
ing, thus ushering him in and introducing him to the world, 
was duly paid back by the sun to Hesperus every evening, 
Eurip. Ion , 1148 (ed. Fix) : 


iirirou y fxev rj\avv ' es rcXfvrcuav (f>\oya 
HAjov, Kanirpov E<r?r cpov <pau y. 
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TOSTQUAM RES ASIA K lMllAMIQUK EY KRTKRK < J KNTKM • ' 

I M MERIT AM VISUM SUPKKIS VFA'l DITQUK SUPKRHTJM 
ILIUM ET OMXIS HUMO l’UMAT NKPTUJVI A TROIA 
1)1 VERSA EX ILIA ET DESK RT AS QUAE HERE TERRAS 

— i 

Res asiae. — Res, thus used in the sense of power, is a literal 
translation into Latin of the Greek Try ay para, as Herod. 1. 40 : 
Mira cJe ij Aarvayzu) tov Kva£aptu) rjye /iovn] KarcuptOeKra viro 
K vpov rov Ka/uj3u(TEto kcu ra twv nfpacttu/ tt pr\y para av^avo- 
ptva . . . where npriypara is power. . 

Ceciditque suverbum, &e., . . . — Troia, a repetition not 
only in thought, hut in expression and structure, of 2. 024 : 

“ turn vero omno mihi visum considerc in ignes 
Ilium , et ex irno verti Xeptunia Troia." 

Iij^both places “Ilium,” owing to its position (see Rem. on 2. 
247), is emphatic, and “ Neptunia Troia” is its complement. 
The structure is, if I may so say, Virgil’s habitual structure. 
Compare 2. 778 : 

. . . “ nee to hinc comitem asportarn Crpuwim 

fas, aut ille sinit an peri raff na tor Olt/mpi 

where see Rem. 
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Diversa exilia. — “ Multi ad illud referunt : ‘ magnum 
quae sparsa per orbem.’ Constat namque diversas orbis partes 
tenuisse Troianos, ut Ilelenus et Antenor : sed melius est speci- 
aliter hoc Aeneae dare, qui compulsus auguriis est diversas 
terras, hoo est in diversa regione [codd. h. e. e reg.] positas 
quaerere,” Serv. . (ed. Lion). “ i Diversa exilia, desertae 
terrae/ pro terris novis ac diversis , longinquis, inhabitandis,” 
Heyne. “ Feme verbannungon,” J. H. Yoss. “ Diversa, 
longinqua, longe remota,” Gossrau. “Diversa exilia, posi- 
tum in contraria parte orbis terrarum exilii locum,” Wagn. 
(1861). “Diversa, widely removed from Troy,” Conington. 

The essence of this, the first, or as it may be called, the 
Servian interpretation of the passage, is that only one exile is 
spoken of, and that that exile is in a remote or contrary part of 
the world from Troy. The interpretation is false in both its 
parts, (1), because, in no one of the other six- and- thirty in- 
stances of our author’s use of the term, is diversus applied to 
a plural expressivo of a single conception, but in every instance 
either to a singular expressive of a single conception, or to a 
plural expressive of plurality ; (*), because it remains yet to be 
shown that in any one of these six-and-thirty instances the term 
is used in any other than its well-established sense of different , 
divers , diverse — the two latter words being neither more nor less 
than different, divers English forms of the identical Latin 
word, viz., divers-us. Let not the reader be alarmed. I am 
not going to drag him through the thirty-six instances, only 
through one of them, and to ask him whether he requires to be 
informed more explicitly than he is informed by the “ septem ” 
of Georg . U- that the “ diversa ora ” there spoken of are not 
one single mouth in a remote or contrary part of the world, but 
different, divers mouths, mouths opening in different directi^s, 
divergent. And, (3), on account of the exact parallel, Liv. 
42. 8 : “ post hano pugnam, ex diversa fuga in unum collecti 
Ligures, quum maiorem partem civium amissam quam super- 
esse cernerent . . . dediderun t eese,” where any doubt that 
“ diversa fuga ” can by possibility be anything else than flight 
in different directions , scattered flight , is removed by the just 
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preceding “ inde terror iniectus Liguribus : divem in omnos 
partes fugerunt.” The ni versa exilia of our text is there- 
fore to be understood not as meaning one far exile, but as 
meaning different, divers exiles. 

What, then ? What are these divers, these different, exiles ? 
Are they, with Oynthius Cenetensis, Aeneasls own exiles, the 
successive exiles of Aeneas and his party ? — “ Diversa exilia : 
ex ilia Aeneae haeo fuerunt. Nam Aeneas venit in Chersone- 
sum, Thraciam, Macedoniam, Arcadiam, Cytheram, Oretam, 
Epirum, Siciliam et Africam.” I think not. Desertas terras 
being, as I shall by-and-by show, not any specific desert lands, 
but the desert lands of exile generally, diversa exilia are not 
any specific exiles, are not Aeneas’s own several special exiles, 
they are divers exiles generally, the divers exiles, the, if I may 
so say, divergent exiles from a central point, which are the usual 
lot of the conquered nation, and which were on the present occa- 
sion the lot of the “ gens Dardania,” scattered over the wide 
world (“ magnum quae sparsa per orbem”) ; and the “multi” 
of Servius (ed. Lion) (“ Multi ad illud referunt : ‘ magnum 
quae sparsa per orbem ’ ”) are, as they so often are, nearer right 
than either Servius himself or Oynthius. The two indefinite 
plurals, exilia and terras, are thus perfectly in place, the two 
clauses of the verse tally, and each predicate whilst it refers 
directly to its own subject has a certain indirect reference to the 
subject of the other predicate, the exiles being not only divers 
but desert, and the lands not only desert but divers. 

In whichever way, however, we interpret the passage, there 
is, as so often happens in passages of Virgil, a defect in it. If 
the ordinary interpretation be adopted : if diversa exilia bo 
understood to be the precise distant exile, and desertas terras 
the precise desert land for which Aeneas is bound, whether 
Hesperia or any other precise place of destination ; or if with 
Oynthius Cenetensis diversa extlia and desertas terras are 
Aeneas's successive attempts at settlement, how comes it that 
there is no notice whatever taken of any of the other fugitives 
from the great city of Troy ? How comes it that we hear no 
word of any one surviving the fall both of the empire and 
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citadel of Priam except Aeneas and his party, not one word 
of those relics of the vast ruin which are to he scattered over 
the whole world? — those relics of which Aeneas himself ex- 
pressly informs Dido at his first interview that he and the 
Trojans with him formed but an insignificant moiety : 

“ nonopis est nostrao, Dido, nee quiequid ubiquo ost 
gentis Dardaniae magnum quae sparsa per orbern.” 

Di versa kximv et desert as quaere re terras, whether 
understood of tho ultimate settlement or of the various attempts 
at settlement of Aeneas and his party, is but a meagre apodosis 
for the grand and imposing protasis : 

POKTUUAM UKS AAIAF. FliTAMlQUE KVE11TKHE fiKNTKM 
1MMKK1TAM VISUM SUPEHIS, CECiDITQT E SI'l'EUnVM 
TLIUM, ET OMNIS lit' MU FIT MAT NKPTUNIA TllOIA. 

If, on the other hand, diversa exilia and ijesertas terras 
are different exiles and (different) desert lands, and — not Aeneas 
and his party only, but — all the survivors of Troy form the sub- 
ject of ag i mur, wo have indeed a more worthy apodosis, and 
the three grand first verses remind us less of the mountain in 
labour, but we have almost instantly afterwards the fugitives 
limited to Aeneas and his party, and the apodosis, of so good 
promise in diversa exiija et desert as quaerere terras, 
shrunk like a Miltonic devil all at once into a pigmy. 

Tho defect — not, so far as I see, to be remedied by any con- 
ceivable interpretation — must only be acquiesced in like any other 
of tho numerous defects of the work — most of them defects from 
which no work of the magnitude, and especially no work left 
without the last touches of the master — can ever be expected to 
be entirely free. It is our part, if we are wise, to enjoy the good 
without being put out of humour by the inevitable admixture 
of bad ; and, regarding the Aeneid in the light of a friend, rela- 
tive, or sweetheart, 

“ bo to its faults a little blind, 
and to its virtues very kind ; ” 

and accompany all the fugitives from Troy as far as the sea- 
shore on their way to divers desert exiles, but on the seashore 
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attach ourselves to Aeneas and go with him only across the 
deep — 

l'KHOlt KXUL IN AI/rUM 
tTM SOCIIS NATOUUR, l’ENATIJlUS JiT MAUXI8 ]>1S. 

Desertas. — The commentators liave vexed themselves about 
the meaning of this word: “ Deseutas auteroa Dardano accipe. 
Nam ubiquo laudantur, et uberes eas esse legiinus, ut (1. 531): 
‘ atque uhere glebao’ ” Servius (ed. Lion), Oyntli. Cenetens., and 
Wagner (ed. Ileyn.) To this, as usual, too literal and* matter- 
of-fact int erpretati on tho objection of Diet sell is, as I think, 
unanswerable : “ quas qui deseutas ab Dardano, Troianao 
gentis auctore, intellexerunt, Servius et Wagnerus, secum non 
reputasse videntur quantopero sagacitate aut potius divination e 
Didonis et Carthaginieusiuni confideret Aeneas, si eos tenero 
putaret quae nondum commemorasset, et nisi ab Apolline eog- 
novisset, ipse, Dardani progenies, ignorarct” — an objection no 
less applicable to, and no less conclusive against, Servius’s still 
more strange and untenable (filter : “ aut quas et teunimus et de- 
neniimm, ut Cretam et Thraciam.” 

Next in order comes tho interpretation of Yoss : desert ao 
terrao * sind aus dem dunklen orakclspruche entlehnt, wo sic 
ode lander zu heissen scheinen, und nur vom Dardanus ver- 
1 as so n heissen,” which it will be time enough to confute when 
the “ dunkel orakelspruch ” “ wo sie ode hinder zu heissen 
scheinen ” is produced. We have next the second or improved 
interpretation of Wagner (1861) : “ Auguria quae Troianis 
obtigerant ita interpret abantur ut omnino statuerent terras 
quasdam diversas ac desertas pet en das esse,” wbero the com- 
mentator, smarting under the castigation of Dietsch (“ quas 
qui,” &c., above) cries : “pcccavi ; desertas is not ‘desertas a 
Dardano’ ; it is desertas. Aeneas and his companions under- 
stand themselves to bo sent by the auguries of the gods in searcli 
of desertas terras.” Of the amount and value of this infor- 
mation let the reader judge for himself. Then comes liibbeck’s 
astounding “ Novas sedes in desertae pat) iae vicem in aliapatria 
quaerere;” and then Heyne’s so much nearer approach to the 
truth (I mean, of course, to what I conceive to be the truth) 
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than any of those yet mentioned : “ Poeta hoc unum agit ut 
miserationem moveat.” So much nearer, I say, for even the 
explanation of Heyne is still far from the truth, inasmuch as to 
excite sympathy by a knowingly false representation had been 
unworthy of the poet, and still more unworthy of the hero (who, 
it will be observe#, and not the poet, is the speaker), and is not, 
in fairness, to bo ascribed to either, unless in the case that an 
explanation more honourable to one or other or both is not to 
be arrived at. What, then P Has Ladewig at last arrived at 
that explanation ? Does Aeneas formally contrast the home he 
has just lost with that in store for him, the former glowing in 
the bright colours kks asiak, priami gentkm, superbum ilium, 
neptunia troia, the latter deep in the shade of diversa exilia 
and desert as terras ? — “ Desertas terras. So erscheint dem 
scheidenden Aeneas die neue heimath im gegensatz zu dem 
innig geliebten supkrbum ilium,” Ladewig. Impossible ; he 
does not even so much as know where he is going — 

INOEliTI QUO TATA 1' Kit ANT, VUI NIST EIIE DETUIt. 

How could he who has no fixed destination, who does not know 
whither the fates may bring him, where they may allow him to 
stop, designate his new home as desert in comparison of that 
which he has left ? He could not, and does not do so. The 
“ terrae desertae ” of which he speaks are not those of his new 
home — he has no new home — they are those of exile generally, 
the desert lands of exile, the exile’s desert lands. It is not with 
a petty contrast of the old home of Aeneas and his companions 
with the new home which the fates have provided for them, and 
for which they are bound, the poet commences his third book ; 
it is with the retrospect, in a few words, of the great events of 
the preceding book — the overthrow of the Asiatic kingdom and 
entire stock of Priam, the fall of proud Ilium, and the smoking 
from the ground of all Neptunian Troy, followed by the prospect 
before the survivors of dispersion and lonely exile. The notion 
of home, of the home lost for ever, has been entirely omitted ; 
that was too touching a note not to be struck by the poet, and 
we have it, not here either in res asiae, or priami gentem, or 
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superbum ilium, or NEPTUNiA troia, but seven lines later, in 
its proper place, at the actual parting : 

LITTORA CUM PATRIAE LACRYMANS PORTUSQUE RELINQUO, 

ET CAMPOS CDI TROIA EUIT, 

with the superaddition of the character under which home was 
left, viz., that of an exile ; and not merely that of an exile, but, 
as before, that of an exile without specific destination ; that of an 
exile who had yet to find out a new home to replace tho old — 
feror kxul in altum, as if lie had said : “ away to the wide 
deep, an exile.” And then ? what then ? out on the wide deep 
lie makes, of course, immediately for Hesperia ? Far from it. 
It is for Thrace he makes, and there ho begins to build, and is 
only very sorry when he finds the gods’ auguries do not allow 
him to remain, but send him back the very way he came. But, 
at least' he then steers direct for Hesperia, his appointed des- 
tiny, that Hesperia which, in comparison of the homo he has 
left, he expects to find so “ deserta ?” Not one word of it. He 
is totally at a loss, does not know whither in the world to turn, 
and in his perplexity goes to ask the oracle in Delos : 

4 

“ da propriam, Thymbraee, donnim ; da moenia fessis, 
et genus et mansuram urbem 

quem scquiiuur ? quove ire iubes ? ubi ponorc sedes ?” 

Sent by the answer of the oracle in search of his anciont mother 
(“ antiquam exquirite matrem”), not even then does he so much 
as guess it is Hesperia he is sent to ; on tho contrary, guesses it 
must be Crete, and hearing accidentally that tho coasts of Crete 
are clear (“deserta,” our very word), and therefore Crete the 
precise place for settlers, sets off without more ado for Crete, 
and begins to build there — 

. . . “ avidus rnuros optatac molior urbis, 

IVrgameainque voco, et laetam cognomine gentem 
hortor amare focioa, avcemque attollere tectis — ” 

and continues to build, and establish himself there, till the visi- 
tation of a pestilence makes him doubt he is in the right box ; 
and, advised by Anehises, he is on the very point of returning 
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all tlio way to Delos to inquire more particularly of the oracle : 

“ quam tV'ssis fiuom rebus forat ; unde laborem 

temptare auxilium iubeat; quo ycrtoro curs us,” 

<• 

when he is saved the trouble by the apparition of the Penates to 
him in his sleep, who inform his total ignorance, in the identical 
terms in which the total ignorance of Dido is informed by Ilio- 
ncus in tho first book, that there is a certain place the Greeks 
call Hesperia, an ancient country, warlike and fruitful, once 
cultivated by the Oenotrians, and now called by the present 
inhabitants Italy; and add that this is the proper place for 
them, the place whence Dardanus and Iasius came, and they 
would bo obliged to him to bring them thither — information 
which calls forth tho remark of Anchises that he had never 
heard the name either of Hesperia or a kingdom of Italy 
mentioned by anyone except Cassandra, whose ravings liobody 
minded. I. Jut as those then supposed ravings had since turned 
out to be oracles, he would recommend Phoebus’s advice to be 
followed, and Hesperia searched for immediately. 

Hesperia, therefore, neither at their setting out from Troy 
nor up to this time had so much as once entered into the minds 
of the Trojan fugitives; and there can by no possibility be either 
comparison of it with Troy, or allusion of any sort to it in the 
word dksektas, which becomes therefore, and as a matter of 
course — not to speak of its being in the plural, and from that 
circumstance even alone more probably general and indefinite 
than particular — descriptive of exile, and dkskktas terras the 
logical predicate of exima. But Aeneas was oxpressly told all 
about Hesperia by the shade of Creusa at the close of the first 
book, and just beforo leaving Troy ? No doubt ; but the con- 
clusion to be thence deduced is not that desert as refers to that 
Hesperia announced by Creusa to Aeneas— for that neither 
Hesperia nor other fixed goal is in his mind at all is placed 
beyond all doubt not only by the immediately subjoined 

IN C'KIlT I QUO FATA FERANT, UBI RI8TE11E DETUlt, 

but by the whole narrative of his wanderings— but the con- 
clusion to be thence deduced is that the narrative of the third 
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book is inconsistent with and contradictory to the narrative of 
the second — an inconsistency and contradiction affording, along 
with some others of a like kind, a better ground than tho in- 
completeness of a few individual verses, for the universal and, 
no doubt, corroct opinion that the Aeneid is an unfinished poem, 
one which its author was prevented by a premature death from 
thoroughly reducing into order, and making harmonious with 
itself. 


0-34. 


A NT AND1U) — AO RUSTICS 


Uuo fata kkrant, theme; ubi sisteric dictuk, variation. 

Antandro. — Compare Tlmcyd. 4. 52 : AvravSpov . . . vavr 
rt yap suiropui yv ttouktOui avroOev , £v\(ov v7rap\ovrwv ton 

tiiv 1 Sric tiriKH/ntinis* >Seo also Strabo, 13. 600; also Choiseul 
Goullier, F.P. 2. 70 : “Lo village d’ Antandros conserve encore 
son nom sans aueuno alteration. Lo port, appele aujourd’hui 
Lidja, est excellent et met a l’abri de tons les vents. C'est la 
(pie les navires et les bateaux du pays viennent charger los pro- 
duits de ces riches contrees, ainsi que les bois, quo Ton tire du 
Crargare.” 

Cum rkmnquo (vs. 10). — I agree, though not without 
considerable hesitation, with Peerlkamp, Forl^igor, and the 
older commentators, against Wagner (od.Heyn.) andConington, 
that not et pater but cum relinquo is tho apodosis to vix 
PKIMA. 

Littora cijm, &c., . . . ubi tkoia FUiT. — In the more trivial, 
no less than in the more important, features of his character, 
Aeneas is drawn after Jason : not only is he the daring adven- 
turer, the intrepid navigator, the faithless seducer, but he leaves 
home weeping (Apollon. Iihod. 1. 584) : 

. . • avTap It ](fu)v 

Sa/c pvoeis ycur)s airo irarpidos o/x/xar tyttKtv. 

See Rem. on Aon. 4 . 1I/.3 and 305. 
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Fuit (vs. 11), teas once, and is no longer. See Kemm. on 
1.16, and 2. 325. 

Hosfitium antiquum troiae (vs. 15). — Compare Liv. 5. 
28 (ed. Walker) : “ Hospitium cum eo senatusconsulto est fac- 
tum.” 

Fatis ingressus iniquis (vs. 17), exactly as 10. 380 : “ fatis 
adductus iniquis.” In both places “ iniquis” is, as so often else- 
where, unfair , i.e., treating him harshly or hardly. 

Aeneadasque, &c., . . . taurum (vss. 18-21). — Compare 
Aristopb. Arcs, 810 : 

11E120. . • . trpwroy ovofxa rrj rroAtt 

0€(T0cu n pteya Ka t KAftyoy, etra rots Seats 
dvtfat fiera rouro. 

Sacra dionaeae matri divisque eerebam (vs. 19) — {dime 
Veneri, matri meae ), was sacrificing to my Dionaean mother , 
(divisque) that being my duty to heaven : was performing my duty 
to heaven by sacrificing to my Dionaean mother. See llem. on 
8. 103. But why to his Dionaean mother on this occasion 
specially P Because he was building a city on the seashore 
(verse 16, littore curvo moenia prima loco), and all seashores 
were sacred to Venus — comp. Epigr. Graetulici, Anthol . Pal. 
5.17: 

Ayxia\ov pi)yfitvos erntTKoir e, <rot raSe irejuirw 
\f/at(rria kcu Airy* Swpa OuriiroAnis' 
avptot I opiov yap ciri rrAaru Kvpta irtpytra), 

9 cirevBuyy yfjttreprjs koAvov «s EtdoSerjs'’ 
ovptos aAA’ eviAa/xipop c/xco Kat tpwn Kat t<rra> f 

SetrsTort Kat SaAa/uwy, Kvvpt , Kat tj toy coy. 

The association, therefore, of Venus with Jupiter on this occa- 
sion, as “ auspex coeptorum operum,” was peculiarly proper. 

Nitentem (vs. 20). — Here not sleek, but shining white . See 
preceding Bern. 

Nitentem caelicolum regi mactabam . . . taurum (vs. 21). 
It became a king to sacrifice a white bull to Jupiter, as it be- 
came a queen to sacrifice a white cow to Juno. See Julian, 
Epist. to Libanius ( Epistt . Mat. Or .) : tQvou tu An fla<r iXucw 
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“ ipsa tcnens doxtra pate ram pulcliemma Dido 
candentis vaccae media inter cornua fuiulit.” 

Soueca, Med. 56: 

“ ad rcgum thalamos numine prospero, 
qui caelum superi, quiquo regunt fretum, 
adsint, cum populis rite faventibus. 
primus sccptriferis colla Tonantibus 
tanrus celsa ferat ter gore Candida. 

Lucinam nivei foemina corporis 
intentata iugo placet.” 

Compare also Horn. II. k0% : 

avrap o flow lepevffcv avaf av$pa> v Ay a p.ep.va>v 
mova TrepraeTTjpop inreppevti K poviwvi. 

Juvenal, 8. 155: 

. . . u dum lanatas, torvumquo iuvcncum 

more Numae cacdit lovis auto altaria.” 

And above all, tlie petition of the white oxen to the^ emperor 
Marcus Aurelius, Ammian, 25. 4 : oi XtuKoi fiotg rm 

K aid a pi. Av a v viKr\ar\Q , r/jufic airwXopitQa. 

Nymviias agrkstes (vs. 34), the Hamadryads, who had the 
trees under their special protection ; see Ovid, Met. 8. 7 hi y ot scgq., 
where wo have an account of a prodigy similar to that in tho 
text. The same story, scarcely even modernized, *cuts a con- 
spicuous figure in Tasso’s collection of stolen goods, canto 13, 
st. 41. 
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36. 

1UTE SECUNDARENT VISUS OAIKNQUE LEVARENT 


Rite secundarent visits omenqijk levarent. — Theme and 
variation: make the phenomenon propitious (i. c., to be of good 
omen) and take away had omen (i.o., any bad omen there may 
have been in the phenomenon). The second clause is a varia- 
tion, not a repetition, of the first, because, like as the two 
thoughts are, they are not exactly the same, differ from each 
other in the whole extent in which taking away bad differs 
from conferring good. Inasmuch as the taking away of bad is, 
in the naturo of things, always more urgent and necessary than 
— usually even an indispensable preliminary step towards — the 
conferring of good, the second clause would, in the natural, 
logical, prosaic order, have been placed first. Our poet, how- 
ever, here, as so often elsewhere, has thought proper to invert 
that order, and to place the ultimate object first, the prelimi- 
nary step last, to the great embarrassment, if not to the total 
discomfiture, of his reader, unable to see before him in the Cacus 
smoke (see 8. 259) in which he finds himself suddenly enveloped, 
without resource, except to cry out : “ verrtoov nponpov, cart 
before horse ! ” for where are the Herculean arms to throw about 
Virgil’s neck and throttle him on the spot, or who, having such 
arms, would so use them ? for who is the Hercules to leap on 
Virgil with arms and legs and squeeze him to death on the spot? 
or who, being the Hercules, would do so ? 

Visits. — The sight , in the sense of apparition, manifestation, 
phenomenon, the and the 0a<7jua of the Greeks, as 

Herodot. 1 . 38 : 7rpo£ wv rtjv oiptv ravTt)v tov tc yapo v roi 
t<wtov trnrtvara kcu tm ra TrapakajiftavQfASva oujc cnrompitw- 
Aesch. Pens. 516 (ed. Schutz), Atossa speaking : 


& vvktos o\f/ts ffjL<pavr}S 9 ftrjirvicov, 
us supra p.01 tragus €$r}\u><Tas kuku. 
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. . . anas 5’ cnrixv#* arparos, 

a€\n rov ( tcri1)ovT€s €K 0€tav r ivos 
<}>a(Tix* . 


Servius (“pro visa ponit”), Ileyne (“ ostentum”), Voss (“die 
sehau”), andConington (“portent”), are right; while Ladowig 
(“ meine augen, den blick ”) is altogether wrong. Compare 
3.173: 

“ talibus attonitus vis is ot voro doorum;” 

11. 271 : 


“ nunc otiam hovribili visa portenta soqmmtur 


Luean, 3. 38 : 


“ ‘ ct quid/ ait, ‘ vani tarremur imagine risns V ” 


Tacit. Hid. J+. 8k : “ lussa numinis, snos Ptolomaeiquo n'sus, 
ingruentia mala, exponit.” And the “di visa seeundent” of 
Lucan, and tho “ ut visa seeundent ” of Silius, quoted below. 

Secundarknt = redderent secundos. Compare Lucan, 
1. 635 : 


. . . “ di visa sceundcuf, 

ot fibris sit nulla tides.” 


x 


Sil. 8. 124 : “ ut visa seeundent ora eaelicolas.” Sil. 8. 227 : 
“nymplia, decus generis, . . . felix oblata secundes .” See llcm. 
on “ secundo,” 1. 160. 

Lkvarent. — “ Bonum ac leve faeerent,” Servius, Ileyne, 
Yoss (“ mildern ”), Conington (“the omen was apparently 
gravis, Aeneas asks to have it made levis”j, Kappes (“er- 
leichtern”) — the latter defending Servius, and arguing at some 
length against the “ deflectere , avertere , abwenden , abhalten ” of 
my “Adversaria Yirgiliana ” and “Twelve Years’ Voyage. ” 
Neither, however, the arguments of Kappes nor the weight of 
authority in his favour — except Siipfle alone, there is, so far as 
I know, no one in mine — have sufficed to shake, in the least, 
my opinion that Aeneas does not pray the gods to make the 
omen light or mild, or easy to bo borne, but prays them to take 
it away, to undo it, to do away with it entirely. In no other 
sense does the variation harmonize with the theme, in no other 
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sense does omen levarent fill up and give body and colour to 
the general sketch or outline, rite secundarknt visus; and in 
no other sense does the prayer agree in substance with the prayer 
usual on such occasions, which — inasmuch as no one who can 
help it compounds or compromises with evil, but always gets 
rid of it if he can altogether — is never to make the ill omen 
or omened ill light or easy to be borne, but always to avert it 
totally. Compare verse 265 : 

“ di prohibeto minas ; di talcm avertite casurn, 
et placidi servato pios,” 

where we have, as in our text, only in the inverse order, the 
good prayed for and the bad prayed against, “ placidi servato 
pios” corresponding to the rite secunparent visits of our text, 
and “ prohibete minas,” “ talem avertite casum,” corresponding 
to the omen levarent. Still more parallel — so parallel that 
words could not be more so — is Lucan, 1. 635 : 

. . . “ di visa secundent, 

et films sit nulla tides,” 

where we have — in the identical order, too — the identical prayers 
of our text: make the manifestation propitious, and — not diminish 
or make light the had omen , but — take it away entirely , let there he 
no truth in it at all , “ nulla tides.” 

Nor is this by any means an unusual sense of levare. It 
is its sense at {a), 2. 146 : 

“ ipse viro primus manicas atque arcta levari 
vinda iubet Priamus,” 

where that “ levari ” is not to he eased or loosened , but to be taken 
off entirely, is placed beyond doubt by the immediately succeed- 
ing 

“ sustulit exutas vinclis ad sidera palmas. ” 

(b), 10. 25: “ nunquamne levari obsidione sines?” [relieved 
from siege, i.e. 9 entirely freed and delivered from siege], (c), 
Eel. 9 . 65 : “ ego hoc te fasce levabo ” [I will relieve, i.e., free 
you entirely of this bundle], (cl), Claud., Cons. Honor . 60 : 

“ ni pater illo tuus iamiam ruitura subisset 
pondera, turbatamque ratem, ccrtaque lev asset 
naufragium commune manu ” 
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[not lightened or diminished shipwreck, but hindered shipwreck ]. 
(«), Hor. Epod. 18. 8 : 

. . . “ nunc ct Achaemcnia 

perfundi liardo iuvat, et fide Cyllenea 
levare diris pectom solieitudinibus ” 

[relieve the breast of dire anxieties, i. e. y take dire anxieties en- 
tirely off the breast]. C/*), Seneca, Troad. 179 : 

“ turn scissa vallis aperit immensos specus ; 
et hiatus Erebi pervium ad superos iter 
telluro fracta praebet, ac tiimuhun lev at ” 

[not eases or makes light the tomb, but does away with the tomb, 
removes the tomb out of the way]. And, (flr), llor. Od. 2. 
17. 27 : 

“ me truncus illapsus cerebro 
sustulciat, nisi Faun us ietum 
dextra levaanct ” 

[not lightened or broke the blow, but warded off, parried Iho 
blow]. 

In like manner, relieve , our English derivative from this very 
word, means not only to assuage, to make light or tolerable, but 
to take away entirely; and our English abate generally means to 
make less, particularly in the phrase “ abate the nuisance-,” 
to take away the nuisance entirely. 

Omen. — Whether omen is to be taken in a good sense or a 
bad being always to be determined by the context, and Aeneas 
here praying the gods “ levare omen,” there is no room for doubt 
that omen is here used in a bad sense. But the difficulty still 
remains, what bad omen is meant. Is it the particular sign, the 
visus already specified, to which the term omen is here applied 
in the bad sense of that word ? No ; it is not possible that Aeneas 
should in the words omen levarent pray the gods to take away 
and remove the very thing which he has that moment, nay in 
the self-same breath, prayed them to render propitious or of good 
augury. What, then ? what other sign is there ? what else is 
to be removed, if not the visus ? There is no other sign to be 
removed ; there is only the possible bad import of that sign to 
be removed. Omen expresses such possible bad import, and so 
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we have the prayer omen levarent, remove omen, bad import, 
viz., from the visus. Omen is thus not the omen or particular 
definite had sign, but omen , bad import , in general. The two 
clauses of the sentence thus become not only perfectly consistent 
with each other, but each supplies and completes the other, the 
gods being prayqd in the one to make the visus (a medium term 
as the grammarians call it, and capable of being either of good 
or bad import) good and lucky, and in the other to prevent the 
visus being of bad import, to take away from the visus whatever 
might be in it of sinister or unlucky. 


37-46. 


SED — ACUTIS 


Sed contrasts what actually happens with what Aeneas has 
expected. He has prayed the gods to take away sinister import 
from the phenomenon of the bleeding branch, and to make that 
phenomenon lucky. Instead of the gods doing so by sending 
him a new sign of undoubtedly lucky import, which according 
to the theomancy ( OtojmavTtia ) of the times would determine in 
a favourable sense the previous doubtful sign (tho visus) which 
has so much alarmed him, he has a new sign sent him, of tho 
sinister import of which it is impossible to doubt. The force, 
therefore, of the objecting particle is : the gods, instead of 
doing that which he asked them to do, and (which he hoped 
and expected they would do) causing by means of a new 
sign their previous doubtful sign to have a happy import and 
to lose its threatening character, send a new sign which takes 
away whatever might have been favourably interpreted in the 
former, and establishes the former to be of most sinister augury. 
It is this persistence of the gods to present evil omens no loss 
than the nature of the omens themselves which strikes him with 
the horror expressed at verses 47 and 48, tum vero, &c. 
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Iam parch sepui/m. — C ompare Eurip. Ftrujm. Mehtnippc, 
19: 

t t tov s davoi/Tas uvk eav Te0</?jK€Fcu, 
kcu ra 'icx v O evra tfvAAeyets a\y7]jj.ara ; 

Externum (vs. 43) refers to pias; as if lie had said : ‘‘know 
that thou, so full of tenderness and pity, art at this moment 
doing a most ungentle act, violating the tomb of a fellow- 
countryman and relative.” The reference in the pi as of our 
text to the sacredness (in the eyes of Aeneas) of the myrtle 
mound as the tomb of Polydoras is precisely of the same kind 
as the reference in the “ pins” of verse 75 to the sacrodness (in 
the eyes of Apollo) of the island of Delos as his own (Apollo’s) 
birth-place. See Hem. on “ pietate,” 1. 14. 

Manat', Engl. ooze. See verse 175 and Rem. 

Nam polydorus ecu. — Compare Plautus Model. 2. 2. : 

4 * ego transmurinus hospes sum l)iu]>oiitius ; 
hie habito; haec mihi dedita out habitatio: 
iiiiin me Aeheruntem rocipere Orcus noli tit, 

([ilia praematurc vita careo. per tidein 
deeeptus sum; liospes hie me nccuvit, isque me a 
defodit i use pul turn clam ibidem in liisce aedibus, 
scclestus, auri causa.* nunc tu hinc emigra 
sccloslac lnie sunt uedos, inipia cst habitatio. 

fuge, obseero lierele ! 

.* luge atque open caput ! f 

quae hie monstru fuint, anno vix possum eloqui. j 
st, st ! coneropuit foils 
. . . guttam haud habes sanguinis. § 

ita me di amabunt, mortuum ilium credidi 
expostulate, quia pereussisses fores.” j| 

v QlMU NON MORTAL! A IMiCToKA COGIS, 

Al'Kl SACK A FAMES? 

+ HEU, FI. ’OK CRUDKI.KS TERRAS, FLOE MOT'S AVAR C M. 

X UORRENDUM ET DICTO VIUEO MIRABII.K MONSTRUM 

MONSTRA DRUM KEFKRO. 

5 HUIC ATRO MQUUNTUR SANGUINE GUTTAK, 

El TERRAM TABO MACULANT. MUII FRIGIDUS HORROR 
MEMBRA QUAT1T, GEUDLSQUE COIT FORM1DINE SANGUIS. 

|| GKMUT’S LACKYMAIHLIS IMO 

AUUITI'R ri’MUl.O, ET VOX REUDITA 1EKTUK All ACRE •. 

2d 


HLNKV, AL.NLIUUA, VOL. II. 
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Hie confixum, &e., . . . audits. — Compare Claudian, CW. 
Honor . lJi : 


. . . “ praestringit acna 

lux oculos, nudiqiic ay//* .v Mavortia /< rrl 
ingeniinnt splendorc diem.” 


Id., Jlytsfris , (of the porcupine) : 

. . . ‘‘ stat torpor o toto 

silva Tiiiiuix, /f<r/(/««quc rigens in praelia crcscU 
pic turata .* rye*." 


Lactantius, in his riddle, Ericius [8ynip. 28 ) : 

“ in colu mi dorso Oils roufixm a cutis ; 
sustinet armutas scyrtes luibitatoi iucmiis/’ 


17—18. 

Tim VERO ANCUMTl MKM'EM FORMIMXE T RE SSI'S 
OHSTUFUL STETERUNTUUE COMAE E L VOX FA l C l H I S IIAES1T 


Tum vero. — The effect on Aeneas’s mind is accurately propor- 
tioned to the cause — increases with the increase* of the prodigy. 
The drops of blood fill him with horror — 

M1HI l’UKMDUS UOR KOll 

MKMJtKA <1 CAT IT, OKLIDf.SQUK CO IT i’OllMlOlN K SA.NUl IS — 

but do not deter him from his purpose ; on the contrary, excite 
his curiosity, make him desire to probe the matter further. Not 
so the warning voice ; that produces the full effect — makes him 
not only desist from violating the tomb further, but makes him 
doubtful whether he ought not altogether to abandon his pro- 
ject of settling in Thrace. The emphatic words tum vero point 
to this complete effect. ’ Compare Acn. '2, 228 : 

“ turn vero trewcfacta liovus per pectora limit is 
insinuat pavor,” 

where see Hem. See also lieiuw. on 2. 105 ; 4. 300, 440, 57 1. 
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Ancipiti . — “ Duplici quod et sanguinem viderat, vcl ancipiti 
KOKM iDiN k, una quod sepulcrum laeserat, altera quod metuero 
eoeperat 1 . . . [laesum, at. letumj ipsum,” Serv. (ed. Lion). 
“ Von zuiefacher fureht, veranlasst durcli das geseliene blut und 
die vernommenen worte des Poly dor us,” Ladewig. “ Ancipiti, 
dupUci , nat-a et ex viso sanguino et ex auditis Verbis Polydori,” 
* Wagner (1861). 1 think not. There are no two fears pressing 

Aeneas. There is but one single fear pressing him, viz., that of 
the prodigy which at first, viz., with the first flow of blood from 
the tree, makes his blood run cold with fear (gemdus coit for- 
midink sanguis), sets him a-eonjeeturing (multa movens animo) 
and invoking the local deities (xymphas yexkuahar aurestks 

(«RA1)I V UMQUE PATRKM, GKTICIS QUI PRAESIDKT AltVIs); aild, 

finally (tum vero), with the warning voice from the tumulus 
makes his hair bristle, his voice stick in his throat, and over- 
comes and stupefies him, not as at first with mere fear, formj- 
di nk (which only deters), but with ancipiti formidink, doubtful, 
distracting, perplexing fear, /.e., with fear mixed with doubt 
what to do, what course to take, whether or not to obey the 
warning voice and give up his undertaking and ldave the 
country. Ancipiti formidink, then, is not double fear or two 
fears, one on oacli hand, but doubtful fear fear and doubt), 
distracting fear. Had Aeneas been oppressed only by double 
tear, fear occasioned on the one hand by the blood and on the 
other hand by the voice, he might have determined for himself, 
need not have applied to a council for instructions what to 
do under the circumstances ; but tho fear with which ho was 
oppressed being “ aneeps,” doubtful , miml with doubt and em- 
barrassment, the advice of a council became necessary to deter- 
mine him, and accordingly : 

POSTQl’AM PAVOlt OSSA KEL1QU1T 
DEI.ECTOS POl’ULI AD PKOC'EKKS ITU M UMQUE PAUENTEM 
MOXSTliA DEUM REEEllO, ET QUAE SIT SENTESTIA POSCO. 

Compare, (1), Val. Flaec. 3. 43 : 

“ ut notis allapsa [pup pis] vadis, daut acthcro longo 
signa tubae, vox et mediisemissa tonrbiis : 
liostis liabet portus, soliti rodicrc lMasgi. 
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rii|j(a quit's : clous aiicijuUnt lymphuvcrat urlicin 


ut Alinyiis a nap # lixit pavor : argru virorum 
corda liibant, nee quae rcgio, aut disciimina, ccniunl ; 
cur galeae clipeiquo inuent, mini pervigil arinis 
liostis, et cxciti dent obvia praclia Coltlii,’’ 

where, as “ ancipitem mb cm ” — there being only one single 
eity — cannot by any possibility be the two cities or the double 
city, can only be the doubting , the distracted city, so “ anceps 
pavor” — tliere being only one fear, viz., the fear produced by 
the unexpected sight of the whole city in arms — cannot by any 
possibility be the two fears or the double fear , can only be the fear 
producing doubt , the distracting fear, (ft), Silius, 6. 557 : 

“ at Venus, ancipiti weiitem labefacta tiuioro, 
attatur gonitorem, ct ruinpit luaesta querelas,' ’ 

where — Venus having, as appears from the context, but one 
single fear, viz., for the safety of Home — “ ancipiti timorc” can 
only be fear making her anceps, making her nut know what to do, 
which of sere rat courses to take, distracting fear. (3), Petr on. 
(?ap. 89 : 

“iain dec uma macstos inter ttuvipile* met us 
Phrygas obsidebat messis, et vutis tides 
Oalchantis atro ditbiit pendebat metu / 1 

And, (4), Claud. Rapt. Pros. J. (j ; 

“ (tnci/n/at trepidique ruunt quae causa quietus 
excierit, tanto quae res agitancla tumultu.” 

lot that ancipiti FoitMiniNK might not in a different 
context he two different fears, one pressing on the one side, and 
the other on the other [just as, (I), Liv. 21. 28 : “-jMcr^squo 
terror circumstabat, et e navibus tanta vi armatorum in terrain 
evadente, et ah tergo improvisa premente acie” (where ‘‘anceps 
terror ” is two different terrors, viz., one that of the enemy laud- 
ing from the ships, the other that of the enemy attacking in the 
rear). (4), Livy, 42. 65: “ Anceps Homan os terror circumsta- 
bat. Nam neque eonferti pugnare, propter eos qui ascendere in 
tumulum conabantur, poterant : et ubi ordines procursando sol- 
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vissent, patebant iaculis sagittisve” (where “ aneops terror” is 
hro (liferent terrors, viz., that occasioned by the enemy charging 
up the hill and that occasioned by javelin -throwers and archers 
in the plain). ( 3 ), Liv. 28. 31 : “ ad quorum discessum non 
respiravit modo Mago quum terra marique aneipiti rnetu urgerc- 
tur, sed etiam,” etc. (where “ aneipiti metu ” is the double fear — 
viz., one fear on the land side and (lie other on the side of the 
.sea — with which Mago is urged). And, (4), Ammian. 2J). ;> : 
“ agcnsque in oppido solicit ndine diducebatur ancipiti , multa 
cum auimo versans, qua via quibusve commentis per exustas 
oaloribus terras pruinis adsuetum duceret militein, vel hostem 
oaperet discursatorem et repentinum, insidiisque potiiis clandes- 
t inis quam praeliorum stabilitate confisum” (where “ solieitu- 
dine ancipiti” is hro (liferent solicitudes, one by what means the 
soldiers might be enabled to bear the heats to which they would 
be exposed on their march through the desert, the other how the 
attacks of the enemy might be baffled) J, I>uf that Aeneas’s 
fear is according to the context only one and single, the fear, 
viz., with which he is struck by the prodigy of the blood and 
groans and warning voice, all operating in the one ^direction, 
viz., to deter him from settling in the country, and fill him 
with doubt and anxiety whether he should or should not im- 
mediately accept the warning and depart. 

The correctness of this analysis is shown by the sequel, 
which informs us that Aeneas so soon as the fear has left his 
bones — postquam pavor ossa rkliquit — refers the matter to 
a council who resolve his doubt by an unanimous decision to set 
sail and leave the land which had so violated the laws of hospi- 
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53-68. 


QUID KOX — f'TEMUS 


Quid non mohtalia peotora coots, aurt sacra fames ? — Tlio 
abrupt apostrophe and extraordinary strength of expression 
seem to justify the observation of Servius and Pomp. Sab inns, 
that these words have a special reference to Dido’s own experi- 
ence, 1. 353, &c. Dante, unaccountably mistaking the bitter 
reprehension of avarice for an eulogy of thrift, thus paraphrases 
this passage ( Purged . 22. 1+0) : 

“ u c*hc non reggi lu, o sacra fame 
doll’ oro, l'apprtito do’ mortnlir” 

i.e., why, 0 Rawed /ore of gold, moderate st thou not our appetite ? 
or, in other words, Would that ur had such a proper estimate of 
the value of money as might restrain the lavish expenditure attend- 
ant on the -indulgence of sensual and luxurious appetites ; conse- 
quently — as might restrain the appetites themselves . This gross 
misconception, not to say perversion, of his favourite author’s 
meaning in one of his plainest and least mistakable passages — 
proving, as it does beyond all doubt, that Dante’s, like our own 
Shakespeare’s, knowledge of the Latin language, and therefore 
of classical literature generally, was wholly incommensurate 
with his poetical genius — affords a striking exemplification of 
the truth (so consolatory to the humble, and in these days so 
much despised, scholar and critic) “ non omnia possumus omnes.” 

Metastasio — a poet whom it is the fashion now-a-days to 
underrate as much as it is the fashion now-a-days to overrate 
Dante — has at least not been guilty of like error, Arias. 1. 3 : 

“ oil insana, o seeUorata 

sete di regno ! e qual pieta, qual santo 
vincolo di natura o nmi liastanto 
a frenar lo tuo furio r” 

Moxstra drum (vs. 59). I should like to know what A(ldi- 
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son thouglit was the moaning of these words, or whether he had 
noticed these words at all when ho wrote the criticism we find 
at page 316 of vol. 3 of the quarto edition of his works: “ If 
there he any instance in the Aeneid liable to exception upon 
this account, it is in the beginning of the third book, whore 
Aeneas is represented as tearing up the my Hie that dropped 
blood. This circumstance seems io have the marvellous without 
the probable, because it is represented as proceeding from natu- 
ral causes without the interposition of any god, or rather super- 
natural power capable of producing it.” 

Ixstav rami s (vs. 62). — “ lloligioso vocabulo, pro facimus,” 
1 [eyne. Doubly incorrect. I n s t a u r a r e is neither specially a 
religious word, nor does it signify facer e. It is not specially 
a religious word, for it is applied by Virgil himself to courage, 
2. 451, “ Instaurati animi;” to battles, 2. 070, “ sinite instau- 
rata revisam praelia 10. 543, “ instaurant aeios and even 
to such barbarous atrocities as the mutilation of Peipholms, 
6. 520, “ di, talia Grans instaurate.” lor need 1 tell anyone 
who has read either these or any other examples of its use 
whether by Virgil or other writer, that it is not f aeefre. Ami 
1 may add that the above quoted examples show equally that 
instaurare is not solenniter facere, celebrare, lopraZuv; 
and that Voss's translation “ feierlieh ehren wir nun Polydorus 
loiche” is no nearer the mark than Hcyne’s explanation. 

The question then comes: what is instaurare? is it restore, 
restaur are ? Pretty nearly, but far from exactly. The differ- 
ence in the particles shows of itself that the meaning, however 
nearly allied, must still be different, ltest ore, restaurare, is 
to put back into a former condition , as, for instance, a decayed 
building. Instaurare is to renew, to begin de novo, renovaro, 
nvaviouv, avamivi^uv. The re of restaurare points back to the 
former or original condition, the in of instaurare points to 
fhe present, to the newly infused life and vigour, to the fresh 
strength, to the new creation. Therefore “ instaurare praelia/’ 
“instaurare acies,” not restore the buttle (viz., to its former con- 
dition) but begin the buttle de noro with new strength and vigour, 
and not merely with such strength and vigour as at first freno- 
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vare, renew) but, on account of the intensifying in, with greater 
strength and vigour than ever, or as if there had been no fight- 
ing at. all. Therefore “ instaurati animi,” neither restored 
courage, restaurati animi, nor even merely renewed courage , 
r e n o v a t i animi, but with more con i 'age than ever, in staurati. 
How much more, courage than ever appears from the imme- 
diately subjoined : 

. . . “ regis suot iuToro tret is 

nimlioquc levnro viros, viniquo wide* re vietis.” 

The sight of the extremity in which their friends were inspired 
them with courage to attempt their rescue. It is no longer of 
dying bravely in arms they think — “ pulohruinque mori suceur- 
rit in armis;” “moriamur et in media anna ruamus;” “una 
sal us victis nullam sperare salutem.” It is of relieving their 
sorely pressed friends. 

In like manner, we have also, (ft), “ instaurat diem donis,” 
“ makes the day new with gifts ; ” not merely “ restores the day 
to what it had been,” but “ makes a new day of it ” (viz., by giv- 
ing not such gifts as had been given previously, but far richer) ; 
‘‘makes it a new day in the temple, so rich are her gifts,” and 
in other words, “ not content with the gifts she has already 
given, fearing they may have been insufficient, begins again de 
novo , as if she had given none at all, and gives twice as many 
as before. ” (*)> “instaurat choros,” not “ restores dancing and 
singing,” but “ makes it such as it had not been previously, in- 
fuses new, unwonted, previously unknown, life and spirit into 
it, regenerates it.” (c*), “ talia Graiis instaurate,” not, with 
Conington, “rependite,” but “‘rependite , with all the fresh- 
ness of a new beginning, a new institution,” i.e., not with the 
languor with which an old thing is restored or a debt repaid ; 
the prayer over-stepping the lex talionis in the ratio in which 
instauration is always more than original institution, is the 
original institution with newly infused life and vigour and the 
avoidance of whatever errors were in the original. («f), 7. 146, 
“ certatim instaurant epulas,” neither “ celebrate the feast,” nor 
“repeat the feast,” but “re-institute the feast, begin the feast 
again from the beginning with new and increased alacrity;” 
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with how greatly increased alacrity being shown by “ laeti,” 
and still more by “ certatim,” and the cause of the so greatly 
increased alacrity being sot forth in “ omine magno.” Ami, 
(e), 5. 94 : 

“hoc mn^is iuroptos gcnitori instnnrnt lionoms,” 

not ‘‘institutes honours/’ for the honours have been already 
instituted (“ inceptos”), and lie lias already been libating both 
Avitli milk and wine, and scattering flowers, but “ re-institutes 
honours, begins them again from the beginning and as if none 
had yet been instituted;” that is, as we are told further down, 
he not merely libates, but sacrifices sheep, pigs, and oxen, while 
his companions bring oxen and load the altars with offerings; 
in other words, “ instanrat diem donis/' as Dido does in the 
fourth book. 

Accordingly, in our text, instaurames voi/vdoiio i t m s is 
neither celebrate the obsequies of Pot gdorw *, nor repeat the obsequies 
of Polydorus, but (fire Pol/ /darns nnc obsequies from the beginning 
«nd in regular form.) as, most correctly, La Cerda: “ itenovantur 
funeralia et de novo constituuntur, ut bene et ex ritu condatur 
qui male et tumultuario opere conditus fuerat.” The verses 
from et inoexs to ciemt-s inform us bow complete the instau- 
ration was, how nothing was omitted which belonged to a 
formal solemn funeral : neither the great tumulus, nor the akae 
to the manes, nor the mourning “ vittae,” nor the cypresses, nor 
the lamentations of the women with dishevelled hair, nor the 
libations of milk and blood, nor the loud and last farewell. 

How entirely instaurare is to begin de novo , counting all 
that had been previously done as nothing , appears from tho instan- 
tiation of the Circenses recorded by Livy, 2. flfl, and Macrob. 
Saturn. 1. 11. Discovery having been made on the night of the 
first day of a certain celebration of those games that the circus 
had been polluted in the morning, the games were “instaurati,” 
commenced on another day, de noro y and as if no games had been 
performed at all. The effect of course was that the Circenses on 
that occasion were longer by one da}q the “ dies instauratitius,” 
than they had ever been before, a length which, to make amends 
to and appease insulted Jupiter, was made, by decree of senate 
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and law of people, the normal length of the games in future 
— memorable example of that ancient collective piety, gravity, 
dignity, and wisdom, the reflex of which is so distinctly visible 
in the legislatures of the present day. 

Ixcjens aggkritur tumulo tkllus. — Another instance of 
the ambiguity arising from the absence of the article in Latin. 
The grammatical structure allows us to interpret equally: to the 
htmuhu sr, or for a htnntht *. Wunderlich and Kappes, making 
use of this liberty, interpret : for a tumulus, ihe latter observ- 
ing : 44 Liesse sicli ninht auch ein dativ des zweekes statt des 
ortes annehmen ? Aeneas liisst eine vollstandige bestattungs- 
feier halten. Wild er dazu den durch die crsehreckende wunder- 
erscheinung bezeichneten hugol wieder verwendet liaben ? Wird 
er die 4 hastae 9 woggeraumt, oder auf sie die erdo aufgeschich- 
tet, zum hiigcl weitero erde beigeschafft liaben Scrvius, 
on the other hand, followed by Heyne, Wagner (1861), and 
donington, interprets to the tumulus , 44 ut ostenderet veruni 
lumulum, ne forte aliquis alius illud errore violaret.” I agree 
entirely with Scrvius. The new earth is heaped up on the top 
of the old tumulus, myrtles and all, 44 ut ostenderetur verum 
esse tumulum.” A second tumulus, a cenotaph, beside the 
old tumulus and body, had been indeed an absurdity. The 
structure therefore is : j/XiKRrmi tlmilo ( mitiquo ) inch. ns 
tkllus — an immense quantity of earth is heaped up on the 
old tumulus, and so a new and complete tumulus raised over 
the body, which is then 44 conditum sepulcro ” with the usual 
honours. 

Stant mani bus, &c., . . . la OTK (vv. 63-66). — In Africa 
44 pultes, et panis, et merum” were brought to the tombs of 
the martyrs even in the times of St. Augustin and St. Ambrose. 
The custom was omitted by the latter, 44 quia ilia quasi paren- 
talia superstitioni gentilium essent simillima. ,, See St. August. 
Confess . G . 9. Throughout continental Europe at the present 
day, the making of wreaths and garlands for tombs gives em- 
ployment to a vast number of persons, those wreaths and gar- 
lands being periodically renewed during a long series of years 
by the affection of relatives or friends, or even of strangers. 
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The fresh wreath still hangs on the ancient monument of 
Abelard and Heloise in the cemetery of Pore la Chaise at 
Paris. 

Ciroum (vs. Go), />., circum aras. Compare Tacit. Anna/. 
//. Vi : “Aram Clementiae, arain Amicitiae, effigiesquo <imim 
Caesaris ae Seiani eensuere.” 
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VAR. LECT. 

i.kxts I Med. (Foffjf.) HI Scrvins; You. 1 If 0 ; Aldus (151 1) ; I\ Manut. 
i.K.vE III Waked*, (f\r com'.) 

VAR. LKCT. (vs. 7G). 

(.YARD CELS A MYCOX0QUK I u Atltiqui Codd. pltTKplC oniUOS." PUlillS. Ill 

X. Heins. (1070, 1071); Bolt. 
aiYCONO CELS A GY A ROQUE III Lad. ; Haupt. 

OYAUO E CELSO III X. Heins. (1701). 

MYCOSIS CELSA GYA ROQUE II iV* HI l»resc. ; V. Manut. ; D. Heins.; 
Philippe. 

MYCONO EC ELSA GYA ROQUE I PuL * Mid. 

MICOXOE CELSA GYAROQUE II \f. 

M YCOXOECKI.SAG YAROQ l T E II Vf 

mycoxo k CELsv gyakoque II if. Ill Wagner (L. V.) ; Hibb. 

M YCOXE EXCELSA II iV- 
MtCOXE E CELSA II 'i f- 

O Horn. 

Littora C'Ompj/knt, sciz. wfvibtts , — Compare Cie. l)m». 1. SI : 

u ad von it, of fora vclivolantilms 
nnvibu* eomplevit maim' littora.” 
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Nereidum matri et n .kpt uno AEGAEO. — u Aer/aem appella- 
tur, ut opinor, Neptunus, quod magna veneratione Aegis, quod 
oppidum est Euboeae, coleretur,” Turneb., who quotes Horn. //. 
13. W (of Neptune) : 

. . . to Se rerparov ikcto reic/nup 

A ty 9 l v, €i/0a8e oi K\vra Sw/nara fievdei ti A ifiurjs 
Xpvrrea , papfAcupov ra, T€Tevx aT0Ll > ai€i. 

Pius arcitenkns. — P ius, compassionate and affectionate to- 
wards the island on aooount of its having been his own birth- 
place. See 1. 14 and Rom., and ?>. 42 and Rem. 

EoRKSSI YENKRAMT R Al'OLl.lMS URBEM. Yeiierari - 7T f) 0 (J“ 

Kwtiv ; see Nep. in Conon , 3. 3. The particular form of the 
adoration (which it will be observed is repeated on arriving at 
the temple itself, set' vs. 84) is perhaps now not to be ascer- 
tained. 

Hex anitjs, rex idem jtominum phoebiqite sacerdos. — 
(Compare Prudent, praef. in Pst/ehomach . : 


“ I)oi sncordoa, i vx ot idem pvaepotous, 
origo cuius, fonto inoiuirrabili 
socrota, nullum prodit auctorcm sui, 
Alolchizcdoc, cpia stirpe, queis mn ion 1ms 
ignotus, uni cognitus tan turn Deo.” 


God only knows who Melehizedec was, God only knows who 
Anius was ; each was a priest and a great king. The printer’s 
devil, mocking and irreverent as usual, will have it they were 
one and the same. 

TEMPLA DEI SAXO VENERARAR STRUCT A VETUSTO. — “ Et quod 
venerabar ait, ostendit se precatum,” Servius. “ Yknerabar 
indudit notionem voc. preeabar , orabarn” Forbiger. “ The word 
has here the force of entreating, as in Hor. Sat. <?. 6. 8> and 
older Latin, so that the prayer naturally follows without further 
introduction,” Conington. But neither are prayers usually 
addressed to temples, nor on this occasion was the prayer ad- 
dressed to the temple, but to the god (da proprtam, thymbraee, 
domum) ; and venerari, although sometimes meaning to prat/ 
or intreat , much more frequently means to bntr dotrn before , to 
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worship, Ur. nooiSKWkiV) as Nepos, Canon , »>. o : “Necesse est 
enim, si in conspectum veneris, venerari te regom, quod irpomcv- 
rtti/ illi vocant.” And such precisely is its meaning in the 
passage before us. Aeneas made liis salaam to the temple ; 
respectfully saluted it, by going down on one knee, bowing liis 
head, and laying his hand on liis breast, or by kissing his hand 
and turning round from left to right (Hill. 11. N. 28. 5 : “In 
u idorando dexterani ad osculum referimus, totumque corpus cir- 
cumagimus v, )j or by the performance of whatever other action 
or sign of honour, as Ann. J. 70: korkssi vknhkami. k atolums 
uhhjvM | certainly not pray to the city, but respect fatly sat ate if , 
7r ofxTKaroujLtt: j « Ovid, lleroid. 21. 01 (of the same Delos) : 


“ protinus ogressae superis, quilms insula sacra est, 

Hava mlutat.ls tlium mmimquo damns ” 

(the “ salutatis ” of which passage corresponds precisely to tho 
v kn kr AMUR of verse 79 and the vkm-;k \b\k of our text), .ten. 
•1. 007 : “ iussi numina niagna loci venrramar” [perform the 
• ustontary act of reverence towards]. Aen. 12. 210 : 

X 

*• adiuvat. iumssu tucitu progrusstiN, i;t arum 
suppHeitcr vc nnans demisso lumiiio Tiimus ; 
tabcnlesque gciuic, «*t iuveuali in coi*poro pallor *’ 

j pays his reverence or respectful salutation to the altar , and observe 
without saying a word, “incessu tacito ” ]. Venorari came to 
mean to how down before , to worship, in the same manner as it 
came to mean to pray ; ho winy down before and pray in y to being 
only two different means of exhibiting the feeling of venera- 
tion. 

As in Latin the word venerari passed from the feeling to 
the external act indicative of the feeling, so in Italian the word 
rererenza , and in English both the words reverence and courtesy, 
have followed a similar course, and, primarily meaning the 
feeling, are now in common use to signify the conventional 
act expressive of the feeling. How entirely irpoaKwav (like 
venerari) was applied to the external form of worship appears 
in a remarkable manner from Plutarch, i rein where speak- 
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ing of the elephant lie says: O pxwuv n<*v0avu 9 km \ofjtiuc, km 
T rpoGKUviiaeii;. No wonder Aeneas should make his reverence 
before the venerable temple of the Delian Apollo ; even the Epi- 
daurian serpent saluted the temple it was leaving, Ovid, Met. 
15. 6S5 : 

u turn gradilms nitidis ilelal»itiir, unique retro 
Hcctit* et antiquas abiturus respicit aras; 
assuutasqiie domes habitataque templa solatia, 

and he himself by-and-by (verse 340) embraces the gate of 
lluthrotus, whose only title to such honour was its resemblance 
to the Scaean gate. 

This word rightly understood, here and occasionally else- 
where, the narrative becomes not only more lively and graphic, 
but more conformable to oriental custom : genuflexions, bow- 
ings, prostrations (verse 93, submissi retimus tekram) be- 
coming more and more usual the farther we advance from 
these stiff-necked, stiff-backed climes of ours eastward. At the 
present day Clod’s temple and Christ’s cross are the objects of 
an external reverence which increases as you go eastward, and 
to withhold which and pass by with neck erect and covered head 
declares an amount of unbelief varying, according to the de- 
gree of irreverence shown, from English Higli-Churchism, 
Methodism, and Calvinism , through Arianism, Socinianism , 
and Quakerism, up to total infidelity. 

Animis illaberk xosTRis. — The very prayer of Saint 
Ambrose to the “ verus sol,” Hymn. Matid. (Grimm, Hymn . 
ceteris eccksiae Interpreted, Theotisca, Gottingae, 1830) : 

“ verusque sol i Habere , 
micans nitore perpeti, 
iubarque Sancti Spiiitns 
infunde nostris sensible?. 1 ’ 

Tremere . . . moveri (vss. 90, 91). — “ Quia opinio est sub 
adventu deorum moveri templa,” Servius (ed. Lion). “Com- 
mune ini^avnatc deorum,” Heyne. To be sure, the gods sig- 
nified their advent or presenco by knocking, shaking, and all 
kinds of noise, exactly as the spirits called on by the spiritualists 
of the present day. See Antiquity of Photography. If all re- 
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mained still it was evidence in old times that the god did not 
hear, would not come, as it is now in our table-rapping meet- 
ings and societies. Nay, noise and shaking indicated then, as 
now, even more than mere presence and hearing ; it indicated 
assent, was the aye! aye ! of the god, as it is now of the spirit 
of the table; while dead silence indicated nut merely that Lo 
would not come, but that he would not grant ; exactly as it 
indicates now-a-days that tin? evoked spirit will not come, and 
says, no, no. See Ovid, Met. S. GOJ : 

... “ wvrif. i'upul iUHpiurow.s ivx, 

<_on<Mi!>sitquo Miis 0111 nos awntifnts Hildas.” 

.In mlna urn (vs. 01), corresponding to “ foribus divao,” 
1. oOO, the adytum or shrine. See Hem. on 1. oOV. Compare 
also 3 . 371 : “ meipie ad tua limina, Phoebe, . . . duei!,” where 
see Hem. 

Mi’uikk aoytis coktin’.v recj.usis. — The shrine (the holy of 
belies) was thrown open and the to ini n v (bell-shaped cover of 
tripod ; see in the Masco llorhonim, U. >0, painting found in 
Pompeii) began to bellow (utter deep sounds like tlipse of a 
bull), as Ovid, Met. Ik GJ o : 

. . . “ l orliiiaquc reddidit imo 

hum: ud v lo v oomu, pa vi* fact n 4 no poet 01a inovit.*’ 

Let the curious about the oracular art generally, and the corti- 
aa in particular, read the account given by Ainmian, til). 1, of the 
construction and use at Antioch in the fourth century of a tripos 
or mensuta imitating the curt inn of Delphi. For myself, I must 
own that, little faith as I have ever had in oracles, whether an- 
cient or modern, it did not occur to me to identify them with 
table-rapping, untill had read this account of Ammian’s — an ac- 
count, it will be observed, not only from a contemporary, unpre- 
judiced, impartial, and veracious pen, but bearing on its face the 
stamp of truth — informing us that table-rapping was in so great 
vogue more than one thousand five hundred years ago as to be 
used as a means of determining during the life of Valens who 
was to succeed him in the imperial dignity, the table used on 
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this particular occasion being- constructed on the model of the 
Delphic cortimi. 

SlJIiMlSSl PKT1MUS TER It AM. SuBMlSSI = VTTOmTrTOVTUj. Ill 

the ancient Christian church, and, no doubt, in the heathen 
temples, on the model of which the Christian church was built, 
there was a special locality in the beginning* of the body of the 
church, a station, or raarus, for this ceremony or devotional act. 
In the plan in Potter’s ed. of Eusebius this arame twv vnoTwr- 
tovtwv is delineated just inside the wpaiat i rv\at (through which 
you pass out of the vuu Qn£, where was the baptistery and the 
aracFiG rtov KaTii\ov[xevt up, into tho body of the church) before 
you arrive at the ajLifiiov or pulpit, and at the distance of the 
length of the nave from the aytai nvXai leading from tho body 
of the church through the caucelli into the ftppa or mcrarium. 
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VAK. IECT. (vs. 127). 

coxcita I Vat ., Pa /.,* 2 led. “ hi codd. aliquot legi concita ltoirs . . . 
sed ncquo displieet terms,” Pierius (whose silence concerning coxsita 
proves him to have been unaware of the existence of that reading). 
11 III ; cod. Canon. (Butler). Ill Nonius; Scrv. (“ut concitatiora 
sint maria vieinitate terrarum ”) ; Isidor. ; prine. ; Ven. 1470, 1471, 1472, 
1475, I486 ; Rom; 1473 ; Mod. ; Mil. 1475, 1492 ; Bresc. ; R. Steph. ; 
Heyn. ; Brunch ; Wakef. ; Pott. ; Dorph. ; Wagn. (ed. Ileyn., ed. 
1861) ; Voss ; Jacob ( Qaaest. Ej)., p. 163) ; Lad. ; Haupt; Ribb. ; 
Kappes ( Proi / r .) 


* Pot tier’s statement that the Palatine MS. reads coxsita is incorrect; the read- 
ing of that MS. is very plainly eoxerr.\. 
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con sit a If - H a 3 - (viz., Mull. iV23; Krlang. Hoi)). HI Albinus ; It. Stopli. ; 
P. M unut. ; 1). Ileins.; K. Heins. (1671, 1676, 1704); Phil.; Ruaeus ; 
Burin. ; Bask. ; Jaeck; AVeicliort (“ Nescio an non legcndum sit con sit a 
ut post Cycladas designentur Sporades’’) ; Peerlk. ; Coningt. 

coxscita II -h'j. 


Uorybantiaquk a ERA. — Compare Proper!. 4. 7. 61 : 

“ qua, nuiutTosa lidos, qi tuque arm rotunda Cyhebvs, 
niitratisquc sonant Lydia plectra clioris.” 

These round and sonorous “ Coryhantia aora” corresponded not 
to our modern gongs, but to our modern cymbals, because tlm 
sound was produced not by striking them with hammers, but, 
as appears from Ovid, Fust. !+. 183 : 

“ ibnnt somimams, et inania tympana t undent; ; 
r/fvwqiu! tinnitus aere rcpnlrn dabunt,” 

by striking them against each other. 

Mono i u titer ads it. — “ Aut aer, at? si diceret : ‘ tantum- 
modo sit serenum.’ Aut revera Iupitcr, qui praee#t insulae 
Cretae. Aut quia ventos prosperos Iupiter praestat,” Servius. 
u Quia is no vain patriam ex fato assignavit Aoneae (ignotuni 
illi adhuc, quam ?), 1. 261, sqq. ; quare non patitur eum desi- 
dere Karthagine, libro quarto ; et infra vers. 171 : 6 Dietaea 
negat tibi Iupiter arva/ ” A Vagner (1861). Not one of all those 
explanations perfectly satisfies me, if it were only because not 
one of them is applicable to the same expression where it is used 
by Livy, 8. 7 : “ ‘ Aderunt [consules] in tempore/ Manlius 
inquit, ‘ et cum illis ad evil Iupiter ipse, foederum a vobis viola- 
torum testis, qui plus potest polletque/ ” The iupiter adsit 
of our text, the “ Iupiter aderit ” of Livy, and the “ Iupiter 
hac stat” of Yirgil himself, 12. 565, are but expressions of the 
universal sentiment that the approbation of the Supreme Being, 
of him “ qui plus potest polletque,” is necessary to the success 
of every enterprise, the sine qua non of all prosperity — a senti- 
ment which, even if it had not been his own, our author was 
under the necessity of every now and then ascribing to his per- 
il ENllY, AKNE1DEA, VOL. II. 27 
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sonages, first, in order that those personages should have veri- 
similitude, and secondly in order that his poem should not have 
the fate of Lucretius’ nobler, more dignified work, hut he read 
and become popular, and its author himself after his death 
“ volitaret vivus per ora virum.” From whichever point of view 
regarded, whether as necessary to the perfection or as necessary 
to the popularity of the poem, the sentiment could with as little 
propriety he absent from the programme of Anchises setting 
out from Delus as at this day it could with propriety he absent 
from a queen’s speech to parliament, a general’s address to his 
soldiers, or even the humble newspaper advertisement of a prayer 
meeting. There is no passport like “ JJeu volente.” If God 
is for us who can be against us ? 

There is, of course, a peculiar propriety in the invocation of 
Jupiter on the present occasion, Jupiter being not only flu* 
weather god, but especially the god of Hue clear weather and a 
fair wind, as Horn. CM. J. 11 G : ayaWu pzvai A toe ovpw. l/i/wn. 
itt Apof/iit. : ayaWofitvii Atoc ovpw. Lucan, 10. 207 : 

“ sub luce Ichtperax el numpuim turbidus air.” 

Compare also Fropert. 4. 0 : 

“ him: Augusta rat is plums Joiis omittr vilis ” 

[ the sails full of the omen of Jove, /. e. y full of a wind so fair as 
to afford the omen that Jupiter is with the vessel, that Jupiter 
is on the side of Augustus, that “ Iupiter hac staf’j. 

Tertia i.ux. — C ompare II. !). 102 : 

Ei St Ktv €vtt\uit)v 8(i>7] k\vtos EvvoiTiycuos, 

Tj/xart K€ v rpiraru) 4>8ir)v €pifiu)\ov iKoifirjv. 

It is no little to the credit of those ancient mariners that they 
should be able to perform the voyage from Delos to Crete, or 
from Troy to Fhtliia, in almost as short a space of time as we 
with all our appliances of chart, compass, and steam, and all 
our superior help from heaven, can perform it in, at the present 
day. 

Hoste vacare domos (vs. 123). — See Item, on verse 132. 

Sedesquk astake kemctas (vs. 123). — The structure is not 
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sedes a stake RELICT as, nor the meaning, the seals stand aban- 
doned, but the structure is sells relict as a stark, and the 
meaning, the seats abandoned (sciz. by the enemy, as stated in 
the preceding clause) “ ad-stunt,” stand ready for us — to our 
hand. The passage being thus understood, (a) there is no tau- 
tology ; (b) the two clauses perfectly correspond, the infinitive 
being in each the emphatic word ; and (e) its proper meaning 
to stand by, or ready, or at hand, is preserved to the compound 
asi a rk. Compare 3. 194: “ caeruleus supra caput astitit im- 
ber ; ” 2. 303: “ arreetis auribus as to ; ” Tobias, 12. 15: “ ego 
sum Tiafael, unus ex septem qui astamus ante Dominum.” 

Virilemque donusam. — Not greon with green marble, as 
►Servius and La Cerda think, but green with vegetation — unless 
Peuco and Melacnae were also green with greon marble, Yal. 
Mace. 8. 292 : 

. . . u ostia doner 

Danubii virldcun pic. vident ante ostia Fence h." 

Stafc. Thab. U. 619: 

“ Icarii GVlciijue domns, rb'idcs^uc Me lac ear." 

Consita. — Wagner says: “ Apparet concita, ut lectionom 
difficiliorem, esse retinendum : nee, si cons it a legas, commode 
subiici vss. 128 et 129.” I do not, however, agree in this opinion. 
1 think that the 4 4 difficilior lectio ” is, generally speaking, quite 
as often incorrect as the 44 facilis ” and “ vulgaris,” and that 
verses 128 and 129 not only agree with the reading con sit a, 
but (see below) go to confirm that reading, and agree much 
better with it than with the reading concita. A better argu- 
ment for concita is derivable from the almost overpowering 
weight of MS. authority in favour of that reading. [See also 
Taulin. Epist. 33 : “ primo ad urbem acta liomani portus 
Pharum vidit ; deindo Campaniam longis traotibus legit, mn- 
tatisque turbinibus in Africae littora transvolavit ; atque ab 
ipsis rursus abrepta Siciliam transcurrit, circa quam concita et 
verticosa crebris (ut ferunt) insulis freta, et periculosos etiam 
sub gubernatore navibus cursus, inter ambages et obiees insula- 
rum, tarn directo otiosus senex iuoffensoque navigio praeterivit, 
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ut,” &c.J Yet I venture here, as in one or two places else- 
where, and especially in the case of “ nee dehita funera mater 
produxi,” Avn. 9. f+86, and “ limbo,” Aen, 1. 61 (j, to go counter 
to the weight of MS. authority in order to obtain a much belter 
sense. The idea contained in the expression viikta conch a 
tkkris, the seas violently stirred up, greatly recited, put into vehe- 
ment commotion (for such is the force of con-cita) by the lands 
(the moveable and moving by the fixed), seems to mo so highly 
incorrect that I cannot persuade myself that the words are from 
the pen of Virgil ; the more especially as in all the other in- 
stances in which Virgil uses this word, he applies it to the mov- 
ing, not to the resisting, power ; exactly as we find it applied 
by Ovid, lie raid. 91, d8 : “ eoncita qui ventis aequora muleet;” 
Trist.ldlO.il : “iniquis eoncita ventis aequora,” and Ej). 16. II : 

. . . odiu.'so voHvila vento 

rorripio verbis ueijuora juiene tuis 

with which compare Ovid, Kp. 7. !$ : 

“ iispiic ut e versus coneitrt Kurus it<iuus.” 

Assuming, what I think no one will deny, that the Ovidian 
phrase last quoted is correct, I. cannot bring myself to believe 
that its opposite is correct also, and not rather a mere blunder 
of the scribes, confused between words sounding identically 
alike. On the contrary, the metaphor contained in the phrase 
ckehris cox sit a tkrris not only is of the commonest (so com- 
mon as to be used even by the wholly illiterate Ida Pfeiffer, 
“ Visit to the lloly Land, Egypt, and Italy,” ch. 2 : “ The 
Danube is now only broad for short distances at a time. It 
is, as it were, xotni with islands”), but actually enters into the 
very name by which a considerable group of the islands spoken 
of was commonly known. Add to this that the words legimc* 
and all a him uk imply an easy, skimming, unobstructed motion, 
and would not have been employed by Virgil to express the 
motion of the vessels over concita freta. The wind besides 
was fair, and Crete was reached, without difficulty or danger, on 
the third day. The picture which, I think, it has been VirgiVs 
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intention to place Before the reader lias been thus boautifullv 
painted by Avienus, Dem\ Orb. Tvrrao, 71.0: 

‘ k liinc* Spomdrs (Tobro prodnmnt cospilo srsc ; 

• dcusa scmiato con splendent sidera raelo." 

In answer to Hey lie's objection [“ deni quo non intelligo, (plain 
poeticum hoc sit, tarn accurate ( -ycladas et fiporadas distinguore, 
quod vix ill geographicis libellis fieri sol <4 ") 1 beg to say, that 
no such distinction is intended by Hie poet, as clearly appears 
from the application of i he term spaksas (characteristic of the 
Sporades : see the lexicographers, in roc . “ Sporades,” and 
Mela, 2. 7) to the Cyclades, under which name are here com- 
prehended all ilie islands of Hie Aegean ; precisely for the 
purpose of showing which meaning (viz., that not merely one 
group of islands is intended, but the whole of the islands lying 
scattered like seed over the face of the Aegean) the supple- 
mentary ET CRERRIS I. EM I.UUS V KETA CON SIT A TERRIS is, accord- 
ing to the poet’s usual manner, subjoined. The poet is not 
singular in this general application of the term Cyclades ; for 
Suidas says: m/aoi, «c* twoi KukActScic Xzyovatv, at tv 

rto Atyauo. * 

NaUTICUS TCXORITUR VA RIO OERTAM1NK CLAMOR. — TllO USlial 
clamours and exertions of the sailors on leaving port ; <£ celeus- 
ina/’ Serv. Compare vss. 290, 067 (where the oxoeption prov( i s 
the rule); 4. 411; 5. 778, &c. Yal. Flacc. 2. 112: “ son at 
aequore clamor.” Id. 1. 180 : 

. . “ lion clamor nnliolis 

•Hanlien* % a ut blandus tost inline dofuit Orpheus.” 

Until. Num. It in. 1 : 

“ his moniiii pigri solahar tat'dia vonti, 

dmn re son at variis vile celcasma modis. ” 

These words, therefore, afford no argument in support of the 
reading coxcita, and the opinion that the seas were rough. On 
the contrary, the very quietness of the sea is assigned by Apoll. 
Rhod. 1. 11 o‘j as a reason for greater bustle among the crew. 
Compare also Aon. 7. : “ in lento luctantur marmore ton sac/’ 

The less brisk the sea, the more brisk must be tlic sailors. 
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Neither are the three lines xauticus . . . euntes in a wrong- 
place, nor should they he removed in order to be placed after 
vol am us. They are exactly where they were placed by Virgil, 
who follows on the train of thought suggested by linquimus, 
to tell you how they flew over the sea past Naxos, Donysa, and 
the other islands* mentioned, before he tells you the minute 
particulars of the setting out contained in the lines xauticus 
. . . euntes. According to his usual manner he gratifies the 
impatience and curiosity of his hearers first, and, this done, 
returns and particularizes at leisure. See liemm. on 1. 151 ; 
5. 704; 2 . 480. The poet’s train of thought is: linquimus 

ORTYGIAE POUT US PELAGOQUK VOLAMUS, IIACCII ATAMQUE HUMS 
. . . TERRIS, XAUTICUS . . . EUNTES, E l' TAN OEM. The prosaic 

train is: linquimus ortygiak portus, xauticus enoritur . . . 

EUXTES, .PELAGOQUK VOLAMUS, H ACC II ATAMQUE 1UGIS . . . PERRIS, 

et tax DEM, and this is the train recommended for our adoption 
by Wagner — forgetful, as it would seem, that the verses which 
are to he set back will sin as much against the prosaic time-order 
when placed after volamus, as they do in the present position, 
and must, if we aspire to mako them perfect prose, come in 
between portus and pelago; nay, must come in in the middle 
of the clause linquimus portus itself, being, as they are, the 
description of the hustle of the sailors in the very act of leaving 
port. 

Prosequitur surgens a purn ventus euntes. — T his line 
is rendered by Voss : 

“ stoigender wind vom stouer verfohjt die riistige meeiiahrt.” 

This is incorrect. Prosequitur is 7 rpoTrtjunrtt y “ begleitet” escort*, 
(joe . h along with , not as of the party, but as an inferior goes along 
with a superior for the sake of protection, or honour, or some 
such purpose. Compare Aen. 6. 897 : 

“ hia ubi turn natum Anchiacs unaque Sib y 11 am 
prosequitur dictis, portaque emittit eburna.” 

Piaut. Casin. !±. 2 . 3 : 

‘ ‘ nam novum maritum et novam nuptam volo 
ms prosequi (novi bominum moves malcfieos) 
ne quis cam abripiat.” 
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Val. Flaee. 2. 504 : “ prosequitur lateri assultans.” Id. 4. 028: 

“ ipso viros gradicns ad primi liltoris imdam 
proscf/ nit nr Phinous. * ’ 


Tlie thought, therefore, is an improvement upon Homer’s, which 
is that of mere companionship, Od. 11. 6 : 

yj/LLiv 8 av Karoni(T0e j/ecov icvavoirpwpmo 

iKfxevov ovpov (6 i rrAijaurnov, ftrOAov eraipov. 

No notice whatever has been taken of the word either by Faro 
or Dry don, most probably because neither of them understood 
it. lluaeus, more valiant, boldly sets it down, propctlit. 

Optatak (vs. 102). — “ ITnam ex urbibus desert is (120) 
optat sive legit, quam appellat Perga, mum, eamque niuris cin- 
git additquo arc km," Wagner ( Prttrsf .) Put how does it 
happen tliat the town had neither walls nor arx ready built Y 
These were prime necessaries for a town in ( Veto as well as for 
towns elsewhere ; and if the towns of Crete generally had such 
essential requisites, how does it happen that Aeneas pitches l 
upon, selected, one without them Y No, no. Aeneas went t<> 
Crete because he could get the ground for building and dwell- 
ing on without dispute, not in order to occupy like a pirate 
or bandit the deserted houses ; and “ optata urbs " is the city, 
the promised, fated city, they so much longed for, not the city 
selected from amongst others. Compare 1. 17(> : 


3. 500 : 


“ ogrossi optafn potiuntur Troua arena.” 


“ sternimur nptatar greniio telluris ad umlani.” 


Aeneas and his Trojans would have cut but a shabby figure, 
taking up their residence in an old cast off town, and the pur- 
port of host r vac are oomos, verse 123, is not that the houses 
were without occupiers and they might therefore go into them 
and occupy them, but that the dwellings are without au vnrnttf 
in them, and they may therefore safely and freely build in 
Crete. 

Am are focos (vs. 134). — Not merely to fair thr domestic 
hearth , but to stay close beside if. Compare Am. 5. Kid, and 
Kenim. ; also “ amatque ianua lirnen," Ilor. Conn. 25. 4- 
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Arcemque attoelere tectis. — “ Arx attollatur, quae prae- 
sidium sit tectis. Deformant aliqui loci hums interpretationem, 
cum poeta nihil aiiud dioat quam : 4 hortor, lit domos constru- 
ant, illisque arcem superimponant,’ ” La Cerda. That this 
criticism is entirely erroneous, and the modern interpretation 
(“ tectis, sexto oasu, adtoUi , eadem ratione dictum qua supra 
vers. 40 4 iaculis- inerescere,’ ” Forbiger) correct, is placed 
beyond all doubt by Statius’s exactly parallel expression, Achi/L 

i. m : 

“ iam natal onmo nonius ; eacduntur roborn classi : 
silva minor remis : ferrum laxatur ad usus 
inmnneros, quod rostra liget, quod inuniat arma, 
belligeros quod frond cquos, quod millo catenis 
squalentes nodal tunicas, quod sanguine fumot, 
vulnoraqno alia, bibat, quod conspiranto venono 
impollal moil os ; tenuantqiie humontia saxa. 
attritn, d nigris addunt mucronilms iras. 
net; modus, aut arcus lcntaro, aut fundere glandcs, 
aut torrere slides, tin fern fs///n nttul/rrc (-on is," 

where the meaning can be no other than increase ihc height of 
the helmets hg the addition of eones , put rones on the helmets , 
manufacture helmets with cones , i. e., the cone being always a 
part of the helmet, manufacture helmets . Accordingly, arcem 
attoMiERK tectis is to raise the arx with buildings , in other 
words, build their arx. A similar expression occurs at verse 
185 of the second hook : 

“ lianc tamcn immensam Calchas aft off nr molem 
rubor thus taxtis eaeloque eilueere iussit ’ ’ 

[erect this immense bulk with carpentry , i. e., erect this immense 
bulk of carpentry]. Compare Juvenal, 14. 86 : 

“ dum sic ergo habitat. Cetronius, imminuit rem, 
fregit opes, nee parva tanieri men sura relietae 
partis erat ; totam hanc. turbavit filius amens 
dum melioro novas at tuff if nnmnorv r if las ’’ 

[builds villas with or of marble, where 44 marmore ” is the material 
of which the villas consist.] Attollere tectis is, therefore, 
a poetical equivalent for build up high , as 44 aggredior dictis” 
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is for address “ expediam dietis ” for explain, &c. ; see Rem. on 
Am. 2. 199 . 

Wagner (Finest.) lias : “ exaltare akckm aedificiis, s. arcem, 
locum in urbe ’edit-urn munitionibusque saeptum vol saepiendum, 
<piasi celsiorom reddere inaedificando ; ” and Voss : “ mid die 
burg auftluirmen den liausern.” , 

Mr. Davies thinks the words arcem attoi.terk tectis cer- 
tainly mean to raise a citadel (as a protection) for their houses . 

CoNNTIHlS ALIYISQUE NOVIS OFKRATA IUVKNTCS. — One of 
the numerous verses which Peorlkamp thinks should he e\- 
punged as unworthy of Virgil. That critic’s argument on this 
occasion, if it does not edify, will at least surprise and amuse, 
the reader. See Item, on I. 051. 


144-152. 


YEN! AM — FENESTRAS 


VAR. I EOT. (vs. 151). 
ixsomnis III Bresc. ; Ilcyno; Wakef. 

in soainis III Mod. ; it. Steph. ; H. Stepli. ; P. Manut. ; La Cerda ; P. 
Heins. ; N. Heins. (1070) ; Phil. ; Burn. ; Brunck ; Pott. ; Jahn : 
Wagn. (ed. Heyn., ed. 1861) ; Lad. ; Haupt; Rihb. 

in straits has been proposed by Pcerlkamp. 

VAR. LECT. (vs. 152). 

insert AS I Vat., Pal., Med . II ££. Ill Princ. ; I). Heins.; N. Heins. 
(1670); Phil. ; Heyne; Brunck; Wakef. ; Pott, ; Wagn. (ed. Heyn., 
cd. 1861); Lad.; Haupt; Bibb. 


ixckrtas II I P. Manut. 
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Veniamque lvitECAiii. — “ Veniam erroris Anchisae qui oraou- 
lum male interpretatus est,” Serv. (ed. Lion). “ Yeniam 
erroris ex male intelleeto oraculo,” Wagner (1861). Not the 
meaning: venia, with Virgil at least, is always grace, fa roar , 
never forcjiccnc-s*. Compare (I) 10. 903 : 

. * . ‘‘ per, si qua est. victis mu ft hostilm*, oro : 

corpus lmmo patiare tegi” 

(wliere it is not forgiveness which is asked, hut the favour of 
burial). /- t), 10. 025 : 

. . . ‘ ‘ sin nltior istis 

sub procilms rntitr ulln latot, totnmqno moveri 
nmtnrive put hr bolluni, spos pascis inanos” 

(where it is not forgiveness which is spoken of, but the favour 
that the whole eourse of the war might he changed). ( 3 ), 4. 42!) : 

. . . “ extremum hoc mi some dot mtuttts ;mumti : 

oxspoctct far i loin quo fngnin ventosque forontes. 

loinpus inane peto, requiem spatiumque furori ; 

(lum raea mo victam docent fortuna doloro. 
extrrmam hano oro rntittm ” 

(where “munus” and “ veniam ” explain each other, and ihe 
latter can he nothing else than grace, favour, indulgence, obli- 
gation). ( 4 ), 1 1. 101 : 

“ velati ramis oloao, remain quo rogantos; 
corpora, per campos ferro quae fusa iao.cbant, 
redderet ac tumulo sin ore t succedore torrae ” 

(where the “ venia,” the favour, the obligation, asked is “ cor- 
pora redderet ac tumulo sineret suecedere torrae”). (S\ 11. 858 : 

“ ipsuni obtestemur, rvuUntt quo orernus ab ipso: 
oodat, ins proprimn regi patriaeque romittat ” 

(where the “ venia,” the favour sought, is that expressed in the 
second line). Avid, compare (ft), Stat. T/icb. 1 . 20o : 

. . . “ noc protinus ausi 

caelicolac, renhnn donee pater ips<» sodondi 
Iranquilla iubet esse maim : ” 
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and precisely so in our text, the “ venia” sought is not forgive- 
ness for having mistaken the oracle, or any other forgiveness, 
hut the favour of being told by Apollo 

OT' \M 1T.SSTS FI MEM UF.1MS EEltAT ; l’NDH I.AhOlU'M 
TENT A HE AUXTL1 I’M IF HEAT, (|IO VEUTERK OF RSI’S. 

So much is tliis the case, so entirely is venia grace, favour, 
and so little forgiveness, that even where an error lias been 
committed, and venia sought, as (icon/. !/. 586 : 

“ liamque dalmnt veniam votis, irasquc remittent,” 

venia is not forgiveness, but the grace, the favour, of which 
forgiveness is the consequence and proof. The error of Lade- 
wig is exactly half that of Serving and "Wagner. 1 lightly 
understanding veniam to be grace, not pardon, lie lias yet not 
perceived that the precise “ venia ” meant is specified — lias 
entirely missed the connexion, veniam : 

Ul'AM FUSSIS FIN EM KKIII'S FKItATJ UNDE LA HOKUM 
TEN TARE AU XI 1.1 I'M 11 HEAT, (JUO VEUTKUE t I HSUS. 

H is words are : “ in der seuelio sahen sie eine strafe des Phoebus 
fur unwissentlich bogangenes unrecht, daher am guadc flchcuP 
ILeyne, as little understanding veniam as either S^rvius or 
Wagner, and perceiving nevertheless the connexion veniam : 
cniAM f ess is, &c., mystifies his reader if not himself with the 
vague: “ plaeare deum ut. file vore edicat, quam finem,” &c. 
Kappes has understood both the meaning of veniam and the 
connexion, and shows by numerous examples from other writers 
no less than from Yirgil himself, that guadc , grace, favour , and 
not pardon, is the sense of the word. See Rem. on 1. 522. 

Confirmatory of the interpretation that kfeioies and piiuyoii 
Penates (vs. 148) are spoken of the one object, viz., the gods 
Penates, is that passage of Ovid (c.r Ponlo , 2. 8 . 57) where the 
poet describes himself as worshipping the imprints of Augustus’s 
family on coins sent to him from Rome, and where there is a 
similar hendiadys in the case of this same term effigies : 

“f elites illi, qui non simulacra, sod ipsos, 

quique deum corara corpora vera vident. 
quod quoniam noliis invidit inutile fatuni, 
t/nos dedit ars votis effigiem quo eolo.” 
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Effigies sacrae divum fhrygiique pexatks. It was not 
the material statues, the earthen, metal, wooden, or ivory images, 
of the “ divi,” which Aeneas dreamed he saw, but, as rightly 
explained by Heyne, the “ divi ” themselves in propria persona. 
( Compare Lucan, 7. 9 : 

“ nam* Pompeian i visits sibi sodo thoatri 
innumiTam tffir/lcm JUomanao rornere plebis.” 

Ci/fr.r, m> : 

'' cuius ul intravit levior per corpora sonnms 
r/fifi irx n<l cum colitis tlcvcmt. M 

In som xi s. — Two different words are so frequently found 
written in the MS. as one word, and one word so frequently as 
two, that it is wholly impossible to determine from MS. autho- 
rity the true reading in the case before us. I am decidedly in 
favour of in somxis by the strong resemblance to the other 
dreams of Aeneas, by the occurrence of the words “ in somnis 11 
in the narration of no less than two of those dreams (2. 270 ; 
4. 557), and by the words nec sopor kkat, verso 173, 

where see Item. 

Iaoentis in somxis, as “somno iacentem,” Eel. G. 1!^ 
Mui/ro manifest! mjmine (vs. 151), referring not to the 
light of the moon, but to supernatural light, as is placed beyond 
doubt by “manifesto in liimino,” 4. 358, where there is no moon. 
The ancients laid especial stress on the clearness with which 
objects were seen in a vision. Compare Herod. 7. 47: E t rm 

OXplQ TOV kVVTTVlOV /il? EVUpJ )/ £ OUTW £ «)£££ ttV Tt]V 

ap\aiav yvwp nv. Aesch. Pars, 179 : 

ctAA.’ oi/ n irw roiovti' cvapyts tido/m. 7}v 
con tt)\ irapoidev cv<ppovr)s. 

See also Horn. Off. !+. 841. It was this distinctness, which con- 
stituted the difference between an ordinary dream and a vision. 

Fenestras (vs. 152), not as Aen. 9. 5o4 9 the mere openings or 
holes in the side of a building for the admission of air and light, 
but as Hor. Gann. 1. $5. 1 : “ parcius iunctas quatiunt fenestras/* 
the sashes, frames, or shutters inserted into those openings. 
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Inskrtas, viz., eardinibus. Ital. gangherate. Insert \s 
fenestras, the windows {windou'-sashox or window- frame*) insert rd 
{hung) on their hinges, the window-sashes in ancient times, and 
still in most parts of the continent of Europe, not being* fixed 
permanently in the walls, like our modern English windows, 
but hung upon hinges so as to close and open like folding- 
doors, and to be easily lifted on and off. In some parts of 
Italy it is still usual to remove the window-sashes by day and 
only put them back in their places — inserere (eardinibus) 
— at night. See Voeah . de la Crmea , in voce “ ganghero ” : 
“ Melt ere in ganglion vale accomodare a’ gangheri la cosa 
die va gangherata ; e si dice ancora eosi dogli arpioni delle 
imposte delle fenestre, e degli usci, quando si mettono in opera, 
eollocando nolle bandelle gli arpioni. Lat. Card in dots inserere , 
itnmiUere The picture represented in our text is, therefore, 
that of the moon shining into Aeneas’s chamber through the 
window-sashes or frames, which, having been removed during 
the day, were restored to their place at night. We arc* left, and 
must, I believe, ever remain, in ignorance whether tlieso move- 
able window-sashes of Aeneas were glazed with any transparent 
material, or were mere shutters with holes in them for the trans- 
mission of air and light. If, however, we regard fenestras as 
openings simply, it will be possible to take insert as fenestras 
as meaning, not windows (/. e. 9 openings) inserted into some- 
thing (viz., the wall), but windows or openings into which 
something was inserted; and what something? spec u lari a 
no doubt, or panes either of glass or of some more or less trans- 
parent substance, ex. gr talc or alabaster, such as are to be seen 
at the present day in certain windows of the church of San 
Miniato in Florence, and the cathedrals of Orvieto and Siena. 
Compare Plin. Ep. 2. 17 (of certain porticos in his Laiirentian 
villas) : “ egregium hoc adversum tempestates rcceptaculuni, 
nam spec alar thus, ac multo magis imminentibus tectis muniun- 
tur,” where see Pietro Marquez delle vide diPlinio , Pome, 1790, 
pp. 43 and 81 ; compare also Seneca, Epist. 90. The word 
specularibus has been omitted by our author partly in order 
to avoid a particularization unsuitable to poetry, and partly as 
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unnecessary, inasmuch as the inserted window openings through 
which the moon shone could only he window openings inserted 
with specularia, specularia being not only the proper in- 
sertion for window openings, but the only insertion which, while 
it excluded the night air, permitted the entrance of the moon- 
light. • 

As 1NSKKTAS fenestras, according to this latter interpreta- 
tion, are windows which are not mere openings in the wall, but 
windows into which something is inserted, so “ cavas fenestras” 
(ylen. are windows into which nothing has been inserted, 

mere openings in the wall, and through which, therefore, it was 
• 'asy for the Trojans to discharge their missiles. 


173 182. 


NEC — FAILS 


Xec sotor lllcd ERAT. — AW was that .skr]) ; i.e., that was not 
the effect of sleep, a mere dream, fiction, or imagination in sleep. 
Compare ylen. 8.52: “ lie vana put os liaec iingere sonmum.” 
Also 8 tat. Theb. 5. 155 : 

. . . “ nudo stabat Wnus ense ; vidori 

rlara milii, .soMHosqne super ” 

[ i. e., more clear and plain than mere sleep could present her to 
me]. Horn. Od. 10. 5 Iff : ovk ovap aXX 9 virap eaOXov [“non 
somnium hoc est, inquit dea ad somniantem, sod res vera bona,” 
Damm, in voce wrap]. Stat. Theb. 10. 205 : 

. . . “ vanac noc monstra quidis, 

not; suuiihj coiiij)orta loquor.” 

Aud Sil. Ital. 3. 198 : 

. . . “ ncque cnim sopor illc, nec altai? 

vis aderat noctis ; vii’gaque fugantc tenebras 
miscuerat lueem somno dous.” 

Wee Kern. on “iacentis in somnis,” verse 150. 
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Strange that St. Jerome, in the description which lie has 
given us of his having heon snatched up into heaven, .and 
there, before the judgment seat of God, Hogged with stripes 
on account of his addiction to the vain literature of the heathen, 
should, at the very moment that he relates his solemn renun- 
ciation of that, literature in the actual visible presence of the 
Almighty, not only use this heathen argument of Aeneas, but 
even Aeneas’s very words, to prove that what lie saw and heard 
on that occasion was not a mere idle dream, but a veritable 
heavenly vision. The following is the passage, full of interest 
and instruction not only for those who do, but for those who do 
not, believe that it is inconsistent with the Christian character 
and profession to study with delight those ancient heathen 
authors whose sayings and admonitions even St. Paul himself 
did not disdain to mix up with his own in his Epistles to the 
Christian Churches : 44 Interim parantur exequiae, ct vitalis 
animae calor, toto frigesccnte iam eorpore, in solo taiitum 
tepente peetusculo palpitabat ; quum subito, raptus in spirit u, 
ad tribunal Iudicis pertrahor . . . Interrogatus do eonditione, 
Christiamun me esse respond!. Et ille qui praesidebat, 4 Men- 
t iris’, ait ; 4 Ciceronian us es, non Christianus ; ubi enim the- 
saurus tuns, ibi cor tuum’. lllico obmutui, et inter verb era 
(nam eaedi me iusserat) conscientiae magis igne torquebar 
. . . Clamaro autem coepi, et eiulans dicero, 4 Miserere mei, 
Domine, miserere mei.’ Haec vox inter flagolla resonabat. 
Tandem ad Praesidentis genua provoluti qui astiterant, preca- 
bantur ut veniam tribueret adolescentiac . . . exact urus deinde 
eruciatum, si gentilium litterarum libros aliquando legissom. 
Ego, qui in tanto constrictus artieulo vellem etiam maiora pro- 
inittcre, deierare coepi, ct nonien cius obtestans dicere , 4 Dominc, 
si unquam liabuero codices seculares, si logero, to uegavi.’ In 
liaee sacramenti verba dimissus, revertor ad superos ; et, miranti- 
bus cunctis, oculos aperio, tanto lacrymarum imbre perfusos, ut 
etiam incredulis fidem facerem ex dolore. Nec vero sopor die 
fuer at, aut vana somnia> quibus saepe deludimur. Testis est tribu- 
nal illud, ante quod iacui ; testis iudicium triste quod timui ; it a 
niilii nunquam con tin gat in talem incidere quaestionem ; liventes 
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habuisse scapulas, plagas scnsisse post somnum, (it tanto del line 
studio divina legisse, quanto non antea mortalia lcgeram.” 
Ilieron. Epkt. 18 (ad Eustochium). See concluding Rem. on 
Am. U- 

Manauat (vs. 175). — “ Eluobat,” Servius. No; fluero is 
to Jlotc, to ran a.% a liquid, manure is to flow out of * to ooze oat 
of — as blood out of a wound (when it does not come in a jet) 
or as sweat out of the skin, or as a spring out of the ground ; 
and compare Quint. Curt. 8. 36: “ mult a hedera vitiscpie toto 
gignitur monte; multao perennes aquae man ant .” Id. 3. 11 : 
“ rivis, qui ex radicibus montium manant See also above, 
verse 43. 

S.KQUE NOVO VKTKRUM DKCKPTUM E KUO UK LOCORUM (VS. 181). 
— “ Pulehra est antithesis : de re vetero recens fuit Anehisae er- 
ror/’ La Cerda, Yoss. “ Novo. Solito more post veins ornatus 
causa adieetum,” Hoyne, W agner, the latter of whom adds “ noc 
desiderarentur talia maguopere, si abesseut.” “ Oruatum in poeta 
lubens agnosco, sed non ineptum : pro novo scribamus a no,” 
Peerlkamp. “ Frao nimio studio proferendi antithoti seripsif 
novo, nullo opinor sensu ; novo enim veterum respondet, sed 
nihil sontentiae addit ; imo puerilibus ill am ingeniis quani viri- 
libus aptiorem efticit,” Pearce, adLongin. de Eubfuu. “Novn 
seems best explained by Grossrau of the surprise of Anchises when 
informed of his mistake ... a more verbal antithesis,” Coning- 
ton. Virgil’s well-deserved reputation should have screened 
him from the imputation. Virgil never makes mere verbal 
antitheses, never writes either nonsense or puerilities. Here, 
as so often elsewhere, it is the commentators who have mis- 
taken Virgil’s meaning, not Virgil who has not known how to 
write. 

Let us assign the right meaning first to novo and then to 
veterum, and we shall perceive at once that the antithesis novo 
vktkrum, so far from being a mere rhetorical flourish, conveys 
a most appropriate, nay, an almost necessary and indispensable 
sense. And first, with respect to novo : novo is not recenti, 
or new in point of time, but insolito or new in point of fre- 
quency. Compare Propert. 1. 13. 33 : 
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“ tu Vi'ro, qiumiani smnrl i*s poriturus union*, 
urore ; non alio lumiuc dignus ot-as. 
quae til>i sit Felix, quoniaui novus imidil ww, 
et quodtuinque voles, 1111a sit ista lil»i ” 

(where we have, as in our text, Loth “ novus” and “error,” and 
where the meaning is: “this, for you, new and unusual error,” 
viz., ot falling seriously and really and truly in love, not mak- 
ing an amour or piece of gallantry). Geary. !+. 3o7 : 

“ hide pereussa nova mentem formidine mater ” 


[“a, for her, new and unusual apprehension”]. Ovid, Met. 


.1. AG7: 


“ O ! utinam a nostro scrcdero corpora possom ! 
votum in ainanto novum ; vellem quod a mam us abesset ’ 


[“a new, L c., strange and unusual, wish for a lover to make”]. 
See Itonnn. on “ nova forma viri,” 3. 191; “furor novus,” 
S. 760 ; “ novus pavor,” 2. 228. 

Accordingly novo emigre in our text means a new, /.c., 
strange and unusual, error tor Anchises to make. Compare the 
not very dissimilar use made hy the Greeks of vc tore pat;, Hero- 
dot. 5. 1!) : co 7 r«t, (T\tSop 7 an aeu avctKcttojuevov (TWitijui rovtj 

\oyovg , OTL tOtXtlg £/i£ £K7T£fI\pag 7 TOltlV Tl V C (O T £ p o v' £yco t»tv 

mu %{)i nZco /njSev veo\i ucocrcti kcit’ avSpac; tovtovcj. And see 
Yalekn. ad Herodot. 302 ; also Heindorf ad Plat. Protay 
p. 401. 

Novo so understood is the opposite of in vet or a to, and, 
added to euro re, apologizes for the error in the same propor- 
tion as inveterato had aggravated it. It is as if Anchises 
had said : “you will pardon an error such as I have never been 
guilty of before — my first mistake.” But why is this novo put 
into so immediate contact with veterum ? Why the undeniable 
antithesis : novo veteiujm ? Plainly beoause the “ veteres loci,” 
the places which were not new to Anchises, but concerning which 
he had heard and thought much, should have been better under- 
stood by him, should not have been the subject of any mistake. 
Novo veterum is, therefore, not a mere rhetorical antithesis, 
but, while an antithesis, is at the same time an apology not less 

HENKi', AEXKIDEA, YOI» U. 
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fit, proper, and becoming than required and even necessary for 
an error into which lie, the Nestor of the expedition by whose 
advice and direction every step was taken (8. 0 : 

“ ct pater AnchUtes daiu fat is vela iubchut. 1 ’ 

a. 472 : 

“ intwrca classcm velis upturn iubcbat 
Att videos 

should least of all have fallen, and for which, lest this excuse 
should not be sufficient, the further excuse is added that he was 
deceived by it — skqijk novo vktkrum dece ptum krrore lo- 
coktjm — an error such as he was not accustomed to make about 
places so familiar to his mind, but which w as so plausible it w as 
hardly possible not to be deceived by it. Ilow common among 
the Homans, even in everyday life, was the antithesis of novas 
to vet us appears from Plaid. Mr rent. o. /+. to : “norm s ama- 
tol*, retus puer.” Amphitr. prol. 118 : 

rcfrrnn at (pie antiquum rein hoc out ad vos piufcram." 

Festus, in voce Meditrinalia: “ Mos erat Latinis populis, quo 
die quis primum gustarct mustum, dicere ominis gratia : 4 rein* 
novum viiium bibo, voter i novo morbo niedeor.’” Yarro, de L. L. 
0. 21 : “novum veins vinum bibo, novo veteri vino morbo medcor.” 
Sidon. Apoll. Carm. 2. <SJ : 

. . . “ itur in aequor 

molibus, ct cctvtrn tell us nova contrnhit Hildas.’ ’ 

Ah well might it be objected to any one of these examples of 
this so familiar antithesis, or to Massinger’s “A, New Way to Pay 
Old Debts,” or to Shakespeare’s most touching passage in Kimj 
Lear, act 1, se. 2 : 

“ thus Kent, 0 primes, bids you all adieu, 
he ’ll shape his old course in a country u< <c,'\ 

that it is absurd or puerile, a H to our author’s staid, dignified 
and very much required 

8EQUE NOVO VKTE1U-M DECEPTUM ERKOllE LOCOKUM. 

I have to express my regret that my own former ervr 
(“ Twelve Years’ Voyage ”) concerning the meaning of this 
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passage, and which I am sorry to say I cannot excuse as An- 
chises has so well excused his error concerning Crete, has had 
the evil consequence of leading Forhigor, and I am afraid 
others, into the ill-founded belief that Anehises in the word 
novo acknowledges his present error to have been a second one. 

Novo deckptum errokk, exactly as “ pravo deciperentur 
errore,” Ammian, 28. 2 : “ Qui tlexis poplitibus supplicabant, 
lie Romani securitatis improvidi, quorum fortunam scmpiterna 
tides caelo contiguam fecit, praco deeipercntur errore, pactisque 
calcatis rem adorerentur indignam'.” 

Imacis kxercite fat is. — The epithet exerctte is here 
peculiarly proper, Aeneas’s troubles and embarrassments hav- 
ing just been twice unnecessarily increased by two so consider- 
able errors of Anehises ; see Remark on verse 181. Compare 
Anehises’ application of the same term to Aeneas when he 
addresses him on the occasion of the new and unexpected 
trouble of the burning of his ships by the women, Am. o. '37. 


11)5-207. 
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111 em em, heart/ rain. Compare Claud, in Kutrop . 1. 1 : 

‘‘ semiferos partus, metuendaque pignora matri, 
mocnibus in modiis auditum nocte luporum 
murmur, ct attonito pecudes pas tore loeutus, 
et hipidtun dims Ji ieaws ’ * 

| * ho art ■« of ston e.v] . 

Ingeminant abruptis nubibus ignes. — Wakefield reads 
aurupti, quoting Lucretius, 2. 214 : 

“ nunc hcic, nunc illic, abrnpti nubibus ignes 
concursant,” 

and observes: “ Abruptt, sciz. se ahrumpentex , exquisitius multis 
vieibus est et doctius.” I hold this criticism to he erroneous, 
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and adhere to the received reading — (1), because numerous 
examples, some of them cited even by AVakefield himself, show 
that the picture intended to be presented is not that of the 
lightnings “ se abrumpentes,” breaking from the clouds or out 
of the clouds, but of the lightnings coming from the offside 
of the clouds, froAn the sky above and beyond the clouds, which 
are broken to let them through. Compare Sil. Ital. 1. l‘3o : 


Id. 4. 1110 : 


“ rttjjfw jiiu /ado mil-lit igticus nether. 1 


“ congcmiiuit sonitus rapti, violontia each , 
imbriferaniquo liiemem pm-mixta grauilinc torquet.” 


Id. G. GOG : 


‘ eontorsit dextrn iiilmeii, quo tutu reluxit 
Maeouidum lellu.s, atramque per aethera \ olveius 
a/jra/do f re git each super agmiiia nuhem.” 


Id. 8. 0 54 : 


. • “ faplUH\\\u fragorc 

honisouo /W//*, et vultus patuere Tonantis. 1 ’ 


Id. 17. 2o2 : 

“ him. vnj)(\ rebeare poti, at quo bine erebra mieare. 
ful m in a.” 

Hor. Od. 1. ,iU : 

• . . “ namque Dicspitcr, 

igni corw&eo mihifa dirideas, 
plerumqui; per purum sonant es 
egit equos eeleremque eumiin 


and Stat. Thcb. 1. Jo J : 

. . . “ abrupta tremiseunt: 

t'ulgura ; et attritus subita face rampitur act her 

where the disruption of the aether, broken by the lightnings us 
they traverse it, is described as plainly as words can describe 
anything. (* 2 ), because in that very passage of Lucretius which 
AVakefield relies on as proof that we should read abrupt], not 
a BRUPTis, in our text, Maerobius read abrupt is, not (as AVake- 
field and Laehmann choose to read) abrupt]. And (3)> 
because the greatly preponderating weight of MS. authority is 
in favour of abruptis. 
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Fumum (vs. 206), the smoke of the habitations. Compare 
Horn. Oil 1. 58 : 

lejj.evo's Kat Kairvov cnrodpuxncovTa voyaai 
7)? yairj 9 , 

and Jhiil 10. 99 : 

Kairvov 8* oiov opujxcv air n x® 01 fos ouorrrovra. 

Vela caduxt. — “llemittuntur,” lleyne, Voss, Peerlkamp, 
Thiel, Jal ( Virr/. Natit ., p. M7D). This is not the meaning, 
(■adere is here used of the sails in the sense in which it is used 
of the winds, as Ovid, J Ft. S. > : 

. . . “ vaiVit Kurus, ot liuniida surprunt 

nubibi.” 

Liv. 20. 00 : “ Venti vis omnis cocidii .” Yirg. Georg. 7. : 

“Quo signo cailvrmt austri.” The sails are no longer in action, 
hut collapse (“detumefiunt,” De la llue), viz., for want of wind, 
the wind ceasing to blow as the ships near the shore. That this 
is the meaning is placed beyond doubt by the exactly corre- 
sponding passage of Ovid, Fast. •>. 0 H 0 : 

" vf'lii primo, ot dubiu libr.mtur ub aura, * 

4 findite re mi pin,’ navita dixit, * aquas,' 
d unique parant lot to subduecrc rarbasa lino, 
pereutitur rnpido puppis ad urn- a Xolo,” 

where the sails first “eadunt,” then flap, and then, being not 
only useless but dangerous, are taken in by the sailors. As in 
the O vidian parallel, the boatman, on the sails hanging lux 
(cadere) in the calm, calls out “ findite remigio aquas,” so in 
the words of Aeneas the Trojans on the same occurrence rise to 
their oars, remis jnsurgimus. 

The expression vfj.a caduxt rightly understood, the opposi- 
tion between the two short and pithy clauses, vela caduxt and 
kkmis tnsurgijmus, comes into view. 
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LAETA — VOLUCRES 


Laeta eoum . . . per iierras (vv. 220-221). Compare Livy, 
24. 3 : “ Luous ibi, frequenti silva et process abietis arboribus 
septus, laeta in medio paseua habuit, ubi omnis generis saerum 
deae [Laeiniae Iunoni sciz.] pascebatur peeus sine ullo past ore; 
separatimque egressi eiiiusque generis greges noete remeabant. 
ad stabula, nunquam insidiis ferarum, non fraude violati homi- 
num.” Suet. Jut. Cars. 81 : “ Proximis diebus equorum greges, 
quos in traiiciendo Rubicone thimine consecrarat at? vagos et sine 
oust ode dimiserat, comperit pertinaeissime pabulo abstinere uber- 
timque flere.” Animals thus emancipated from work, and never 
to be touched by butcher’s knife because they were sacred, were 
called a^era, as Synes. Epixt. 57 : km tZtu v /ur’ ayaOutv Tutv 
tXniStov, comref) tv itpu) ntpifioXit) no KOG/uiif y Z> co u v cup trov, 
avtifitvov , tv\t) kcu j3t(3Xaj Kai 0r)pa /utpiZuiv rov fiiov. 

At surttae iiorrifico LAPSU l)E MON TIROS adsunt iiak- 
pyiae, &c. — Compare Lo Bruyn, Voyage an Levant , 1671, 
vol. 1, p. 581: “Nous y demeurames [a Damiette] trois ou 
quatre jours ; nous allions ordinairement apres le repas nous 
asseoir sur le haut de la maison, ou nous y promener, car elles 
sont toutes plattes, et nous prenions plaisir a jetter devant nous 
quelques restes de notre repas que nous avions apportez, et quo 
nous voyions incontinent enlever par les fauoons dont il y a 
grande quantite. Je n’ay jamais vu d’oiseaux si hardis, puis 
qu 5 ils venoient fondre au milieu de nous avec leurs seiTes, et 
s' envoloient ensuite avec lour proye sur la maison voisine ou ils 
alloient manger a leur aise ce qu’ ils avoient pris, et des qu’ ils 
l’avoient devore ils revenoient voir s’il n 5 y avoit plus rien a 
prendre. 5 ’ 

In sfxessu longo (vs. 229).-— 8ee Rem. on these words, 
1. 163. 
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Foedare (vs. 241). — “ Fatendum ubi de foedis volueribus 
agitur, parum aocommodatam videri voeom,” Ileyne. “Foe- 
dare, puta sanguine, quod adiieitur interdiun, igitur cruentare, 
Ovid, Met. 7. ‘ foedantem sanguine vestes,’” Wagn. (ed. 

Hey ii.). Wagner’s observation is erroneous, for if foe dare 
sufficiently expressed foedare sanguine, why did Ovid think 
it necessary to add the “sanguine”? No, no; foedare is 
general, expresses only offence, spoilt ny, therefore has the instru- 
ment of offence added ; in the O vidian example, “ sanguine,” in 
the Virgilian, eerro, spoiled with blood , spoiled with the sorted, 
exactly as 12. 1)9, “foedare in pulvore,” spoiled in (i.c. with) 
dust ; 4. (>7ft, “ unguiblis foedans,” spoiled with the noils: ibid . 
“ pugnis foedans,” spoiled with the fists ; 2. oft 9, “ foedasti fu- 
nere,” spoiled (morally) with the death , i. e. shocked or offended 
with the death . From the accidental circumstance that the instru- 
ment which foodat is frequently of a filthy nature, the mistake 
lias arisen that the foedare itself is properly to mo he fifth //, to 
make dirty (“ polluere, inquinare,” Gresner), and that where the 
word is applied as in the present instance' to an instrument which 
yet does not dirty, it is so applied because the instrument produces 
something intermediate (in the present instance, blood) which 
dirties. From this, as it seems to me, false view of the strict 
and proper meaning of the term, has arisen not merely Wagner’s 
bungling gloss, “ foedare, puta sanguine” (though our author 
expressly informs us that the foedare was with ferro', but 
I ley lie's “ parum aocommodatam videri vocem,” a presumption 
which has drawn down upon him the scarcely in this case too 
severe castigation of unmerciful Yoss : “ Wie kann ein beschei- 
dener sioh ein solches urtheil in einer fremden sprache crlauben ? 
und uber Yirgil ! ” Compare further, 2- 55 : “ ferro Argolieas 
foedare latebras 4. 195: “dea foeda ” [not dirty or filthy, but 
tff/ly, both physically (“monstrum horrendum ingens cui,” &e.) 
and morally (“infecta canebat”)]; and Plant. Amphitr. UO 
(ed. llothe) : 

k k foi’f/fott et protmmt liostinm rojiias 
in iv .iniustas.” 
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250-275. 


AC-CIPITE — APOLLO 


YAH. LECT. (vs, 250). 

[pa net,] ergo antmis ■ atquk I Med. (Foggini). Ill P. Manut. ; La 
Cerda ; Rrunck ; Wakefield. 

[punct.] ergo • ammts atque III N. Heins. (1070) ; Heyne. 

[pu net.'] ergo A NT mis ATQUE III D. Heins. ; Wagner (cd. Ilcyn., ed. 
1801); Voss; Ladewig ; Ribbeek. 


VAIL LECT. (vs. 2G8). 

E 11 11 

fugimus I Pal. FUGIMUS (Ribbeek); Med (Foggini). Il l P. Manut. ; 
1). Heins. ; X. Heins. (1070) ; La Cerda ; Voss; Lad e wig ; Wagner 
(ed. ITeyn., ed. 1801) ; Ribbeek. 

kkrimur III Heyne; Erunek ; Wakefield; “fortasse melius,” Ribbeek. 

I prof er the reading feri m u r. First , in order to avoid the cacophony- m us - 
r us — dts. Secondly, because fugimus is less dignified than ferimuu. 
Thirdly, because the speed is sufficiently expressed by the context wit li- 
mit the help of fugimus. Fourthly, because it; gum us may very easily 
have been borrowed by a scribe from kffugjmus, verse 272. 


Animts belongs, not to ftoite, but to acoipite ; first, on amount 
of the bettor cadence ; secondly, on account of the parallel, 
5.304: 

“ ffrripifc haee ftnhnin, lnetasque advert if o mentes.” 

NEC TAM AMPTJUS ARM IS SED VOTIS PREOl H USQUE ITTBENT 

exposcerk pacem. — “ Armis qaaerere pacem ; hoc quaere re 
repetis ex verbo exposcere,” Wagner (Freest.). 

. . . “ nieht lunger mit kiiegswchr, 

nein, mit flelm und geliihd* ormahnen sic frieden zu fodern.” (Voss). 

‘ ‘ The i pax 5 which they sought by arms was liberty to feed 
unmolested ; that which they seek by prayer is freedom from 
further annoyance if the Harpies are merely monsters ; deliver- 
ance from divine vengeance, if they are goddesses,” Conington. 
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This is certainly not the meaning. The alternatives are not peace 
obtained by fighting and peace obtained by vows and prayers, 
but the alternative is, war or peace. On the one hand stands 
nkc tam ampuus a rmis ; on the other, iwckm kxposckrk VOTIS 
iMiRCi iu;sw i;. A km is is entirely independent not only of Hx- 
roscRRK but- of any verb suggested by exposure, and depends 
altogether on its own verb understood, viz., contendere, dimimre, 
or some such verb. 

Prohihetk minis (vs. 265), theme; talf.m avkrtite casijm, 
variation. 

Aperitur (vs. 275), is exposed to rietr, viz., on tlio fleet's 
rounding the promontory which had hid it. We have tlio con- 
verse exposure to view, viz., that of tlio approaching fleet, in 
Liv. 22. 10 : “liondum aperientibus classem promontoriis." 


286-267. 


AEKK — M A HI TO 


The a k re ( \ vo, &e., of vv. 286-288 is tit-for-tat for the 

Tpoiav ovres St/ttot* Apyeiwv (TtoAos 
ffeois Aacpvpa ravra rots lead' EAAaSa 
do/uois iiracrcraAivffav apx<u°v yavo y, 

of Aesch. Acjam. 577 (the herald speaking). 

Cavo. — It appears from the following passage of Ammian 
(24. 6) that shields were sometimes so hollowed out, />., adapted 
to protect the body not only in front but on the sides, that 
they could on an emergency be used somowhat in the manner 
of boats : “ Et iniratur historia llhodanum arma et lorieam 
retinente Sertorio transnatatum ; cum eo momento turbati qui- 
dam milites, veritique ne remanerent post signum ©rectum, 
Mute s*, quae patula mint et ineurra , proni firmius adhaerentes, 
eaque licet imperite regendo, per voraginosum amneni velocita- 
tem comitati sunt navium.” 
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Rem carmine signo. — Carmine autem cjnijrmnmate ; ot 
soiendum carmen died quicquid pedibus eontinetur; nam et. 
hie uniim versum carmen dixit, et in Ihfeo/icn s* (o. 4^) duo/' 
Servius. No ; c armine does not necessarily imply that the 
words were in verse. See the numerous examples adduced by 
Gesner (in voce) of the application of the term to prose formulae. 
Tn our text the word is used in the sense in which the Germans 
use spi-itch, and the English motto. Virgil had to put the in- 
scription into verse in order to fit it into his poem, but in the 
words carmine signo Aeneas means not that, he put the follow - 
ing verse or line of poetry on the shield, but t hat lie put the* 
following inscription or motto on it. 

That the words rem carmine signo do not clearly and 
unmistakeably convey to the modern reader the meaning which 
Aeneas no doubt intended to express, viz., that lie put the 
inscription on the shield itself, is probably owing to the circum- 
stance that there is not in the modern mind the same connexion 
between, shields and inscriptions as there was in the ancient. 
See Hildebrand ad Apul. Met. 0 . J, and compare Pausan. 1. lfi: 
T to 8e tv AioStovn An MaictSovw avtOi)Ktv avrtov rac acnriSac. 
twiytypinTTui St kiu ravraic * AiSt ttot\ Ac. Sil. 15. 404: 

“ Pyrenes tumulo rhjpnnn enni carmine figunt : 

* Hasdrubalis spolium Gradivo Sripio victor.’ ” 

In conclusion, may we not ask, is there not a peculiar propriety 
in Aeneas’s representing this act as done, not by Achates or any 
other of his companions in arms, but by himself personally, viz., 
in his pontifical character ? Compare Maerob. Saturn . 3. % : 
“ Pontificibus enim permissa est potestas memoriam rerum ges- 
tarum in tabulas conferendi ; et hos annales appellant equidem 
maximos, quasi a pontificibus maximis factos ; unde ex persona 
Aeneae ait : 

‘ et varet annales nostromm audire laborum.’ ” 

Aerias arcks (vs. 201). — Compare Horn. It. 3 . 305 : \Xiov 
r)vtfAos<jcrav, and the German tnft'uj. 

Et patrio andromactien itkrtjm cessisse marito (vs. 207). 
— Cessisse, as used here, does not at all involve the idea of 
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submission or inferiority ; is simply equivalent to passed to , felt 
to, became the property of ; compare “ oedat Lavinia,” Ant. Id. 
1/ : let Lanina pass to him, become his; “ morte Neoptolomi 
regnorum reddita oossit pars Ileleno,” vs. 332, passed to Helena *, 
became Helenas' s ; “ uti turn di vidua pars dotis posteriori filio, 
reliqua prioribus, cederet,” A]ml. de Mayia, 91. 


805-318. 


FT OEM I NAS — H K V 1 S IT 


Causa M lacrymis, as we would sa J, to a' cep beside , i.e., to trhieh 
she might come and treep. The precise phrase is repeated bv 
Petronius, 117. t > : “ No . . . sepulchrum quotidie, causa m faery - 
maram, eerneret.” Causam laerymis, or eausam laory- 
liiarum, to cause tears, as Ovid, Fast. !+. 5.J7, “ causes sonini,” 
to cause sleep : 

“ ubstinct alma Ceres, mtwlq ue papavera causes 
flat tilii cum tepirto lacto bibonrta, puor;” 

of Ceres giving poppy- juice to Triptolemus to cause sleep, to put 
him asleep, just as in our text Andromache builds the altars to 
cause her to weep, i.e., to which she may come in order to enjoy 
the luxury, of tears. Compare Horn. 11. 2£. Vfd, where this 
same Andromache laments that Hector has left her no memo- 
rial, not even a 7tvkivo v cttoc, over which she might weep : 

Etcrop f € fj.cn 5e fxa \nrra A.€A.€uJ'€Tcu aKyea \vypa , 
ov yap fxoi Bvrja’Kuv Aexecuv €/c x* l P as 
ovrt n pot ep res irutuvov eiros, ovre Key aiei 
fxffiyn/JLriv vvsras re Kat iffiara SaKpvxcovcra 

referring to which lament, Plutarch (de Cousolat. ad Apoll.) 
observes : Eav aiptovog [t/,? anoOavri^ pader Trpnotnnov i rtpi 
fxtlfov oe, k\cuovtcg Xsyovtriv* 
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ouSe rt (x)i awes mmivov or oy, ourf ictv at€i 
fiefjLvqfAYii '• 

ttlV 7T()00 OjUtAlf <Tfl£ Tiy TOVT ’ 7TpO\tt(iOV £\0 V<Tl (U(T7T£() VTTLK- 

Kctvfia r>/e Auttijc’ whore virsMciivya rr/c Avtty)? (Knglish, invent in* 
to grief ) corresponds exactly to Virgil’s ousam eacrym is. 
(Compare also Seneca, Frondes, 77 : 

“ lit. nulla dies mocrore can't, 
sod nova lletus causa ministrat.” 

Ovid, Med. Far. fiti: 

“ cl veniet r/tf/is altora conso dolor ” 

\{/vief which, an well oh age, oreasions wrinkles]. Sil. 3. 330 (od. 
liuperti) : 

“ hoc vitam sine Marte pati : quippe omnis in annis 
//fcis <•(//(#/( sita, ct daimiatum vivero paei ’’ 

[reason for living , reawn why they should lire] * 

Verus M XTirs (vs. 310). — Compare Horn. It. 22. fid : 

tTiirvfioc ayytXotj. 

Karin tirijatus vocibus msco. — (Compare Dante, Farad. 

d. 35 : 

. . . “ cominciai 

quasi coni’ uom cui troppa voglia smaga.” 

Ne dvbita, nam vera vides (vs. 316) : “I am a real per- 
son, not an imagined appearance.” Compare Dante, Farad. 
3. 2D : 

“vore sustanzio son cic') olio tu vedi.” 

Qms te cases, &e. — Aeneas has heard and believes, but is 
not yet perfectly sure (vs. 294), that Andromache, after her 
terrible reverse, has had the good fortune to become the wife of 


* Tacit. Hist. 4. 19 : “ Intumucrc statim superhia ferociaque, et pretium itine- 
ria, donativum, duplex atipendium, augori equitum numcrum, promissa sane a 
Vitellio, postulabant, non ut assequercutur, sed eansam m/it ion i 99 [r.vrose for sedi- 
tion’] is more parallel than the passages cited in the remark, inasmuch as “ sedi- 
tioni, M like lacrymis, is in the dative case. Compare also Tacit. Anno/. (i+ •’ 
“ Eninwero audita mutatione principis, immittcre latronuin globos, exscindcrc 
castclla, von sos hello” [ proroeo fires to wv/r]. 
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her deceased husband's brother, now king of (Jhaonia; and on 
his meeting Andromache inquires of herself, is the good news 
true. Afraid, however, that it might not be true, and aware 
that too warm congratulations would, in ease it were not true, 
only wound Andromache, lit* commences with sympathy for An- 
dromache’s misfortunes — hkl ! oris te cases deiectam coxiegi; 
tanto exoiimt — but proceeds immediately to refer to the report 
that she was no longer the wife of Pyrrhus, but Helenas' s 
queen: quae satis digna foutena revisit ? “ Is it true that 

you have at last met a return of good fortune?” The separate 
questions contained in the two distinct clauses are thus reducible 
to the single one: “In what condition, whether bad or good, do 
I find Hector’s Andromache?”' — the bad condition alluded to 
being that of being still as she had been at first (cases 
exc i i* it deiectam) the concubine of Pyrrhus ; the good condi- 
tion alluded to (digna eortexa revisit) being her present' 
condition (as ho had heard) of queen to Helenas. The single 
question thus substantially contained in the two separated 
clauses is then repealed in the three words, pyrriiln’ coxnuiua 
siiRVAs ? the answer to which would tell whether her present 
condition was one of good or bad fortune. The answer is what 
Aeneas hoped and expected — “my present fortune is as good as 
the fortune of one avIio was once the wife of 1 lector can he ; 
Pyrrhus is dead, and I am the wife of Hector’s brother, the 
king of this country.” 

IIeu is entirely retrospective, refers generally to the common 
misfortune of Aeneas and Andromache, viz., to their loss of and 
expulsion from their country, and particularly to Andromache’s 
loss of Hector (deiectam eoniuge tanto), not at all cither to 
Andromache’s present circumstances, or to the chances (eases, 
eortuna) which befel her since she left Troy, and of which, 
having as yet only heard rumours, Aeneas now inquires the 
particulars. 

Te, thus coming before its verb, is emphatic ; places the 
inquiry which Aeneas makes respecting the condition of Andro- 
mache in opposition to the inquiry which Andromache has made 
respecting Aeneas. Andromache having inquired of Aeneas 
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whether it was really himself , she saw, or only his spectre, 
Aeneas first answers her question, and then asks her about her- 
self : “ It is really Aeneas, unfortunate Aeneas, you see before 
you ; tell me now of yourself [te] what has been or is now 
/four fate?” 

Coniuge TAxyo refers back directly to Andromache’s ques- 
tion about Hector: hector uni est? Had Andromache not 
mentioned Hector by name Aeneas would no doubt have used 
some different form of expression. 

The so nearly related persons and so similar fates, not to 
speak of the general resemblance between the two passages, and 
the commencement of each with the self-same word, may well 
justify a conjecture that Virgil may have been here thinking of 
Euripides’ Hecuba, 55 : 

cfitv. co ht]T tp, rfTis €/c rvpavviKwv dojucoi/ 
dovAeivv 7] flap eiSes, c os Trpairaeis kokws 9 
oirot/ntp tv nur'" avTKrjjKwtras Se at 
(pOetpti Otwv rts tt)s it apuiO' tvnpa^ias. 


318-319. 

REVISIT 

HECTOR1S ANDROMACHE PYRRHIX CON NURIA SERYAS 


VAX. IJJCT. 

ANDROMACHE I Vat.,* Pal., Med.* II HI Priscian (Ltd. Gram. 

10. M); ed. princ. ; Veil. 1470, 1471, 1472, 1475 ; Mil. 1475, 1492; 
Bveso. ; P. Manut. ; 1). Heins.; N. Heins. (1676); Phil.; Bask.; 
lleyne; Brunck ; Wakcf. ; Pott.; Wagn. (ed. Heyn., Led. 17/v/., cd. 
1861) ; Haupt; Ribb. 

andkomachen II /«. Ill Lad.; Coningt. 

ANDKOMACHAE II 


* There are dots after tie visit and anduomaciie in Vat. and Jlfd. 
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VAX. LECT. 

Ipttiict.] H.KCTOKIS AXDROM ACIl K I'YIJKIIIN’ [or 1‘YRRHIN] CONXURIA SKKVXS^ 

III Pierius; P. Manut. ;* 1). Heins. ;* N. Heins. (1070) * Heyne ;* 
P>runck;* Hanpt ; Warner (ed. Hey n., * Vnr. Ltd., and ed. 1861).* 

| pitncf.] IIECTORI8, ANDROMACHE, 1'VKKHIX’ CONJiUlilA SERA AS 't 111 

Baskerville ; Altieri. 

• 

[pHNCf.] RE VISIT Y 11 ECTO R IS AN D ROM ACHE, I’YRKUIN’ CON X U IU A SKRVAS 'T 

111 Wakof. 

[pnnd.‘] 'It K VISIT, HErrOltlS ANDROMACHE I’YKRHIN coxuuia skkvas t 

III liibl). 

REVISIT HECTOHIS ANOROMACJLEN '1 J’YRRHIX CONNUIIJA SEKVAS 7 

III T welve Years’ Voyage Ladcwig ; Conington. 


“Si ANDROMACHE, SOqUOlltibus illllgO J si ANDROM ACJIEN, Sll- 
porioribus,” Servius. Of course, if we read androm acji en, we 
are to join androm aciikn with the preceding revisit. But we 
are not to read androm \ciien but yndromacmk, andromaciie 
being the reading of all the first-class MSS., and a great ma- 
jority of the second ; and this androm \< he is to be joined, not 
with what follows, but with what precedes : first, because it is 
usual when a person is addressed byname, that the name should 
have its place somewhere in the first sentence of the address ; 
and secondly, because there is on the present occasion a special 
reason why the name should not be omitted in the first sentence 
in order to be placed in the second, viz., because on the present 
occasion, so placed, it brings Andromache’s first husband, whose 
name forms part of the title by which she is addressed (itkc- 
toris andromaciie), and Andromache’s first and most happy 
marriage into pointed and invidious contrast with her second 
husband and second most unhappy marriage, the sole and entire 
subject of the second sentence. It is impossible such sharp and 
intentional contraposition should not have offended Andro- 
mache, whom yet it is quite plain it was the intention of 
Aeneas not to offend, but to sympathize with and conciliate. 
The same objections apply, and even more strongly, to that 


* The editors and editions marked with * read revisit r 
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arrangement of the passage by which hectoris is made to 
depend not on andromache but on connuma, viz., hectoris, 
am)Romache, pyruhin’ oonnuma skrvas ? the arrangement 
of the Baskerville, followed, according to his invariable custom, 
by Alfieri, who thus translates “ l)i Kttoro ancora, o di Pirro, 
sei tu?” a question itself amounting to: “To winch of the 
two. Hector whom I know to be dead, or Pyrrhus who I have 
heard is dead, do you belong?” “ I belong neither to the one 
nor the other, but to a third.” The passage therefore should 
stand thus : 

JlEi: ! UUIS TK CASUS DEIECTAM. CON It' UK TANTO 

EX. Cl I' IT, ACT QUAE UIGXA SATIS CORTI NA REVISIT, 

HECTORIS ANDROMACHE 'i PYUKHIN’ CONNUIHA SKUVAS 't 

an arrangement- according to which the mention of Andro- 
mache’s lamented first husband not only is not placed in jarring 
collision with the mention of her hated second, but is placed 
exactly where it is needed to complete and explain tho refe- 
rence to that lamented first husband which is contained in the 
words (oNiiKJE tanto and DKiXA satis fort ux a. In other 
words, Hector’s name, as part of the first sentence, informs 
us according to Virgil’s usual manner, of something hitherto 
omitted, and yet necessary for the information of the reader, 
viz., who was the so groat spouse just spoken of, and what the 
high fortune from which Andromache had fallen, while, as part 
of the second sentence, its sole effect is to jar offensively with 
the name of Pyrrhus. Still further, the tenderness of the rela- 
tionship between Hector and Andromache, expressed by the 
terms iiectoris andromac he (“Hector’s own Andromache”) — 
so much more endearing an expression than coniitx Iledor i * 
Andromache — is as appropriate in connexion with the sentence 
in which Andromache’s happiness as Hector’s spouse, and 
Andromache’s irreparable loss in Hector’s death, is dwelt on, 
as it is out of plaeo and improper in connexion with the name 
of the man who, having sacked Troy and slain with his own 
hand Hector’s aged father, Andromache’s kind friend, pro- 
tector, and sovereign, possessed the bereaved widow by the sole 
right of conquest. And further still, the words iiectoris an- 
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dromacuk, regarded as belonging to the first sentence, have 
that strong emphasis which belongs to words which at the same 
time conclude a sentence and commence a line, an emphasis 
wholly wanting to them when regarded as at one and the same 
time the beginning of the line and the beginning of tlio sentence. 
See Hem. on 2. 24(5, and compare, only eight lines previously: 

VKltANE TK FACIES, VEUUS MIJ1L NINTIHS AlTEltS, 

N ATE DEA ? 

Also, i. 330: 

“ nulla luiiruin audit a luihi neque visa sororuiu, 
o, to momoivm Y virgo.” 

Kkryas. — “ In Pyrrhi, et host is et niulto deterioris viri, 
niatrimouium venisti!” Wagner. On the contrary, I think the 
question is, conformably to the peculiar force of tlie word ser- 
vare, “ art thou still the wife of Pyrrhus?” Aeneas had heard, 
and it was generally believed, that Andromache had becomo 
Pyrrhus's concubine, and what he asks is not whether she lias 
become Pyrrhus’s, but whether she continues to he Pyrrhus’s, 
lie expecting the answer which he receives, viz., that the news 
hoard is true, and that she is now the wife of Helen us. 

PvRRHIn’ (OXXUHIA SEltVAS? /. C., SERVASNE COX NT HI A 

1‘YRRin ? — pyrrhi not being emphatic, and ne belonging in the 
sense not to the word to which it is appended, but to the verb 
sekvas, exactly as 2. 738: “ fat one crept a Creusa substitit?” 
and 10. 008: “tanton’ me crimine dignum duxisti ? ” in both 
which places the interrogative particle belongs not to the word 
to which it is appended, but to tlie verb. 


321-332. 

O FE1IX — ARAS 

0 Felix, &c., . . . cueile (vv. 321-324). — Exactly as the same 
Andromache says of the same Polyxena, Eurip. Troad. 0J1 : 

okuktv us okuktv' aAA* opus epov 
fa&yjs y* okuktv € uTuxtorrepu irorpu' 

HENKY, AKX£lf)EA, VOL. II. -9 
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and exactly as the same Andromache, Seneca, Truad. f j$0> of 
Cassandra : 

‘ k Cassandra frfi.r, quuiii furor sorto uxiiuit 
Phoolrnsquo.*’ 

0 FELIX U X A ANTE ALIAS PR1AME1 A YIRI.o! — 111 English: 

“ O happiest of all the daughters of Priam 

Yictokis heri tetk.it ( A ft h a cuiiiLE. — Compare Allthut. 
Val. (ed. Diibner), 9. 70: 

'Sypeos ov Oe/juTwv a^a/neva Ae^eau'. 

loss a mori. — Compare Tacit. Aural. Id. Id: “Atque illc 
non ]>ropimpium, neque Arsacis de gente, sed alicnigenam ct 
liomamnn inerepans, anribns decisis vircre iabcf , ostenlui clc- 
mentiae suae, et in nos delionest an lento.” 

StIUPKS ACHILLEA E (VS. 320), gOlltis Achilleae, 110111] >o 
Myrmidonum : mini repetitio tarn inhonesta politissimo ingenio 
prorsus indigna est. Ilaesit Servius, qui suggerit, ‘idem his 
dixit,’ ” Wakefield, Site. Critic. On flic contrary, there is no 
repetition, and the passage is according to our author’s usual 
manner. Stirpis achilleae is equivalent to “ filii Achillis,” 
and the whole sentence tantamount to “ fast us illius iuvenis 
superbi, filii Achillis.” Stirpis achilleae at the beginning of 
the verse is emphatic (see Hem. on 2. 247), the breed of Achil/c*. 
and is rendered more emphatic by the aggravating words at the 
end of the verse, iuvexemque superm m. In English we would 
of course reverse the order, and say, “ that proud youth, the 
breed of Aeliilles.” To understand stirpis achilleae of the 
Myrmidons, and only iuvenem superbum of Pyrrhus, is to 
make the ill-treatment Andromache received from Pyrrhus 
secondary to and of no moment in comparison with that re- 
ceived from the Myrmidons, which is absurd. Compare 7. 59 : 

“ Jilins June fato divum pruksque drills 
nulla fuit.” 

(). 024 : 

“ liiu thuhuHHM invasit natae, relit usque hymnmeos" 

Servitio emxae (vs. 327).—“ Enira, subiugata; Virg. 
Aen. lib. 3 : servitio emxae tulimus,” Nonius, who in 
another place thus repeats the gloss: “ Eniras non in parlu 
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solum possum us dicore, sed etiain omni laboro exe^citas, auctore 
Virg. Aen. lib. tortio : 

STIUl'IS A(’H IT- I.EAE EASTl'R tl VEXEMQUE SHMiUHl M 

SERVITIO ENIXAE TULIMUS." 

I know not which of tlio two facts most amazes mo : that Nonius 
so interpreted the passage, or that George Falmcius, J. It. Voss, 
and Jalm accepted the interpretation. Yet so it is: Nonius so 
interpreted *tlie passage not merely once, but twice, and those 
three eminent scholars unhesitatingly accepted the interpreta- 
tion, the inevitable effect of such interpretation being to dislo- 
cate Andromache’s answer to Aeneas in the very middle, and to 
render >:<>s . . . stirpis aciulleae fast us iuveneaique super- 
hum servitio enixae tulimus utterly unfit to follow as apo- 
dosis the protasis o felix iussa moju quae sortitus non 

PERTULIT ULLOS NEC VKTORIS HER! TETICJIT UAPT1VA CUBILE. 

The protasis, Happy Poly.rena, saved by death from slavery and 
eoneubinaye ! requires at least the apodosis, Miserable me, tr/to 
hare lived to be both slave and concubine ! Tlio interpretation of 
Nonius — altogether excluding concubinago from the apodosis — 
must therefore give way to that of Servius (ed. Li oil) : “ Ser- 
vmo enixae tulimus, hoc est, ‘ pertulimus, donee in servitio 
positae eniteremim,’ ” which not only supplies the indispensable 
concubinage, but tenfold aggravates its misery by the birth of 
a slave child [compare Tacit. Annul. 1. 50: “ Amiin i urn, super 
insitam violentiam, rapta uxor, snbieetus servitio tnroris uterus , 
vecordem agebant . . . Neque probris temperabat : ‘ Egregium 
patrem ! magnum imperatorem ! fortem exercitum ! quorum tot 
manus unam mulierculam avexerint. Sibi tres legiones, totidem 
legatos, procubuisse. Non enim se proditione, neque ad versus 
Jemmas <j rarnlas , sed palam adversus armatos bellum tractare. ,,> 
Ibid. 1. 57: “Inerant feminae nobiles, inter quas uxor Arminii, 
eademque lilia Segestis, mariti magis quam parentis animo, 
neque victa in lacrymas, neque voce supplex, compressis intra 
sinum manibus, gravidum nterum intuens”J. The objection tliat 
knixae requires an object expressed has not a foot to stand on 
in face of Tacitus, Annul . 5. 1 : “ Exin Caesar cupidine formao 
aufert [Liviam Drusillam] niarito, ineertum an invitam, adeo 
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properus, ut no spatio ipiidem ad cnitanhun dato punatibus suis 
gravidam induxerit.” 

Ml*! FA MU 1.0 FAMUJ.AMQl K UKJ.KXO TRAN’SMISIT .11 A1JKN DAM. — 
According to an cient manners the master had absolute authority 
over liis slave. It was, therefore, no slur on the moral character 
of Andromache, that she, who had been formerly the wife of 
Hector, and afterwards the slave and concubine of Pyrrhus, was 
now the wife of Helen us. Andromache could no more resist, 
except by suicide, the marriage with Helen us commanded to 
her by Pyrrhus, than she could resist being made slave and 
concubine by Pyrrhus. It had been a different ease if, cast off 
and left to her own government by Pyrrhus, she had then of 
her own choice married Ilelenus. Tt might then be said with 
truth that the wife of Hector, enslaved and made a concubine 
by Pyrrhus, should, when cast off by Pyrrhus, have lived single 
for the remainder of her life. Put being given, handed over 
(THANSM1S1T ifAiiKNimi), by Pyrrhus, she had no choice but to 
obey. A remarkable parallel in Homan married life, and sin- 
gularly demonstrative how nearly eijual to the authority of a 
master over his slave was the authority of the J Ionian husband 
over his wife, is afforded by the “transmisit habendum” by the 
second Cato to Hortensius of his innocent and blameless wife 
Marcia. Hear the unhappy woman’s own account of the trans- 
action, as given by Lucan, and compare it with the account in 
our text of the treatment of Andromache by Pyrrhus. After 
the death of Ilortensius, and having had sevoral children by 
him, Marcia thus supplicates her lord and master to take her 
back even nominally, that it might bo inscribed on her tomb 
that she died the wife of Cato, and that posterity might not 
confound her temporary tradition (“ tradita,” almost the very 
word of Andromache) with divorce (Lucan, 2. JKJ8) : 

“ tlum sanguis inorat, tlum vis materna, peregi 
iussa, Cato, el geminos extepi foeta maritos. 
visceribus lassis, partuque exliausta, rovertor 
iam nulli tradenda vino, da foedera prisci 
illibata tori ; da tanturn noinen inano 
connnbii ; lie-cat tiunulo smpsisso * Catonis 
Marcia ; * hoc dubium longo quacralur in novo, 
mutarim primus espulsa an innUlo laedas.** 
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Famvi.o iamui.amqve.— A rather roundabout way of ex- 
pressing the complex idea which is so briefly yet so fully ex- 
pressed by the Greek avvSovXog, Kurip. Aiidroiii. 05. 

Traxsmtsit hahkxdam, as “ transmittit. habere,” Stat. Si/e. 
70 : 

“ praooipuos sod onini niorito sulmwit in actus 
nonduin stolligcrum senior domissus in nxem 
Claudius, ot Ion fro tr/ninn/iftU ImU rr nopoli,” 

Mild “ don at habere,” Am, d. JO 

A.ST II. MM, &0., . . . A HAS (VV. ddO^d‘2). Two CMU-SeS, 

operating together, impel Orestes to kill 'Pyrrhus. First, ho is 
in a suitable frame of mind, in consequence of the effect pro- 
duced on him by his previous murder of his mother (scei.krijm 
eu in is \<JiTATi;s) ; and next, he is specially provoked to the act 
by the carrying off by Pyrrhus of his beloved spouse (erketak 
maoxo rxKJi vmm vtus AMO an coxirois). That this is the precise 
meaning is declared by Ausonius, Epitaph. ITeroam , 9 : 

“ impius ;m1o aras quom lVaudc poromit Orestes, 
quid minimi' eaesa iam genet l ire furens." 

Fnuis (vs. ->‘> 1 ), not the person*, the Furies , but (as 1. Id: 
“furias Aiacis Oilci ” | the madness of Apt. d] ; 10. 08 : Cassan- 
drae impulsus funis” \Jhe madness of Cassandra ] ; <8. 191: 
“furiis surrexit Etruria iustis” [a justified madness]') the furious, 
ra/jintj or matt state of Orestes's mind : first, because such sense is 
more in conformity with the depressed, humiliated, unexcited 
tone in which Andromache speaks; secondly, because scklerum 
harmonizes better with Emus understood to mean madness , 
than with ei imis understood to mean the j/ersons , the Fanes ; 
and thirdly, because Ausonius, in his manifest reference to the 
passage (see above), not only makes no mention of the Furies, 
hut very explicitly mentions the madness : 

“ quid minim ? caosa iam gonolrico f turns." 

Frans ao hates, as Stat. Site. •>. ,i. (‘>U (of (-aligula) : 

“ nor proximus horos. 

immitis quanqiiam ot f'/trii* ntfttufHs, al»ogit, 

as if he had said, the saraije , mad Cafitjufa . 
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Suelekuai f nu is, the madness arising from his murder of 
his mother. 

Incauttm (ys. 332), sclz., because lie was fatrias ad aras, 
in other words, in penetralibus s utis, or more simply do mi suae , at 
home. Compare Sallust, Caiil. 28: “ Domi suae imparatum 
confodere” [CicerQiiem, sciz.l. So Aen. 1 . 353 9 “ante aras,” 
/. e., Kar’ tKo\r) v, ante ants pat r tax, in penetralibus , where also 
‘incautum’ is applied in the same manner, and for the same 
reason, as in our text. 


330-30 L 


SURE K AT R E ]>( )ST AS 


7-/7/. /.EOT. (vs. 310}. 

Qi'KM I 14/ L, il/w// II ! ; Pierius (whose silence concerning quae shows 
that he was unaware of the existence of that reading). Ill Venice, 1 170 ; 
Aldus (1314); 1\ Mamit.; 1). Heins.; N. Heins. (1670) ; Heyne ; Brunch; 
AVakef. ; Lad. (enclosing the words from qu km . . . parentis between 
brackets) ; Claudius Saeerdos, proleg., p. 211. 

quae III AVagn. (ed. Hern., Led. 7 7/v/. , ed. 1861) ; Haupt; ltibb. 

VAR. LECT. (vs. 341). 

ecqua tamkn I Vat. II Pierius (“ Codd. nonnulli yetcres legunt et quae 
i am. In nonnullis etiiun pervetustis script-urn. observavi ecqua tamen”). 
Ill N. lleins. (1670) ; Hevne ; Wakef. ; AVagn. (ed. Hevn., Led. 
Vh'<)., and Praest.) ; A"oss; Lad.; Haupt; Bibb. 

ET QUA tamkn I Mctl. II l ( Vat. 1370). Ill Brunck. 

ECQUA k jam III P. Mauut. ; 1). Heins. ; Philippe. 

ET QUAM TAMEN II -.V (A r ienna, 113). 

ecquae nam III A r enice, 1470 (in which ed. tliis verse precedes the verse 
QUEM TIIU JAM TKOIA, etc.) 

ECQUAM TAMEN III Pott. 

O Rom. 

* Bib beck’s statement that the Mccliccan reads quae is incorrect. 
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Sui’ERATNK ET VF.SCTTUR Al'RA ? VkSUTTUU AURA, IlOt hmithr, 

But x tec the light. See Rem. on 1 . 000. Here, as in the story of 
I'oly dorus, in “ nee ©edit honori,” and in the opening of the 
fourth hook, Virgil has Euripides before his eyes (llrciih. ',}.! '<) ; 

TTpWTOV (XtV fLTTt 7 rcu8\ OV €% tfxy)? X*P n *> 

T1o\vS(Opop /, f k re iraTpas, tv 5«u'iiv ex^iv,. 

ft iv‘ 

ft rrjs T€K0V(T7]S TTfdde juefxvrjrat rt juov. 

EcQUA TAMKN 1* U KUO KST AMISS A K Cl K V 1VVHKNTIS ? — 1 1 US 

lint lire Sophoolean ( Traeltin . o.J) : 

avSpos- icara {riripTiv ov irt/ar us nva , 
juaXurra 5’ ovirep tucos, YAAop, fi irarpos 
ve/um nv' uipav tov icaKus irpairattv Soictiv ; 

suggested this verse? the subject of the Sophocloau passage 
being llyllu s the son of Hercules and I bvjanira, and the subject 
of the Yirgilian, Tins son of Aeneas and Creusa; and Aeneas 
being modelled, nmtatix mnlumii* (see Item. on* “ ailin'* labores," 
1. 1-16) after Hercules. 

lu.os porticiiu s iu;\ accipiehat in a m i*i -is (vs. *> od) , />., 
hoxpitio accipikiiat, Ur. tZtiyic j<re, as Horn. //. >. 20] n 

tovs S' tyw e£€tvt(r<ra, teat (v jaeyapoiffi (piXynra. 

Compare also Plant. Amphitr, 120 ed. Pot lie), Merc, speaking : 

“ ego pol te istis tuis pro dictis rt msilefuoti*, furcifer, 
fieri punn ! modo .sis voni line : invrnirs infortunium ” 

! trill receive you, i. e., entertain you, front yon~\, and verse I ID, 
where Sosia says : 

rrrtc iidvcnienlem lii<* me /tos/jlfio pugneo fteee/ihirns rst. 

Pkakpetis omina penxae (vs. 301). — Query, is praepes 
the Greek Oouoiog , Aesoli. A yum. 1.00 : 

ottms Axouwj/ StOpovov Kparas , F.AAa5r>y 7j/3a; 
tv(A<ppova rayav, 

irtp.TT*i ffvv 5 opi Kai x*P l "npaKTopi Oovpios opvts 
T cvKptV ctt’ atav. 

Uepostas (vs. -304).— “Long© positas, remotas,” Herrins, 
lleyno, Conington. I think not. A thing maybe repostum 
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which is not far off. Ueponere is merely to put aside, put meat/, 
put up, and generally, though not always, with a view to futmv 
use. It hears the same relation to removere as abdere bears 
to eondere. Compare 1. 30: “ manet alta monte repostum” 
[laid up in her mind ]. 6. 655 : “ tellure repostos ” [laid up in 

tlie earth]. II. 504 : 

. . . “ corpus ot anna 

iuspolintn foram tmnulo, putrinque repontnu." 

Sil. 12. 2:i : 

“ lie no node qnidem clipcivc onsosve report i ” 

[not even by night laid by or aside]. So also in Italian, Mctast. 
La Strada della Gloria : 

“ alia voce, alia vista un gel mi srorso 

dal capo al pic lo pi ii riposte vein* ” 

[not the most remote veins, hut the most inmost, the most diffl- 
eult to get at |. * Potrare. Sort. ; 

“ no giamnuii vidi vallo avor si spossi 
luoghi da sospivar ri posit , 0 iidi” 

[not remote, hut secret, hidden, out of tlie public gangway]. 

ItAMAM PETE RE, et terras tkntare repostas. — Ita 1.1AM 
pete re is the theme, and terras tkntare repostas the varia- 
tion, Italy being the “ terrae repostae” or land laid up in store 
for future use. A thing may be at one and the same time 
repo stum and remotum, both put by for future use and 
remote. To Aeneas leaving Troy, Italy was so ; but this re- 
moteness is by no means expressed by repostas in our text. 
When it is intended to express this remoteness some adjunct is 
necessary, as 6. 59 : 

“ tot maria intravi, dwe to, pemttt * quo repostas 
Massylu m gentes. 
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Limina, tl i o at fi/fitm , or shrine. Compare 3. 01 : “ liinina lau- 
vusipie dei,” where see Rem.; and 1. 500: “ forihus divae,” 
where also see Rein. 

SrspKXsiiM (vs. l\72\ in xtfxpntw. Compare Him ftptW. c !) : 
“licet id iam utramque in partem, nt soles, disputes: ex altera 
tamen fortius, no me xttxpentftnn incertunnpie dim Litas, cum milii 
eonsulendi eausa fuerit, ut duhitaro desinereni." It is a meta- 
phor taken from the balanced position of an object which hangs 
by its own weight, which hangs suspended (suspensum) and 
is swayed by the slightest impulse either forward or backward. 
This and nothing else is the moral, suspensus of the Romans, 
as this and nothing else is the moral xnxpvnxe of the "English. 
As the two directions, the two “airts,” between whielij lie thing 
physically suspended (suspensus) sways to and fro are right 
and left, north and south, or cast and west, so the two directions 
between which the mind is morally suspended suspensusj are 
hope and fear, the expectation of good and tin 1 expectation of 
evil. Aeneas is “ suspensus ” (in xiMpfinM) between hope ot 
good and fear of evil; he is “suspensus ni'MINK,” being in the 
presence of a divine will and pleasure about to announce to him 
definitively either the one or the other ; and he is “ suspensus 
mui.to numink,” because (see below) the divine will and plea- 
sure, in the presence of which he feels himself, is of no common 
kind, is that of the vaticinating god par o.rcrllvnce. TV hile in 
this state of suspense, the priest takes him by the hand, leads 
him on, and utters the oracle. Nothing can be more appro- 
priate than the action thus added t<> the words, the action re- 
solving and putting an end to the physical suspense of Aeneas, 
to his hesitation to approach nearer to the awful presence, ^hih 
the words put an end to his moral suspense, his uncertainty 
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whether lie was to fear from the god a confirmation of the evil 
with which lie had been threatened by Cclaeno : 


NOI.A NOVUM DKTI'QI'K NKFAN HAJtDYJA CELAKNO 
IMUHUGIUM CAN IT ET TllISTKS DEN UNC1AT 1KAS 
0 1 JSCO E N AMQ V E 1 ' A A! E M , 

« 

or a ratification of the encouragement lie had received from 
other no less inspired sources to proceed fearlessly in search of 
the promised land : 

OMNEM CUR SUM MI11I FltOSl’ERA DIXIT 
KELHilO, ET CI’NCTI Sl ASElilNT NUMINE DIVI 
ITA1.1AM 1’ETKltK ET TEHRAN TEN TAKE REROSTAS. 

That iServius wholly misunderstood the term is proved not 
indeed by his gloss “ sollicitum et attention/' because, as 1 have 
frequently had occasion to observe already, Servian's glosses 
are seldom so correctly couched as accurately to express his 
intended meaning, and nothing is more usual for him than, in 
common with all illogical writers, to use the corollary instead 
of the thesis, but by his hesitation between suspenses and 
susuknsvm : “ si si-spknsus, ipse nu minis p/nius ; si scnpensim, 
me solUcitum et attentum ” Had lie understood the term, lie could 
not but have perceived that it was not Helenus the seer who 
was about to answer the questions to clear up the doubts, but 
the inquirer who had put the questions, and was awaiting the 
answer, who was “ suspenses.” Iieyne, Wagner, and Forbiger 
always expressing themselves with precision, there can he no 
doubt of their misapprehension of the term, and that they have 
really understood the suspknsi m of our text to mean precisely' 
as they say: “ perturbation, percussion, turhatum liorrore ” 
(‘‘plenum hoiToris nati ex efficacissima vi (multo .nitaiink) 
praesentis dei,” Praext .) — a meaning as little warranted by the 
etymology of the word as by the use made of it, whether by 
Virgil himself elsewhere or by other writers. Compare (#f)> 
L>. 114 : 

“ ft wttjH'fixi Euryjivlum scitatum oraoula. PhooM 
mittimus,” 

where the same word is applied to inquirers, not struck with 
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horror, but merely in suspense about the meaning of tlio prodigy, 
and who are struck with horror only when their suspense is 
turned into horror by the answer they receive : 

. . . “ viil^i quae vox 111. vonit ad auros, 

obstupurro animi, •ydidusque per ima micurril 
ossa tremor.” , 

So also (#>), 4. f) : 

. . “ quae me sns/unsmit insomnia torrent 

| not horrified, bat in suspense ; hung between hope and fear, 
and therefore applying to her sister for advice]. (VO, •„*. 7 'JS ; 

*’ nunc omnes terront aurae, soims oinnis 

sHsimisnni **t paritrr comitiqim oiicriqiic timrntrm ” 

; in suspense, hung 1 between hope aiul tear, and consequently 
irresolute whether to go or 1o stop], (ft), Claud. Jtfijit. Proxa ■/>. 

■ 1 . :?('>(): 

" huoivt adlmc xnt/nnstt Cores, ot "insula demons 
ecu nondum transaotn timet ; mox lamina torqums 
ultro in caelicohis furiato per tore ferri ” 

(where the state of suspense is contrasted with that of chrtainty). 
(e), Propert. 4. I : 

“ nulli cum fuit oxternos qtiaerero divos 

emu tremeret patrio pcmhda turba sacro ” 

[hanging on the rite, and anxiously awaiting the denoumruf, 
uncertain whether it would be favourable or unfavourable]. 
And — similar to the last example — (J ') , Aon. 70 : “ pended- 
que itcrum narrantis ab ore’’ [hangs from his lips (“on his lips/ 1 ' 
as we say) awaiting the denoiimeni , anxious, and attending to 
nothing else, and swayed by every word ho utters]. The active 
participle is used in the active phase of the same sense by Sue- 
tonius, Tib. 25 : “ preeantem seiiatuni, et procumbentem sibi ad 
genua, ambiguis responsis et eallida cunctatione sitxppHdcnx" 
[keeping them in suspense, suspending them, between hope and 
fear, between yea and nav]. See Remm. on 2. 114, and 72!) ; 
4. !). 

Numtne (vs. 372 ). — “Numen, niaiestas, vis manifesta dei 
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quae horrorem ao rcverentiam facit,” Ilevne. “Numink, dei 
praesentis main state et potentia,” Gossrau. Tlian these glosses 
there could he no hotter example of the inveterate confounding 
hy commentators of the distinct and independent attribute 
numen with the distinct and independent attribute maiestas. 
See Hem. on “immine hieso,” 1. 12. Aeneas is struck with no 
honor, bowed down with no reverence, but — led by the hand by 
the high priest himself into the temple, and about to hear from 
the high priest's own lips the “ numen” or voluntas of the 
god — hangs uncertain (sesrENsuuf) between hope and fear. 
Still more unfortunate, if possible, is the commentator’s intensi- 
fication of “ suspensus ” by niultum : “ iam un/ro xumi.nh 
ftust/H’HKHs valebit : mnlhun, i. e. rrhewcntn^ nomine xHxpenstis,'’ 
Wagner (1832). On the contrary, Aeneas is “suspensus,” 
merely “ suspensus,” hangs in suspense, on account of the 
“ niultum numen ” of the god, who is no other tlian Apollo 
himself, the vaticinating god, “ augur Apollo,” “ vates Apollo.” 
Compare the u mid to numine” of Statius, Thvh. 10. 072 : 

ik sic iiit [ilea Virtus], ot magna cunctantis [Menooeoi] pootova doxlra 
pmmilsit tacit o, seseque in eorde rcliquit. 
fulniinis hand citius radiis afflata oupivssiis 
eombibit infostas ot stirpo (‘t vertioo tiaimnas, 
f I n;im iuveni* mttffo poroosAus tnt§ui-ne pectus 
rnwit sensus, lotiquo invasit amorem,” 

where the meaning is not : “ his breast much possessed by the 
will and pleasure of the goddess,” but : “ his breast- possessed 
hy the great will and pleasure of the goddess.” 

Maiokibus auspiciis (vss. 374-5). — “ Guam vulgo homi- 
nibus eontingere solent ; sunt simpliciter magna, h. mag- 
narum rerum et eventorum ; adeoque magna fata,” Heyne. 
No, no; there was a difference in kind, certain auspicia being 
technically called maiora, and others minora. See Cicero, 
de RrpuJtL 2. 11+ •* “ idemque Pompilius, et, ampwiix maiorilm a 
inventis, ad pristinum numerum duos augures addidit.” Aul. 
(iell. 13. 15 : “ patricionun awtpirift in duas sunt potentates 
divisa ; maxima sunt (*onsulum, praetor urn, censorum . . . reli- 
quorum magistratuum minora sunt auspicia.” Liv. 4. 2 : 
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<k colluvionom gentium, perturhationem a axpidonuu pnUivunun 
print! onuuqur allerre, no fjuid sincevi, no quid ineontaniinaii sit."’ 
Yaler. Maxim. "J. 1 : u apud antiques non solum pnb/irr sod 
etiam pricatim nihil gorobatur nisi ait* pirio prius sumpto.” As 
there were both great auspices and small auspices, so also there 
were great fates and small fates, as Lucan, (>. (>♦)• I : 

impia vnlgatnr laetatur nomine t’amae 
Tlmssalis, rt contra.: *■ si J'ahi m'mnnt inovcrc<, 
pronum erat, o iuvenis, ipios acIIc*,’ imjuit, ‘ in actus 
invites praeberc dens. Conrrditur arti, 
imam cum radii* presserunt sidera mortem, 
inseruisse moras ; ct, <putnivis feeerit. omnis 
stclla scuem, medio?; berbis abrumpimus annos. 

At simul a prima. desremlit online mundi 
causarum series, at quo omnia fata lalmraut : 

>i quidquam uiutare velis, unocjue sub ictu 

slat genus bmnanum, tune Thessda. turba fat; inur, 

plus fort miii potest." ” 


;>7?-d80. 

QUO TVTIOR 1IOSJMTA LUSTRES 
AKQUOKA KT At SOXIO ROSSIS CONS] HERE TORTIJ 

kxpediam dictis riioimtnxT nam cetera parcae 
SCIRE 1IELEXUM FAIilQUE VET AT SATURXIA 11X0 

VAIL LWJT. 

1 puHvt.] set UK • HELEN um k \ it iq UK 111 Servius ; Lt Cerda ; Ileyne; 
Brunck ; Wakefield. 

I pwtef.] scikk iiklknum • faluquh 111 P. Manut.; D. Heins. ; X J Iciie . 
( 1070 ). 

[rwW.] scire Helen um FARiQUE 111 Wagner and mol); Lade wig ; 
llibbcck. 
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Uuo TLTIOR 1IOSP1TA LUSTRES AKQUORA. HoSIUTA, always tl 10 

cruel crux of commentators. “ Vicina,” says Servius, “ nihil 
enim nobis hospitio esse vicinius constat/’ than which never, 
perhaps, more remote , less-to-Le-expected meaning, or more; 
remote , less-to-be-expected justification of little-to-be-expected 
meaning, fell to -the lot of any word, at the hands of any com- 
mentator. To this (no less than to Heyne’s “maria naviganti- 
bus arnica, quae navigantes tut os ae salvos transinittant,” and 
to Voss's “in gegonsatz dcs unsichern (‘ inhospitae” wegs um 
llnter-Italien ”) Peerlkamp — substituting as usual not only 
his own thought, but his own word, for Virgil’s — thus replies : 
“ IIo s jmt \ pro vidua vix dici possunt, nisi particula Holcno 
vicina. Aeneae nullum ex omnibus aequorihus erat Jwspilam. 
Quare pro hospita scribcndum censeo aspkra.” Next, and if 
possible still more opposed than Pcerlkamp’s both to Servius's 
and Heyne’s comes the opinion of Gossrau (adopted by Wag- 
ner, 1861) : “ hospita AKQUOitA sunt ignota, fremde mvere .” 
And last, the opinion expressed by myself (“ Twelve Years’ 
Voyage,” 1853), and approved by Oonington (1863), viz., that 
however ho spit us may, as placed beyond doubt by its opposite 
inliospitus, sometimes be hospitable (Heyne’s “ amicus,” and 
perhaps Servius’s “vieinus”), and at other times “ignotus” 
(Gossrau’s fremd)\ yet both tlioso merely secondary and inci- 
dental meanings are unsuitable here, and no meaning suitable 
except the strict, original, and proper meaning of the term, viz., 
receiving as a resident receives a stranger or traveller — the ques- 
tion whether well or ill receives being wholly untouched. The 
seas spoken of, whether they receive Aeneas well or ill, are still 
hospita, because they receive Aeneas on his passage to Italy, 
because Aeneas during his passage to Italy stands to those seas 
in the relation of hospes (guest), as Propert. 3. 21. 1< 

“ ergo ego nunc rudis Adriaci vehar nequoris hospes, 
cognr ct undisonos nunc prucc adire dcos 

and those seas to Aeneas in the relation of hospes {host), as 
Stat. Site. 5. 1. 252 : 

. . . “ vehit illo [Charon] merentes 

|»iote*nu.s, cl manes placidos local hospite [friendly] ripa,” 
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It os jj't ht belli 

lmda virus, cluniqiie. armonmi inrenditur umbra" 


m 


[the water which stands to tlio war in the relation of host J. 
rompn.ro also (r#). Aen. -L ~>j!) : “helium, o terra fiospihr, por- 
tas"* “ 0 host-land («./*., hostel land), thou Lringest war'’ j. 
[b\ Ovid, Ti t's/. '/. Jd ; 

** frigida m«‘ rohibent Kuxini lit tom Conti, 
dirt us ab antiques Axeuus ille i’uit ; 
nam neque iaetantur moderatis nequora. veutb, 
nee plaeidos port ust It nsp if rt, navis habet. 
sunt circa gcntes quae praedam sanguine quaenmt, 
nee minus intida terra timetur aqua” 

[guest-ship, ship which stands to the sea in the relation of 
guest] . (<•), Sil. 13. 277 : 

“ aedibus in modiis cousurgctis dice multa 

oxtiuitur logus, Itoxptfbnu commune peremptis ” 

[ common receptacle ]. (#1), Dante, Pnnj. 0 . 70 : 

“ ahi, serva Italia, di dolure nsfrlfo!" 

( €*) , Coleridge : 

“ 1 thought of times when pain would be thy {/tf-sl, 
lord of Ihy house and hospitality, 
and grief, uneasy lover, never rest. 

unless lie sate within the touch of thee.” 

Incl, the recent application in helminthology of the 

term host U hospite , /losptc, hoste, hot/) to tho person in whom 
that very unwelcome and troublesome guest, the taenia, is 
lodged. 

OoNstDERK ruKTti. — Con -si DKRE, not merely with Yoss 
“ ruhen,” but settle final Iff and completely. Compare Yal. Flacc. 
1. 4 (of the Argo) : “flammifero tandem eonsedit Olympo.” 

Prohibent nam cetera paucae scire iielknum, fariquk 
vet at sattjrn i a UJxo. — “ Quomodo yet at xuNo dicere si fata 
scire prohibent, nullus eniin vetatur loqui quod nescitd'” 
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is ays Servius, and, anxious to defend Ills author against the* 
charge of absurdity, informs us that it is not Helenas hut 
Aeneas -whom the fates proiuhext scire, and that the comma 
should therefore be placed not after but before iiklem m, so as 
completely to separate that word from sure ajid throw it to 
fauiqi k VKTAT-r-an ingenious evasion, but in so bad taste, so 
entirely destructive both of the cadence and symmetry of tin? 
verse, as to be no less generally than deservedly rejected by 
editors. Wagner, with more prudence than Servius, leaves tins 
pausation, and with the pausation the cadence and symmetry 
of the verse, as lie found it; but no less unwilling than Servius 
that a veto should be put on J lei onus’s disclosing a secret 
which llelenus himself does not know, insists that it is not on 
Ilelenus but on the Parcae themselves the veto is put : “ vetat 
Parcas ea lari Iloleno” (18(11); and so with an ingenuity 
second only to Servius’s relieves bis author of his ombarrass- 
ment at the cost of the Parcae wliom — represented not only 
by all Greek and Homan writers but uniformly bv bis author 
himself elsewhere as the supreme arbiters of affairs [Claud. 
llupt. Pro h. yiO (Ceres complaining) : 

. . . “ sir liimiimi f;itis 

vulviinur, cl liullu Laeliesis disciinjino saovit.'* 

Am. 1. 22: “ si (pi a fata siiiant.” Acn. 1. 20 : u sic volvere 
Parcas.” Am. 5. 7 US (Venus to Neptune) : 

“ si concessit peto, si danl ea mocnia rat’eae.'’ 

Acn. 12. lift (Juno herself to Jut-urn a) : 

‘ ‘ qua visa est Fortuna pati Parcacque sinehant 
red eve res Latio, Timmm et tua mocnia toxi ” ] 

and as such regarded with reverential awo not by Juno alone 
hut all the deities of heaven — lie (ak(‘N upon him to repre- 
sent as Juno’s most obedient, humble servants, and so subverts 
and overturns from its foundation not alone the whole theolo- 
gical structure of the Aeneid, hut the whole system of Greek 
and lloman theology. 
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How, then, in what other way, is the patent incongruity to 
he got rid of ? I reply, by paying less attention to the gram- 
mar — to concord, government, and connecting particles — and 
more attention to the sense required and made necessary by the 
context. Thu verbal form, indeed, is: the fates forbid to know, 
and JnnOy to Ml; but is this verbal form to betaken ad literaw ? 
Is the meaning which suggests itself to the parsing schoolboy 
the meaning in the mind of the author before ho begins to 
construct his sentence Y his sentence, do I say Y nay — ten times 
more difficult to construct than any mere sentence — his verse. 
The meaning in the mind of the author, before he begins his 
construction, is : I don't know and ain't Ml [neither know nor can 
wake known) (Ovid, Met. Id. 677 : 

. . . “ hit (jii.i mtiono fi^unini 

pmlidcriul potui scire, ;iul nunc dicore possim.** 

lav. Praef : “ lice satis scio ; nee, si sciam, dicore ausim.” 
Aeseli. Ajaw. d,+7 (ed. Davies), Chorus speaking: 

ra 5 ’ evdeu out eihov out ti/yenoo. 

[“I neither saw what ensued nor relate”]), but language so 
plain, so little ornamented, had been ill calculated to inspire 
respect either for the rates or the god. In order to impress with 
sufficient awe either Aeneas or the reader, the simple thought 
don't know , can't tell , must be amplified so as to fill more clauses 
than one, at the very least two clauses, each of which shall have 
its actor, verb of action, and object; or, if separate object be not 
possible, share at least of object common to both. First and 
foremost of all actors are the supreme, unchangeable, everlast- 
ing jwipai, but the fxoipai never act immediately and directly, 
always through an instrument; and what higher instrument 
than the queen of heaven herself Y The poipaiy therefore, arc 
the actors in the first clause, and their instrument or agent, 
royal Juno, the actor in the second; the actions of both (prohi- 
bent, vet at) being identical (see below), and the objects of the 
actions of both (scire, faju), if not absolutely identical, at least 
as noarly identical as versification and poetry (which lias a 

iiiixii v, ai:ni;iim;a, yol. u. ; »U 
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Uorrur of identity, and even of monotony) allow (see below) ; 
and so, precisely, Horn. //. IK. 117 : 


ouSe yap oe 5 e $it) UpaK\r)os (puye Krjpa 

a\\a € (xoip z$a/LLa.(T(Te iccu apyaXeos x°^ os Hpq s’ 

Fate and angry Juno, as, in our text, the Parcae and (angry ) 
Juno. 

If this diving into the secret heart of the poet has not been 
entirely unsuccessful and in vain, the second clause fakiquk 
vetat sat urn i a luxe is to be regarded as a mere variety of the 
first, PR0I11BKNT CETERA PARCAE SCIRE HEUENUM, and »S little 
meaning tliat Juno forbids Ilelenus to tell the secret which Ik? 
himself does not know a* “ subiectiscpio urere flammis” (2. 37) 
means thatCapys exhorts the Trojans to burn the wooden horse 
besides throwing it into tho sea; or a# “ primaque oriens erepta 
iuventa cst ” (7. 01) means that the male offspring of Latinus, 
just declared to have been none at all (“nulla fuit”), dic'd 
young; or a s in the immediately preceding verse “ films pro- 
lescpie virilis v means both a son and male offspring, /.**., male 
offspring besides a son. Com]) are, (##), further on in this very 
address of Ilelenus : 


I .VI A VMM IN VKNIIiXT AMJHITQIE VOCATl S Al'OU.O, 


where Apollo is the instrument or agent, at least the interpreter, 
of Hie fates, as here Juno. Also, (I#), 8. 838 : 

iiu? imlsiim put l ist pelajiique extrema sequentem 
Fort ana omnipotent? e.t iiieluctaLiU\/hOo;/, 
his poswere locis, matrisque egore tremencla 
Caimeiitis nynipliae monita ct ileus auetor Apollo," 

where. not only “latum” but even “ Fortuua ” has its agents 
and interpreters, one of whom is the same Apollo, («•), 1. -‘301 : 

“ haec ait, el Main gentium demittit ah alto, 
ut terrae, ut-que novae patcant Cartlmginis arees 
liospitio Teueris, m fat i neseia Dido 
finibus areeret,” 
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, . . 44 Jahor eniin, quando haec te cura rcmordet, 

longing, ot volvens fntornm arcana movebo” — 

and so become himself their primary instrument or agent, sends 
down his under-agent. Mercury, from heaven, for the sole pur- 
pose of more immediately and effectually carrying out their 
decree. («/), 8. 498 : 

. “ rctinot longacvus hnmsjkx, 

J'f/ftr caucus : 1 o Macon iac. dclccta inventus. 


nulli tiis ltalo tantmn subiungerc gent cm: 

externos optatc duct's 

Turn Ktrusea rosed it 

hoc acics campo, immit is extorvita divum,' ” 

whore the aged “ liani, spox ” aim ounces tlio prohibit ion of tin? 
fates which lias been communicated to him by some god not 
particularized, exactly as in our text llelenus announces the 
prohibition of the fates, conveyed to him by Juno, (e), G. 71?} : 

. . . 44 aniinac, quilms altera fit (u 

corpora dobentur, Lcthaoi ad ftuminis undam \ 
sccuros latices et longa oblivia potant. 


lias onincs ubi mille rotam volverc tier annus, 

Lethaoum ad tluvium dens evocat agmino liiagno ; 
scilicet immcmorcs supera uteonvexa rovisant 
rursiis, ct incipiant in corpora vcllo revert i,” 

where again the decreeing fate and ministering god, no doubt 
Mercury. (,/'), 2. 121 : 

. . . 4 4 eui fata parent, quern poscat Apotfo” 

Avhere again the decreeing fates and the iustrumental, execut- 
ing god. {ff), 4. 438 : 

. . . “ sed null is ille movetur 

Hetihus, nut voces ullas tractabilis audit. 

J'a fa obstnnt, placidasque viri dens obstruit nines,” 

again the will of the fates, and a god giving effect to that will, 

the god being, no doubt, the same whom we have seen (1. ‘101) 

;jo* 
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giving effect to tlie will of the same supreme, impassive, inex- 
orable, irresponsible authority. (ft), 7. 81 : 

• at it* x sollicitus moiistris, oraeula 1'tnhn, 
fttfiifici gcuitoris, adit, lucosquu .sill) alia 
eon*ulit Albiuira,'’ 

again tin) ordinary fates, and the expounding, ministering god. 
(/), 7. Ill) : 

. . . “ sir Inpl/rr illo moncbal. 

ronlinuu ; sal vc/bO.v milii debita telliis, 

geuitor milii talia (namquc 

nu nr repo to) arcana reliquit, 1 ' 

again the ordinary fates, and ministering god. (./), I). 1.33 : 

. . . “ nil linsja/ttlitt tciTont, 

si qua Pliryges prae sc iartant rrsjioum (honnu'' 

again the ordinary fates, and the answering, interpreting, 
announcing gods. (Ip), 10. 07 : 

“ Italiam fails petiit auctorilms ; eslo: 

(,'assandrae impulsus furiis. Niun linquere easlra 
liortati sumus, aut vitam couiimttere vcntis 

quis tint# in fraudcm, quae dura poteutia nostri 
cgit? ulji hie J/ttw, demissave uubibus Iris /” 

“ By the authority of the fates he sought Italy Y Aye, but who 
was the expounder to him of the fates’ will ? Mad Cassandra, 
forsooth ! Where is the god by whom the fates declared them- 
selves Y Was it I they sent to him, or did I send Iris? The 
fates don't announce themselves except through a medium. 
Here there was none, unless you call mad Cassandra a medium.” 

(l) , a. 337 : 

“ sod tibi qui cursum rent/, quae J'nta dedere, 
aut quisuam ignarum nostris (lefts appulit oris;" 

where we have not only the ordinary fates and the minister- 
ing or instrumental god, but even the subministering winds. 

(m) , 3. 375 : 

SIC FATA DEI M HEX 

SOUT1TUU, VOLVITQUE VICES, IS VEKT1TU11 0111)0, 
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where this same Helcnus, just Before lie presents us in our text 
with Juno putting into operation the decree of the fates in the 
particular instance before us, lias already presented us with 
Jupiter himself arranging, distributing, and disposing of the 
decrees of this mysterious, irresponsible, invisible, unapproach- 
able, self-constituted, court of courts, sole source of all law and 
equity, all right and wrong, all revolutions no less than all 
constitutions, all power whether human or divine, yet in itself 
and of itself, and without an agent, absolutely helpless and 
unable to effect any thing, an empty 0 without head, heart, 
feet or hands. (##), 4. 340 : 

“ mo si fata mois paterentur duooro vitani 
auspieiis, ot spoil to moa component o liras, 
urbom Troinnam primum dulcesquc meorum 
reliquias colcrom, Priami loota alia manoront, 
ot rocidiva maim posuissom Porgama vietis. 
sod inmo Italiam magnum Crynaous A/joffo, 
italiam Pyciue iussoro oapossere sorfrs 

whore we have again the ordaining “ fata/’ and Apollo and his 
Lycian “sortes” carrying out the ordinances, (o), I. Ool : 

X 

“ duloos oxuviao, diim/ata dntsqxio sinobant,” 

the fates who luid ordained, and the god who had made known 
and carried into effect their ordinances. (p) } 0. 4o : 

“ vontuni erat ad Union, quum virgo 1 posooro /W// 

, toinpus,* ait; 'deux, ccco, deu*f ” 

file fates (i.c., the ordinances of the notimi), and the god who is 
to reveal them, (q), 6. 69 : 

u turn Phoebo ot Triviao solido do marmoro tompla 
instituam, iestosque dies do nomine Phoebi. 
te qnoqno niagna nianont regnis penetralia nostris. 
bio ego namque tuas sortes, arcanuque/Jy/V 
dicta mcae genti, ponam, loctosque sacrabo, 
ahm 7, viros,” 

temple in which shall be deposited, and ratr* who shall explain 
the ordinances of the fxotpai concerning the house of Aeneas, 
(r), 6. 870 : 
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“ oslendcnt tends hunc tantum/f/fr/, ncque ultra 
esse sinent. Ximium volus Koinana propngo 
visa potens, mpcri , propria liaec si dona fuisscnt,” 

again the fates and the gods, the former to ordain, the latter to 
execute. (.*), 7. 254 : 

. . • . “ votcris Jut /mi yolvit sub poctore soy (cm : 

hum* ilium fat is externa 11b sedo profectum 

portendi gcnerum 

ost milii nata viro gentis quuni iungere nostrae 
mm patrio ex adylo sorfcs , non plurima carlo 

mtmsfra sinunt 

lmnc ilium poseere /b/« 

i *1 reor, et, si quid veri mens augurat, opto,” 

ordinances of the fates, declared out of the “ adytum” of Fau- 
nas by “sortes,” out of heaven by prodigies. It), 8. 398 : 

“ nee /wfcr omtti points Troiam nee fata vetabant 
stare, deecmque alios Priamum supercsso per aunos,” 

again the ordaining fates, their minister, the— how ill-named! — 
father omnipotent. (##), 10. 417 : 

“fata eanens silvis genitor eelarat ITalaesum ; 
ut senior leto eanentia lumina solvit, 
inieeere manum Parcar, telisquc saerarunt 
Evandri.” 

The father of Ilalaesus, having learned that it was the ordinance 
of the fates that his son should perish in the war, takes the pre- 
caution to hide him. But the ordinance of the fates is never to be 
evaded ; so, no sooner has the father died, and the son come out 
of his place of concealment, than the fates pounce on him and 
devote him to the weapons of Evander — “ inieeere manum ” 
being as little to be taken literally, or as signifying that the 
fates actually laid hands on him themselves, and not through a 
medium or instrument, as “ telisque saerarunt Evandri ” is to 
be taken literally, or as signifying “ devoted him,” or as “telis 
Evandri ” is to be taken literally, or as signifying weapons of 
Evander, and not weapons of Pallas. (■#•}, 8. 511 : 

. . . ‘ ‘ til cuius ct annis 

et generi/tf.'tf indulgent, quern numina poseunt,” 
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whose ago and lineage the fates favour, and whom the gods, 
ministers and interpreters of the fates, demand in the name of 
the fates, declare to he tho chosen man. (tr ), 7. 072 : 

li ;it vos, o . sapvri , ot. divuni tu maxime rector 
Jupiter, Arcadii, quaeso, iniscrescite regls, 
et patrias audito pieces: si a annua rostra' 
iucolumem Pnllanta inilii, si fata resonant 

wliero tlio with Jupiter at their head, being of an exorablo 

nature, and having as executive of the fates much in tlieir power 
(comp. 3. 375 : sir fata dkum rkx sortitur, volvitouf virus), 
are prayed to and implored ; tho fate*, wlio are inexorable and 
immutable, and to pray to whom had been a mere waste of 
breath, are not addressed at all, only spoken of in the third 
person. (.**), 9. 91 : 

“ o (fnu trix , quo fata voeas : ant quid petis istis : 
mortaline liinnu factne immortalo curinae 
fas liabeaul, rertusque incerta pericula lnstret 
Aeneas r oui tanta deo ])ermissa potestas r” 

“ You ask me in my capacity of agent and minister of the fates, 
to exercise an undue, unallowable influence on theft decrees; 
decrees to be carried out not, perhaps, to the very letter, hut at 
least in tlieir spirit. The nature of things as decreed by the 
fates is not to he changed by me or any other god, minister of 
the fates, only to be modified in unessential particulars, /. r\, 
adapted to time, place, and circumstance.” [y\ 9. 133 : “ nil me 
fata lia torrent . . . r expound rfeonnu” the answers or oracles of 
tlio gods revealing (as this of Helenus’s in the temple of Apollo' 
the will of the fates. (*), 10. 34 : 


“ cur nunc taa. quisquani 
veiloro i/tssa potest aut cur nova condcre fata, 


‘‘reverse your commands, and so, your commands being hut the 
expression or enunciation of the fates, make new fates.” (*0» 


10 . 112 : 


“ rex fi pifcr omnibus idem. 


Ja! a vinm mvenient.” 


“ The fates shall have it all tlieir own way.” In seeing their de- 
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crees carried out, I will not exercise any of that influence which 
as their minister I am privileged to exercise.” (ft 2 ), 10. 400 : 

. . . “ipsos concurrero passus 

hand tamon inter so mayn 't reynator OJymjn. 
mox illos mu fata manent maiorc sub hoste.” 


The ruler of Olympus did not allow them to meet because as 
chief minister of the fates lie knew it was appointed that each 
should die by a greater hand, (cr), 10. 404 : 

“ audiit Alcaics invert om, mngnumquc sub im«> 

corde premit gomitinn, laerymasque effundit inanos. 
lum ymi/or natuiu dirtis nffntur amiris : 

4 stat sua on iq tic dies ; breve e( irreparabilc tempo* 
omnibus est. vitae : sod istnmm extondoro fuetis, 
boo vi i t ut is opus. Troine sub mocuibus all is 
lot nati oeoidore deum ; quin oooidit nna 
Snrpedon, mea progenies, Ktiarn sua Turnutn 
fata vocant, njetnsqnc dati pervenit ad aevi,’ ” 

where we have again the despotic, commanding, inexorable fates, 
and tlie two gods their ministers powerless to add a single day, 
the one to the life of the only son of tlie man to whom he owed 
a debt of gratitude, the other to the life of his own son: an 
omnipotence of the fates and a good-for-nothingness of tlie 
gods returned to and treated of not only with more power and 
more pathos, but with more truth, in the episode of Marcellus 
in the sixth hook. The question whence our author drew the 
lore, whether from Homer (more especially 11. 16. If Jo, Jupiter 
speaking : 

to fxoi tycop 0T€ fAoi ’SapirySopa, <pi\rarop aphpwp, 
fioip' vtro TlarpoK\oio M tPoiTtaSao tia/uyipcu), 

or from Lucretius, or from Augustus and his courtiers, or from 
all these sources together, let us leave where we found it, viz., 
among the non Hqnets . (c# 2 ), 10. 740 : 

. . . . “ ‘tc quoque fata 

prospectant paria, at quo eadem mox arva tenebis.’ 
ad quem subrideris mixta Mezentius ira : 

4 nunc morere. ast dc mo / 11 rum pater atqne homhinm rex 
viderit.’ ” 
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“ I leave my fate in the hands of t^e great executor of the 
decrees of the fates.” (#*•“), 12. 070 : 

. “ iam iam fata, sovor, superant; nbsiste niorari : 
quo fleas et quo dura voeat Fort unit sequamur,” 

where again tlie fates (and therefore Fortuna ? the good or bad 
luck or fortune ordained by the fates), and the ministering god. 

12. 723 : 

“ ht/jitry ipso duns nequato oxamino lnneos 
sustiuet, ot fata imponit diversa duonnn : 
quom damnet labor, ot quo vorgat poudere lotuin.” 

Again the same ordaining, legislating court, and Jupiter, weigh- 
ing its decrees respecting the two contending rivals, in order to 
see which of the two it was his duty, as its first minister, to 
favour, (//*), 0.700: 

. . . “ vel quae porteuderet ira 

magna dram, vel quae fntoram ptwrwt ordo.” 

The gods, although ministers and executors ol* the supreme 
court of the fates, might act — as what ministers of any authority 
may not? — within certain limits, according to their own feel- 
ings and impulses ; such liberty of action being inseparable 
from the very notion not merely of a god but of a being 
subject to feeling and impulse, and not a mere puppet, (Ir), 
■J. 223: 

“ vadn ago, liato, vooa zophvros ot Inborn ponnis, 

Dardaniumquo dtiocm Tyria Carthagino qui nunc 
oxspeotat, /flr/isque datas non respicit urbea, 
alloqucre, ot oolorcs defer moa [/«m] dicta per auras.” 

Again the appointing, ordaining fates, and Jupiter their chief 
minister employing his sub-agent Mercury to carry their com- 
mands into effect. (# 2 ), 5. 784 : 

“ nee lor is inipcrio a /Wi*qiic infracta quioseit,” 

keeps quiet, having her spirit broken by the overriding of Jove, 
prime agent of the fates. 6. 65 : 

. . . “ tuque, o sanctissima rates, 

praescia venturi, da, non indobita posco 
rogna meisyJr//#, Lntio consider© Tcucros,” 
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again the ordaining fates, and the foreseeing, foretelling, and 
thereby ministering prophetess. (If"), 12. 704 (Jupiter to Juno; : 

“ indigotcm Aonean scis ipsa, ot scire fateris, 

(lebevi eaelo, ftrf ixqwi ad siclera tolli,” 

again the ordaining fates and ministoring god. (#*), 5. 700 : 

. . “ oro liceat dare luta per undas 

vela tibi ; lieeat Laurentom iitlingove Tybrim ; 

si eoneessa poto, si dant ea moenia /’wm.” 

A ml, finally (■#«•), Hor. ()</. ./. 2. :J7 : 

quo nihil mains meliusve terris 
J'fttu donavero lxmique (t<ri y " 

the fates, through their ministers the gods. 

Scire, kart. — In the ultimate analysis one and the same 
filing, exactly as in English we say indifferently : “1 don't 
know” and “ I can’t tell.” 

Pawn bext and vetat in the ultimate analysis mean alike, 
k and except for the necessities of the verse might, mutatis mutan- 
dis, have occupied each the position of the other. Have we not 
elsewhere, even in Virgil himself and without going beyond the 
sacred precincts, both dii proli ihentes (3. 205) and fata retard ia 
(1. 43 ; 8. 308) ? nay, have wo not elsewhere in Virgil himself, 
and without going beyond the sacred precincts, prohihere and 

rvtare actually convertible with each other (1. 544 : 

% 

. . . “ hospitio prohiht MHr arenao, 

holla oiunt primaque vetant <»onsisterc .terra”), 

and that, too, in a passage formed so entirely on the model of 
our text as not merely to consist of ten words answering to the 
eleven of our text, but often words so placed as to occupy, like 
the eleven of our text, the latter half of one verse and the whole 
of the next, and so arranged as to present to the ear, with only 
one single exception, viz. (in the half verse) the same alternate 4 
succession of dactyl and spondee, and in the whole verse even 
the same caesurae ? Compare Liv. 30. 31 : “ vim Fortunae re- 
puto, et omnia quaecunque aginius subiecta esse mille casibus 
sc/o,” where the second clause is but a repetition of the senti- 
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ment expressed in the first, adds no particle whatever to the 
sense; and where in point of elegance “scio'’ (the vory scike 
of our text) is but an encumbrance, and were better absent 
altogether, thus: “ vim Fortunae repute, et omnia quaecunque 
agimus subiecta esse mille casibus,” exactly as in our text scire, 
necessary only for the measure, had better, sq far as the sense 
goes, have been absent, thus : nam cetera fa rl uei/enijm pko- 
TI1RENT PARCAE ct SATURN I A IUNO. 

Parcae, saturn i a iuno. — In the ultimate analysis, not two 
different fetors, but one, exactly as Sil. 1. V\7 : 

. . . “ vrniontia fata 

sri.ro ultra vctuit f/ntn, Jihrart^iv. roponto 
rontiriiorc/’ 


where the “ fibrao 99 are the mere instrument of Juno, as in our 
text Juno is the mere instrument of the Parcae. Nor is it only 
in cases in which the fates prohibit that a repeating, confirm- 
ing, emphasizing formula is used ; a double formula, not very 
dissimilar, is used with a similar effect even in eases in which 
they consent, as 5. 798 : 

“ si C'onoossa poto, si (lout oa. nnonia Uarcao.'” A 

Having thus laid before my reader as fairly as I could the al- 
ternatives — irrational meaning correctly expressed, and rational 
meaning expressed incorrectly for the sake of rhetorical effect 
and to meet the exigencies of the verse — I leave him to choose 
for himself ; leave him, too, to pity the poet, with one propor- 
tion of heaven’s blessed rain should his choice agree with mine, 
with two, should it not. What? not content to let mo go yet? 
Oh ! I understand. You want to know the reason of this re- 
ticence of Juno and the Parcae, why they allow Holenus to tell 
only the pauca, and keep concealed the vast ceteka till Cumae. 
Well, though I do not pretend that either the Parcae or Juno 
have let me into the secret one bit more than they let Helenas 
and Aeneas, I have an opinion of my own on the subject which 
you are perfectly welcome to. The pauca could not he deferred. 
Aeneas and his companions, albeit heroes, nay, mainly because 
heroes, and therefore of exquisite sensibility in respect of every 
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phenomenon beyond the limits of the most circumscribed phy- 
sical knowledge, had boon terrified almost out of their very 
wits by the Harpies, and could only recover equanimity by a 
counter demonstration of heaven in their favour. Buthrotus 
was the first place at which they arrived from the Strophades, 
and the old family soothsayer is conveniently on the spot, and 
exercising as of old his vocation. He reassures them; the city 
they were in search of, tho Sion of their aspirations, though 
still far off, is before them, and though they shall have to eat 
their very tables, they need not despair, a way will be found of 
managing even that, and they may rely upon it, his god will 
not desert them : 

KATA MAM IN VENIF.NT, ADEUITQl-E VOCATVS APOLLO. 

This is one part, which could not be deferred, of the patjca ; the 
other part, no less pressing, and as little to bo put off until 
Cumae, is instruction as to the route from Buthrotus, not alone 
to the terra incognita of their hopes, but to the remotest fate- 
appointed shore of that terra incognita . Now on the one band 
there were no marine charts in those days, and on the other 
hand gods no longer guided in person ; for although his mother 
Venus had, not very long previously, taken Aeneas by the hand 
and led him safe through fire and sword for the length of a 
street or two in Troy, gods had so long ceased to subject them- 
selves to personal trouble and inconvenience, not to say danger, 
even for the most favoured mortals, that all enlistment of one of 
them in the service of Aeneas, similar to that of Minerva in the 
service of Telemaclms — still more, all engagement of one of them 
for a journey not unlikely to last for years — was out of the ques- 
tion. Worse still, Aeneas had not even had the thoughtfulness 
of Jason, had not so much as brought with him from Troy a 
special soothsayer for himself ; and, the days of vocal ships hav- 
ing passed by, no less than those of valet gods, was at the mercy 
of the first terror chance should throw in his way. No luck, 
therefore, could be greater, no salvation more unexpected, than 
that of falling in with the old, familiar, tried prophet, just at 
the moment he had reached the extreme limit of the only world 
of which he knew anything, and was on the point of launching 
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into the vast unknown. Never, perhaps, were the pauca, how- 
( > ver paaca , of a prophet, more seasonable, more indispensable. 
Nevertheless, they should still be pauca. On the one hand, 
Aeneas’s memory should not be burtliencd with information 
of no use till after Cumae, and on the other hand, neither was 
lhithrotiis a place of so much importance, nor Helenas a prophet 
of so high caste, as to be allowed, like a second Patmos and a 
second John, to monopolize the divine revelations; a fair share 
should be kept for Cumae and the Sibyl, tho Euboean cave should 
have wherewith to bellow through its hundred doors. To the 
Euboean cave and the Sibyl, therefore, Held ms refers the 
inquirer for the cetera which he himself was not allowed to 
tell or even so much as to know. Not even, however, in the 
Euboean eave or from the Sibyl’s mouth is the whole of the 
so much desired cetera to be had. There still remains the 
“ oinne genus tuum, et quae dentur inoenia,” only to be learned 
in Hades, and to Ilades the indefatigablo inquirer, led and 
accompanied by the Sibyl herself, goes in quest of it. 

For prohibent parcae wc may compare Ilor* Od. L t> : 
“ unde si Parcae prohibent iniquae.” Here (vs. 08 is not 
merely think, but are certain , set do ten w. s* sure and undoubted. 


384. 


ANTE ET TRINACR1A LENTANDUS REMl'S IN 1 NJ)A 


Lentandus, ‘Mieetendus,” Servius, Heyne. No; aslentus is 
not flejcm, but q nod fleet i potest , so lentare is not fleeter c, but 
veddere jiexibilem . Let us follow the two words in their several 
uses : “ lentum viinen,” (3. 31) the pliable withe, the withe which 
is not stiff or brittle, but yields or bends; “lento argent o ” 
(7. 034), pliable, /. e. ductile, silver ; “ lento marmore ” (7. 28), 
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the pliable, /. e., dull, languid, inert (pigrum), sea, the sea in 
a calm, the sea which has no action in itself, therefore does not 
help the ship on — therefore “ luetantur tonsae ; ” “ lentus in 
umbra” {Eel. 1. 4), pliable in the shade, i. e., lounging in the 
shade; “lentus spectator” (Hor. Ep. 2. /. 178), the pliable, 
/. e., listless, inattentive, dull, languid, looker-on — the opposite 
of gespannt ; “ lent os remos” (Cat nil. Epil/i. Pd et The/. 185), 
the pliant oars, i. e., which are not stiff and brittle, do not break 
when they are tugged, but bend. From this root comes, (1) len- 
tesccre, to grow pi id nt, as “ picis in morem lentescit habendo” 
{Georg. 2. 250) ; and, 12), lent are, to make pliant, as “ confri- 
cati oleo, lentati” (Erin, quoted by Serv.), rubbed with oil and 
so made pliant, i. e., supple : “ arcus lentare ” (Stat. Aehill. 
L /fJO ; Theb. 5. 587), not by any means, with the lexico- 
graphers, fleeter© arcus, but supple the boa's, render them 
pliant and Jit for -use, either {a) by frequently bending (“ lunaii- 
do,” Ovid, Amor . 1. 1 . 25) and discharging the bow in its own 
proper direction (shooting at a mark), or {b) by frequently 
bending it backward, /. e., in that contrary direction in which 
ancient bas-reliefs and statues so often represent Cupid and other 
personages as bending it — see Mas. Capitolin. J. 4 / also Chirac, 
Jit (see de Sculpture, tom. 4 tabb. 281, 282. In order to perform 
this act, the bow (previously unstrung) is held firmly in the left 
hand by the middle, with the convexity toward the person ; one 
horn of the bow is then caught with the right hand and drawn 
forcibly backwards towards the person ; the bow having been 
thus rendered nearly straight, the right hand is gradually 
relaxed and the bow allowed to return to its bowed condition. 
By the frequent repetition of this manoeuvre the bow lenta- 
tur, is made supple , and jit for use . Lentare arcum and 
fleeter© arcum, therefore, so far from being, as supposed by 
the commentators and lexicographers, synonymous terms, or 
both expressive of the act of bending the bow, are terms dia- 
metrically opposed to each other ; flectere arcum being to 
strain the bow in the direction of its curve , to shoot with the bow ; 
lentare arcum, to strain the bow in the opposite direction , i. e., 
against its curve , and then allow it to return bg its natural spring 
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to its bent position ; the eifeet of the frequent repetition of such 
manoeuvre being to supple the bow. But nothing makes so 
pliant, so fit for use, as actual use, and accordingly lent are 
arcum comes still further to mean to malic much use of the boa', 
practise the boa', pip the boa:, as St at. Thcb. 1. }()J : 

* 

ki tela tibi, longcqm' tVros h-nhonhfs in hostr.s 


By a similar process of thought Ion taro remum — primarily 
to supple the oar, make the oar pliant — comes secondarily to 
signify make much use of the oar, practise the oar, ply the oar . 
Trinacria kemus LMNTAMH s in i ; n da is, therefore, neither 
“ your oar is to be bent in the Trinacrian wave,” nor yet ‘‘ your 
oar is to be suppled in the Trinacrian wave,” but simply, “your 
oar is to be practised, much used, much and frequently pulled 
in the Trinacrian wave.” Our corresponding English word ply 
we iigc not only in the same manner (as Dryden: 

‘ ‘ the wwiriod. Trojans phi their shat ton? d o/ovf,"’) 

but with a much wider extension (as Hakluyt, Voyages, vol. 1, 
fol. 27 V (ed. Steven) : “ when we wore a seaboord the barro 
wind scanted upon us, and was at east south south-east, inso- 
much that we stopped the ebbes, and ply ct l all the floods to the 
window ardes, and made our way east north-east.” Milton, 
Par. Lost, r/p) : 

“ t hoy on the trn< ling flood 
through the wide Ethiopian to the rape 
pip, stemming nightly toward the pole ") 

of any act — such use of any instrument as at least has the effect 
of rendering the hand of the performer supple, and the act easy. 
If it he said that it is little matter whether we understand i.en- 
tandus in our text to mean to be plied (i. e., used), or to be bent, 
the oar being always bent when it is used, I reply that there is 
this essential difference : “ your oar is to he bent iu the Trina- 
crian waves ” would signify a single action, and would he 
equally applicable to a voyage across a ferry or a strait ; whereas 
“your oar is to be plied in the Trinacrian waves” means that 
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the act is to bo repeated over and over again, and is equivalent 
to saying : “ you have a long voyage before you round all 
Sicily.” Compare Mall. Thnoil. : 

“ ho vohit expert us leaf mulls navita (on sis 
praeliritur lateri rust os.” 


384 {((liter*). 


Lkntanms. — “ Aut tente tibi naciyandnm est, nam totam >8i- 
eiliam circumiit ; aut j.entandus tibi remus est, i. c., flcclendm 
est,” Scrvius. “ (iuoniam lenta quae sunt facile fleeti possunt, 
liino lentus pro Jie.riUs, et lentare, flectere” lleyne. On 
the contrary, neither is lentus Jle.rifis , nor lentare flectere. 
Lentus is /u/ssire, that has no action of its own , but takes tliv 
direction impressed on if. Compare, ( 1 ), 3. 31 : 

“ vursus ct alterius lent tun eonvcllcrc vimen 
iusequor ” 

[to pull up with all my might the passive withe, the withe 
which, not being stiff or hard, opposed only resistance of its 
toughness to my efforts]. ($), 7. 634: 

“ aut loves ocreus lento ducunt argent o' * 

[ “ draw the greaves out of the heavy, dull, inelastic silver, 
which allowed itself to be beaten or drawn out,” therefore duc- 
tile — the ductility or dull yielding of the metal being expressed 
by the slow spondaic movement of the verse: “lento ducunt 
argento ”]. ( 3 ), 11. 650 : 

“ et nuno lent a manu spargens lmstilia denset ” 

\jwty surely , flexible, pliant,* javelins, but tough javelins, jave- 
lins which do not easily bend or break, and to make which the 

* When different interpretations of the same word or passage appear in this 
work the reader will understand that Dr. llenry cither doubted which was the true 
one, or else did not record in writing his final opinion.— J. F. D. 
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toughest kinds of woods were chosen — ash, cornel, myrtle, Ac/] 
(4), 12. 772 : 

. . . “ hue impel us ilium 

detulcrat, tixuni et lent a in rsuliee tonelmt” 

j tlie dull root, tlie root whieli held the spear not hy an active, 
elastic gripe, hut as it would be held by a dead substance, or 
with a ris Inert iae , as, for instance, the foot would stick in pitch, 
wax, or any inelastic substance], (ii), Georg . f 170 : 

“ ac voluti lent is Cyclopes i'uliniiui massi.s 
cum pr operant, alii taurinis follilnis auras 
aeeipiunt rcdduntquc, alii strident ia tinguul 
aera lacu ; gvniit impositis ijicudibus Aetna ; 
illi inter scso magna vi bracliia tolUint 
in mimcruin, versantquc teiiaei foreipe fernun ” 

[flic inert masses of metal, tlie masses of metal to overcome 
whose dead inertia (lentor) all the manipulations enumerated 
iu tlie live following lines arc necessary]. (O), 7. 28: 

. . “ et in lento luetantiir liianuorc toiisjie ” 

x 

| the dull, listless, inert sea (Seneo , Aijaui. 101: “maria pigro 
flxa languore”): therefore the oars “ luctantur,” struggle in it, 
labour in it, get through it with difficulty]. (¥), 11. 828 : 

. . . “ turn frigida tnto 

p.-iullatiiu cxsolvit so oorpore, Awtoquu col la 
ut eaptmn leto posuit caput’ ’ 

[the passive neck, the neck which allowed the head to fall back- 
ward* or forward, or to either side, according to its gravity]. 
And so, we have, (N), Catull. Pipit h. Pel . et Thet. 183 : “ teuton 
incurvans gurgite rein os,” not the pliant or flexible oars , hut the 
ton (jit oars — not pliancy or flexibility, but toughness, being the 
fittest property of an oar ; and hence “ lentos incurvans,” pull- 
ing the oars so hard as to make them bend although “ lentos ,” or 
not easily bent . 

As lent us is yielding slowly and with difficulty , lent esc ere 
is to become lentus, to acquire the property of yielding slowly 


llKMiY, AKMamiA, vol.. II. 
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(tad with difficultt/) to become y\i<r\p otj, dicky (as wo say), like 
wax or pitch or glue, as Geary. 8!/8 : 

“ pinguis item ijuae sit trllus hoe. denii|ur parto 
diseinms: baud uiujuam multibus iaetuta falisi.il, 
seel // iris in morern ad digitus fnUcxrit Jiabendo." 

• 

Kroin this primary signification of lentus flows its nearly 
related signification of slow, < lull , with a dote, dull , luuyuid motion , 
us if atari ny against ones nil/, as Ovid, Art . Amnl. 1. 07 : 

“ tu mode 1/ompeia fontux spatiaro sub umbra 
nnn sol Uemilei torga looms adit.” 


Id. Amur. I. Id. JO : 


u at si quern mauilms Cephulum eomplrxa tenures, 
rlamares, k f.nUr c unite, noetis equi.’ ” 

# 

And from lentus in this sense, lentare (n) to make slow, to 
dull \ to di)ninish the speed or velocity trif/t which nnythiny is mor- 
hty , as Sil. 8. 1 1 (of Kahius (Junctator) : 

“ le/Uronlo IVrvida hollo 
dictator, rum multa adeo, turn miles egenus 
euneturum ut renini Tyrius foref, arte sedendi 
ego vat.” 

Treh. Pollio, Dims Claudius , 0 : kk ut videuulur fata liomaua 
boni principis occupatione ten lata” And (I#), by means of a 
slow, regulated, gradual exertion to make a resist i ay object yield 
slowly and gradually , i. e., to pull or draw slowly and forcibly, to 
lay , as St at. Achill. 1. +J0 : 

k * hit modus, j mt amis hntim, suit fundere glandes, 
nut torrere sudes. guleasque atlollcre eonis.” 

Slat. Thrh. 1. WJ : 

“ tela tibi, lougequo fevos IchUihiIux in busies 
amis,'’ 

in both which passages lentare is not to bend or curve, but to 
draw forcibly and slowly , and so as gradually to overcome the 
resistance offered by the toughness of the wood, to pul l the bow , 
the bending being the accidental consequence* and not at all 
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cuturing iuto the notion of the word. And so, finally, lent.arc 
remain, not In land the oar, hut to pall , at rain, or tap the oar, as 
Claud, do Coax. Mall. Thood. Ip2 : 

“ mc vplnt expert us lathntdts mivita t ousts 
praoticilur lateri custos.” 

Senec. A (jam. JJ7 : 

“ properal inventus 01.1111 is adductos .siinut 
fnttnrv rnnos : adiuvut vent 03 manu, 
et valida nisu brachia allerno movel." 

And the lkntamhs 11 KMUS of our text is not “your oar is lo 
Tin bent” but “ your oar is to be fat/t/etf and such, perhaps, is 
the meaning assigned to it in iScrvius’s second interpretation, 
“floctendus est,” Servius not intending those words to be under- 
stood strictly and literally, but in the looser sense of heiny am/* 
viz., as oars are commonly used, in which common use oars are 
naturally and as a matter of course more or less bent. Such, 
however, is the inaccuracy of Servius's expressions, here as so 
often elsewhere, it is impossible now to know whether he may 
not have partaken of the common error, viz., that iemtaxih s 
is equivalent to fleetendus, which, as I think I have satis- 
factorily shown, it is not in any way or degree*. 

From physical toughness, or difficulty of being moved or 
bout, the transition is natural to moral or mental toughness, or 
difficulty of being bent, moved, or excited, i.e., apathy. There- 
fore, we have Hor. Ejnst. 2. l . 178 : 

“ exanimat lattes spectator, scdulus inHat” 

| the apathetic spectator]. Yirg. Eel. 1. ! t : “ tu, Tityre, le.nl ns 
in umbra ” [not, with Servius, “ otiosus, sive securus,” but 
a\)«thetic , not interested or concerned in what is happening to 
your less fortunate neighbours]. Aen . 12. 236 : 

“ nos, patria amissa, domiuis parerc superbis 
rogemur, qtii nunc lenti consedimus arvis " 

jjfipathetic, unmoved by the danger to which we see Turnus 
exposed]. Ovid, Amor. J. 6. 59 : 

;ji ' 
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“ illc Imbut ct silicos, cl vivum in pcctorc fcrnmi, 
qui tcncro lacn m;is Influx in ore vidct ” 

[ without being moved, without growing soft, without rc-1cntinij\. 
Ovid, Amor. '2. 19. ~)l : 


“ lathm cs, ct jKitcris nulli piiticndu lunriUi" 


where the sense is the same). liimc <(i Pel rami, parti, sun- 


etto 97 : 


“ v per Inti nr' i son si, 
"li uumni utt'd ti non son mono intonsi,” 


aud notwithstanding the senses are dulled (/. e., ri>ndered less 
lively, less easy to be moved) the feelings arc not less intense ” 
— where Tassoni : “ fen fare per alien tar-si, come mnomr per moo- 
rcrst\ e rompere per romperst, e cany in r per ctnujiarxi, ed alfri tali 
che usa il poeta.” 


3!)3-402. 

is — Mr bo 


Is unis uk a is kbit. — The oracle appoints the place where the 
white sow is found as the site of Aeneas’s new city (viz., his 
second Troy), because the Latin word train (Hal. trqja, Fr. tmir, 
signified a hoic. See Oyntli. Genet, ad 1. 15?3 : “ sod quae anna 
posuit Antenor r' Messala sic seribit ad Valerian um : ‘ Ante nor 
sic fixit in templo anna, quae erant serofa, quae in Latio train 
appellatur.’ ” (Compare also, Am. 7. 11 2, i f mpj. 9 the similarly 
trivial solution of the oracle referred to in the very next words 
of Helenus : nec tu, &c. [On such puerilities turned, and — 
alas, that I should have to say it ! — still turn oracles.] Hence 
an explanation of the historical fact that a sow was in later 
times the emblem, or, if I may so say, the armorial bearing of 
the Homan empire, Euseb. Chronic . lib. 1 : “ Rebus Iudaeorum 
penitus oppressis, Aelia condita, el in fronte cius portae, qua a 
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Bethlehem egredimur, sh* sealptns in marmore prominent, sig- 
nificans Homanae poteslati subiacere ludaeos.” 

Viam (vs. 395), “ t.e. 9 rationem ; et non (licit quam, quia 
etiam profutura est fames,” Sorvius. “ Rationem et exitnm 
oraouli,” Heyne. “ Rationem expediendi illius oraculi,” 
Wagner (1801). “ Rationem aliquam, qua exit um 1 Lab eat, in- 

veniat oraoulum,” Forbiger. This is not the meaning. The 
meaning is : the fates will find a way, not for the solution of 
the Oracle, but for their own fulfilment ; the fates shall not he 
obstructed. Helenas had just been expounding the fates (viz., 
the Trojan fates' to Aeneas, these fates being that lie should 
after certain gyrations reach Italy (tcta ukbkm com ton kick 
tkura), and, settling definitively on the banks of the Tiber, 
there build his city — 

is t.oci's rums »:nrr, it win bn ha ckhta laiiouim. 

In the middle of this narration, remembering what was upper- 
most and freshest in Aeneas’s mind, 

SOLA NOVI M IUCTl'CU'K NEVA* IIAICTYIA CKLAENO 
VKomniTJM (JAXIT, ET THTSTKK DEM NCI AT IJIAS A 

OUSCOENAMQVK FAMEM — (*UAE IMUMA 1‘EKUTLA VITO !' 

<1 UNITE SEQI ENS TANTOS JMJSSIM Sl I'EKAltE LAltOKKS : 

he stops short and interposes the parenthesis xkc ti; . . . apoi.i.o: 
“ nor lot the Harpy’s prophecy alarm you; the fates are not to 
be stopped in their course, and Apollo [observe, not the fates] 
will be propitious.” Compare, («), 10. 113, where there is no 
oracle to be resolved, and where Jupiter puts an end to the 
altercation between Juno and Venus with these very words, 
“ fata viam invenient,” the fates will find a way, viz., to ac- 
complish their purpose, will find a way to their fulfilment. 
In both places the words are but the enunciation of the dogma 
which lies at the bottom of the whole pagan superstructure ; 
what is fated, nothing can prevent. Compare also, (If), Lucan, 

1.33: 

“ quod si non aliain ventnro fata Xcroni 
Umnerc vi*wt, magnoque ueterna pa rant m 
rogna deis, caolumque suo serviro Tonanti 
non nisi saevorum potuit post bcllu gigantum,’* 
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where again there is no oracle, and the meaning is the same, 
viz. : the fates will find a way to effect their purpose, no matter 
what may be the obstructions. (c*), St at. Sifv. 5. 1. 7,$5 : 

“ hivcnrrc r'mm livcntia fata, piumqiu? 
intmvit vis saova In rein,” 

C 

where the meaning is still the same : the fates found a way ; 
viz., to effect their purpose. Aiifl, (##;, Cie. Sown. Seip. : “ sed 
eius tomporis aneipitem video quasi fatorum riaw^ where, as in 
all the preceding eases, the way of the fates which is spoken of 
is not the way they will take to evade an oracle, but the way 
they will follow, the way they will take to effect their purpose, 
to arrive at their object. 

Adkhitquk vocatus apollo. — “ Apollo will be propitious, 
will not insist upon the fulfilment of Celacno's oracle to your 
ruin and discomfiture/' The addition of the words was neces- 
sary in order that there might be no collision between the fates, 
who must have their way, and Apollo, who, as the god of oracles, 
knew, of course, what that way would be. 

PaUVA PH1LOOTKTAK SIT BX IX A PI^ILIA ML RO. — “ ‘ Oilictll 
muro modico/ Alii, quia imposita est excelso muro, ut Coelius 
historicus ait,” Servius. “A Philoetete, Ilerculis comite, con- 
dita (hoc enim est subnjxa muro),” Iieyne. No ; the reference 
is to the great strength of the little city : the little Petilia — 
sit bnix A, relying on the strong wall by which it was able to defend 
itself against all assaults . Compare Liv. 23. 30 : “ Petilia, 
aliquot post mensibus quam coepta oppugnari erat, ab Himil- 
cone, praefecto Hannibalis, expugnata est. Multo sanguine ac 
vulneribus ea Poenis victoria stetit ; nec ulla magis vis obsesses 
quam fames expugnavit . . . Nec antequam vires ad standiun 
in muris ferendaque arma deerant expugnati sunt.” Our text 
is a passing compliment to this gallant defence made by the 
little city. 

Subnixa, relying on ; compare Sil. Ital. 2. 397 : “ galeamque 
coruscis suhnixani cristis ;” and Id. 8. 245 : 

“ mbnixHH rapto plobfii muneris ostro 
s.'K'vit iam roslris Varro ; ” 
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and — precisely parallel io our text— Stat. Tlirh. 7. J ; « t> t 
Ilyampolin aeri # tilmixam seopulo.” For an exactly similar use 
of niti see Avicnus , Dwipt. Orb. Terror, .1 : 

. . . “ per forms cju:i priseis inelvta nun'is 

oppida nitm/tnr." * 

Pirn u a. — As we should say in English, LHUAotnt or Littlr- 
/<>». See Turnebus, Aftrrrs. :?S. !?&' ; “ Petilia a jwti/o, quod 
exile et parvum est [prfif, Er. ; qu. S' j, ut. a ntfi/o, Eutilius/’ 
See also Vossius, JSft/m. in voce. 

Parva. — In this instance, as in numerous others, the cha- 
racter of the place as expressed by its proper name is repeated 
by Virgil in his descriptive adjective. Compare b. (>l)d : “ Plem- 
myrium nndosnm ; ” 3. (>9«S : “ stagnantis Helori ; ” 7. 71b : 

“ qui Trt rlrtfr horrent is rapes montemque .^r/vv/o/^ ,, 

where “severum” is not, as supposed by Forhiger (“ mens, 
alibi non eominemorutus”), and by Wagner, who no less than 
Forhiger prints “ severum ,, with a capital S, the proper name 
of a mountain, but an adjective agreeing with “montem,” and 
explanatory or descriptive of the scenery of Tetri eg,, tlic struc- 
ture being : “ horrentis rupcs montemque severum Tetricae ” — 
the expression “montemque severum Tetricae " having exact 
parallels in Gconj. 3. 37, “amnemque severum Cocyti.” Am. 
6‘. H’t : “amnemque severum Eumenidum ; ” and especially 
b. bbS, “Curibus sevens.” In like manner Lucan 1. 214, “ puni- 
ceiiB Rubicon.” Sil. 3. 243 : 

turn, quao Sicanio praecinxit lit tom muro, 
in clipel specie m curvatis tnrribus, An/ 

Stat. Silr. 3. L 93 (of Naples) : “ {hit antique replesti Partheno- 
pen.” And our own Rogers, of the flamingo : 

“ what clarion wimls along the yellow strands r 
far in the deep the giant fisher stands 
folding his wings of ffrnm." 

* On the contrary, Sil. 10. 1103: 1 ‘ a nhuirnc lietore secures” may be adduced 
in support of the* interpretation of Sorvius, inasmuch as the axes cannot be said to 
have confidence in the lietors who carry them, but only to be. supported by them. 
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. . . “ yonder to the east 

Ihmdce , the gift of God, and fair Montrose.” 

Also Milton, Par. Lost , 3. 352 (of the amaranth) : 

“ their crowns inwove with amaranth and gold : 
immortal amaranth , a flower which once 
in Paradise, fast by the tree of life, 
began to bloom ; but soon for man’s offence 
to heaven removed, whore first it grew, there' grows, 
and flowers aloft, shading the fount of life : 
and where the river of bliss through midst of heaven 
rolls o’er Klysiau flowers her amber stream ; 
with these that umr fade, the spirits elect 
bind their resplendent locks inwreathed with beams,” 

and ibid. 7. 577 (of the galaxy) : 

“ a broad and ample road whose dust is gold, 
and pavement, stars, as stars to thee appear, 
seen in the galaxy, that milky may 
which nightly as a circling /one thou seest 
powdered with stars,” 

and 10. 525 (of the cerastes), “ cerastes honied.” And I, at 
least, do not doubt that the “ malifera Abella,” Aon. 7. 7J+0 , 
had its name from its apples, i.e., from the word from which the 
Germane- English apple is derived. 


410-419. 

AST — AESTI/ 


Harescent (vs. 411). — As rarus (the English thin and* the 
opposite of densus) properly expresses the state of a body 
whose particles lie not closely compacted, but at some distance 
from each other, the express’on um rarescknt claustra pelori 
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means, when the harriers of Pelorus after having appeared to you 
for some time (viz., so long as they were seen sideways and not 
in front, or from directly opposite) to he dense or close together 
shall begin to grow rare , i. e., to show that they stand at some dis- 
tance from each other, or that there is an interval between them : 
or, in other words, when you shall have proceeded so far round 
Italy as to he able to see Had it is not continuous with Sicily , 
hut separated by a strait. See, (ft), Justin. 4. 1 : “ Ea est 
enim procul inspicientibus natura loci [sc. claustrorum Pelori], 
ut sinum niaris, non transit-urn, putes ; quo cum aceesseris, dis- 
cedere ae seiungi promontoria, quae antea iunota fuorant, arbi- 
trere.” With which compare (##), Valerius Flaecus’s description 
of the Dardanelles (1. 284) : 

. . . “ (lirimiqup procul non aequore vis;* 

eoopevat h gem inn nisrrdrrr Sestus Ahydo." 

Hardly could more precise description be given of the point at 
which Aeneas was to turn southward. Compare also, (t \ , Val. 
Flacc. 2. 028 : 

“ rarmr bine tollus, utquc ingeus uudique nudum 
rursus, rt ineipiens , 'ilium prospectus in orbem ’• x 

[the lands more thinly (widely) scattered : more sea between 
them], (if), Stat. Silr. 7. 2. 1S6 ; “cum pluviis ra rescind 
nubila ” (e), Sil. 17. 422 (ed. Hup.) : 

“ rarcscit multo laxatus vulnorc miles.” 

(jf*), Prop. 4. 4. 77 (ed. Hertzb.) : 

“ eumque super raros foeni flammantis acervos 
traiieit immundos ebria turha pedes.’' 

(g), Lucret. 6. 840 (ed. Lachm.): 

“ frigid ior porro in puteis aostate (it humor, 
mrrscit quia terra ealoro, ct semina si quae 
forte vaporis hnbet, propere (limit tit in auras " 

{the component particles of the soil grow looser, more separate 
.from each other, where “ rarescit ” corresponds to “ putrem,” 
Am. 8. (ft), Aen. 1. 12? : “rari nantes.” (f), Am. 
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B. 314 : “ raris voeibus” [not few, but at intervals from each 
other ; or, as in the text, showing intervals between']. (J ), Ovid, 
Fast. 4 . 7 60 ; 

. . . “ reforat mihi casous aora, 

dontquo viam liquido vimitm rare sero ’ ’ 

(where “ vimina vara” is withes or rods between which are largo 
interstices). (A*), Newton : “ Gold is so rare as very readily and 
without the least opposition to transmit the magnetic ellluvia, 
and easily to admit quick silver into its pores and to let water 
pass through it.” And, (I), Milton, Par . Lost , 2. 04 7 : 

. . . “ so eagerly tho iiond 

o’er bog or stoop, through strait, rough, dense, or rare, 
with head, hands, wings, or foot, pursues lvis way.” 

Olaustra. — N ot the straits or actual passage, but (literally; 
the closers, shutters, or barriers, /./?., tho approximating head- 
lands between which the very narrow passage, channel, or gut, 
technically called “strait,” is left. See Item, on “ elaustra/ ’ 
Aen. L 60> and (compare Claud. Bell. Get. 188 (ed. Burm.) : 

. . . “ vallata man Seironia rupos, 

ot duo continuo connootens aoquom inuvo 
isthmus, ot angusti patuorunt clans fra Uoohaoi,” 

where “ angusti Leehaei ” is the narrow part of the isthmus at 
Lechaeum, and “elaustra” is the wall or barrier across the 
isthmus at that part, across that part of the isthmus. Compare 
also ibid. 220 (ed. Burm.) : 

“ ipsa otiam diffisa hrovi Ti inar ria ponto, 
si rmmi natura sinat, discodero longe 
optat, ot Ionium ref a f/o la .rare Pc loro." 

where Claudiaus “ Ionium ref ugo laxare Peloro” is the exact 
equivalent of Yirgil’s angusti ra rescent ci.austra vki.oki, 
the “elaustra Pelori” of both being the barrier presented bj r 
the mountain Pelorus to communication between Tyrrhene and 
Ionian seas, a barrier which Yirgil represents as appearing to 
open or leave a space between the opposite shores (rakks- 
cknt), and which Claudian represents as retreating (“refuge 
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Peloro”) so as to leavo t-lie communication between the two seas 
free. 

IIaec loc.v yi quondam, &c. — In this and the following- 
verses there seems to be an allusion to the origin of the name 
Tlhegium, as in parva, verse 402, there is to the name petieia. 
See Strabo, lib. (>, and Diod. Sicul. 4. 85. 

Aevi yetustas (vs. 415), age, continuation of time in the 
forward direction, the opposite of antiquity, or time considered 
in the backward direction ; the forward face of Janus, not the 
face with which he looks behind him. This is always the sense 
of vet ust as with Virgil, as 10. 702 : 

si cpia fidern tanto vst opori latum vet, ust an 

12 . 085 : 

. . . “ s(Mi turbid us imber 

jnoluit. awl minis solvit subliipsw ntastasy' 


and sometimes with other poets, as Ovid, Met, 7. 5V> : 

iactatu din fortur durassi* rrfushts 
in scopulos.” 

The same meaning will be found to belong also to the adjec- 
tival form of the word, as JJ. 84, 44 saxo vetusto " [ not ancient 
stone, but stone which has lasted from ancient or remote time 
down to the present — long-lived stone, as we might say]. 9. 284, 
44 Priami de gente vetusta ” \_not equivalent to 44 Priami de gonte 
antiqua” (for the term anti qua might be applied to a family 
which had existed but for a short time), but the family of Priam, 
which had lasted through so many generations]. 

Littork diductas. — 44 Mari iam disiunctas,” Ileyne. 44 Mari 
irrumpente disiunctas,” Forbiger. By no possibility can littore 
be equivalent to mari; and the disjunction by the sea is suffi- 
ciently expressed by angusto interluit aestu. Littore di- 
ductas is separated or parted in shore, i. e., with respect to 
shore — in other words, standing each on its otrn shore , and so, 
only too diffidently, Conington : 44 Heyne’s explanation of 
UTTORE diductas as equivalent to mari diductas, 4 ubi 
enim littus, ibi mare/ seems rather harsh. Perhaps it would' 
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l>e better to interpret the words separated in respect of coast, the 
ground on which they stood being no longer continuous, but 
disconnect ed.” And so exactly, Sil. 1. 198 (ed. Rup.) : 

‘ ‘ at qua diversas clemontior aspieit Arctos, 

Herrulco dirimente frefo, (ft duct a propinquis 
Eurftpos videt arva htgin : ultra obsidet acquor, 
nor patitur nomcn proforri longius Atlas ’’ 

[lands separated with chains of mountains near to each other, 
/. c., lands separated from each other (viz., by the sea), although 
still near to each other, /. e . , their mountain chains were not 
far removed from each other j. Compare also the same author’s 
closely imitated account of the identical convulsion, 1-1. 11 fed. 

Uuy.j : 

“ Ausouiao pars magna iacct Trinacria tcllus, 
ut semcl expuguante Noto ct vastantibws undis 
acropil i’rota, cacruloo propulsa tridento. 
uamquo per occult urn caeea vi turbinis oliin 
iinpnctum pelagus laeoratae viscera terrao 
disci d it y et, medio perrnmpens ai*va prof undo , 
emu po])iilis pariter convulsas truustufit urhes.” 

There is, therefore, no occasion for the alteration of the text 
proposed by the anonymous correspondent of the Gentleman's 
Magazine (1794, p. 464), viz.: “ littora, A./*., ‘quoad littora,’” 
the words having already the better sense, in respect (not of 
shores , but) of shore . 
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433-434. 

PRAKTKKKA SI QUA EST ILEEEXO PRUDENTIA \ ATI 
SI QU A FIDKS AMMliM SI YKIUS IMPLET V\ I’ll LEO 


VAR. LECT. 

[ puni ' l *] PRIWKNT1A VATl SI QUA I*' I DKS • AN LAI I’M I Mtid . (Fogg.) 

llMH-ctJ] PRUDENTIA V.VTJ, SIQ1 A KIDKS, ANTMUM. III P. Milliut. ; Voss. 

[pallet.] PltUnKXTIA, VAT I Slur A FIDKS, ANIMPM 111 “Hkt.EJSO PIUDKMIA, 
in huminc cnim prudentia est, in vutibus tides,” Servius (Cod. Drcsd.): 
La Cerda; 1). Heins. ; N. llcins. (1(170) ; Heyne ; Hr uncle ; AVakef. ; 
Warner (ed. Heyn. and ed. 1861); Lad.; Ribb., whitdi last, having 
quoted Servius’ s ‘‘in bomiue cnim prudentia est, in vati bus /ides," 
observes “ unde apparet et ipsum vati cum sequentibus coniunxissc.” 
Ribbcck, however, wliile thus citing: the words of Servius in support of 
the punetuation adopted by himself in his text (viz., prudkntia, vati), 
lias entirely omitted to state that Servius himself, as represented in his 
editions, r.r. t/r., Colon. Allobr. 1610 (after the eodd. of Daniel), Lion, 
Colt. 1 8*26, punctuates : iiki.kno prudentia vati. Haying myself 
personally examined the Dresden codex of Servius, I am enabled to 
state that the reading* of that codex is not iiki.kno prudkntia vati, 
hutiiKLKNO ritUDKNTiA, without any vati, and that, therefore, Rib- 
beck’s reading, which is that of all the commentators and editors as 
cited above from La Cerda down, lias the support, such as it is, not only 
of Servius’ s words, but, according to the Dresden codex, of Servius’s 
citation of the passage itself. 


Qua prudentia . . . qua kides, any foresight at all, any re- 
liance at all ; any even the smallest reliance. See Rem. on 
‘‘ Antliea si quern,” 1. 183. 

La Cerda says : “ vide ut interpunxi versum, ut prudentia 
ad Helenum, fuiks ad vatem referatur,” an interpunctuation 
in which (see Var. Led.) the old commentator has been followed 
by the modern commentators, with the perhaps single excejition 
of Yoss, most erroneously as I think — (I), because there is no 
such thing to be found in antiquity as a special ascription of 
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prudent i a to an uninspired man, and a special ascription of 
tides to an inspired prophet ; on the contrary, prudentia no 
less than tides, and tides no less than prudentia, are indis- 
criminately applied to mere man and inspired prophet — Cic. 
ad Fron. 0. 0 : “ ut in fahulis Amphiaraus, sic ego prudewt et 
scions ad pestein ‘ante oeulos positam sum profectus,” being an 
example of such indiscriminate application of prudentia, while 
of a similar indiscriminate application of fides the examples 
are so abundant that quotation were mere supererogation. (!#), 
because the distinction not only does not occur in ancient writers, 
but is in itself a bad, incorrect distinction, there being no reason 
why prudentia (foresight) should not be ascribed to the vates 
Helenus as well as to the man Ilelenus, nor any reason why 
fides (i truth , reliability) should not be applied to the man Hele- 
nas as well as to Ilelenus the vates. ( 3 ), because such dis- 
tinction, even if it were both correct and to be found elsewhere, 
was yet of too minute a kind to be used by so grave and digni- 
fied a writer as Virgil, especially on so solemn an occasion ; was 
more suitable for a lighter writer, such as Ovid. And, (4), 
because there is no trace, no inkling, of any such distinction 
made elsewhere by Virgil, who on the contrary attributes fides 
to or has fides claimed by the most, heterogeneous variety 
of characters — 4. 12, Anna ; 2. 800, Hector’s ghost ; 9. 260, 
Ascanius; 2. 541, Priam; 2. 161, Troy; 10. 71, the Tuscan 
nation; 11.511, scouts sent out to observe the enemy; 8.69, 
the sea ; 5. 604, Fortune ; Georg . 4- 27,4, bees. If in the actual 
practice of our author fides has been ascribed to each indivi- 
dual character of this motley assemblage ; if it has been ascribed 
by Horace, Od . 10. JO, to his crop, by Ovid, Fast. !±. SI 4, to 
birds; if “ proli deurn horainumque fidem! ” was an exclamation 
in everybody’s mouth ; if “ Punica fides ” and “ Graeca tides ” 
were common bywords, where is the propriety of the fides of our 
text belonging only to yati and not to helkxo vati ? No, no ; 
there is no such propriety, and Virgil has made no such distinc- 
tion. The structure is si qua est prudentia vati hklexo, si 
qua [wtf] fides [rati Helena ) ; the meaning is : “ if the prophet 
Ilelenus knows anything, and deserves your confidence, may be 
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relied on;’' animum si vkris implkt apollo is the variation 
of the single theme si qua kst iif.ueno prudkntia vati, si 
qua fidks. Animum is the ammum neitlier of Helenas alone, 
nor of 44 vates” alone, hut of “ llelcnus vales and in verse 7 V! 
it is neither “ vates” nor Helen us which we have separately, 
hut 44 vates” ’ and ILelenus together, the prophvt JlcJams. Nor 
let 44 Helenus . . . sacerdos ” (verse 3(>9) he quoted as an objec- 
tion to the preceding argument. 44 Sacerdos ” does not, indeed, 
here stand apart from 44 Helenus,” hut it is not for the purpose 
of something being predicated of it which cannot he with equal 
propriety predicated of “ Helenus,’' or of something being pre- 
dicated of “ ILelenus ” which cannot he with equal propriety 
predicated of “ sacerdos ; ” on the contrary, the predications of 
44 ILelenus ” and of 44 sacerdos ” all belong to one category, and 
“sacerdos” is reserved and removed to some distance, only in 
order to round the sentence, fill up the measure, and avoid the 
weakness of structure which would he evinced by leaving 44 eanit” 
to depend on so remote a subject, as 44 Helenus” — the reserva- 
tion and separation of such a co-ordinate nominative for such 
obvious purpose being of most frequent and ordinary occurrence 
throughout the poem, ex. <jr 1. 199 : 

“ vin;i boil us quae deindc cadis onorarat Arcstrs 
lit tore Trinacrio dederatqwe abeunlibus hn'as." 


“ at Vmn.s oliMiiro ^radientes acre sej»>il, 
cl multo nebulae ciivum •h'a t’udit aiiiictu.” 


1. II') : 
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DK.'EKIT — CAN AT. 


VAX. LECT . 

[pimcL'] rose as ipsa can at III Wakef., comparing 8. 506; 11. 5 1 o ; VJ>. 
585. 

] L punct.'] pose as ; ipsa HI P. Manut. 

(1 Horn. 


l'\ nuaierim. — 44 In ordineiu,” Servius, Ileyne, Wagner. I 
think, however, that something much more precise is meant. 
Nil merits was a term applied in Homan military tactics to a 
company or number of soldiers disposed rank and file as we say, 
/. e., so many in one row, abreast ; behind these an equal num- 
ber also abreast, and behind these again an equal number ; and 
so on, until the whole number was disposed of. The soldiers so 
disposed in order, rank and file, formed a n inner us. See 11. 
51)7 : 

“ it! man us interea muris Troiana propinquat 
Etrusciquc tluccs, equitunique excrcitus omnis, 
rompositi mnnrro in turmus. Fromit aequo ro toto 
insultaus souipcs, ct pressis pugnat habenis 
hue obversus ct hue : turn late ferrous hastis 
lionet ager, campiquo arm is sublimibus ardent,” 

where the description is undoubtedly that of an army marching 
rank and file, and where yet there is no statement to that effect, 
if the force of rank and file be denied to 44 numero where fur- 
ther 44 numero ” if this sense be denied to it performs no useful 
part, is a mere expletive and had better been absent. 

It is in this sense the sibyl is said in our text to digest in 
\ L* ME HUM. QUAECUNQUE IN FOLIIS DESCK1FS1T CARMINA, that is 
to say, she placed them rank and file precisely in the order which 
they would have occupied if they hud been written on a sheet 
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of paper, or parchment, precisely in Ilia t order in which words 
are usually written in order to he easily read. She made a page, 
or, as the printers say, a “form ” out of her leaf-written verses, 
and left them so, but on the first opening of the door the wind 
came and scattered about in every direction the fugitive ele- 
ments of which her page was composed, and she would not take 
the trouble of re-making her page so as a second time to con- 
nect the scattered fragments into continuous sense, 

NEC KKYOL'AHK SIT VS ACT IVNGEilE CA11M1NA V VI l AT 


(where situs is the respective positions of the leaves in the page), 
and the oracular response was lost. 

Maxknt immota Louis fvs. 447), theme ; nkquk ah ordlnk 
r fount, variation. 

Tenuis vkntus (vs. 448). — (iuia Jiio satis ad frondes 
ten eras,” La Cerda, Yoss. “ Ornat epitheton a natura puto 
vonti sumptum ; saltern hoc dignius poeta quam ut sit : si vel 
parum venti immissum fuerit,” Ileyne. La Cerda and Yoss are 
right, Ileyne wrong. It is as if Virgil had said: “disturbed 
by even a slight breath of wind.” x 

lx ( joxsui/it auk u nt (vs. 452 ). — Inconsui/i i, “ iuscii rerum, 
ignari, sine consilio. JBt consult it* estqui consulitur; ihvohhuHhh, 
qui non aecipit consilium,” Serv. (Cod. Dresd.) “ Ayorjaro/, quia 
non accepto oraeulo discedunt,” La Cerda, Ileyne, Lade wig. 
But, first, there is no example of the use of inconsultus in this 
sense ; and secondly, the inquirers have actually received their 
answer, although, on account of its being written on leaves, they f 
have not been able to understand it. Ixconsulti is therefore, 
as always elsewhere, nuUiiiH comilii ; qui nesciunt quid facer e 
<> port cat ; a/nnx avo h a/j.ri\avovvTe<j, 8u<T/utixavovvrsc, afiuvXot, 
uirfijofiouXtuTot, a7Topoavr£c? as (<*)> Aesch. Again. 1112 (Chorus, 
not understanding the oracles of Cassandra) : 

oinrw £vvrftta' vvv yap aiviyfiarwu 
*irapy€fioi<rt $€<r<parois aixt\X aVQ) 

[“ obscuris oraculis (modo editis) inops sum consilii ’]. (b), 
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Apollon, lvliod. 3. 120 (of Ganymede skinned, to use tho boy’s 
phrase, by Cupid at a game of marbles) : 

/ 3 >) K€Vtais (TVV X ( P (TiV a/HTix ai,U5 > ov 
Kvnpiu €Trnr\o/j.(Pi]u- 

{€*), Id. 3. 423 (of Jason having received the answer of Aectcs 
1 hilt he must fight the hull) : 

rjati' avrws a<l>$oyyos' f ajur) x avi(av kokothti* 
fiovXip' 5 ’ ajU())i no\vv (Trpw<pa xP l) vov^ ov nr) eix e 
Oap(TaXeu>s vnoSexOat 

[ U atque in medio liaesitubat Into, perplexus malis”]. (it), Id. 
3. 893 (ed. Beck) : itfi^\avu] (3efioA ijrat 7 raaa noXit ; [ “ eonsilii 
iuopia pereulsa est” ]. (e), Id. 4. 10G (of Medea) : 

y) 5 s €fj.na\ti' airrffovcra , 
yaiT) x* l P as tvsivkU <x[jl 7) xav 0 $ 

[where Shaw : “ inops eonsilii”]. (./‘), Aeseh. Ayam. IJ60 : 

5 v<rp.7) x u w 
Aoyouri top iiavovr avurruvat na\iv. 

(#/), Lucan, I. 495: “ turba per urhem . . . invoimtlta ruit. 1 ' 
(It), Val. Flaec. 4. 302 : 

“ ceeo iterum vacuus agit [Amytus] uuonxnUo per auras 
hraehia. SenliL enim i’ollnx rationis egentem ” 

(in both wliieh last places “ in consult a ” is at random, tcithmd 
dr finite aim or par pour). Also (I), Grat. Falisc. Carm. Venal. 4* 

‘‘ i/tcotinuKi honiiucs, vitaque crat error in omni.” 

And especially (J), Cicero (dr Oratorr , 1. 45), whose words 
seem almost to be an express gloss upon our text: “ lluid est 
enim praeelarius, qiuun honoribus et reipublieae muneribus per- 
functum senem posse suo iure dicere idem, quod apud Ennium 
(licit illc Pythius Apollo, sc esse eum, unde sibi si non populi 
et reges, at omnes sui cives consilium expetant, 

4 suarum rerum incerti quos ego mea ope ex 
inccrtix en fo,s contpofrx quo coHxifii 
dimitto, lit lie res teiuere true tent turbidus,' ” 
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as if he luid said, “ ex in cert is cortos, ex itavusulfis compotes 
eonsilii.” And finally (If), Ter. Adelph. L L d : 

. . . “poet ore 

consistorc nihil mtttilu quiequain potent.” 

Thus, the adjectival “ inconsultus ” of Virgil is exactly the 
opposite of Horace’s adjectival “ consul tus,” OcL 1 . 2 : 

“ insanientis duin sapient iae 
awsu/ltts erro,” 

and the same as the “ aeger consilii” of Statius, Tit eh. 71. 1^0 : 

. . . “ oh.se lira vallum dum node prrerrat 

(H'f/cr c ovsiUi 

The Italians preserve the word in the same adjectival sense: 
mnwyliuto , without fixed counsel — not knowing what to think 
or do, smitato — Hi me di Pclnura (ed. Fr. Soave, Milan, ISOo), 
parte 2, canzone 49, v. 22 : 

“ YtTgilU. 1 , <1UP* hegli ocelli 
elm vider tristi la spietata stampa 
ni'’ dolei mcinbri del tuo earo Figlio, 
volgi ul mio duhbio .state, 
the xconxnjiutto, a te vien per eonsiglio 

Metast., Lx Ckinvusa <d Tito , J. <> (Titus speaking) : 

. . . “ e the sperasti 

di trovar mai nel Irono *r II somnio torse 
d’ogni eonteiito \ All, scoitsiylirtfo / Osserva 
(piai frulli io no raeeolgo,” 

where “ sconsigliato ” is ill-advised. The French, too, have their 
him (‘onseille and mat eonseil/e , as La Fontaine, Fables, “ Le foil 
<pii vend la sagesse : ” 

« lea gens hint -corncillcs et qui voudront bien fairc 
entre eux et les gens foils mettront pour 1’ ordinaire 
le longueur de ce fil.” 

The nearest approach I find to the sense assigned to the word 
by Heyne is in the “ inconsulti recessus” of Claudiau, where the 
poet speaking of the absence of Apollo from Delphi informs us 
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that during that period the oracular cave is silent and incon- 
sultus (0 Cons . Honor. SO): “ antroquo moesta silent, incon- 
sultk\\ve recessus,” where, however, the meaning is not quibux non 
cst responsum , hut qui non sunt interroijaU. After all, the dif- 
ference between quibus turn ext rexponxuni and non compotes con - 
sitii is not very* considerable nor much to be insisted on, the 
hitter being a consequence of and involved in the former. 

Uic tibi nk qi a morak, &c. — Comp. Apul. Flor. 1.1 : “ Re- 
ligiosis viantium nioris ost, quum aliquis Incus aut aliquis locus 
sanctus in via oblatus est, votum postulare, donum apponero, 
paulisper assidere : Ita mihi ingresso sanetissimani istani eivita- 
tem, quanquam oppido festinem, praefanda venia, et luibenda 
oratio, et inhibenda properatio.” 8 tat. Site. J. 1. JOG (Her- 
cules begging a larger and richer temple where passengers might 
stop) : 

“ da tcmplum, diguasquo luis coiiatibus aras, 
quasi puppes veils nolint transire sec mulls.” 

St. Isidore will, no doubt, occur to the Spanish reader : 

. . . “ lo ! he leaves his plough 

still-standing in the field, and goes to church 
when the hell rings for vespers, and returning 
Minis u winged angel down from heaven descended 
guiding his plough and oxen, and more land 
ploughed in his absence of one short half hour 
than, had he by the plough staid, he had ploughed 
himself in a whole day from morn till night,” 

and Eiidolin, to the Gorman (Schiller, “ Dor Gang nacli dem 
Eiseiibammeiy ' st. 20) : 

“ cntsehlosscii 1st er alsohald, 

uml maeht den sakristan ; 

* das,’ spricht er, ‘1st kein aufeiilhalt, 
was fdrdert himmelan.’ ” 
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470-487. 

AUDIT AM OH KM 


VAR. IECT. (vs. 483). 

su HTKfiMiN k I St. Gall. , Mod. (G cancelled). II y' L r. Ill P, Manut. ; 
Pi hi). 

sriiTKMiN k I Pal. II ,*V. Ill D. Hfins. ; N. Heins. (1070); Phil.; 
Hevne ; Brunek ; AVakt f. ; Pott. ; AVagn. (ed. Heyn., ed. 1801); 
Lad. ; Haupt. 

VAR. LECT. (vs. 484). 

li on OKI I MM. , St. Galt. II Ill Serving (Cod. Dread.); ed. prim*. ; 
Rom. 1173; Ven. 1470, 1471, 1172, 1473; Milan, 1173, 1192; P. 
Manut. ; La Cerda ; 1). Heins. ; N. Heins. (1670) ; Phil. ; Hevne ; 
Jiriuick ; Pott.; Dorph. ; Wagn. (od. Heyn. and ed. 1861); Lad.; 
Haupt. 

A 

iroxour. I Pal. II y 1 :,-. Ill Scaur us (ap. Serv.) ; Pomp. Sabinus ; 
Wakefield ; Voss ; “Twelve Years’ Voyage Pibb. 


Addit equos additque DUCES. — Ducks, undoubtedly guides i. o., 
pitot. s (and so Conington and Wagner), not only because Diony- 
sius of Halicarnassus informs us that Aeneas actually took pilots 
with him to show him the passage, but because (a) it would have 
been very remarkable if so inexperienced a sailor had ventured 
oil these totally unknown waters without pilots, and (A), this 
was the last and most proper place for procuring them. Com- 
pare Aeseh. SuppL 176 (Danaus to the chorus, his daughters, 
who have just arrived in Greece under his pilotage' : 

- iratSes, Qpovuv XPV‘ i vv fppovovvn S' i}K(r(. 
ttlcttu ycpouri rcvSc vavKAripw narpt. 
kcu rctari x^P <rov vvv ffpop-rjOttatf Aa$u>v. 
aivw (pvAa^c u rap . ’ eir tj StArovptvas 
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and also verse 238, where the (iatriXevg says to the same Dan- 
aides : 

onus Sc x u P al/ i ou$€ Kt] t ivKuv vno , 

anpo£(uoi [sine hospitilms patroc inant ibus] re, voatyiv Jiyviruv, (xoKeiv 

6tA r)T arpetrrus, rovro davpaffTov 7rfAet, 

the riyiirtjjv of which passage is exactly the duces of ourtexf. 
To Peerlk amp’s objection that one pilot would have been suffi- 
cient, the reply is simple, viz., that fleets are in the habit of 
taking* not one but several pilots, in order to guard against the 
manifest danger to the whole fleet in case of loss or separation 
of the vessel carrying the single pilot. H Virgil had meant, as 
1 1 eyne supposes he meant, grooms or caretakers for the horses, 
he would not have used the term duces, but oustodes. For 
dux used in the sense of guide, see Aon. 6 . 262. 

IIanc akripe veus (vs. 477). — See 10. 208 ; 9. 18 ; 11. #31 ; 
and compare Pens. 5. 140 : 

. . . “ nihil obsl at, quin tra.be vast a 

Aegaciim rnphu.” 

]<A'(U)(f. Matth. 11. 12: i) fiaaiXtia r wv ovpavwv (SiaZtrat, Kat 
[itaarai apn uvtri v rtvrfjv. 

Nec (edit iioxori (vs. 484). — “ Taut a dat munera, quanta 
morebatur Ascanius,” Servius. “Non cedit honori, soiz. munc- 
rum, quo prosecutus erat llelenus Anchisen ; ut Andromache 
Ascanium nunc non minus honorifice muneribus hospitalibus 
impertiat,” lleyne. “ Andromache donat auro intextas vestes 
Aeneae, puta, et Anchisae ; Ascanio culamydem illorum dono- 
rum honori, /. c., praestantiae et pulchritudini, non ccdentem, 
praeterea eidem alia textilia plurima,” Wagn. (1861). 

I am as little satisfied with any of these explanations as I 
am with one formerly proposed by myself in the Classical Museum 
(London, 1848), and inserted by Forbiger in the third edition of 
his work, or with a second also proposed by myself in my 
“ Twelve Years’ Voyage of Discovery in the First Six Books of 
the Aeneis ” (Meinhold, Dresden, 1853). Feeling that these 
interpretations are all pretty equally unworthy of the author, 
and ill adapted for a position in the middle of one of the most 
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highly finished and pathetic passagos bequeathed to an admir- 
ing posterity by perhaps the most pathetic of all poets, I hav<> 
never ceased, since my former publications, to keep my at- 
tention more or less directed to the passage, with the hope, 
however faint, of at length, perhaps by some happy chance, 
alighting on a meaning which might at least be in good keep- 
ing with the context. Having at last, as I think, been success- 
ful, and discovered a meaning which not only docs not disfigure 
but greatly enhances the beauty of the beautiful painting, I 
shall, if the reader have no objection, take him with me by the 
hand and let him have the pleasure of re- discovering it along 
with mo. Let us, therefore, open the Ileeuha of Euripides at 
verse 910, and what do we find ? Hecuba, in order to wreak 
her terrible vengeance on Polymestor, not hesitating to break 
through all oriental decorum, and, although a woman and in 
affliction, and degraded from her former high rank into that of 
a common slave, appearing in the presence, not only of men, 
but of men who had known her in her times of happiness and 
prosperity : 

au<rx x,vo l xaL vpo(ffi\cir€iP cvavnnv, 
n o\v/jL7]<rrop, roioicrSf Keifitvi) kclkois * 
utw yap uHpQrji/ fvrvxovcr', aiScv s /jl 

€V TTOT/JLU T VyXMOVff' w €i/Ul VVV, 

KO UK OLV 5ui 'ai/JL7]V TCpO(T$\< TT€IV <f* OpQai? KO/>CUS. 

aAA’ auTo yu .17 fiv(rvoiav n)yr](f 17 (TeOev, 

TIoAujuricrrop' aAAc os 5* ainov n Kai vo/ios, 
yvvaiKas avtipcov /xtj fiXerreiv svavnov. 

Let ns now return to our text, and what do we find ¥ Andro- 
mache — a woman like Ileeuha, and of the same rank, and from 
the same country, and a near relative, and having suffered the 
same affliction — not hesitating, in order to gratify the ten- 
derness of her feelings towards Ascanius, to break through the 
same oriental decorum (nkc ckdit hoxori). not restrained 
by the oriental etiquette, the oriental aitte (derm. }, tlie oriental 
“ honos, ” the oriental sense that it was heeoming in a female to 
hide her affliction and degradation in retirement, from present- 
ing herself voluntarily, not merely before men but before the 
very men before whom she should most feel ashamed, most feel 
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«/owc — reverentia — those who had known her in her previous 
happy condition. Compare Eurip. Iphiy. in AnUd. 722 : 

Clyt. u> n cm fleas N^p^Sos, evSoflev Koytav 

rcov <rwv aKOvffa<r\ c&firiv n rpo Swjuarcov. 

A(’HIL. a> nor vC aiSws, rrjuSc nva A(v<T(Tw nore 
y vvaiKa, /xop<pr)v cvnpern} K€KTrj/i€P7]v ; 

Ct.YT. ov O&v/ua cr * V}/U.as ayuoeiv, ous /urj irapos 

/careiSes* atv co 8’ on trej 8ezs to (roxppovuv . 

AchiL. rts 8 5 ei; n 8’ TjAfles Aavcutiwv eis (TuA\oyov> 
yvvT) npos avSpas acrnKfiv ntippay/icvovs ; 

Clyt. ArjSas p*v ct/xt nats, KAvTat/ivr/orrpa 8e junt 
ovofia • nocrts 8e /mot \ mv Aya/ie/ivuv ava£. 

Acuil. icaXoos eA e|as ev fipax*i t« Katpta’ 

anfxpoy 8e / wt yvvai^i (Tv/xfi aAAetv A070US, 

where norm’ aiScoc exactly corresponds to Virgil’s “honor.” See 
also verse 1207 of the same play : 

Clyt. n St, rtKvou, (peuyeis ; Fl’ii mj, A^iAAea top 8 ’ iScip anrxupojuat. 

CLYT. wy Tt 877; I i*hh;. to Sotrruxfs /mot tcou ya/iwv aiftoo rpepu. 

Cl.VT. ovic tv afipOTr)Ti icurrat npos ra vuv ntnruKora. 

aAA a /xi/xv\ ov ff e/ivart/ro s tpyov r/v Suyw/xefla, 

wliero for ou at/uvuTijmc tpyov Virgil would have said “ non 
cedendum est honori.” 

We ]nay with the more confidence apply to our text the key 
thus put into our hands by Euripides, because it is perfectly 
certain from the. story of Polydorus, with which Virgil begins, 
and from the story of Polyphemus with which he closes, this 
third book of his Aeneid — both of them told almost without a 
single variation in Euripides’ own words — that Euripides was 
seldom absent from before Virgil’s eyes while he was engaged 
in writing this part of his Aeneid. I am even inclined to think 
that our author is scaroely less indebted to Euripides’ Hecuba 
than to Apollonius’s Medea for his debut of Dido in the terrible 
character which she assumes in the next book. Hecuba appears 
on the stage, terrified by her visions of the preceding night, and 
exclaims (vs. 68, ed. Bothe) : 

T l 7 ror’ aipO/JLCU tVPVXOS OVTU) 

Stt/macri (pa ct/xadiv ; 

Dido makes her appearance, no loss terrified by the visions she 
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1ms seen, aiul exclaims in the very words of Hecuba : “ quae 
me suspensam insomnia torrent!” The Trojan woman (of the 
chorus) who is the confidant of Hecuba advises lior to repair to 
the temples, propitiate the gods by sacrifice, and endeavour to 
move Agamemnon by prayers and entreaties (vs. 141) : 

aW 1 idi vaovs , idi irpos fito/uovs, * 

iC Ay ape (xv ov os uteris yovaroov' 
mipvcrffe OeovSy 

tovs t ’ avpaviSav. tow O' viroyaiow. 

1 >ido’s confidant, her sister, gives her exactly similar advice : 
“ propitiate tlie gods by sacrifice*, detain Aeneas by excuses and 
kind treatment : ” 

“tn in od o posro <l(‘os voniam, siifrisquc lilatis 
indulge liospitio, causasqm? innoote momncli.” 

Nay, 1 am inclined to go so far as to question whether even 
Medea’s terrifying ovapoi may not have been suggested to 
Apollonius by these very oveipoi of llecuba, and so both 
Apollonius and Virgil have drawn from one and the same 
model. 

This passage being thus, as I would hope, rightly understood 
at last, not only (I) does this picture acquire new delicacy and 
beauty and pathos, but (®) we perceive with what scrupulous 
attention to oriental decorum the former meeting of Andro- 
mache with Aeneas and his companions (vss. 301 ot xeqq.) is 
brought about. On that occasion Aeneas and his companions, 
arriving unexpectedly and wholly unacquainted with the place, 
surprise Andromache in the performance of a religious rite 
which made it necessary for her not only to he out of doors but 
outside the city and on the side of the public road. The meet- 
ing being thus wholly accidental and unpremeditated on both 
sides, there was no breach of decorum and no excuse was re- 
quired. On the present occasion, on the contrary, the meeting 
was not only premeditated, but actually sought for by the female 
herself ; there was therefore a flagrant breach of that decorum 
which consigned the fallen princess with her afflict ion to the 
privacy of the gy naeceum, a breach of decorum which is as fully 
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acknowledged in the words nec ckdit hoxoiu as excused and 
justified in the words diorkssu maksta supremo and the whole 
of the broken-hearted mother’s address to the boy who reminded 
her so livelily of her own deceased son. And (3), we sympa- 
thize more than ever with the greatness of Andromache’s sur- 
prise at the sight of tlie Trojans on tlie former occasion, and 
with her agonizing recollections of the alteration in her circum- 
stances since she had last seen the same faces. We learn also 
at the same time more fully to appreciate the feeling of shame 
and self-abasement with which 


“ dc'iocit Yiiltuni, el rteniissn vot e loeuta est : 

4 «> felix,’ ” - 

If the Header is still not quite satisfied that in this part of 
the third book, no less than in its commencement and perhaps 
in the commencement of the fourth, the Hecuba of Euripides is 
continually flitting with more or less distinctness before the mind 
of our author, let him go on a little further and he will find 
Andromache inquiring concerning Ascanius : 

“ quid pner Asc anius : stiporntne of vescitur aura r 
quoin tibi inm Trout. — 
mpm tamcm pimro est amissae cairn jiarentis 

almost in the very words in which Ilecuba inquires for Poly- 
dorus (vs. 034) : 

TTpourov fxev enre irai8\ ov *H7}S X € P os * 
noAvSwpov, €/c Te irarpos ev 8 u/jlols *X €IS > 

“ 

€1 T7)S' T€KOV<T7}S T7) <r8e /ULtfJ.Vr)Tai T l /LWV. 

Even in these colder western climates and more refined and 
heartless times, mourning alone is a sufficient reason for con- 
finement not merely to the house but even to tlie private cham- 
ber, and Donna Isabella’s apology for appearing in public 
within two months after she has become a widow is not less 
poetically true than it is poetically beautiful (Schiller, Brant ran 
Jfesftinn, 1) : 
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“ dor noth gehorohend, Tiioht deni eignon trieh, 
trot’ icli, ihr greisen hiiuptcr dieser stadt, 
horaus zu ouch aus don versohwiogoncn 
gomnohem meines frauensaals, das antlifz 
vor euren mUnnerbliokon zu entsohleiem. 
donn es gezienit der wit two, dio don gat ton 
verloron, ihros lebens liolit und ruhm, » 
dio schwarz limflorto nachtgostnlt dom aug’ 
dor wolt in stillon iiwmcni zu vorhorgon ; 
dooh unorhittlioh, allgewaltig troiht 
des augenblioks gebicterstimmo rnioh 
ail das onlwohnto liolit dor w olt liorvor." 

(Compare tlie account given by Claudian, in Rnjin . of 

the women going out to see the punishment of liufinus not- 
withstanding their doing so was an infringement of feminine 
decorum : 

. . . “ vacuo plohs ohvia muro, 

iam scon ra fluit. SSritibax non ohstitit atlas, 
rit '<j } it ih asve p a dor, ’ ’ 

wliere we may say : “ senes non eedunt aotati, virgines non 
eedunt pudori.” Also the account given by the same author 
of the similar infringement of feminine decorum by the women 
erowding to see the triumphal procession of Theodosius with 
the young Honorius through the city, -> Oons. Honor. 120 : 

“ qiianti turn invenes, quant ao sprecere pttdornu 
s))00.tandi studio mat res, puorisq uo seven 
rpitavere senes, cum tu genitoris amioo 
pxceptus gremio mediam vehorere per urbem, 
velaretque pios communis laurca curnis ! ” 

[ i. (>., “ matres non cessere pudori ”]. 

Exactly similar to the nkc cedit hoxori of our text is the 
“non arcet honos” of liufinus, Pnxiph. Fab. ■ ap. Wernsdorf, 
Poet . Lot. Minor .) : 

“ filia solis 
aestuat igne novo, 
ot per prata iuvencum, 
montem perdita, quacritat. 
non illam thalami /radar arcet , 
non regalis litmus, non rnugni cimi inariti,” 
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and scarcely less similar, Mamertinus’s “ honori eius venerationi- 
que eedentes” (Gratia nun actio laliano y 30) : “ pene intra ipsas 
Palatinae domus valvas, lectieas eonsulares iussit inferri ; et cum, 
honori eim veneration ique eedentes , sedile illud dignitatis anrplis- 
simae reeusaremus, suis hos prope mambas impositos mixtus 
aginini togatorum. praoire coepit pedes.” Compare also Ovid, 
Met . 70. '257 (of Pygmalion’s statue) : 

“ i»t, si non ubsU’t rnrtrutia , voile movori ” 

[the statue eedit rovorentiae (in Virgil’s language, emur 
honori) and does not move]. Also Vl\n. II. JV. 3£. 5 : “ honos 
alien ti uni instituit sic colore patronos.” Ovid, Met. 7. 7,'/6' : 

“ sod to no faoorcs t nut it rererenti/t fa mm." 

Juvenal, 1 . 1 09 : 

. . “ expeotont ergo Tvilmni : 

vincant divitiae : saoro me ccdat honori 
nupor in luinc inborn podilms qwi vonorat alliis,” 

where the “ honos ” which is not ceded to is the Tribunicia 
potestas. 

The Greeks use the corresponding Greek word ukziv when 
they wish to express the yielding to any affection or impulse of 
the mind, as Horn. //. 10. 121 : 


iroWaKi yap fiediei re, xai ovk e0f\€i 7twf errfla/, 

our’ okvw € ik coy. our’ a<f>pa8ir)ori yooio , 

aAA’ f /x€ r* eiaopowv, Kai €/xtjv noriSeyiueyos op/iyy. 

That. 9. 109 : erv St orw jutyaXtiropt Ovjuot ti^ac- 70. 238, aiSoi 
ttKwv. Id. Od. 13. lit 3 : 

. . enrep t is ffe &ir) Kai Kapre'i tiKwv 

* OUT t T4€£. 


Ibid. 22. 287 : 


. fAiyjror* irafxrrav 
tiKdoy a<f)pa8ir)S fxtya cnrciv. 


Rid, u. m > : 


. . v(3p€i ti^ayres, eirKfiro/icvoi /Ufi/ei' <r<pa>. 
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Eurip, Iphitj. in Aul. 148 (ed. Markl.) : 

aAA’ i6\ tpccrff tap (Top ToSa , yrjfw 

firjficP l>7 T€IK(CP. 

llerodot. 5. 1 5 : A AeZavSpog St, o A/huvtko, tt ( un<ov rt k at opuov 
raura , are vine re no v Kill kiikwv anadticj, ovSxtfKbc in Kitre \etv 
otoore tjv' ware Si fiapnoc; (jtepwv, enre 7rooc A pvvrea raSe' av per, 
w 7T(irtp, llKl Til 1 )\tKlf), UTTKOV Tl aVMTltVlO , fl^Sl XlTTltnee Tt) TTOfUl. 
It is, however, our author's own “no uoster liouos in Tract a - v<* 
eedat fauui loco,” Am. 7. 444, which establishes and places 
beyond all doubt the correctness of the above interpretation, 
the selfsame words being there used in the converse relation to 
express the converse thought, viz., the not yielding, not giving 
way, of the “honor” of the speaker. Compare also Claud. 
Epiyr. 18. 4 : 

u instil (juitms rapidae ceas'd reirmitm tlanunao.” 

lhCTti KATAS VKSTKS, TKXTI 1.IISliS HOMS (VSS. 488, 485). I 
understand, not as expressive of a variety of presents of the 
same kind over and above the Phrygian chhunys, but as descrip- 
tive of the one only present, the Phrygian chhunys. Compare 
Am. 7. %!±8 : “ Iliadumque labor vestes,” where “ vestes” is the 
one single dress or clothing which had been worn by Priam; the 
dress which, inclusively with the sceptre and tiara, was the 
“ gestainen Priami” (vs. 240). In both instances the plural 
number is used, as richer than the singular, the singular number 
being always poor unless where emphatic. Compare further 
7. 251, where the plural “ vestes” of vers. 248 is expressed again 
by the singular “purpura pieta” (the singular here not being 
poor, as expressing the abstract idea, that of the whole class), 
and vs. 252, where the singular “ seeptrum ”, of vs. 247 (not 
poor, because rendered plural by the adjoined “ tiaras ”) is, 
for the sake of richness (where it stands alone and would, 
therefore, be poor as being singular), expressed by the plural 
“ sceptra ” 

Si jrrnMiNK Ai ni (vs. 488). — Compare Claud, in Cum. V rob. 
d 01 tf hr. 177 : 
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“ laetatur voneronda paivns, d pollicc dodo 
iam parat uamim habeas, ( inctusque micanles 
$t amino; quod molli tondent do stipite Soros, 
frondoa lanigerae carpentes vollora sylvao : 
et longum tenues traetus produoit in annuii, 
filaque conereto eogit squalcre inctallo.” 

Onkrat. — N of loads his hands with the present, but loads his 
/wrson with it , pats it on him , clothes him with it, as the goddess 
Horn a clothes Stilicho, Claud., Laud . Stilieh . 2. 339 : 

. . . “ dixit, groin ioque rigenlia protect 

dona, graves auro trabeas 

tune habilos arm is humerus dca veslibus ambit. 

Komuleis.” 

Compare Terent. Phorm. 5. 6. !+ ' 

“ sed (‘go nunc mihi eesso, qui non humenmi bune o/tern pallio.” 

LonciIim (vs. 487). — Not “closely connected with r kstex- 
tcr, and signifying mat/ tony be a record of affection” (Coning- 
ton), but simply the epithet of amokkm, and signifying tmtuuj — 
Andromache’s lasting love. 


500 511. 

SI Ol JAN no ART OS 


Win. lEi'T. ivss. 502, 503). 

['puncL, &e.] 

i:i»iuo hesperiam HI “ (sc*. prophiquam) si. kitro, hesperia,’’ Voss. 

l’Roi’i.Nuuos, EH HO, HESPERIA, III Hey no ; Brunck; Wakefield; Wagn. 
(ed. Heyn. and ed. 1861). 

PROPifluuos kit ro, HESPERIA, III Laclewig. 

PROITJNUUOS EPIRO HESPERIA, HI Aldus (1514); P. Maiiut. ; La Cerda 
(interpreting in the same way as Ileyne) ; D. Heins. ; N. Heins. 
(1670); Itibb. 

PR0PIXQU08 • EPIRO HESPERIAN • I Med (Fogg.) 
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Si uuamjo . . . "N k votes (vss. 500-505). — As old, therefore, at, 
least as flu? time of Virgil is the sentiment expressed by (V 
marda in his Diseorso Proliminare to his “Append ice al Saggio 
di Gramm at ologia Comparata sulla lingua Alhanese,” p. 51 : 
“ ma ness una potenza, a ereder mio, finclie hi Greeia non sia in 
grado di farsi valere, pin dell’ Italia, rivendjeatasi alia unita 
politiea, ha diritto di proteggere TAlhania, e direi quasi il do- 
vero ; essa die ospita circa centomila Albanesi, i qiiali dissoda- 
rano e popolarono molte sue terre ineolle, (»d in pin maniere 
rhauno servita in ogni tempo. Ne Y Italia puo dinumticare h* 
molte relazioni die fine dai piu remoti secoli, ed ai tempi angi- 
oini, edanco in pi u recenti eta, obbe col vecchio e col nuovo Epiro, 
di cui vede i monti dalle sue spi aggie sul Ionio, e sul Y Adria- 
tioo.” Prophesying, as usual, after the event, Virgil puts into 
the mouth of his hero the sentiment of his own time, a senti- 
ment which, to judge from the passage just cited, has never 
ceased to exist both among Italians and Albanians from that 
time down to the present, and which, should only the Italian 
“ unita” persist and thrive, can hardly fail at last to be fatal to 
all Ottoman suzerainty north of the Balkans. 

Montes uMBRAiVroit oiMci ( vs. 508). — “ Eino pftilupsis fin* 
k u Mint anti; it (ft opaci /w///,’ ” Tliiel, Eorhiger, Jacob ( Qaaest. 
Ejk, p. 140). No; opacus is shat///, i. e., covered frith frees, 
exactly as Geortj . 1. J»G: “ruris opaei falce premes um brain,” 
where “opaci” can only be shady , i. (*., covered aid ft tree s. 
Compare also Tadt. Hist. 5. 0 : “ praccipuum montium Liba- 
num erigit, minim dictu, tantos inter ardores opaeam, fidumque 
nivibus,” where “ opacuni” can only be icooded. Tho Homeric 
opto (TKioevra, (Ml. 7. 26$, and frequently elsewhere, is to he 
understood in the same way. So Aon. 7. JO : “ et laetus ttuvio 
succedit opaco ” [the river shady — with what? of course tnth 
trees, specially mentioned at vss. 29 and 34]. Also AW. /. ~>J : 
“ f vigus captabis opacuni ” [the shady coot , as if he had said 
frigid am umbram, or as he has actually said, Ed. 2. $: 
“ umbras et frigora”]. And Silius, 4. 741 : “ stagnis Thrasy- 
menus opacis ” [the lake of Thrasymeuas shady tnth trees , as it is 
to this day]. The sense, then, is : “ the sun sets and shade tails 
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upon the shady mountains” — tin? shade spoken of as falling 
upon the mountains being that shade which comes over the 
whole landscape the moment the sun sets, and which, the moun- 
tains being the most striking part of the landscape, especially 
as seen from the sea, is most striking on the mountains. It may 
well be questioned whether the epithet shad//, so useful and effec- 
tive in the passage above quoted from the first Georgie, is not 
here a mere stop-gap. If it had been necessary to inform the 
reader that the mountains were wooded, some other word should 
have been chosen, and a term avoided which causes a confusion 
in the mind between two shades which have nothing whatever 
to do with each other, the shade of the trees and the shade of 
the evening. The lapse, if I may bo allowed to speculate, owes 
its origin to the running of the poet’s mind on Homer’s ogui 
rriaofvra. 

Umbrantur, LTDjXvya^uvrtit, for which word see Tinmens, 
Lr.r. Platon. 

Sortiti remos (vs. 510). — “Per sortem divisi ad ofiicia 
remigandi, qui esset prorela, quis pedem toneret,” Servius. 
“ Sortiti vices remorum, sive postquam, quibus proximo die 
vicibus remigaremus, sortiti eramus,” Wagner (1801) — the 
old error of taking Virgil too much at his word, too literally. 
The meaning is not canting lots for the oars or diriding the oars 
among them , but t chose lot teas the oar , i. e., ar rotrers , sortiti 
remos being equivalent to remiges, precisely in the same 
manner as the “sortiti diadema” of Prudentius (Contra Sf/nu 

/. , jo : 


“ estne illc c numcro paucorum, qui diadema 
.sortiti aclheriac colueruiit dogma sophiae”) 


is equivalent to reges, and the “ luortales animas sortita”of 
llor. {Sal. 2. 6. 0J : 

. . . “ lerreatria quando 

mor tales animas vivunt sortita ”) 


equivalent to mortalia. This use of sortiri, without any, 
even the slightest, reference to the actual casting of lots, is of 
as common occurrence as that of its root sors, and the oorre- 
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sponding English lot without any such reference. Compare 
Ovid, Met. 11. 757 : 

. . . “ Priamusque novissima Troiae 

tempora sort that ” 

[“ whose lot or chance it was to be the last king of Troy ”J. 
Claud, in sepnlc/tro upeciosae , 3 : 

“ hie formosa iaect, Veneris sortita figuram " 

| “ whose lot it was to have a figure no less beautiful than 
Venus’s”]. Claud, in Cons. Prob. et Ohjhr. 15!) : 

“ .sod gravibus curia animum sortita senilcm 
ignea longaovo fracnatur cordo inventus. 1 ’ 

Val. Place. 2. 482 : 

. . . hoc sortes, hoc cornigor impend Hammon, 

"virgin cam rlanmarc animam, sortitaxpm Lotlicn 
corpora.’ 1 

Manil. 1. 202 (ed. Paris, 1679) : 

“ o*t igitur tellus mediani sort it,/ cavcrnani 
neris, et toto paritcr sublata profiindo/' A 

So also An/. 0. 17!+ : 

“ oiiniis pur mums legio, sortita periclum. 
excubat ; 11 

and Yal. Place, 6. 70 : 

“ uec porta dueem nee pone moratur 
rxcuhias sortita maims ” 

[not by any means “ which liacl been appointed to the post by 
the actual, easting of lots,” but “ whose lot it was to occupy that 
post, who had been appointed to the post,” no matter whether 
by the command of a superior, or by rotation, or by right of 
preference, or by casting of lots, or by whatever other method]. 

Virgil’s “ sortiri ” is expressed by Homer and the Greek 
tragedians either by *pupuv and its compounds, or by A ay\avuv> 
as II 1 . 27 S : 

. . . ovirod ’ o+ioitjs tfxfxope n+i^s 

(TKT)irrovxos (3a<riKsvs* 

HKNUV, AENE1DKA, VOL. 11. 
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Off. 


•). />Or^ l 


. r\ Trpiv jxtv tyv fipoTos auSrj6(T(ra, 
vvv 8 a\os tv irtKarytcrm Qtwv e£t fxfxopt tijutjs. 


I hid. 11. JOJ : Tifujv St A t A o y \ a n it ra Otoicrt. Eurip. Hipp. 
70 (cd. Stakes) : 

« 

otrois fitbaKTov fxr)$tv, a\\' tv rr\ <pv<rtt 
to fftotppovtiv ei\r)x* v ets ra nav t’ ati , 
tovtois fipenttrOai, rots kolkoicti 8’ ov Otpus- 


And so even Xenoph. A nab. J. d : piKpov ce v7rvov \a\tov 
[having got a little sleep, having slept a little]. Also Luc. 
EcilU(J. !• S : tytvtro St tv rt »i itoartvtiv avrov tv ti) ra£tt tjjv 
tfjuifitpuuj avrov tvavrt tov Otov , Kara to tOoc; ti)q ttpaTttac; t\a\t 
t tfv Ov/uacrai , utrtXOtov tic tov vaov tov Kvptov. The converse 
Greek expression is appoootj (orhns), us Eurip. Jlccnb. /+ 21 
ed. Person : 

y) jj-tis St 7rei'T y^Kovra y' a/ujuopoi tskvwv. 


The Italians use the word in precisely the same manner, as 
Guasco, Belle Onwirici : “ in fatti quelle don no, ehe aveano 
sordid dalla natura una fronte troppo ampin, se non potevano co’ 
eapelli, la diminuivano con le fasee.” Met ust. OUinp. !. 0 : 

ik iolioo il ft* di Civtii, 
olio mi till fi^lio sorti ! " 

Id. Tends! . d. se. nil : 


■* tut to perdtmo 
lo inyiu l ie alia Fortumi, 
so uvrd lii tombn ove nortii la ouna/* 

This junction of “soriiri” with kkmos was probably sug- 
gested by the junction made by the Greeks of race with kX npot,\ 
and the expression sortlti kkmos probably a translation of 
vavicXripoi — kkmos being used in the translation instead of 
naves, because the use of a part for the whole is more ele- 
gant, because the principal part of the sailor’s business w*as 
rowing, and because rowing, being the most fatiguing part of 
the business of the sailor, supplied the best reason for optatak 
tki.lcris, corpora (TUAMrs, and i-kssos Aim s. If the reader, 
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admitting that the above is the true interpretation of the ex- 
pression SORTITI REMUS, should be inclined, notwithstanding, to 
disallow the analogy between that expression and vavicAnpoi 
on the ground that vovkA tjooc is more properly ship-owner than 
sailor (“Nauclerus dominus navis est appellatus quod navis 
in sorte eius sit, kAi^o? enim Graece sors dieikuy ’ Isidor. ID. 1), 
I reply that noevhiero , the Italian form of the word, means rather 
gubernator and nauta than dominus (/. a., possessor) 
navis, and that we have the very expression vavtcXiinov i rXartjr 
in Hesiod; and that even if ravicAtinot; had been neither nauti- 
cus, nor nauta, but always dominus navis, the analogy had 
been little impaired, inasmuch as so arm remos might be equally 
well interpreted domini reniorum, or as we might say in 
English, oar-masters, lords of i he oar . 


312-514. 

a 

xi;< ui;m orhem medium no x iioius acta si iuiiat 

HMD SEGMS STRATO SURGIT I’AMM’HI S KT OMNKS 
EX 1*1A) RAT VENTOS ATQtE AUKHII S AEKA CAI’TAT 


VAR. LIA'T. 

Horis III Bi ■unrk ; Voss ; Lad. : Ivibb# 

Horis III 1\ Manut. ; La Cerda; i). lleius. ; X. Heins. (1070) ; Hevne : 
Wakefield ; Wagner (ed. Heyn. and ed. 1S(»1). 


Horis acta: “ per lioras docurrens,” Sorvius, Wagner, Forhi- 
ger. No ; under the command of the Hours, as an army under 
the command of a general ; governed, marshalled, by the Hours. 
See Rem. on 4. 245, and compare Eel. S. 17 : 


¥ nascero, pracquc *Uem veniens w//* f Lueifer, alinum. ' 
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As Lucifer “ agit diem,” marshals, commands, tlio day, in tin* 
same manner as a general his troops (Lucifer, however, not 
only commanding as a general, hut preceding as a general or 
leader (dux) — “praeveniens agit;” compare “ducebatque diem,” 
Am. 2. 802 ), so the “Horae agunt noctem,” and nox is acta 
lloius. Compare also Georg. 1. 352 : “ agentes frigora ventos” 
[having the cold under their command; commanding cold, dr i ring 
cold , or, as more prosaically expressed by Ovid, Met. 1 . 56 , 
mahing cold , “ faeientes frigora ventos”]. Also Sail. Bell. lug . 2: 
“ animus incorruptus, aeternus, rector liumani generis, agit atque 
liabct cuncta, neque ipse kabetur ” [/. e. y does , manages , rules , 
commands all things , “ treibt alles”]. I need scarcely point out 
the near affinity of this to the more ordinary meaning of agere, 
to drive , impel ; commanding and leading by a general being no 
more than a species of driving. Accordingly, actus in the ex- 
pressions “ acti fatis,” 1. 36; “ teinpestatibus aeti,” 7. 109; 
“ acta furore gravi,” 10. 63, might almost, perhaps quite, as cor- 
rectly be interpreted commanded by , marshalled by , under the com- 
mand, control , and impulsion of \ as driven by fates, tempests, fury. 

Explouat ventos, atque auribus aera captat. — “F orscht 
er die wind’, und fiingt mit lauschondem ohro die' kiihling,” 
Yoss. No, no ; Falinurus does not either listen to the sound of 
the sea, nor for a gale, but turns his ear in every direction in 
order to feel with it, or hear with it (no matter which), in what 
point the wind is blowing. Turning his ear in one direction he 
feels no wind on it, hears no wind in it ; turning it in another 
direction, he feels no wind on it, hears no wind in it; continuing 
to turn it in various directions lie at last feels or hears, or rather 
both feels and hears, the wind blowing on it, and so knows that 
the wind is coming from that quarter toward which his car is 
turned. This is captare ; not to catch , but to try to catch , to 
move in various directions in search of; to icoo , as for want of a 
more appropriate term we say in English. Compare («), Ovid, 
Met. 10. 58 (of Orpheus striving to catch, making repeated 
efforts to catch, Eurydice in his arms) : 

“ hrachiaquc intendens, prendicpxc: et premiere c apt < urn 
nil nisi mlcntes infelix arripit auras ” 
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[seeking, making various efforts, to catch and to lie cmifflit.]. 

(b), Erl. 1.51 : 

. . . “ hie inter flnnrina nota 

et tollies siHTos fri^us rrrptah'ts npaeuni " 

| wilt seek to eat eh the shadv cool, wilt woo the shady cool j. 
(<•), Georg. 1. ■! 'i ~> : 

bucula eaelniu 
suspicions patulis eapUirit imrihux atmix" 

j sought to catch the air with her nostrils, caught at the air with 
her nostrils, wooed the air with her nostrils]. (##;, Ovid, Met. 

IL 7 67 : 

“ non ngmstc tamon, nrc inexpugiuibilo Amori 
pectus luibens, sylvas captatam saepo per onmes 
aspicit Hesponen patria Cebrunida ripa, 
iniortos Immcris sioeantem sole ea pill os ” 

[often sought to bo caught (often chased, wooed) through all 
the woods], («d, Plant. Awph, 'ed. Bothe), Alemena to 
Amphitr. : 

“ 1u si hh* impwlieitiai vnptax. vaperr non potns 

[if you fry to catch me on a charge of impurity, you cannot 
catch me]. And so (jf‘), Erasmus correctly, Cothxj. Court v. 
lahat. : “ rex, intellecto fueo, 4 quid,’ inquit, ‘ an tu me facies 
canem?’ lussit tolli homincm, ac pro rapt at is quadraginta coro- 
natis infiigi quadraginta plagas ” [wliich he had tried to catch]. 
Filially, (//), Senec. Epist. 10 J : “ quid ista eireumspicis, 
quae tibi possunt fortasse e venire, sed possunt et non e venire, 
incidentium dieo ruinam ? Aliqua nobis incidunt, non insidi- 
antur : ilia potius vide, ilia devita, quae nos observant, quae nos 
captant ” [strive to catch us]. Auribus aera captat is thus 
the explanation of omnes explorat ventos, or if you please 
rather omnes explorat ventos is a theme of which avribuk 
aera captat is the variation. The repetition of effort which is 
expressed in the one clause by omnes is expressed in the other 
by the frequentative captat. 
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517-519. 

AUM.VITM — MOV KMT'S 


Armaitm ai iiu oimona. — C ompare Son. Hr re. Far. l! 
(Juno soliloquizing) : 

“ frrt'o ntuttfri liinc t<’nvt Orion (loos," 

POSTQUAM LTNCTA V1DKT (ARIA) CON STAKE SKKE.NO (VS. 018). 
— No sign of change in the serene sky, the sky serene and with- 
out sign of change; in other words, the fair weather likely to be 
constant . Con stare is to remain the same, not to fatter or (fire 
sign of change, to he .settled ; constat , it its agreed on ; it its settled. 

Castra movemus (vs. 019). — Not with Forbiger to be under- 
stood literally, but as the ordinary metaphorical expression for 
netting oat , decamping. See Claud. It apt. Pro*. I. 125 (of bees 
setting out) : “ cum cerea reges castra movent and Ovid, Met. 
Id. ( ill (of birds setting out) : “quarto sedueunt castra volatu.” 
This view has been approved by Conington. 


520-531. 


VKLORT M — MINERVA E 


Velokttm vandimus alas. — Not (with Heyne) “ extremas 
velorxjm palates, lacinias, angulos,” because it is not usual to 
expand the sails to the uttermost immediately at first setting 
out ; but, metaphorically, nail-icings, icing-like sails, sails resem- 
bling icings, as if he had said : “ expand our wings,” /. /»., “ our 
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sails and so Isid. Or///. 10. J ; " apiul Latinos autem nla u 
volatu dicta; unde? cst illud: veuvkum paxmmus mas." Com- 
pare Hesiod, Opera vt Dies, 6:?8 : 

( , jKo<r l uu)s (TTo\i(ras ptjos nrepa TrouToiropoto , 

where m/oc 7 rre/m are the sails ; Taierel. 4. 301*: 

•* «|Uos ngimus p ractel- mivcm, rr/im pic rolamus 

and, exactly parallel to our text, Crop. 4. (>. 47 : 

“ nee to quod elassis contcni.s remigat sUs 
tonvaf.” . . 

The same figure (that- of young birds attempting to liy) is 
preserved in both clauses of our text; as if Virgil had said 
i% pandim vs at, as et tkxtamus volare.” The converse metaphor, 
viz., that of rowing with wings, will be found, Aen. 7. 305, “ re- 
migio alarum ; and tliat of sailing with wings, Milton, Par . 
Lost, 5, Qfifi : 

. . . “down tliithcr prone in flight 

he speeds, and through the vast ethereal shy 

sttifts between worlds and worlds, irifjt slnnh/ Hunf." 

Oust .Titos (vs. 522), dimly seen ; scarcely ilistinynishahle , as 
Lucan, 0. 7 : dnbios montes.” Compare also Aen. G. ! t 53 : 

" <,hs, nnn» [Didonem], qualcm primo qui surg-erc mon^c 
slut videt, ant vidisso petal per liuhila liinain,” 

where see Item. 

Hu m 1 lem ri'Aiii am. — “ Ad Castrum Minervae appollunt 
Troiani, sub Ilydrunto, quo loco planum et molle littus ; hinc 
HUMiLKM it a mam. Sive ([ilia procul ex alto visentibus terra 
semper kumilis videtur. Of. supra, v. 77/' Heyne, ed. Wagner. 
Both explanations wrong. Italy is called “ kumilis ” in com- 
parison with the mountainous shore they had just left, verse 506. 
The common passage to and from Greece was in this situation 
in the time of Virgil (compare verse 500), and therefore Italy 
seemed “ humilis ” to the travellers in his time, viz., by con- 
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trast with the opposite shore. The identical term is applied to 

Italy by Dante’s Yirgil, Inferno , 1. 106 — according to Landino 

and Venture in the same sense as in, and in imitation of, our 

text, but much more probably, with Lombardi and Megalotti, in 

the sense of humiliated , depress'd 'in the moral point of view\ 

humble . Dante’s words are : 

/ 

“ di quell’ tt mile Italia fia salute, 
per eui mori la verginr* Camilla, 

Kurin lo, v Turno, e Xiso di forutn,” 

where “ fia salute ” seems to place the moral sense of “ umile ” 
almost beyond doubt. Nor is it very unlikely that Dante, who 
has elsewhere so much mistaken our author’s meaning (see Item, 
on “ auri sacra fames,’’ 3. 56), may have supposed that in ap- 
plying the term “ umile” in this sense to Italy he was applying 
it in the very sense iu which “humilis” had been applied to 
Italy by his master. 

Itat.iam primus coxclamat achates (vs. 523). — Concu.a- 
mat, cries out with all his might. 

Ferte viam vento facilem (vs. 529), theme ; sptrate 
secundi, variation. See Item, on 4. Oil. 

TeMPLUMQTJE APPARKT IX AUCE MTXBKVAE (VS. 531). — The 
interpunctuation of the Medieean between arce and minervak is 
incorrect, the structure not being t f.m plum minervae apparet 

IX ARCE, but TEMPLUM APPARET IX A HCK MINERVAE Ai'JC Mi- 

nervae (“Arx Minervae et Minervium et Castrum Minervae,” 
Cluver. 4 ; in Peutinger’s map, Castra Minerve, [«/c]) being the 
name of the place. Arce must, therefore, be written with a 
capital A. The punctuation of the Medieean being retained, 
and the structure templum minervae apparet in arce being 
adopted, the place is not named at all, quod absurdum. 
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530-5BG. 

OREBRESLTNT OPT AT A E AUHAE PORTVSQUE PATKsdT 
1AM PKOPIOK TEMP LUMQUE APPARET IX A1 MINERVAE 
VELA LEG UN T SOCII ET PRORAS AL> LITTORA TORQUENT 
PORTrS Alt EPROO FLUCTU GURVATUS IN A KCU.M 
OBIECTAE SALSA SPUMAXT ASPERGIXE CAITES 
IPSE LATEX GEMINO DEM1TTUNT BRACH1A MURO 
TITRRITI SCOPULI REFUGITQUE A LITTORE TEMPLPM 


This passage affords a striking proof of the truth of a principle 
L have so often insisted on (see liemm. on L 150; 5. 515-602) 
as necessary to be borne in mind by the readers of Virgil, viz., 
that Virgil is apt to take his objects in an order directly the 
reverse of that in which they would be taken by a writer of the 
present day ; in other words, follows a directly reverse train or 
sequence of thought, describing or narrating last that which a 
modern writer would have described or narrated first. Here, 
for instance, a modern writer would have told you, first, that 
the harbour of Arx Minervae was a semicircular bay hollowed 
out in the land by the force of the sea from the east ; that this 
harbour was hid from the view of those approaching from the 
sea, by rocks which protected it from the waves ; that on the 
landward side of the harbour the ground was very high and 
crowned by the “ Arx” and temple of Minerva; that the ground 
on each side of the harbour fell or sloped downwards to the sea, 
and was surmounted by a double wall ; and then, only, would he 
have told you that Aeneas and his comrades made this port and 
landed. Virgil, on the contrary, tells you that Aeneas and hi?* 
comrades see the temple of Arx Minervae from the sea, enter 
the port, which as they approach widens out before them, and 
land. Having thus accomplished the main object, the safe 
landing on the Italian shore, in the port of Arx Minervae, and 
so put his hearers out of suspense, he turns about and begins 
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leisurely to tell them what kind of a port the port of Arx 
Minervae was : portits a« evuoo . . . tkmplum. lienee the 
previous portus patescit and the subsequent ipse latet, a 
vaTtpov ncoTtoov on which the commentators have not failed to 
stumble and break their shins; l)onatus (ap. Servium) substitut- 
ing patet for la^et, and Wagner (in ed. Heyn.) interpreting 
latet in a sense in which I scarcely think he will lind many 
ready to agree with him, viz., that of hid from the /rinds, as if 
the winds were looking out for the port, trying to find out when* 
the port was : “ quomodo latet portls quern iam intraverunt, 
vers. 532 ? ot repugnare videtur etiam vers. 530, portusuik 
patescit. Latet signifioat longo reduct ms est a ventis, et it a 
tutam navibus praebet station cm." 

OlUECTAE SALSA SPUMANT ASPKlUilNE CAUTKS. — Approaell- 
,ing from the sea, you see only the omkctak calves with the 
waves dashing on them. The port is ensconced snug behind — 
ipse latet. 

Demittuxt hkachia scope ij. — T he high rooky ground on 
the landward side of the port, in other words, at the head of the 
port landwards, descending on each side of the port: with a rapid 
inclination toward the sea., seems to embrace the port with its 
arms ; those hkachia, converging where they reach the sea and 
there protecting the harbour from the waves, become there iden- 
tical with the c u tes of verse 534. 

Gem r no hkachia mijuo. — O n the top of each 4< brachium ’ ' 
is a double wall. Ausonius speaking of Milan, Ord. XobiL Urb. 
5. J, says : 

** tUlll thl/ifirc DlKfO 
loci sporios.” 

The double wall extending from the port of Athens to the city 
is well known. Conington understands both hkachia and muro 
to be spoken of the rocks. 

Tcrriti (vs. 536). — “ In modum, in similitudinem, turrium, ,, 
Senilis. No; turrit us never has this meaning; is always, 
when litoral, with towers on the top ; when metaphorical, as when 
applied to a head-dress, with something resembling towers on the 
top , In our text it is literal : the scopcli are called turriti 
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because. crowned with tin? ur.e and temple of Minerva. Set* 
8. 693: “ turritis puppibus ” [turretod ships, /.**., ships witli 
t linnets on their decks.] Lucret. 5. 1301 fed. Wakefield) : 

“ in<l<* l>ovcs Lucas, turn to ror/uur, tctros, 

.•mguim;nios, belli riorummt vulucra IVxui 
siiffmv, ct nuiguas Abnlis turbaiv rjitorv.'ic*"' 

[elephants with turrets on their hacks]. Hirt. dr If Air. JO : 
* 4 elephant isque turrit in . . . ante aeicm instruct is ” [turretod 
elephants, />., with turrets on their hacks]. Tirriti scoimili, 
therefore, cliff* ttunuou uteri with tower*, viz., the towers of the ar.r 
and the temple of Minerva. 

Dkmittuxt, rkfikjit (vv. 530 and 536). — In the fore- 
ground the bracilia are sent down, come down, to the sea; in 
the background the temple retires from the shore. The two 
verbs are parallel to each other, and Servius’s gloss on rfjtoit 
( u aedificia vieina littoribus longe iiituenti videntur in mari, 
quae accedontibus cpiasi recedere et retro se agere putantur”) is 
to be summarily rejected ; first, because not agreeable to fact ; 
secondly, because declared so by dkmittlnt, which tolls you 
that the brachia do not appear to retreat from the writer’s edge, 
but, on the contrary, to come down to it; and thirdly, because 
the use of refugerc to express backward position, the back- 
ground, as we say, is of the commonest, as Lucan, 10. 132 : 

“ >v7‘////r).vque gorens a front r capillos ” 

[the hair turned back], and — quoted bv (fie. Tu*r. l)ixj>. J. Id — 

“ rrffufrrr oculi ; r ovjm« mario rntabiiil 

[the eyes were sunk in their orbits]. Compare also Champ- 
fleurv, 44 Grandeur et Decadence d’une Serinettc “pale, blond, 
les yeux inquiets, le crane Jiiyunt et se developpant en pointe, 
M. Peinte marchait des epaules, la tote inelineo sur l’cpaule 
droite.” In neither case, neither of the temple nor of the 
bracjua, is apparent motion meant, only apparent position, viz., 
that the temple is behind and farther off, and on gradually 
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rising ground ; the braciha in front, nearor, and sloping down- 
ward toward the sea, and, when they reach the sea, converging 
so as to enclose and protect the port. 

The picture is of a harbour so land-locked or re-entrant as 
not to he visible from the sea. The enclosing land on the side 
next the sea is rocky, and lashed by the waves. On the opposite, 
inner, or landward side of the harbour, the land rises high and 
rocky, and is crowned by a temple. From this highest point 
the ground enclosing the harbour on each side falls towards the 
soa, and is surmounted by a double wall. 

Hospita (vs. 539). — See Rem, on vs. 377. 


544-562. 

KXCEPIT — CONTORSN 


Exckpit ov antes. — Compare Aesch. Suppl. 217 (Chorus of 
1 >anaides just arrived in Greece from Egypt) : 


Choh. riv ovp KiK\r\(fKw r (tip&c tiaifxovuv tri ; 

Danaus. op r ptatvav ryuSc* ffTjfifiov Qeov. 

Chok. a\\' €u r €irfju\f/€P, cu re 5c£ec (rdoo \Qoin. 

Cornua vel atari; m obvertimus antennarum, graiuge- 
NUA1QUE DOMOS SUSPECTAQUE LINQUIMUS ARVA (w. 549, 550). 
— The rigging, and of courso the evolutions, of Aeneas’s ves- 
sels correspond with those of the so-called Latin rigged boats 
(harche Latine) which are to he seen in all the ports of the Medi- 
terranean Sea at the present day. In these boats it is not the 
mast but the antenna which is the principal object, the an- 
tenna being not only much longer than the mast, often as much 
as half as long again, but carrying the one only sail, which in 
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proportion to the vessel is very large ; and the mast Being littl,* 
more than a mere prop for the antenna, a mere pivot on which 
the antenna is to turn. Neither does the sail clothe the whole 
of the antenna, but leaves the long or slenderer extremity or 
end, the cornu, bare — one end of the antenna (viz., that 
which is usually bound down to the prow or bow of the vessel 
being always thick and heavy, and the other end, viz., that 
which stands out entirely beyond the sail, and even beyond the 
vessel itself, and which has generally a sloping direction up- 
wards, being light and slender, and tapering to a point. With 
what propriety this sharp extremity of the antenna was 
called cornu, those can best judge who have seen, in the port 
of Leghorn or Genoa, a little fleet of these vessels moored along 
the pier, each with the stern turned towards land, and the long 
and taper extremity of the antenna (resembling the horn of 
the unicorn in the British arms) pointing upwards and land- 
wards. 

Corn i \. — The plural number is apt to suggest the false 
notion of more than one cornu to each antenna. There was, 
however, only one cornu to each antenna, and one an- 
tenna, as there was also only one mast and one ,4a il, to each 
vessel ; a second mast or second sail (other thfui a mere jib) 
being exceptional in the Latin rigging, and the plural being 
used in our text only because there were many vessels, and 
therefore many antennae. 

Obykrtimus, turn toward, viz., toward the land, because the 
horn of the antenna, always pointing toward the stern ><’<• 
above), must necessarily point toward the land when the vessels 
make for sea ; and Aeneas and his companions having only just 
landed, the vessels were standing, not as if they had been moored, 
viz., with their sterns toward the land, as we see the Latin - 
rigged vessels standing in the port of Leghorn or Genoa, hut 
just as they had arrived, viz., with their hows toward the land 
and their sterns toward the sea. It was therefore necessary, 
before they could set sail, to turn them round, /. r., to turn them 
so that their bows would face the sea, and their sterns the land, 
and this is precisely the evolution described in the words orykr- 
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TiM us cornua antenna rum — the coRM A of the antennae 
not only turning towards the shore when the hows of the vessels 
turned towards the sea, hut, on account of their height and 
length, being the part which turned most, and most con- 
spicuously. 

But there is, a still further meaning contained in the pas- 
sage. The Trojans not only turn the horns of their antennae 
towards the shore which they are leaving, but they turn them 
towards oraiuuenum homos suspeutauue arya ; in other 
words, they make their retreat, with their faces turned towards 
the enemy, presenting their horn s to the enemy — “ cornua liosti 
obvertimt.*" Compare Plant. PsetuL »>. -> : 

" imiiisqiu* ego ilium hominem im-tuo ct formido male, 
m* mains item erga me sit, ut erga ilium fuit. 
no in re M»cnnda nunc milii ohvnrtot mm mu” 

A pul. fte Mm, in. Si . “ supeivst oa pars epistolae, quae similiter 
pro me script a in memotipsum rertif cornua." And Horace, 
Kpod. (L 11 : 

" rave, cav»* ; mumpm in malos sisperrimus 
parata f»l/n conutn." 

Hence okyeutpmi s is turn intrants the enemy, the object against 
which 1 hoy turn their cornua being omitted, as 0. G22 : “ner- 
voque ohrernnn oquino.” If the moaning bad been turn towards 
the sea, it is probable the object towards which they turned their 
cornua would not have been omitted. Compare (>. *) : 

“ obvert unt pvluijo proms.” 

ILlNC SINUS UKRCULEi, SI VERA KST KAMA, TAKENT1 CKUM- 

i i r. — Wordsworth has : 

“ licncc we behold tlie bay that bears the name 
of proud Tarentuni, proud to share the fame 
of Hercules, though by a dubious claim. 

No ; the structure is not hinc cernitur sinus tarenti, for the 
bay of Tarentum could not be seen from the port of Castrum 
Minervae, but hinc, after leaving this place , or next after tearing 
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this place, sinus tarexti cerxitur, the bay of Ta rent nut is sent 
by us. Compare Am. 8. 31+2 : 

“ hi nr hicuni iugpiilcin, quoin Romulus aror Asylum 
rettulit, ot gclida moustrat sub rupu T.upunal *’ 

j next he points out the great yrore, &e\ | ;■ ami (exactly parallel ) 
Cicero, dr JVaf. Dear. >. 4 / : “ Capiti auieni Fqui pvoxima 
Aquarii dextra, tot-usque deiuceps Aquarius. . . . Hi nr atiiem 
nspieitur 

‘ ut sesi* ostrudriis Scorpius alto' 

. . . T>eiiide Delphinus. . . . Quern suhsoquens 

" tVividus ill** Cams stollaruiu luoo ivi'ulgot.' 

Post Lepus sul»seqiiitiir ” (where cc liim- is no [from this jdarr , 
Imt next after this). * 

Ivr (JEM IT r M . . - A REX A k (vv. ooo oof). — The grandest 
description with wliich I am acquainted of perhaps tin* grandest 
object in nature, the roaring of an agitated sea. The third book 
of the Aeneid, lavishly interspersed with these fine descriptive 
sketches of natural oh j eels and scenery, affords rest and refresh- 
ment to the reader's mind between the intensely, almost pain- 
fully, concentrated dramatic actions of the second and fourth 
hooks. A similar effect is produced hy the interposition of the 
Ludi of the fifth hook between the fourth and sixth. 

The gem h um 1 NOENTUM PKi.AGi is termed hy a living poet 
1847) in a fine line, and with a happy extension of the ordinary 
metaphor, “ Fhurlo ehe nianda la hocca del mar.' 5 See Canfi 
Lirici iti G. Vrati (of ltiva, on the Lago di Garda in the Italian 
Tyrol), Milano, 1848. 

Fractasquk ad j/ittora voces. — The structure is not fuac- 
tas ad ijttora, but VOCES ad MTTORA ; the voices or sounds 
Were not broken on, or against, the shore, hut there were ut fhr 
shore broken (i. e., hoarse) sounds. Compare Georg, f 11 : 

“ audit nrfractos son if ns imitata tuba rum." 

Juv. 2. Ill : 

“ hit: turpis Cybolcs et fwrtn r-r ■ loqumuJi 
libmtas.” 
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Mart. Capell. 9. 889 : “ Mars eminus conspicatus nuptias tenero 
cAim admirationis obtutu languidiore fractior voce laudavit, pro- 
iundaque visus est traxisse suspiria.” 

Aestu mi sc enter arena e. — Precisely the u furit aestus 
arenis” of 1. Ill, where see Item. 

Contorsit (vs. 562), turned icith all his might . See Remm. 
on 2. 52 ; G. 651. According to the strength necessary to be 
employed on the occasion, our author sometimes uses the simple 
verb torquere, sometimes the compound contorquere, to 
express the act of turning the rudder round, whether to star- 
board or to port. At the first arrival on the coast of Italy, the 
sea being calm and the wind gentle (crehresct nt optatvk 
aurak), lie uses the simple verb : 

VELA I.lili (AT MM1I J£T l’KOKAS Al> I.ITTOHA TOIUU'KNT. 

In our text, on the contrary, the sea being exceedingly agitated, 

KXIT.TANWE V AHA AWE AESTU MIKCENTUK AUENAK. 

and the sailors alarmed by the neighbourhood of Charybdis, lie 
uses the stronger expression. Nor is the force employed shown 
by the use of the compound only ; the epithet rudentem ex- 
presses the effect of that force upon the rudder, which is so 
strained as to make a loud noise, to brat/, as we say. 


567-589. 

ASTRA — VMB11AM 


Astra, not the .star#, for it is broad da}', but the #ky, the heaven# ; 
astra RORANTi a, the dripping shy. See Rem. on “ astra,” 5. 517. 

Candente (vs. 573), glowing. Compare Claud. Epith . Honor . 
i t Marine , 8 : 

. . . “ qiioties uivanrhut ore, 

i-oniVsMis sfcicta, rulmr ! ” 
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where — redness being expressed by “ rubor ” — “ incanduit ” 
must mean something else than grew red: “rubor incanduit” 
must mean redness glowed. So Aen. 9. 503 : “ candenti corpore 
cygnuni,” a swan of a glowing [white) hodg. Aen. 6. 896 : “ can- 
denti elephanto,” glowing {white) icon/, ILor. Od. 1. 3 : “ can- 
dentes humor os,” glowing [white) shoulders. Ilor. Sat. 2. 6.102 : 

... “ rubro ubi cocoo 

tiucta super lectos candcrct vestis eburnos,” 

the cloth , dyed with red cochineal \ glowed ; and so in our text, 
candente favilla, ashes glowing {red). 

Glomeiiat (vs. 577). — Not forms into a hall — as shown by 
Ovid’s finding it necessary to add “ in orbes” to “ glomerat” 
in order to express that idea, Met. 6. 19 : 

“ sive nulem primus buium yloinauhnl in* orbes " — 

but throws up rapidly one after the other , so rapidly that the objects 
thrown up seem to he added to each other so as to form one body , t he 
essential notion of glomerare being to form into one by sue - 
ressicc addition. Compare Aen. 2. 315: “ glomerare manum,” 
not to J'orm a round bumf but to form a band by successive addi- 
tions. Also Ovid, Met. If. 212 : “ et frusta mero A glomerata 
vomentem,” piece after piece , in quick succession, and mired with 
wine. So “ glomerare gressus,” Sil. 12. 517, to take step after step, 
to add one step to another , to take a great number of steps in succession. 

Fundoquk exaestuat mo (vs. 577). — These words consti- 
tute the grand winding up, (lie completion of the picture, carry- 
ing the reader back beyond the two divisions interdum and 
interdum, to tho commencing statement, horrificis iuxta 
tonat aetxa ruin is. And such is the way in which Virgil’s 
most elaborate sentences are usually wrought, the last clause, 
though in strict grammar connected only with the clause imme- 
diately preceding, having yet a connexion in the sense with the 
outsetting statement or thesis, and so winding up and rounding 
the whole. In like manner caelum subtexere fumo, verse 582, 
though in grammatical strictness connected only with intrk- 
mere oMxNEM murmure trinacriam, refers back past that clause 

to aetnam ruftis KXSPIRARE camixis, with which, and not witli 

:ji 
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INTItKMEKK OMNEM MCRMURE TRINACRIAM, it Would have beeil 
placed in connexion by an English writer, who instead of saying 
that Enceladus’s flames burst out through Etna, and as often 
as he turned, all Trinacria shook and sent up a cloud of smoke, 
would have said, “ the flames and smoke proceeding from the 
body of Enceladus burst out through Etna, and every time he 
turned the whole island shook.” In other words, an English 
writer would have been sure that his readers would have under- 
stood him literally if ho had said, “ Etna threw out the fire, and 
all Trinacria threw out the smoke.” It will be observed that in 
both the passages not only the sense, but the grammar, remains 
perfect, if — all the intermediate and filling-up parts being left 
out — the concluding is subjoined immediately to the commenc- 
ing clause : 

. . . HOUKI I'K'IS II XTA TONAT AETNA Hi: IX IS 

Fl’NIlOqi K EXAESTCAT IMO. 

AETNAM 

lMI’OSlTAM Hl’l'TIS I LAMMAM EXSVIUAKK CAMIN1S 
. . . . ’. . ET CAELUM SUHTKXE11E Fl'MO. 

Compare the exactly similar structure, Am. 5. $20 : 

“ aubsidnnl utulfte , tumidumquc sub axe ton anti 
stemitur aequor aejuis, fugiimt vasfo net litre n'nttbi," 

where the sense and grammar are both complete, the words in 
lioman type being left out. See also Item in. on 1. 483 ; 3. 317 ; 
4. 483. 

Insurer aetxam impositam kuptis flammam exspirark 
cam in is (vv. 579, 580). — The sense is, not that Etna in its 
present form ( i . c., hollowed out and having a passage through 
it by which the fire might escape) was placed on the top of 
Enceladus, but that Etna, while it was still a solid mountain, 
was placed on the top of Enceladus, and that the flames pro- 
ceeding from him burst a passage through it; rumpebant 
caminos — burst out and flamed through the sides of the mountain , 
as the fire sometimes bursts and breaks out through the sides of 
a furnace or stove. The image is the more correct, inasmuch as 
the eruptions of Etna, as well as of other volcanoes, are apt not 
to follow the track of previous eruptions, bul to make new open- 
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ings for themselves through the solid sides of the mountain. 
Compare Georg . U. 556 : 

“ striilo re apes utero et ruptis offervcrc costiH." 

Also Stat. Theb. 12. 275 (of the lamentations of Ceres) : 

“ illius insanis ululatibus ipso remugit 
Enceladus, ?*«y^oquc vias illuminat i-gnif 

a finer passage than Virgil's, inasmuch as it is more abstract, 
no mention at all being made of the real mountain, hut only of 
the mythical source of the flames. Statius’s greatly neglected 
poem abounds with such fine passages, spoiled, however, fre- 
quently, like our own Young’s, by the immediate juxtaposition 
of some extravagance. There is nothing finer in Virgil than 

“ Persephonen anmos, silvac, frota, nubila clamant ; 

Persephonen tanturn Stygii taoct aula moriti.” 

Caelum subtexere (vs. 082). — (loctlie has applied the same 
idea figuratively with great effect, Egmonl , act 4 : “ seit der zeit 
ist mir’s als w are der himmel mit eincm sclrvvarzen flor iiberzo- 
gen.” 

NoCTEM ILLAM TKCTI SILVIS 1MMAMA MONSTRA PEREER1MUS. 

— Compare Win. Ep. 6. 20 (of the similar volcano of Vesuvius) : 
“ multa tibi miranda, multas formidines patimur.” 

NEC LUCLDUS AETIIRA SIDEREA POUTS. “AeTHRA SIDEREA 

per splendorem aetheris,” Servius, also Wunderlich. “ Nec 
lucidus polls aktiira siDEREA, //.c., sideribus ; nee caelum 
stellis fulgentihus lucebat,” Heyne, Wagn. (ed. Heyn.) The 
meaning of sidereus not being consisting of stars, studded with 
stars, but (see Hem. on “sideream in sedein,” 10.8) radiant, tight- 
giving , like a star or constellation of stars, the interpretation of 
Heyne and Wagner is false, and that of Servius and Wunder- 
lich, however insufficient the argument of the latter in support 
of it (viz., “Hanc interpretationem usus coniunctionum neque — 
neo postulat”), alone correct. Siderea, light-giving , radiant; 
aethra, clearness , serenity of the sky; siderea aethra, light- 
giving clearness , or serenity of the sky , perhaps, and very pro- 
bably, the magnetic light (of which the aurora borealis is a 
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form) of tho modems. The entire sense of the passage thus is: 
“ There was neither moon nor stars, not even the radiancy oi' 
the sky (magnetic light), but the night was dark and tho sky 
covered with clouds.” In like manner, aiOptoc, as appellative 
of Jupiter, is free from rain and clouds, clear, sere nus, Theocr. 
Idgll 4. fj : 

7.€vs aWoKa ptv ir e\ei aid puts, aWoKa 5* uei 

[“ etiam lupiter modo serenus est, modo pluit”]. 

Nox intkmpesta (vs. 587), precisely the Nu£ KarouAac of 
Apollonius Rhodius (4. 1694) : 

avriKa 8e Kp7]raiou inrep /u.eya \airp.a Oeovras 
vv£ e</>oj8ei, ttjv nr ep re KarouAaSa KiK\r}<ricov<Ti> 
vvkt oXoyV ovx arrrpa Sua’xca'fi', ovk a/uapvyai 
juijvrjs. ovpavode v 5 e fxeKav x aos > V e tii aAA.77 
wpcopei tTKoriij /nvxarcou aviov&a fiepeOpwv. 

Poster a iamoi k dies primo surgkhat eoo (vs. 588 ), theme ; 

HUMENTEMQIJE AURORA POUO DIMOVERAT UMBKAM, Variation. 


591-595. 


NOVA — AK.M1S 


VAH. lECT. (vs. 595). 

EC I Med. (Fogg.) Ill P. Manut. ; La Cerda ; J). Heins. ; X. Heins. 
(1670) ; Ileyne ; IJrunek ; Wagner (ed. Hevn. and Freest .) ; Voss ; 
Lad. ; Ribb. (who stigmatizes the whole verse). 

ut III Wakefield. 


Nova, new in the sense of strange, unwonted, never before seen, 
exactly as 3. 181, “novo errore,” a new error, an error of which 
the person had never before been guilt g . See Rem. on 3. 181. 
Supplexque tendit Manus (vs. 592). — Compare Thucyd. 
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3. 58 : k<u x* l P a V lrnottrxoptvovc (o Sc rogoe rote; EXA)|<ti 
^ u»l kthveiv rourovc). 

Diha ilmjvies . . . oraius (vv. 593-504).—' The account of 
the man’s appearance, suspended at cui/ru, in order to tell you 
what the man did, and to break by the introduction of action 
the uniformity of mere description of the person, is resumed in 
these words, containing an exact specification of the “cultus." 
This is according to our author’s usual habit. See Item, on 
1. 151 (“atque rotis,” etc.) 

Coxsertum (vs. 591), put together, fastened. The parts of 
which his dress consisted were attached to each other not, as 
usual, with studs or buttons, but, as among the Indians still, and 
among the aborigines of whatever country, with skewers, in the 
same way as the parts of fowl and other kinds of meat are 
attached to each other by the butcher at the present day. 
Compare Ammian, 14. 8 : “ huic Arabia est eonserta, ex alio 
latere Nabataeis contigua.” 

Et quondam u atrtis ad troiam missus in arm is. — “llose- 
euisset haec poet a, si licuisset retractare ; potuit enim ea res 
ipsi nota esse, Aeneae nondum potuit,” Wagner (Praest.) 
44 Die worte erhalten nur dadurch ihren richtigen *inn, wenn 
wir sie als eine subjective bemerkung, die erst der erzahlung 
vom erzahlenden beigefiigt wird, auffassen,” Kappes, zur Erl •- 
larung ron Virgil's Aeneide . Virgil not having cut out the 
verse, as he no doubt would have done had he had the advan- 
tage of Wagner’s criticism, but left it in its place to puzzle 
posterity, it is posterity’s task to try and understand it. Is it, 
with Kappes, a mere prolepsis, or is it, with Ladewig, a guess 
which Aeneas and the Trojans make on seeing Achaemenides, 
an attempt to explain to themselves the apparition? If the 
former, it renders Achaemenides’ own words, verse 092 : 

KCIO ME DANAiS E CLASSIHUS T’NUM, 

ET HELLO ILIAOOS PATEOK PET1IHSE PENATES, 

a fade repetition, without interest either for Dido or for Vir- 
gil’s readers, both having previous^ had from Aeneas’s own 
mouth all the information they convey. It is, therefore, more 
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probably the latter, and to be regarded as standing in the closest 
connexion with graius : “ we take him for a Greek in distress, 
and wandering about after having been at Troy, one of the 
unfortunate shipwrecked survivors of that expedition.” It is 
the practice of Aeneas — whether the practice is right or not 
is another question — thus to anticipate, and to use his later 
aoquired knowledge for the purpose of explaining his narrative 
and making it more interesting to his hearers. See, rr. gr 
2. 17-20, 31, 00, 100, 129, 152, 195, &c. 


005-621. 


SPAROITE — I'M. I 


Spargitr me in fmjctfs, theme; vasto immergite poxto, 
variation. 

Spargite me ix u minus. — “ Dt lacerate ; et quia nec saevius 
nee celerius aliquid fieri potest, nova brevitnte usus est,” Servius. 
“ Disoerptum dispergite,” lleyne, Thiel. “ Streut in die fluth 
mich umher,” Yoss. “ 6 Spargore’ est laeerare,” Peerlkainp. 
No; or “ abreptum divellere corpus” added to “spargere,” 
Aen. If. 600 , as well as the “ discerptum” added to “ sparsere,” 
Georg. U- were superfluous. Spargere is simply to fling, 
to throw , viz., with the action with which seed is thrown out of 
the hand, or with which anything is flung or thrown utterly 
away. Compare Soph. Oed. Tyr. 1/flO (ed. Brunck), Oedipus, 
of himself : 

. . . fit irou 

Ka\u^ar*, rj (povcvtraTy tj 6 a\a(r<rtov 
*Kpityar\ €v9a firytror ci<ro\f/€<r9 ’ en. 

Si pereo, hominum manibus periisse iuvabit. — That the 
sentiment is si pereo, iuvabit periisse hominum maxibus, not 

SI PEREO HOMINUM MANIBUS, IUVABIT PERIISSE, is shown both 
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by the Better sense, and l>y the apparent imitation of Saint 
Ambrose, Ep. 1. 10 : “ Si pereundum est, iuvat perire manibus 
1 Vilaestinorum ; " and of Pindar Theh. Honin'. Latin . .p) (Chry- 
ses to Apollo) : 

. . . ik in mo tua dirige tola ; 

auctor mortis erit carte Deus.” 

Immkmores (vs. 617), viz., trepidations et met a. Compare 
Paulin., Epist. ad Masurium : u unum ex oinni numero nautarum 
senem, sentinando deputatum, vel mota immemores , vel ut vilem 
animam contemnontes, reliquerunt.” 

Altaquk puls at si dura (vv. 610, 620). — “ Tan git alt a 
astra,” Tluaeus. “ Sil. Hal. 17. 6ol : 4 tangens Tirynthius 
a8trft, ,,> Wagner. “ Kn die col capo tocea le stelle," Caro. 
” Er selbst lioehragend beriihret holies gostirn, v Voss. And 
Dry den, more poetical, but not less incorrect : 

“ our monstrous host, of more than human size, 
erects his head, and stares within t-lic skies.” 

The idea is much stronger : so tall that he knocks , hits, thumps , 
or humps , the stars (soiz. with his head) as he walks . Compare 
Her. Carm. 1 . 1. 35 : 

i 

“ quel si me lyrieis vatibus in seres 
subl’mi feriam sidera vertice.” 

The notion of hitting , knocking , or thumping is inseparable from 
pulsare, as Ennius (quoted by Servius), of the Muses : “ quae 
pedibus pulsatis Olympian ; ” and Aen. 11. 660: “ quum flumina 
Thennodon tis pulsant : ’ 

Yisu facilis (vs. 621). — Agreeable to see, of an agreeable 
appearance . Compare Ovid, ad Lir. Aug. 250 : 

“ uritur lieu! decor ille viri, generosaquo forma, 
et fnrilrs vultus ; uritur ille vigor.” 

Val. Flaec. C. 323 : 

. . . “ til qni favllm homimmique putasti 

has, Argive, domus, alium hie miser aspicis annum, 
altneemque nivem, festinaque taedia vitae” 

| agreeable habitation, agreeable residence]. 
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Affamlis, £U7r/)ocr))7opoc ? as E u rip. Suppl. 869 (Adrastus, of 
Capaneus) : 

a\f/€v$€s r)dos, evirpocTTiyopov aro/xa 

[“ mores non fucatos, come [affabilo] os’-’]. Id. Kipp. 95 : 

FaM. €V S' 6 Virpo (Tyyopot (Tl V €(TTl TlS X a P ls > 

TTiim*. 7 rAeumj 76, Kai KepSos ye aw /uox^w fipaxa. 

I cannot say that I admire this (021) much admired lino. Either 
dictu or else affaiums seems to be superfluous, and to have 
been introduced merely to please the ear and to eke out the 
antithesis. Noe vim hoc dictn facilix, or rice facUm rim nec a/fh- 
bilis, had equally conveyed the entire sense. And Homer, Od. 
8. 168 , uses no more than the single adjective x a P l * VTa f° r the 
whole three substantives ^ vt j, Qpsvtg, and ayopr}TV(; : 

outcos ov navTcaiTi Btos x a P tei/Ta Sifioun*' 
a vtipaaiv. ov t* (fwrjv, out a p' (ppwas y ovr ayopyrvv. 

For the character compare Od. 9. 1SS : 

otos TroifxaiveaKcv aTroirpodejr ovSe /uer aWovs 
aA\' curavtudev €<ov ade/xiana r} 8 i). 

Also Ovid, Mot. IS . 760 (speaking of the same Polyphemus) : 
“ visus ab hospite nullo impune.” Pliny, Paneg . !+8 (of Domi- 
tian) : “ ad lmee ipse oceursu quoque visuque terribilis — non 
adire quisquam, non alloqui audebat.” Stat. Sih\ 3 . 3. 71 (of 
Caligula) : 

u liunc ot in Arotoas trimis comes usque pruinas 
terribilem affatu passus visuque tyrannum, 
immanemque suis.*" 

Herodian, 3. 11 (of Plautianus) : 7 rpo im> Se tyofitpog t/r, <*h‘ p r l Tt 
Tiva TTpuouvai) a\\a k at rovg viravTtopevove avacrTOiipttv . And 
Lucian’s mockery of Diogenes, Vitar. Anvt. 10 : povo c teat aicoi- 
vwvrjTog eivat o t \ ( , pi} ov pi} £tvov 7rpo(Tt6pevog. The opposite 
character is thus sweetly sketched by Apollonius lthodius, 3. 918 : 

€V0 f ovirw ns rotos an nporepwv yever' a vtiptov, 
ovd * oaoi e| avroto Aios yevos, ovB ’ oaoi aAA.au/ 
adauarcou rjpooes a(p ’ ai juaros efiKaarTjaap, 
otov Irisova drjKf Aio y Sa/uap rj/xari khvw } 

T ) 6 s avra ?j5e vponfivdrjaaaOai. 
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631-640. 

1ACIJIT — COHN V 


VAR . LECT. (vs. 632). 

IMMENSU1I V Pal . Ill Servius; P. Manut. ; 1 ). Heins. 

i m mensus I Mud . (INMENS VS) ; “ In voteribus aliquot cudd. immense 
Jegitur,” Pierius. Ill N. Heins. ( 1670 ) ; J ley no ; Brunei* ; Wakoi’. 
Wagn. (»»d. Hoyn., ed. 1801 ) ; Lad. ; Hauj)t ; Kibb. 


Tacuitque her antrum immensus. — “Ter antrum, fortius 
<|uam in antro ; spectat enim corpus (Jyclopis humanao magni- 
tudinis modum longe exeedens, quod totum quasi antrum oxple- 
verit,” Forbiger. And so Yoss : “ und die hohlc hindurcb weit 
dalag.” But did the sow of the eiglitli book fill the whole 
wood? and yet she “ per silvam procubuit.” Why, we are not 
even told that she was at all above the ordinary size. Or did 
the dead body, which “iacet per rura ” (Coripp. Johann. 4. 776: 

. . . “ viriilcs cruor iuflcit horbfis 

oxsiliens, tan t unique iacet per runt cadaver’’), 

big as it was, fill the whole country ? Or, granting that Cepha- 
lus, a hero, might cover a very large extent of grass when (Ovid, 
Art. Anmt. 3. 727) “sol it as iacet ille per horbas,” was our autlior, 
a mere poet, of such a size that if it had pleased him { Uvurtj . 
3. 436) “ dorso nemoris iacuisse per lierbas ” he would liave 
covered a great part of the grass of the wood ? No, no ; neither 
in our text, nor in any one of these cases, does per express or 
indicate in any way the magnitude of the lying body. Tfs 
sole reference is to the stretched out position of the body, more 
briefly expressed by iacere per, than iaeere fusus per, 
of which latter expression the former may be considered the 
representative. Where our author, 6. 423, wishes to let his 
reader know that the stretched out body was so large as to fill 
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the whole cave from side to side and end to end, he does not 
mince the matter, or mystify with a per, but says roundly and 
at once : “ totoque in gens extenditur antro.” 

Eructans - cnrofiXvZw, Horn. II. 9. US7. 

ArGOLICI CLYPKI AUT PIIOEBEAE LAMP ADIS INSTAR (VS. 637). 
— As large , round , and glaring as an Argolic shield , or the sun. 
Besides the citations of La Oerda, compare Callim. Hymn, in 
Dion. 52 (of the Cyclops) : 

iraffi S’ vi r o<ppvv 
(pat a fiovyoy\rjva, craKtt iff a rcrpafiotia), 

Stivov vrroy\avffffovra , 

Ammian. 24. 2 : “ continentem occupant arcom, . . . cuius me- 
dietas in sublime consurgens, tercti ambit u Argo! id seuti spe- 
ciem ostendebat, nisi quod a septentrione id quod rotunditati 
deerat, in Euphratis fluenta proiectae cantos eminentius tue- 
bantur.” From which passage it appears further that the 
distinction drawn by La Oerda and the commentators between 
clypeus and scutum was not very strictly observed hy the 
low Latin writers. 

Oavo (vs. 641), a mere eke, antro implying cavo. 

Rupe (vs. 647). — Not merely “ a rocky height,” but, Achae- 
menides being, at the moment spoken of, at the foot of Etna, 
“ the rocky height ” par excellence , i. e., Etna. “ Trinacria 
rapes ” is Etna in Catullus, ad Manlium , 53 : 

“ cum tanturn ardcrem quantum Trinacria rapes 

and Grat. Falisc. Cyneg. U30 : “ est in Trinacria specus ingens 
rape ; ” with which compare Eel. G. 29 : 

i ' nrc tanturn Phocbo gaudet Parnassia rapes ; 

nec tanturn lthodopp mirantur et Ismarus Orphea,” 

and Orpheus, Argonaut. 2: Uttpvnai^a 7rerprjv, where “Parnassia 
rapes” and rJapp?j<n§a 7 rerprfv are Parnassus, which mountain 
had been equally well indicated by “ rupes” and mrpnv, simply 
and without adjunct, had Parnassus been (which it was not) 
previously, as Etna was in our context, the subject-matter of 
discourse. See Rem. on “ Cyclopea saxa,” 1. 205. 

VaSTOSQUE AH RUPE CYULOPAS PROSPICIO. — Not PROSPKIO 
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All TUIPE, but cyci.opas ah rupe. Aoliaememde.% from his 
hiding-place in the woods looks out on the Cyclopes tending 
their herds on Etna. Compare Tibull. 4. 1. 5G, of the same 
Polyphemus “ Aotueae Neptunius ineola rupis ; " and Ovid, 
Met. h- IS 8, of tlie same : 

“ illo quidom totam fremebmidus obamhulat Arbutm, 
praetcntatque maim silvan, ct luminis orbus 
rnpibtts incuraat, ’ ’ 

/. c., “rupibus” Actnae. Polyphemus and his brethren inhabited 
the sides of Etna, and did not come down to the plain or sea- 
shore except on rare occasions. Roe Horn. Od. to. //.; ; 

a A.A 1 oty ’ vtyykw opeoov vaiovtTi Kaprjva. 

And compare yv. 644, 655, 675. Ais rupe thus joined in 
cyclopas not only enhances vastos, but affords the fine con- 
trast of Achaemenides in the woods (tx silvis, vs. 646) and tlic 
Cyclopes on the side of Etna; join ah rupe to prospicio, and 
vou not only take from the strength of vastos, but leave the 
Cyclopes without any determinate position in tho picture ; and, a 
still worse consequence, place Achaemenides exactly where he is 
most likely to be seen by the Cyclopes. The picture, although 
not the grammar, is similar to that of Erl. 1. 7, where Meli- 
boeus lying in the grotto looks out at his goats browsing on the 
side of the mountain : 

“ non ego vos posthao, viridi proioetus in unlro . 
dumosa pondere prooul de rupf vidobo.” 

Ah rupe, on the mountain, exactly as Eel. 1. 5. 4 •' “ vieino 
ab limit© sepes” [on your neighbour’s mearing]. 

SoNITUMQUE PEDUM VOCEMQUE TREMISC’O (VS. 648), i. 

soxitum pedum vocisque. Compare Horn. Od. 0. 257 : 

Senrai'Tuv <pOoyyov re $apuv avrov re irfXwpov, 

and verse 669. Sonitum pedum = Ital. calpestio. 

Baccas laptdosaque corna (vs. 649). — Endiadys for baccas 
lapidosas corni. The cornua moscula (karnelkirsche) grows wild 
in Sicily, Italy, and even in Germany, at the present day. Its 
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oblong, rod, shining berries, consisting of little more than a 
mere membrane covering a large and hard stone, are sold in 
the streets of the Italian towns. u Bad enough food for a 
hungry man ! ” said I to myself, as I spat out some I had 
bought in Bassano, and tasted for the sake of Achaemenides. 


656-658. 


VASTA SK MOLE MOYKNTKM 

PASTOREM POIATTIEM I'M ET LITTORA NOTA PETENTEM 
MONSTRUM HORRENDUM IX FORME INOKNS CUT LUMEN ADEMPTUM 


Yasta se mole moventem . — Jloriiit /, not with cast size , but with 
cast exertion , viz., with all the power of a great-sized man, with 
the muscular exertion of a giant. Soe Item, on “ ingenti mole,” 
and compare Stat. Theb. 0. : 

“ vcntum orat ad fl avium ; solito tune plonior alvoo, 
signn mali, may wt se mole Lsmonos agebat .” 

Sil. 12. 151 : 

“ trad tint Herculea prostratos mole gigantes 
t (‘llu rein iiiioetam quatere, et spiramine anlielo 
torreri late campos.” 

Liv. 8. 13 : “ Camillus ad Pedum cum Tiburtibus, maxime 
valido exercitu, mature mote, quanquam aeque prospero eventu, 
pugnat” (where Walker’s edition : “ maiore certamine” [greater 
trouble , greater work, greater difficulty, viz., than that with which 
his colleague Maenius had fought elsewhere]). Stat. Theb. 5 . 44-7 •* 

“ audet iter, magniquc sequens vestigia mutat 
Tlerculis, et tarda quamvis se mole ferentem, 
vix cursu tenor aequat If y las.” 

Aen. 7. S3 : 

“ tantae molts erat Romanam con d ere gentem.” 
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[Miter] VASTA SK MO EE MOVKNTKM. — jVIoLK, /./*., Ulilgni- 
tudine, bulk, or rather, bulk and weiyht taken together. Seo Val. 
Flaec. 2. 23 : 

. . “ scopulis s«_**l maxiuuis illis 


honor abest, Sicula pressws tclluro, Typhoons, 
hunt; prof u < 511111 , et sacras mvointmtom poetorc Hamm as, 
ut memorant, prensum ipso comis Neptunus in altum 
abstulit, implicniitquo vadis : totiesquo cruonta 
mole resurgcritcm, torqucnteinque aiiguilms umlas 
Sicanium dedit usque f return, ciiiuqiie inhibits Act nani 
intulit, ora piemens” 


j rising atjain in blood/) bull i*]. In this instance, at least, moles 
cannot be either effort or uppamtw s, for effort could not be 
bloody, and Typhoeus has no apparatus. See also Sence. II nr. 
Oct. 1)2 1+2 (Hercules speaking) : 


his mundiis humoris sedit r liacc muU-» nn*i ot r 
haccim ilia cervix 'i has ego opposni maims 
cacdo ruenti 


M()NSTRUM HORRENDUM INFORM E IXCiKNS til Id MEN ADEMP- 
ttjm. — Such another monster, with the exception of the blindness, 
as the giant llidimbo of the Sanscrit poem: “Der misgestaltete, 
breitaugig, grasslieh, abseheulieh anzusehen” (“der Kampf mit 
.dem Iliesen ; aus clem Mahiibliarat,” translated b} r AVindiscli- 
mann, Frank f. am Main, 1816). 

Moxstrum horrknih/m. — Compare Aescli. Prom. Vinci , . do2 
(of Typhon) : Auiov 

Cut lumen adkmptum. — An our autlior has used the word 
lumen so lately as verse 635, 


TKI.0 Ll'MKN TKRKIIUAMI S AOl'TO 

IN GENS, 

to express the eye or eyeball of Polyphemus, aud a» he uses it 
almost immediately again no less than twice in the same sense, 
verse 663 : 

1, f MINIS EFFOSsI FLl'IDUX LAV IT IN’DK CKl'OKEM ; 

verse 677 : 

( EKN1MVS ASTAXTES VEUL ICUV AM LUMIXE TOKYO 
AKTX AEOS FUAT KEn, 
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and as lumen , so understood in our text, affords the so well- 
fitting picture: horrid , deformed monster , rendered still more horrid 
and deformed by the gouging of his single eye (luminis effossi ), 
mo the almost unavoidable conclusion was, that lumen in our 
text is eye (eyeball), and the object presented to us by lumen 
adkmptum the eyeless socket of Polyphemus. Hence, (1 ), 
Forbigers “Henry ( Tf reive Years 9 Voyage, 3, p. 46; et Philof. 
11. p. 6118) lumen non per ocitlum vult explicari sed per the light 
of day, das tageslieht . . . sed vv. 635 et 663 vulgarem expliea- 
tionem videntur iuvafo;” (®), Caro’s 

“ eh’ avoa come utia grolta osoura in frontc, 
in vece d* orcltio ; ” 

( 3 ), Cnnington’s “ another novelty is proposed by Henry, who 
understands lumen not of the eye, but of the light of day, . . . 
but the use of lumen, vv. 635, 663, confirms the old interpre- 
tation”; and even (4), the quotation of our text by Greener in 
his Lexicon among the examples of lumen used “pro oculo.” 
For my adherence, even in the face of all this authority, to the 
opinion expressed in my “ Twelve Years’ Voyage ” let the fol- 
lowing examples, in not one of which can the expression lumen 
adimere mean “to take away the eyeball,” be my justifica- 
tion. (ff), Ovid, Met. 3 . 333 : 

‘‘ gm viua Satumia iusto, 

* nec pro materia fertur doluisse : suique 
indie is at* tenia damnavit lamina nocte. 
at pater onmipotens (neque cnim licet irrita euiquam 
facta dei fecissc deo) pro lumine adempto 
.scire futura dedit " 

(where we have the same two-fold use of lumen as by our 
author, viz., in “ lumina,” to signify eyeball, and then again 
immediately in “ lumine ” to signify the light (viz., as seen by 
the eye), the sight). (Jb), Prudent. Diptych . 189 : 

“ hie lupus auto rapax vestitur vellcrc molli : 

Saulus qui fuerat fit adempto lumine Paul us ” 

[the light (viz., as seen by the eye), the sight]. >), Prudent. 
Psyt'hom. : 
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. . “ hunc lit m i ne ndan/dn, 

otfossisque oculis, vclut in caligine noctis 
caecum errare smit” 

where the sense is, the light (i.e., the sight) being taken a wag, and 
the eyes dug out , and where Prudentius having in mind the 
Iloratian warning (“ decipit exemplar vitiis imitabile 1 ’), eschews 
the example set him by Virgil and Ovid, and instead of using 
the same word in the same passage first in one sense and then 
in another, expresses the two different senses by two different 
words — the light as seen by the eye, /.e., c the sight, by lumen, 
and the eye, i.e., the eyeball, by oculus. (ft), Ovid, Trisf. 

U5 (speaking of Augustus’s clemency in sparing his life) : 


“ idque deus sontit ; pro quo nco finnan mianpinm ost, 
nor mihi detraotas possidot alter opes ” 

| the light , in the sense of life], (e), Id. Ibis, 'di'd ; 

“ ui duo nhinidae, quilms idem In nu n inland, 
qui dedit" 

| the light , in the sense of sight |. And, (,/’), Lueret. d. 1.04‘i 
(of Xerxes) : 1 

“ iile quoquo ipso, viam qui quondam per maro inagmmi 
stravit, itorque dedit legionibus ire per altum, 

:m pedibus balsas doeuit suporarc lacunas, 
ot eontempsit, equis insultans, imirmura ponti, 

In mine rnlnnjdo, unimum inorilmndo corpoiv fudil 

[the light , in the sense of life j. 

Adimere lumen being in no one of these instances to fa hr 
the eye out of the socket, but in every one of them to take away the 
light, either in the sense of blinding or in the sense of killing ; 
and to take away the light in the sense of to blind affording 
in our text a sense quite as harmonious with the context as to 
take away the light in the sense of taking the eyeball out of the 
socket, with what vis comeguentiac is adimere lumen — of the 
use of which phrase in the sense of io take the eye out of the 
socket not so much as one single instance has yet been adduced 
— interpreted in our text to fake the eye oat nf tlm sorkrf ! 
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Ah (ft), a dim ere lumen is to take a tray the light , in our 
text, and Ovid, Met . 3. 330 , and Ibid, quoted above, in the sense 
of blinding ; and Lucr. 3. 1042, and Ovid, Trist. £. 5. 5 5 , quoted 
above, in the sense of killing, ho (Jb), in Ovid’s paraphrase of 
our text, Met. Iff, 107 , where this same Polyphemus says of 
himself : 

“ quant nullum nut love sit damnum mihi htcis adempltw” 

no less than in Ovid’s ( Met. 3. 513) 

. . . a “ teneb casque et dadem lads mhmptm 

obiieit [viz., Tiresiae],” 

adimere lucent is to lake away the tight in the sense of blind- 
ing ; and (*•), Claud. La as ticrrnac , 3 5 (still of this same Poly- 
phemus) : “ (umine Jr a ad atm Cyclops,” fraudare luniine is to 
cheat of the light , in the same sense ; and (#1), Ovid, e,e Pout, 
t. 1. 53 : 

“ alter, ob liuie similem prientns limine culpam, 
clamuhat media, .sc meruisse, via. 
talia eaelestes fieri praoconia gaudent, 

ut, sua quid valeant nuinimi, teste probent, 
saepo levant poenas, my^tfque lumina reddunt,” 

p rivar e lumine and eripere lumina are, respectively, to 
deprive of the light , and to snatch away the tight , in the same 
sense; redder e lumina, to restore, the light so snatched away; 
and («*), Plin. N. II 7. 37 : “ Magna et Critobulo fama est 
extracta Philippi regis oculo sagitta et citra deformitatem oris 
curat a orhitate Ittminis,” orbit as luminis is deprivation of 
light , in the same sense ; while {./'), Liv. 4. 3 : “ ecquid sentitis 
in quanto contemptu vivatis ? Lac is vobis liuius partem, si 
liceat, adimani: quod spiratis, quod vocem mittitis, quod formas 
hominum habetis, indignantur,” adimere lucom is to take 
away the light , in the sense of killing ; (f§), Cic. pro Pose. Amer . : 
“ cui repente caelum , solem, aquam terramque adcmcrunt” adi- 
mere caelum etsolem, to take away the sky and the sun (i. e., 
the light), in the sense of killing; and (ft), Aen. 12. 935 : 

ct me, sou corpus spolwlnm lambic mavis, 
ledde ineis,” 
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spoliare lumen = to despoil of the liyht, in the same sense; 
and (#), Ovid, Met. 1. 720 (of Argus) : 

... 4i quodque in tot lumina hi men lmbrlms 
exfineftnu cst ; ccntumque oculos nox oecupat una” 


extinguere lumen is to put out the liyht, in the sense of kill- 
ing, advantage being taken in the last-quoted passage of this 
very double sense of lumen , which has so cheated the Yirgilian 
commentators, to make the pun “ lumina lumen/’ 

It is this very lumen adimero which tbe author of the 
Orphic Argonautics has expressed, verse 073, by the phrase 
(j>u)Tog a7rovo<j(pi^uv avycuj : 

invei 5c ot wiracrai/ art)V 

ctpyaAtoio kotov, (pcoros 5’ a.Trtvo(T<pL(roLv auyas, 

and Laberius (Aul. Gell. 10.' 17) by the rather strange word 
elucif icare : 

“ sic ego i’ulgcntis splmdoivni prcunuit 1 
volo chnijicarr cxituin aotatis mcar.” 

If it is a defect in style, as no doubt it is, to use the word 
i.umkx in the sense of liyht i.e., siyht ), the same \vbrd having 
been just used, and being soon to be used again, in the sense of 
eye (i. c., eyeball), it had been a worse defect to reiterate here the 
precise mode in which the sight had been lost, that precise mode 
being fresh in tlxe reader’s recollection, and if it were not, being 
to be recalled immediately by the washing out of the gore of the 
socket only five lines further on. 

Our author’s cui lumkx adkmptum, rightly understood, is 
neither too particular nor too vague ; neither on the one hand 
unnecessarily obtrudes on us the lacklustre eyeless hole, nor on 
the other contents itself like Lucian’s evSeijc ttiv oxpiv {Lucian, 
1 . 2 (Doris to Galatea) : u noiyuvL kcu evBeti rriv oifsiv Ka\ii 
tSo£ac, tnifpOovoc oiu yeyovtvai) with reminding us that the 
Cyclops was blind. It is the juste milieu ; presents us, in as few’ 
words as possible, with the picture of the Cyclops who has lost 
his sight by violence ; the blinded Cyclops. The Manes of \ ir- 
gil will, therefore, I should hope, rather bo obliged to me than 
iu:m;y, aim; idj- a, vul. ii. ' J,) 
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have a grudge at me, for the “ proposed novelty,” a novelty, 
after all, not so very novel, («), the identical expression having 
been applied by Alexander Boss (Eossaeus) in one of the cantos 
of the second book of his Chmtias to a case in which there was 
no scooping-out of the eye, viz., the case of St. Paul : 

. . . “turn subitus vibratur ab aetht've fulgur 

quod iuveitcm drturbat equo, mox lumen ailemit ; ” 

(#>), and the closely related expression “ egens lueis” having 
been applied by no Jess an authority than Statius to this same 
Polyphemus in such a manner as to exclude all notion of scooped - 
out eyeball, it not being Polyphemus himself but only Polyphe- 
mus’s hand which is stated to be “egens lueis,” i.c., blind (Theb. 
d 716) : 

quale vnporifera sa.xum Polyphemus ab Aetna 
l ft viff efjente man ii lumen in vestigia puppis 
audilae iuxtaque inimicum e.xcgit Ulyxcm ; v 

as well as (<•) the cognate expression “ spoliata visu,” despoiled, 
not of his r//e 9 but of his sight (, i.e lumine), to a blinded ele- 
phant, by Silius, 9. 597 (ed. Blip.) : 

“ arma virique siniul upoliutn ^ ue belua ciutt 
stemuutur subita (miserandum !) mixta ruina ; ” 

and (ft) the cognate expression “auditus non adimeret” applied 
by Tacitus, jLnnaL Id. 5, to tlie curtain behind which Agrippina 
overheard the debate of the senate : “ cpii in palatium ob id vooa- 
bantur, ut adstarct abditis a tergo foribus, velo disereta, quod 
visum arceret, mulitm non adimeret;” and, (e), the cognate 
pression “ viduata lumine” to the dark realms of Proserpine, by 
Silius, 3. 601 (of Vespasian, Jupiter speaking) : 

“ ncc Stygis illc bums tfu/witoquo lumine regna, 
sed supenhn scdcs nostrosque tenebit hotiores.” 

Lumen being thus shown to mean not the eye but the day- 
light, it becomes unnecessary to refer to the precise parallel, 
4. 181, “monstrum horrendum, ingens,” or to the Homeric 
prototype, Od. 9. 190 , tca« ynn Hu v n' ititvkto irt \woiov, as 
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proof that ingkns belongs, not as somewhat wildly imagined bv 
Key [Lat. Gt\, $ 973), to lumen, but as generally acknowledged 
to monstrum ; and no less unnecessary to discuss the equally 
fantastic gloss of Pierius: “trunca nurs gestata manu regit 

ADEMl’TUM LUMEN.” 
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TRUNCA MANUM TINES REG IT El' VESTIGIA F I KM AT 
LANIGERAE COMITANTUR OVES 


VAR. ll'.CT. 

man v 31 If ;! I : cod. Canon. (Butler). Ill Quinctil. Inst. <s. ; Prim*.; 

Veil. 1470, 1471, 1172, 1475; Mil. 1174 ; Aldus (1511) ; P. Manuk ; 
Bersm. ; D. Heins. ; N. Heins. (1070,1071, 1070); Philippe; Burm.; 
Pott. ; Cod. Camcrar. (Bersm.) 

31 AN u I Pal., lied. (M sapcrscr.) II ? ?-. Ill Serf. ; A. Heins. 
(1704); lleyi . ; Brunch ; Wukef. ; Dorph. ; Wagn. (1802, 1801); 
Gossrau ; Lad. ; llaupt ; Rihb. ; Coningt. 


The reading is undoubtedly maxim, nut max u. See Quinct. 
Inst. 8. U : “ liam quod illud corpus menle concipiam cuius 

TRUNCA MANUM PIN US REGIT,” 

where trunca manu pin us regit would make no sense, and 
where therefore the second m of maxum cannot be due to the 
mistake of a scribe, but must be from Uuinctilian’s own hand. 
To Wagner’s question : “ quorsum manus a baculo regenda 
fuisset ?” the answer is easy : viz., the stick guides his hand, 
and by means of his hand, himself, exactly as Aeneas, 10. 218, 

“ ipse sedens clavumquc regit, velisquo ministraf,” 

35 * 
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directs the rudder, and, by means of the rudder, the ship. The 
Cyclops follows the guidance of the pine- trunk which he holds 
in his hand, ■/. e., feels his way, gropes his way, with the pine- 
trunk ; and, therefore, precisely is the pine-trunk said to govern 
his hand, to direct his hand, i. e., by necessary implication, to 
direct or guide himself. Compare Ant/to/. Pal. (ed. Diibner), 
9. 298, where the blind man says : 

* 

(T k lit to v fxt Ttpas vt)ov avriyayev, oura &efii)kov 
ov fxovvov rcAer 1J5, aAAa /ecu r\€\tov 

[my -s tick led me up to* the temple, viz., regen do manum] ; and 
Prudent. Diptych. 137 : 

“ it marc per medium Domiuus, fluctusque Hqucntes 
calco terms, iubet instabili deseendere eumba 
disoipulum; sed mortalis trepidatio plantas 
rnergit : at ille wanum regit . , cl rest i gift JirimU," 

in the former of which passages we have the stick loading tin* 
blind man, while in the latter we have not only the very words 
“ manum regit et vestigia firmat,” but those words in the same 
order with respect to each other, and occupying the same posi- 
tion in the verse which they occupy in our text. 

The reading manu suggests, say, rather, actually presents, 
the absurd picture of the blind man directing his director, direct- 
ing with his hand the stick which he puts forward at random, 
in order to be directed by the information which it conveys to 
his hand, and through his baud to himself. It is only the see- 
ing man who directs his stick, as Tacit. Hist. 7. 70 : “ sed turn 
liumido die, et soluto gelu, neque conti, neque gladii, quos 
praelongos utraque manu reganl , usui, lapsantibus equis, et 
eataphractarum pondere.” I need hardly add that white the 
construction manum regere is not only simple and natural, 
but usual [compare Sen. Here . Get. 313 (Dejanira about to take 
revenge on Hercules) : 

‘‘ adciit novcrca [lunu], quae mam m nostras regal, 
nee invocata.” 

Claud, k Cons. Honor, p. 58 : 

‘ k ot casus al'tesque docot, quo dextra regatin' 
sidoic, quo fluctus pussint modcramine falli.*’ 
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Prudent. Confr. St/nun. 7tf. £ : 

. . . “ ‘ noil occ idot,’ inquit. 

‘ interior qui .spirnt homo ; luel ill#* porenne 
supplieium, quod subieetos male rwrit artu*' 

,<no either of the constructions necessitated by tho reading mant, 
viz., either the construction hegit [<ww] et firmat vestigia, or 
v kstigta hegit El? FIRM at, is as awkward and unnatural as it is 
unusual. Neither can it be necessary to dwell upon tho perfect 
symmetry of the verse 

THUVCA MAN I'M PINTS l{ K( • IT KT VESTIGIA FIRM AT, 

in which vestigia answers to maxvm, and firm at to hegit, or 
upon the fact that hegit mamm kt vestigia firm at presents, 
1 letter than eitlior manu hegit [earn] kt vestigia firmat or 
manu hegit et firmat vestigia, the image of Polyphemus 
groping his way with the pine-trunk : but it may not be amiss 
to remind those who, with Oonington, still find it “ difficult to 
see how the staff guides tho hand,” and who still inquire, with 
Wagner, “ quorsum manus a baoulo regenda fuisset,” and, with 
both those editors, as well as with Forbiger in liis latest edition, 
read mantj, (1), that it is not the eyes alone of a* blind man 
which are blind, but his whole body, and especially his feet and 
hands [see Eurip. llec . 10^9 (ed. Witzschel), of Polymestor : 

orpci viv avriK ovra tiwfiar wv irapos 
rvfKov ru<p\a> areixovra irapacpopou irotii. 

Stat. Thek. 6. 71 0 (of Polyphemus himself) : 

quale vaporifera sax u in Polyphemus ah Aetna 
/tfdn cgetUe manu tamen in vestigia puppis 
auditae iuxtaque inimiemn exegit Ulyxem”] ; 

and (#), that it is not accidentally our author uses, in order 
to express the direction and government of Polyphemus’s limbs 
by the pine-tree trunk, the very word commonly used by other 
authors [as Cic. de Iiepubl . 2U(S) : “ Deum te igitur scito esse : 
si quidem deus est, qui viget, qui sentit, qui meminit, qui pro- 
videt, qui tam repit et moderatur et movet id corpus eui prae- 
positus est quam hunc mundum ille princeps deus.” Senec. 
Troad. 392 : 
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u ut nubos gravidas, quas modo vidimus, 

Avctoi Borcae dissipat impotus, 

sic hie, quo regimur, spirit us effluot”], 

and even used by our author himself elsewhere (as 4. 336 : 
“ dum tipirttus hos mjit art us”) > to express the direction and 
government of the limbs of living creatures generally by the 
internal vivifying spirit, but intentionally and in order to 
heighten the contrast between Polyphemus under the direction 
of his own intelligent will and Polyphemus under the direction 
of a staff; in other words, betweon Polyphemus seeing and 
Polyphemus blind. That there is no word of sympathy with 
the unhappy Cyclops is only what was to be expected from a 
poet belonging to and writing for a people whose highest en- 
joyment it was to sit in the circus and look on while wild beasts 
tore culprits to pieces, or gladiator killed gladiator at the word 
of command. 

The determination of the true reading of our text determines 
the true reading of Prudentius’s imitation, Diptych. 137 : 

“ it mare per medium Dominus, fluetusque liqueules 
ealce towns, iubet instabili doscendore eumba 
rliscipulum ; sod inortalis tropidatio plantas 
mergit ; at ille ni<t nmn regit e< vestigia fivmat,” 

wlxere the imitation of Yirgil is plain, and yet where, if we read 
“manu” instead of “manum,” first wo obtain a quite different 
sense from Virgil’s, “maim” and “vestigia” then being no 
longer referrible to one and the same person, hut “manu” be- 
coming the hand of Christ, while “ vestigia ” are the steps of 
Peter ; and secondly, lose the essential part of the picture, which 
Prudentius plainly intended to set before us, viz., that Christ 
took Peter by the hand, held Peter’s hand in his, and so sup- 
ported and led him on. 

Lanigerae comitantuk oves. — C ompare Callim. fragm. 
127, Bentley’s ed. : 

apvcs rot, <pi\c Kovpe, o/xt}\ik€s, apvts €T aipoi 
CfTKOV' €VT)pi9fjLOl 5* av\id kcu $oravat> 
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061. 

DR COLLO FISTULA FENDRT 


VAX. LECT . 

I»K collo fistula pent>kt I Pal All the “ codicox antiqui ” of Pierius 
except one (“ sunt qui carmen )ioc ut ■ noth um cxpungant. Id taiucii 
in plerisque codicibus antiquis habetur, praotorquam in uno [qu. the 
Vat. Fr. ?] nbi verKiis hue pcnthemimcri dauditur, so lam enquk 
mau,” Pierius). II 2 (Gud. TO, Dresd.), and, according to my recol- 
lection, all the second class codices I have examined. 1 have, however, 
written memoranda of no more than the two specified. Cod. Canon. 
(Butler). III. According to my recollection, all the incunabula I 
have collated. I have, however, no written memoranda of them, except 
•Aldus (1514), who has oves : ea sola voluptas: solamkxquk Mali 
pf. collo fistula pkndkt ; La Cerda ; Rob. Stephens. 

DF, COLLO FISTULA PEND FT OMITTED I Vat.fi Mctl 

HR COLLO fistula pen DKT OMITTED OR STIGMATIZED III 
Fabric. ; P. Manut. ; 1). Heins. ; N. Heins. (1670) ; Hoyue ; Brunck ; 
Wakcf. ; Weichert ; Voss; Wagn. (cd. Heyn., ed. 1N01) ; Vhiol ; Forb. ; 
Siipfle ; Lad. : llaupt ; Ribb. ; Coningt. 


1 believe the hemistich to be genuine ; the pipe hanging from 
the neck being required to complete the picture of the shepherd 
(see Mttnil. 5. 115 : 

“ necnon et eultus pecorum nasoentibus addunt, 
pastoremque smim genorant, cni fistula collo 
haereat , et voces alt-emu per osoula ducat”), 

especially of the shepherd Polyphemus, who was not only erai- 


* The words de collo fistula penijet have been supplied in a modern charac- 
ter by a later hand. I do not find the erasure of three or four letters which has 
been mentioned by Ribbeck, who seems to me to have taken for erasure a certain 
roughness of the parchment similar to that which is observable in the same folio in 
places where there never was either writing or erasure. 
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nently musical (Lucian, 9. 1. 3 : o Sc lloAu^ii/ioc ra rc aAAa, Km 
jliovoikoq tan), but actually represented both by painters and 
poets as playing on or at least carrying this very instrument, as 
Thooor. Idyll. 71. 38 (Polyphemus, of himself) : 

avpnrZev 5’ ovris e ? rnrrapat o>Sf Kva\o>7ruv.' 

Philostr. Icon. Ci/el. (of Polyphemus) : kcu y fnv ovpty£ f tn 
vj to paXtjc, Kai arptfiei. t an S’ aurcu iroi/itviKOv aa/ua. To the 
rational probability is to be added the matter of fact that the 
hemistich is found, according to my recollection — for in this case 
I did not take written memoranda — not merely in all the second- 
class codices I have collated, as well as, with the exception of 
Basel, 1086, in all the incunabula, but even in the Palatine MS., 
and, according to Pierius (see V«r. Led., above) “ in plerisquo 
eodicibus antiquis, praeterquam in uno ubi versus hac penthe- 
mimeri olauditur: sol am kxque malt.” Having recognized the 
hemistich, I go a step farther and find in it, that is to say in the 
fistula suspended from the shepherd’s neck, a much better 
SOLA VOLUTTAS SOLAMENQUE MALI than ill LANIGERAE COMITAX- 

tur oves [Lucr. 0. 1400 (ed. Lachm.) : 

“ et vigilantibus bine adorn nt solaria gamut , 
dueere multimodis yocos ct flcotcro cantus, 
et supra cal am os unco pereuiTerc labto ”], 

and accordingly take the structure to be, not lanigerae comi- 

TANTUR OVES, EA SOLA VOLUPTAS SOL AM KXQUK MALI, blit LANI- 
GERAE COMITANTITR OVES. PkXDET J)E COLLO FISTULA, EA SOLA 

voluptas solamknque mall His sheep are the shepherd’s 
care, not the shepherd’s pleasure and solace. Compare Culex, 97: 

“ talibus in studiis baculo dum nixus apricas 
pastor agit curas, ot dum non arto canora 
compacta solitum modulatur annul lac carmen, 
tendit inevectus radios Hyperionis ardor, 
lucidaque aetherio poult diseriinina mundo, ” 

where the shgpherd’s sunny cares are his sheep, always sub dio ; 
his pleasure and solace, the music of his fistula. How much 
more blind Polyphemus’s care, his sheep ! how much more was 
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his fistula Polyphemus’s solace ! His sheep having, on account 
of his loss of sight, become a greater care to him than ever, Poly- 
phemus seeks consolation in another sense, delights his ears with 
the music of his fistula, ka sola voluptas solamf.nqle Mali. 
It is with song (a) the husbandman’s wife solaces her winter toil 
at the loom, Georg. 1 . 393 : 

‘‘ interea longum cantti sol at a labontn 
argiito eoniunx pomirrit pectine tolas. ’* 

It is with song (b) Simulus solaces his ‘culinary labours, More- 
hmiy 39 : 

. . . “ modo rustica carmiua rantat, 

agrostiquo suum sola f ur vow la bo re at .” 

It is with song (r*) Cycnus consoles himself for the loss of 
Phaethon, Aon. 10. V 9.9; 

“ namque fcrunt, luctu Cycnum Phaethontis amuti, 
populeas inter frorules urabramque sororum 
(lum canit, et maestum Musa solatnr umomn, 
eanentcm molli plmna duxisse sencctain ; 
linquentem terras, et sidera voce sequentom.” 

It is with his lyre («#) Orpheus consoles himself fop the loss of 
Eurydice, Goi ng. !±. J+()/± : 

“ ipse cava solans aegrtim testadine amornn, 
te, dulcis coninnx, te solo in littore secum, 
to veniente die, to disced onto eanebat : ” 

and Senee. Here. Get. 1090 : 

“ tunc so/ant ina cantihas 
t/ttaerrns, flebilibus modi* 
haec Orpheus eocinit Getis.*' 

It is with his care-solacing lyre played on by Achilles (e) Chiron 
soothes and charms Thetis in his sequestered mountain cave, 
St at. Acini/. 1. IS 4 : 

“ tunc libare dapes, Baccliaeaque munera Chiron 
orat [Thetin], et attonitam vario oblectamino mulcens, 
elicit extremo chelyn, et solantia curas 
Jila movet , leviterque expertas polliee chordas 
dat puero.” 
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It is with his fistula (./*) Apollo, in the service of Admetus, 
soothes his love cares, Ovid, Met. 680 : 

“ illud erat tempus, quo to pastoria pollis 
texit ; onusquo fuit dextrao silvestris oliva ; 
altering, dispar soptenis fistula camiis ; 
dimiquo amor ost. curac, dum to tua fistula mulct t, 
ineustoditae Pylios momorantur in agros 
processisse bovoa,” 

It is with his fistula (g) this very Polyp] lem us consoles him- 
self for the disdain of ‘Galatea, Callim. Ejrkjr. Ifi : 

ws ayadav UoAv(p7]pos avtvparo rav eiraoi tiav, 
cu juovaai top e poor a k ai iff a ip opt i, 4»iAt7T7re. 

r rheocr. Idyll . 11.1: 

ovSep 7 tot top fpura TT€<pvK€i (pappaKov aAAo, 

N iKta, out fyxpurTov, epip SoK€i , out’ fTwraarap, 

7 /rat n t € p 1 8 e y . 

7 bid. vs. 7 : 

outw y oop paierra Stay' o KvKAwxf/ a nap ’ ap.iv, 
upxaios no\v(f>apos' } ok' 7 ; par a ras TaAoretay. 

I hid. vs. 13 : 

. 0 5e rav YaAareiav aciSwv 

auras' €7r’ aiovos KareraKtro cpuKiottrcras 

\ 

aous, €x& l<TT0,/ *X c0V vnoKap&top eA kos 
K unpiSos €K pcyaAas, to 01 Tjirart ira£e j8eA tpvov. 
aAA a to <pap panov* eup€, Kadefopevos 5’ ent rrerpas 
vijsrjAas es novrov opuip aet5« ToiavT a. 

And Ovid, Met. 13. 780 : 

“ hue ferus ascondit Cyclops, mediusque resedit. 
lanigerae pecudes, nullo duconto, secutae. 
eui postquam pinus, baouli quae praebuit usum, 
ante pedes posita ost, antennis apta ferendis ; 
sumtaque arundinibus compaeta est Jistula centum, 
senserunt toti pastoria sihlln montes ; 
aenserunt undue/' 


Where the scholiast refers to the above epigram of Callimachus. 
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It was as a solace for his disappointed love for Syrinx (it) the 
fistula itself was constructed by Pan, Ovid, Met. 7. 705 : 

“ Panaque, quum prensum sibi iani Syringa put m et , 
corpore pro N ymphae calamus teuuis.se palustrcs : 
dumque ibi suspirat, liiotos in arundine veiitos 
etteeisse sonurn tenuem, similemquo querenti ; 
ai*te nova, vocisque deum diileedine eaptum, 

‘ hoc; uiihi concilium tecum,’ dixisse, ‘ mnnchii.' 
atque ita disparibus calamis compazine cerac 
inter se iuuctis a omen tenuisse paella c . ' ’ 

• 

And as a solace for the loss of his eyesight (t) bucolic song was 
invented by Daphnis, Aelian, Vnriae Ilistoriae, 10.18: BoukoXwc 
Se Kara Ti)v 'SuctXiav o &a (j>vi£. i ipaifOt} avrov N v/.t$q put , kui 

(0/Lll\l]fJE KaXu) OVTl KUI V£lO KCU 7TpWTOV V7T IJlOJTrj, . . . Sui 'OrjKat; 

Se £7roiTj(j £ , firiSejuna aXXq Tr\t](uacrai avrov , kui t7nj7r«iXq/7Si>, or/ 

TTtTTQWflEVOV £CTTIV QVTOV (TT£pr]Qr)Vai TtIC 0\f/E(0Q y £UV TTapafit). Kilt 

£i\ov V7 rep rovrwv prjrpav irpoq aXXi)Xov c- Xpovtv Se varspov, 
fiaaiXeioq Ovyarp oc epaaOeiatic avrov , ounvOeig eXvae njv opoXo- 
ytaV , Kat 67rX?/a/acrf rr\ KOprj . E#c Se rovrov ra fiovKoXi ku peXii 
TTOMTOV I ?<T0q, K«t El\£V VTToO £(J LV TO TT a 0 O £ TO (C«ia rOU£ 
o^OaXpov^ awrou [Who consoles, or ever consoled himself, 
for anything, w : th a flock of sheep ?] With what, except their 
song (j) are birds the solace of the country ? Ovid, Fast.!. i : 

“ intactae fueratis ere.v, solatia ruris, 

assuctum silvis, innoeuumque genu*.” 

And what but that, they had lost their solace (Jk) was the com- 
plaint of the Nymphs and Eivers when Orpheus ceased to sing 
and laid aside his lyre ? Claud. Rapt. Pros . 2 9 Praef. : 

“ otia Bopitis age ret cum cant Him Orpheus 
ncglcctumque diu seposuisset cl/ttr, 
lugebant erepta sibi solatia Nymphae, 

lugohant dulces flumina moesta modus.’* 

Even (I), Horace’s, wine-loving Horace’s, “laborum dulce leni- 
men,” what was it but his lyre ? And (fit), what but song, 
and danoing to his cetra-tambourine, the recreation, amusement, 
and “ sacra vofuptas ” of the rich, rude, and warlike Gullician ? 
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Sil. 345 : 


. . . ki misit dives Gallicia puboni, 

bnibam nunc patriis ululantem carmina linguis, 
nunc pedis altomo pnrussa vvrbere term 
ad uumerum rosonas gaudcntem plaudcro cetras. 
haec requics ludusquc virw, ea sacra voluptas 


where the last three words so almost identical — not merely in 
meaning but in rhythm, position in the verse, position with 
respect to each other, and even in individual n piers — with the ea 
sola voluptas of ou/text, only too plainly betray the parentage 
of the whole verse to which they belong. The incunabula, there- 
fore, and older editors down to P. Manutius, were perfectly right 
both in recognizing the words de uollo fistula pkndet as 
genuine, and in punctuating so as to connect them with sola- 
menque mali. Their error consisted in not connecting them 
also with voluptas, but, on the contrary, separating them from 
that word by a period placed between it and solamenque mali ; 
the effect of such separation being on the ono hand unnecessarily 
to double the happiness of Polyphemus, viz., by conferring on 
him, already in possession of the solamen mali of his fistula, 
the voluptas of his flock of sheep also, and on the other hand 
no less unneoessarily, nay even more unnecessarily, to render 
both voluptas and solamen as miserable, grammatically, as 
tw r o words could well be, viz., by the forcible rupture of their 
happy marriage bond que. Nor was La Cerda much more 
fortunate in his elucidation of the passage ; for, although clearly 
seeing how far. astray were the editors before P. Manutius, in 
allowing Polyphemus both the voluptas of a flock of sheep and 
the solamen of a fistula, and, although perfectly aware that 
Polyphemus’s voluptas and solamen must be one and the 
same thing, not two different things, yet he was guilty of the 
scarcely less grievous mistake that that one both voluptas and 
solamen of Polyphemus was not his fistula, but his sheep, 
could not imagine what business he had with a fistula at all, 
and would gladly, had he only had a little more courage, a 
little less respect for the corpus of Yirgil, have amputated the 
obnoxious limb, and forced the Cyclops to find for the future 
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both his voiiUPTAS and solamen in his flock of sheep — “ dl 
collo fistula pendkt . . . libenter adimcrem, nam sententia 
dare esse videtur, eaeco giganti unam t-antum rohiptatem , soln- 
tiumque relictum, oves videlicet.” Let us hope that the Spanish 
jesuit, so respectful both towards Polyphemus and Virgil as not 
to disturb either in their lawful possession of what he did not 
approve of their having, has had some means of learning the 
fact that his less scrupulous, more daring, successors have not 
hesitated to do that for which he had not sufficient nerve, have 
followed not his example but Paulus Mauritius’s ; that the hemi- 
stich has vanished from the Acneid, and that Polyphemus at 
present delights himself and solaces his loss of sight, and will, 
probably, for many years to come delight, himself and solace 
his loss of sight, not with ail object of a different sense — God 
forbid ! but with an object of the very sense which he has lost, 
and the reflexion of Servius, “ how very well the blind man is 
off, who is only blind and not poor also”: “magnum oaecitatis 
solatium est habere rem videntis.” 


662 , 

POSTQt AM ALTOS TETIUIT FLUCTL'S KT AD AEQIOKA VKMT 


POSTQU AM ALTOS TETIUIT KLUCTUS, thcillO ; AD AKQl'OKA VKMT, 
variation. 

Time; it, not literal ; not actually touched ovfoU the sea, but 
figurative: reached , arrived at it. Compare Claud. Bell. Gdd % 
J+19 (of the army of Stilicho) : 

“ ut fimtue (cliff ere raaris, tunc, aorior arsit 
impetus, arripiunt naves, ipsique nulcntcs 
i\\pe(liuiit.“’ 
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Id. Epith, PallaiL et Celer. 116 : 

“ ut thalami tetigc rr for™, turn verc rubcntes 
do super invertunt calathos,” &c. 

In like manner we say in English, touched laud , touched port , 
touched at such a place . 


(570-671. 

VKRUM UIU NULLA DATUR DEXTRA AFFECT ARE FOTESTAS 
NEC POT1S iOMOS FLUCTUS AEQUARE SEQUENDO 


Dextra affectare . — “ Dextra contingere navem,” Heyne, 
A Vagner, Forbiger. 

“ Aber da koine gcwalt, mit dor hand m orstrobon vcrliohn wird ” 

(Voss). 

“ Dextram iniicere,” (xesner — an interpretation to which Servius 
has recorded his unanswered and, as it seems to me, unanswer- 
able, objection, “ si dextra legoris, ut sit dextra affectare 
contingere , caret exemplo ; ” an unanswerable objection, I say, 
the meaning of to touch or reach with the hand, or lay hands 
on, being so wholly remote from affectare that affectare is 
actually joined with tangere by Ovid, Art. Amat. 2. 39 : 

“ non ego sidercas affect o tangere sedos.” 


On the other hand, the reading dextram affectare affords no 
manner of sense at all. Wo are, therefore, compelled to abide 
by dextra, nor need we regret that we are, for no sense can be 
better than that afforded by the two words each taken in its 
most ordinary acceptation, viz., dextra, in the sense of right 
handy and affectare., in the sense of pretend to court or make 
lore toy try to gain, or win, try to get at, aucupari. The Cyclops, 
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if he had been able to come up to the vessels, would have pre- 
tended to them, made love to them (courted them), next ra, hj 
force ; would have endeavoured to force them to stay, would 
have tried to stop their Bight ; but not being able to come up 
to them, and try to detain them by fo*ce, vented his disappoint- 
ment in a great shout, 

( LAM OREM IMMENSUM TOLLIT QUO l’ONT I S KT OMNES 

INTREMUERE UNDAE. 

Compare, (1), Sail. Bell, hujurth. 70 : “ civitates quae ab se 
defecerant, formidine, aut ostentando praemia, affect are.” As 
Jugurtha “ affect are,” courted, tried to win back to him the 
revolted states, “formidine,” by fear, so the Cyclops would, it 
lie had not been prevented by the sea, have courted back, tried 
to win back, the fugitive Trojans, dextra, by force: and such 
exactly is the explanation given by Cortius of “affectare” in 
this very passage of Sallust, viz., “ quaerere ufc afficiamus, ut 
nostra facianms.” In which explanation Cortius is right, 
affect are always signifying the preliminary steps, the pre- 
tension to the act, not the act itself, and Paulus Diaconus 
( Excerpt a) erring as much in limiting its meaning to the mere 
desire (“ affectare) est pronuni animum ad faciendum habere” 
as Servius, and the successors of Servius, in embracing in 
its signification the act itself. It is neither as cherishing the 
desire to gain, nor as actually gaining, but as attempting to 
gain, as pretending to gain, as taking the first steps to gain, 
the revolted states, that Jugurtha is described by Sallust; and 
it is neither as without the power of desiring to stop, nor as 
without the power of stopping, but as without the power of tak- 
ing the first steps to stop, of making pretensions to stop, the 
flight of the Trojans, that Polyphemus is represented by Virgil. 
Compare also, ($), Liv. 1. 46: “neque ea res Tarquinio spem 
affectandi regni minuit.” (3), Ovid, Met. 1. 152 : 

“ affvctassc ferunt rcgnum caelestc Gigantic.” 

(4), Veil. Paterc. Hidor. E. 2. J9 (cura Buhnk. et Kraus.) : 
“ Grallias primum Domitio Fabioque, nepoti Paulli, qui Allo- 
brogicus vocatus est, intratas cum exercitu niagna mox clade 
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nostra) saepe et affectminim et oraisimus.” In all which 
places affectare is, as in our text, pretend to, try to get , 
ambire, aucupari. And see finally, (5), Balbo, Vita di 
Dante, cap. 1 : “ ma capitani e podesta, d’origine imperiale o 
comunale, di schiatte antiche 6 nuove, straniere o Italiane, tutti 
quando potevano , e fin ohe potevano, affettarono la suprema 
potenza,” where the affettare is made to depend upon the 
potere, exactly as in our text the affectare on the posse. 

Dextra, by force, with fighting , as 9. 320 : “ audenduin 
dextra ; ” 9. 806 : • 

“ ergo ncc clipco iuvonis subsistcre tantum 
hoc dextra valet 

12. 644 : “ dextra nec Drancis dicta refellam;” where “dextra” 
is joined with “ audeIldum,’ , “ suhsistere,” and “ ref ell am, 1 ’ 
respectively, in the same manner and in the same sense as in 
our text with affectare. 

Aequakk sequendo. — O n reaching the beach and going out 
into the water, Polyphemus finds, first, that he cannot pretend 
to seize the ships (nulla datur dextra affectare rotestas), 
for they are already off on their way, clear of the land; and 
secondly, that he has no chance of overtaking them, for they 
are going faster than he can follow : 

NEC l’OTiy IONICS lLVCTlS AEQUARE SEQUENDO, 

“ is liot able to equal with following ; ” i. e., to follow with equal 
speed ; therefore “is left behind.” Compare Q. Curt. 4. 1 : “pauci 
regem sequebantur : nam nee eodem omnes fugam intenderant , 
et deficientibus equis cur sum eorum, quos rex subinde mutabat, 
aequarc non pot cr ant” [“ were not able to go as fast as, keep pace 
with , keep up with;” therefore “were left behind by”]. Sil. 
15. 574 (the soldiers exhorting each other to keep up with their 
leader, to go as fast as their leaders) : 

. . . “ * age, perge, salutem 
Ausoniae ancipites Superi, et, stet Roma cadatne, 
in pedibus posuere tuis,’ clamantque, ruuntque. 
horfcandi genus accr babot praeeederc ductor : 
ilium augont ettrsm annisi aeqrnre sequendo, 
at quo indefessi noctemquc dicmqiic feruntur.’’ 
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AndStat. Theb. 6. J)32 : “ quem Thessalus aequat eundo ” [“ goes 
with the same speed as, as fast as”]. 

Exactly similar to aequare seqo kxdo, to equal with follow- 
ing (i. e., to follow with equal speed) is “aequare durando,” to 
equal with lasting, i. e., to last as long as, Claud. Phoen. 11 : 

. . . stellas qui vi vidus aequat 

durando 

and “ aequare canendo,” to equal with singing, to sing so that the 
song shall be equal to the subject, Stat. Silv. 5. 3. 10 : 

“ ille ego, magnanimum qui facta attollere regum 
iham altum spirans, Martemque aequare cancndo ” 

[equal the battle with the song, make the song equal to the 
battle, sing up to the battle, up to the level of the battle]. 
Compare also Eclog. 5. 9 : “ superare canendo ” [to conquer 
with singing, i.e., to sing better than]; also Acn. 11. 160: 
“ vineere vivendo ” [to live longer than, to outlive]. Should 
the objection he urged that, Polyphemus being already be- 
hind, it would have little availed him to go only as fast as the 
waves which were carrying away the vessels which were be- 
fore, and that in order to have reached those vessels dextra 
it would have been necessary for him to go even faster than 
they, I reply that Virgil, like other good writers, was little 
solicitous about such minutiae, and, having informed his readers 
that the Cyclops was not able to go as fast as the ships, felt that 
he had said enough. 
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EXCITUM — ‘RETRO 


rjve. LECT. (vv. G84-G8G). 

cox uu— RETRO OMITTED OR STIGMATIZED 111 Wagn. (Zed. 
17/v/., ed. 1861). Verse 686 is placed between verses 684 and 685 by 
Ribbeek. Cert um— retro is stigmatized by Brunck. 


[jJWU’l.] CONTltA 1USSA MONENT HELEN I, SCVLLAM ATQ.CE CilARYBDIM, 

INTER UTRAMQUE VIAM, LETI DISCK1MINE PAR VO, 

NI TENEANT CIVRSUS ; CERTUM EST DARE LINTEA RETRO. 

Ill Kappes (Eos, p. 621). 

[pimct.] CONTRA, 11SSA MONENT HELEN I, SCVLLAM, ATQtE CHAKYBJMX 
INTER UTUAMQUE VIAM, LETI DISCR1MIXE PARVO, 

NI TENEANT CURSES .* CEltTUM EST DARE LINTEA RETRO. 

ill 1\ Man ut. 

VAR. LECT. (vs. 681 ). 

monent I Med., Pal. (MONEnT, the x in different ink). 11 -&■£■, cod. 
Canon. (Butler). Ill Prob. (Lid. Gram.); Princ. ; Ven. 1470, 1471, 
1472, 1475; Mil. 1475; Bresc. ; P. Manut. ; La Cerda; 1). Heins.; 
N. Heins. (1670) ; Phil.; Bask.; Heyne ; Brunck; Wakcf. ; Pott.; 
Wagn. (ed. Heyn., ed. 1861) ; Lad. ; Ilaupt; Ribb. 

movent I Vat. ; “ Vetera quaedam cxemplaria cum Mediceo movent 
legunt,” Pierius. II li . 

MOUEXTQCE II l»V . 

VAR. LECT. 

sc ylla atuue charybdis I Vat . Ill llibbeck. 

SCYLI.AE ATUUE CHARYBDIS II A. 

SCYLLAM ATUUE CHARYBMM I Pal. (SCYLLAmATQ • CHARYBDIN), 
Med. II it. Ill Princ. ; Mil. 1475 ; Pierius ; 1). Heins. ; N. Heins. 
(1670) ; Philippe ; Heyne ; Brunck ; Wakef. ; Pottier ; Wagner (ed. 
Heyn., ed. 1861) ; Lad. ; Haupt. 
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VAR. LECT. (vs. 685). 

LET! I Vat . (LoETI, the o modern), Rom., Pal II HI Haupt. 
LAETi I Med. II Va . 

LOETI II 'iV. 

J042L ZPCT. (vs. 686). 

I Pa/. (NEC, with a horizontal stroke of obliteration through the C). 

II A- 

AN II A. 

ni I Vat, Rom. (NT originally, but altered into NE by the same hand 
which has inserted the points after each word in this part of the Rom. 
MS., and which in the very next line has inserted a point even between 
the DIS and the CRIMINE, and altered INTER into ENTER), Med. 
II iBI. IH Donat, (ad Ter. Eun. 3. 3); Serv. ; Prine. ; Yen. 1471, 
1472, 1175 ; Milan, 1475 ; iiresc. ; P. Manut. ; 1). Heins. ; N. Heins. 
(1670) ; Hcync ; Brunck ; Wakef. ; Pott. : AVagn. (ed. Heyn., cd. 
1861); Lad.; Haupt; Ivibbeck. 


Excitum. — Not merely morally excited, or in a slate of mental 
excitation, but physically, up and in motion, as I*av. 42. 11 (ed. 
Walker) : “ Bastarnarum gentem cxcitam sedibus suis.” Id. 
7. 7 : “ omne Hernicum nomen, omnis militaris aetas cx- 
citur 

Quales cum vertice celso, &c. (vs. 070). — It has been 
suggested by Conington that, because cum must be considered 
as the conjunction, vertice celso must mean “ not the tall 
tops of the trees, but the high mountain on which they stand — 
a more striking picture.” I adhere to the ordinary interpreta- 
tion, (1), because the oaks and cypresses are sufficiently high for 
the purposes of the comparison without being on the top of a 
mountain, a position, besides, which by removing the trees to so 
great a distance would only have the effect of diminishing the 
apparent height and importance of the object with which the 
height of the Cyclops is compared ; ($), because, where the size 
of Aeneas is said to be equal to that of the Apennine, a vertex 
or summit is assigned to the mountain, 12. 701 : 
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“ quantus Atlios, aut quantum Eryx, aut ipse coruscis 
rum fremit ilicibus, quantus, gaudetque nivali 
v n't ice se attollens paler Appenninus ad auras,” 

after the model of which passage our text may he thus com- 
pleted: QUALES CUM attolkntes SC VERTICE CELSO AKIUAE QUERCUS 

. . . constiterunt, &c. And (3), because the tall vertices of 
the oaks and cypresses, like the tall vertex of the Apennines, 
serves to present in the one case the trees, in the other case the 
mountain, under an aspect more nearly resembling that of the 
persons with which tliey are compared ; and this the more espe- 
cially as the very term vertex itself is so frequently applied 
(see 2. 682 ; 6. 780 ; 7. 784) to the head of a man. 

Aeriae (vs. 680), lofty (qu. luftig /), as Lucr. 3. 1057 : “ aerius 
sol.” 

Alta (vs. 681), not tally but dignified , august . See Rem. on 
6. 9. 


692-708. 

SiCANIO — ACTUS 


VAli . LKfJT. (vs. 092). 

stCANio I Rom,, Pal . (CAN 10, the commencement of word being torn 
oil), Med. , Ver. II J. Ill F. Manut. ; 1). Heins.; N. Heins. 
(1670) ; Phil. ; Hevne; Brunck ; Wakef. ; Pott. ; Wagn. (ed. Hcyn., 
ed. 1861); Lad.; Haupt; Kibbeck. 

J)Ascomco III Scybold, Programmer, Buehsweiler, 1786 (in the University 
Library of Jena) : “ Her meerbusen vor dem die insel liegt heisst sinus 
Dasconicm . Sollte also niclit vielleicht gedcsen werden dascontco 
PliAETKNTA S1NU S' ” 


VAIL LECT. (vs. 702). 

lintAXis -nicrA OMITTED OR STIGMATIZED III Wagn. {Led. 
Virg . and cd. 1861). 
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[ punct., etc.] 

trELA. FLUVii I Rom., Pal., Ver. MM \. MMM Brcsc. ; P. Manut. ; 1). 
Ileins.; Phil. ; Hoyne ; Brunck; Pott.; Wagn. (ed. Iloyn., ed. 1861 ; 
in tlie latter the wliolo verse between brackets) ; Voss (“ immants 
fluvii gehort zusammen”) ; Lad.; Haupt; Ribbeck. 

gela • FLUVII M Med. MMM N. Heins. ; Wakefield. 
fluvio MMM Porson. 

GEL A A FLUVIO MMM Siipfle. 

gela fluvio a MMM Martinus, in Diurn. Si hoi. Darmstadt, 1826. 


VAR. LECT. (vs. 708). 

actus M Med. (Fogg.) MMM P. Manut. ; La Cerda; D. Heins. ; N\ Heins. 
(1670) ; Heyne; Brunck ; Wakef. ; Wagner (ed. Hoyn. and Prat si .) ; 
Lad. 

actis M Rom., Pal . (Itibb.) MMM Servius (eod. Dresd. Semi does not con- 
tain the passage) ; Voss ; Ribb. 


Ore, aketjiusa, tuo siculis con pi xditur uxdis. — In order to 
understand this passage, it must be borne in mind that Are- 
thusa is not a river but a spring, sorgente , or welling fountain, 
on the very edge of the sea, so near the sea that, if it were not 
protected by an embankment, it would be entirely covered and 
overwhelmed by it. See not only the ancient geographers and 
modern travellers, but Cicero in Verrem, 3 . 53 (ed. Ernest i) : 
“ qui fluctu totus operiretur, nisi munitione ac mole, lapidum a 
mari disiunctus esset.” Hence Virgil’s expression — qui nunc 

SICULIS UNDIS CONFUNDITUlt ORE TUO, ARETHUSA I JH 18 SC 8 Out 

through thy fountain , A ret hum, and immediately mires with the 
sea . 

Ore, arkthusa, tuo. — Not through thy fountain, 0 river 
Arethusa, but through thy fountain, 0 nymph Arethusa, i. e., 
through the fountain Arethusa. Compare Aen. 1 . 250 : 


“ unde per ora novom magno cum murmure montis 
it mam pmniptum,*’ 
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where see Rem. Alfieri seems wholly to have misunderstood 
the passage : 

. . . “ sgorgando 1’onda Elea 

nrl seno stesso, ovc tua Sirul’ oiulii 
sjiorgi, Aretusa, tua.” 


There having been several fountains dedicated to tho nymph 
Arethusa, and it being known concerning two of them that they 
were littoral, viz., the Sicilian fountain and that other in Euboea 
concerning which Euripides, Iph. in Aul. 170 (ed. Musgr.) in- 
forms us that the city of Chalcis was nurse of its littoral waters — 


XaAKitia ttoAiv tjxav irpoAnroinr* 
ayx^AMv vdaruv rpoQov , 
ras icAuvas Apcdovtfas — 


it becomes probable that all littoral springs at least, if not all 
springs, were under the patronage of this goddess. 

ImMANISQUE GEL a FLU VII COGXOMINE DICTA. — The town of 
Gela, called, as is so frequently the case with towns situated on 
rivers, after the river on which it is situated. Compare Claudian, 
of the Nar, which gives its name to Narnia (Sext. Cons . Honor. 
517) : 

“ non proeul amnia abest, urbi qui nominis nnctor 
ilice sub ”... 

and oven of this very Gela itself [Rapt. Pros. 57 ) : 

“ quae fontos, Crinise, tuos, ct saxa rotantem 
1‘antagiam, nomenque Golan qui pmchmt urbi 
concclebrant ; ” 

and compare Sil. 14. 218: “venit, ab amne trahens nomen, 
Gela.” 

Immanis belongs to fluvii, and means rushing wildly and 
violently into the sea, and so as to he dangerous to vessels ; in the 
language of Ovid, speaking of the same river, “ verticibus non 
adeundi,” Fast. U70 : 

“ et te, vorticibus non adeunde Gela.” 

The character thus ascribed by the two poets to the Gela con- 
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trasts with that ascribed by Silius, 14. 229, in his account of 
the same parts, to the Hipparis and the river on which stood 
the town of Pantagia : 

“ <1™ fontos, vago Chrysa, tuos, et pauperis alvei 
Jlipparin, ao faeilem suporari yargitc pareo 
Pnntagiam, rapidiquc colunt vada flava Symaothi. M 

Immanis is no so very extraordinary or out-of-the-way epithet 
to bo applied to the insignificant Gela, inasmuch as it is applied 
by Ammian, 28. 2, to the Neokar, a river^of no more than fifth 
or sixth magnitude : “ denique cum roputarct munimentum 
celsum et tutum, quod ipse a prirais fundarat auspieiis, prae- 
terlabonte Niero nomine fluvio, paullatim subverti posso unda- 
rum pulsu human i, moatum ipsum aliorsum vertere cogitavit/' 
The term is applied by Ovid to the Aehelous swollen with a 
flood, Moi. 8. 582 (Aehelous himself speaking) : 

“ intumin, quanlusquo fcror, 011m pliirimiiA unquam, 
tantus cram ; paritorquo aiiimis imnutais ot nndis, 
a silvis silvas, ot ab arvis arva revolli.” 

Ao REGAS, MAG NAM M V M QUONDAM GENERATOR KQUORIJM. — 

We find Sicilian horses even in Attica, Soph, fieri. Col . 311 
(Antigone speaking of Ismene) : 

. . . yvvaix! 0 f ico 

arreixovtrav r]p.ui/ aaffov, A irvaias fm 
rruAov fiffiaurav. 

Magnanimum. — This word^seems here to be the Latin trans- 
lation of the Greek ayqvw/o, an epithet applied not only to horses, 
asPind. 01. 9. 35 , ayavopog imrov, but to other animals, as Horn. 
II. l±2 : oar’ . . . A tiov S’ a>c • • • oar tirt i ao’ psya\r} re j3oj Kai 
ay ri vo pi Bop**) Our epithet blood and high-blooded as 

applied to horses differs from magnanimus, inasmuch as 
while it expresses the quality of magnanimity it assigns that 
quality specially and primarily to the blood, and so secondarily 
to the breed or race, and this so much so that high-bred and 
high-blooded are synonymous. It is not perfectly clear in what 
precise sense Ovid’s epithet of nobilis is to be understood, 
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whether as meaning famous , renowned \ or high-bred, noble- 
blooded ; it is, however, most probable in the latter — Met , 
2. 690 : 

“ Holiiliumqne grpges custos servabat eqnarnm 

Compare Hor. Od. h- k- 29 : 

“ cst in iuvcncia, est in pquis, pat nun 
virtu*." 


715-718. 

HINC ME DIGRESSUM YESTR1S DEUS ArrULIT ORIS 
SIC PATER AENEAS INTENTIS OMNIBUS UNUS 
FATA REXARRABAT DIVUM CURSUSQUK DOCEBAT 
CONTICUIT TANDEM FACTOQUK HIC FINK QUIEVIT 


HlNC ME DIGRESSUM VESTRIS DEUS APPULIT ORIS. — Not to be 
understood as complimentary to Dido, or as Aeneas’s praise of 
and thanksgiving to the good providence which had brought 
him to a place where he was so well treated, but as the expres- 
sion of the ordinary religious sentiment that whatever happens 
to us, whether good or ill, especially whatever happens to us 
independently of our own will and guidance, happens to us by 
the will and agency of God. Any doubt that this is the true 
meaning of the passage will disappear on a comparison of Od. 
6. 172, where Ulysses having said to Nausicaa in the words 
of Aeneas vw 8* evttaSt Ka(3{3a\e Satfxwu adds that the Scn/xwv 
might have done it with an evil intention : 

o<pp* cn tro j kcli rijBe iraffa) kokov* ov yap om 

a\\’ tri iroWa $coi re\€J vcti irapoiBev. 

Compare also Ovid, Fast. 3. 621 (Aeneas to Anna) : 

“ at til, sou ratio te nostris appuUt oris, 

?ive dsns, regni commoda carpe mci” 
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[“ whether you camo hither intentionally and of your own 
choice, or unintentionally and by the inscrutable providence of 
God”]. Aeneas’s vestris deus appulit oris is thus not some , 
god in his goodness sent me here , but be it for good or be it for ill, 
here I am by the will of God , and corresponds as nearly as pos- 
sible to Homer’s Sioe S’ sreXturo (3ovX >/. Compare the same 
Aeneas’s very similar confession of faith in an overruling provi- 
dence, 1. 203 : “ dabit deus his quoque finem.” And the similar 
devotion and resignation with which Ulyssos at the court of 
Alcinous winds up the history of his adventures, Horn. ()d. 

12. U7: 

evOey 5* eyyrjpap <pepopi)v' Hckcitti 5e pe vvktl 
yyjcroy es Clyvynjy ire\a(Tav 6eoi, evda KaAmJ/co 
vatei exrtr \oKapos, Seiyrj fleos, au8rje<r(ra. 

Also Aen. 3. 337 : 

“ sed tibi qui cursura venti, quae fata (ledere \ 
aut, quisnam ignarum nostris dens appulit oris ? " 


Yal. Flacc. 4. 483 : 


. . . “ nec casus, ab alto 

ipse volens nostris sod vos dens appulit oris ” 


(in both which places, and especially in the former of them, 
we have the words of our text repeated) . And Apoll. Ithod. 
2. 145 : 

<ppa£e(r9' otti Key T}(fiy ava\Kem\<Tiv epe£av, 

emus \ipoLK\rfa deos kcu Sevpo Kopuraev. 

Aeneas’s termination of his narrative without any mention of 
his last and crowning adventure, the shipwreck, comes rather 
suddenly on the reader, and must not a little have astonished 
his Carthaginian audience, it being precisely the shipwreck 
which was the cause of his being there that night to address 
them. Sudden, however, and unexpected as is the conclusion 
of his address, and lame and fragmentary as is his story, the 
plan of the poem made the omission, which is the cause of both, 
necessary. The readers of the Aeneid having already assisted 
at the shipwreck could not well have been asked to stand by 
again during the re-enaction of the same scene in extenso , or to 
regard otherwise than as mere repetition and supererogation 
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even such short summary of it as might have been sufficient to 
satisfy the Carthaginian audience. Nor is it easy to imagine 
by what means a defeot which so takes from the verisimilitude 
of the poem could have been obviated. Not by commencing 
the poem with Dido’s feast, and allowing both Dido and the 
reader to hear together, for the first time, of the shipwreck from 
the mouth of Aeneas. Such arrangement had necessitated the 
omission, not alone from Aeneas’s narrative but from the poem, 
of the whole supernatural machinery of the storm : Aeolus, the 
Aeolian cave and “«arx,” the interview between Aeolus and 
Juno, and the calming of the waves and deliverance of the 
vessels by Neptune and Cymothoe, of none of, which particu- 
lars — and they are among the greatest ornaments of the poem 
— could Aeneas have had any knowledge. Neither would it 
have answered to defer the storm until after the departure of 
Aeneas from Africa. The poem would then have suffered the 
still greater loss of the picturesque meeting of the shipwrecked 
hero and his mother in the wild near Carthage, and of Dido’s 
disinterested and generous hospitality. The total omission of 
the storm and shipwreck from the narrative of Aeneas, strange 
as that omission appears, is a less evil than either alternative. 

Renarrabat. — “ Aut re vacat, ut (4. 116) ‘confieri possit,’ 
aut apparet Aenean ante de suis casibus cum Didone confuse 
locutum, et ideo hie addidit rex a hr ah at, quod notat in primo 
(757): ‘imo age et a prima die, hospes, origine nobis,’” Ser- 
vius; of which two interpretations La Cerda gives his adhesion 
to the latter (“ iterum narrabat”), Thiel to the former (“ Re- 
narrabat fur narrabat , welche zusammensetzung Yirgil bei 
verbis liebt”) On the contrary, I think that the compound 
verb is here used instead of the simple, (1), according to tho 
general principle that a compound verb is stronger and more 
dignified than its simple, as for instance refringo stronger 
and more dignified than frango, resoindo than scindo, re- 
vello than vello, refugio than fugio, relin quo than lin- 
quo. (#), because in the particular instance the simple verb was 
peculiarly ill calculated to confer dignity, inasmuch as it was 
generally used in familiar conversation and writing in the sense 
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of aio, dieo, loquor, as Cic. ad Att. 13. ]G : “ Narro tibi, 
liaeo loca venusta sunt, abdita certo.” Id. ib. 2. 11 : “ JYarro tibi, 
plane relegatus vidoor, postquam in Formiano sum.” And (31, 
because narro in composition with re acquiring not the it era - 
five, as supposed by Servius, La Cerda, and others, but the retro- 
spective force (compare St at. Theb. 3. J^OO : 

. . . “ ipso alta seduetus mento rnun rnt 

principia ivarum ; ” 

and Id. ib. 12. 390 : 

11 mutuaque cxorsac Thebes A rgosque renarrant") 

was capable of indicating with greater distinctness and certainty 
that the fates spoken of were not future fates which were yet to 
be fulfilled, but fates already past and actually accomplished. 
This retrospective force of the particle re is found, more or less 
strongly marked, in a great many verbs in which it has not been 
sufficiently distinguished by philologists : ex. gr., “ ad poenas re- 
poscent,” Aen. 2. 139 , with a retrospect to the previously com- 
mitted crime ; “ referunt thalamo stratisque reponunt,” Aen. 
4. 392 (with a retrospect to “ suscipiunt famulae”), render up, 
give up, what they had received . So also : “ tu pias iaetis animas 
reponis sedibus,” Hor. Od. 1. 10. 17, with a retrospect to his hav- 
ing received the souls in charge. “ Finibus Atticis reddas incolu- 
mem, ,, Hor. Od. 1 . 3. 6 , also with a retrospect to the charge it 
had received. “ Vox raldita fertur ad aures,” Aen. 3. I/O, with 
a retrospect to the investigations of Aeneas. u IZcdduntur Salio 
honores,” Aen. 5. 3^7, with a retrospect to the honours having 
been merited and duly earned by Salius, &c., &c. 

Similar to the Latin renarro is the Italian ridico , asMetast. 
Cantat. “ II Sogno ” : 

“ qual io divenni allora, 
quol che allora io pensai, cid ehe allor dissi, 
ridir non so. 1 ’ . . • 

Tasso, Geras. Lib. 1. 36 : 

. . . “ i h’ io ridicti 

di quel campo ogni duc-o, ed ogni seldom.” 
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“ io non so hen ridir com’ i’ v* cntrai. ,, 


Id. Par ad. 1. J± : 

“ nel ciel clie piii della sua luce pronde, 
fui io, e vicli coso clie ridire 
ne sa, ne pud qual di lassii discendc.” 

Compare also the English relate, and see Bern, on “reposcit,” 

10 . 374 . 

Quievit is not “ narrare desiit ,, (Wagner), because so un- 
derstood it were (as correctly observed by Wunderlich) a mere 
tautology of conticuit ; neither is it (as Burmann and Wunder- 
lich, endeavouring to avoid the tautology, have interpreted it) 
“ somno se tradidit,” because it is wholly incredible that so 
skilled a master of the poetic art would have called upon his 
reader to imagine the breaking-up of this great entertainment, 
and the departure of the guests and of Aeneas himself, as hav- 
ing taken place in tho narrow interval, or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, in the no interval, between the words facto me fine 
and quievit, when he had close at hand (sciz. in the space 
between the two books, or, as it were, in the pause between the 
two acts of his drama) the exactly suitable place and opportunity 
for such ellipsis. I reject, therefore, both interpretations, and 
understand quievit in its strictly literal sense of becoming quiet 
or still. Conticuit, he whist ed or became silent / factoque hic 
fine, and haring here brought his narrative to a close , quievit, 
became still , i. e., rested. In the passage so understood there is 
not only no tautology, but each of the three expressions of which 
it consists has its own distinct and appropriate meaning, contl- 
cuit signifying his becqming silent, facto fine the conclusion 
of his narration, quievit the cessation of his action. See (**)? 
Stat. Theb. U. m : 

. . . “ sic fata gelatis 

vultibus, et Baccho iara demigrante, quievit 

where the words “ gelatis vultibus” and “ Baccho demigrante” 
sufficiently show that “ quievit” means rested not merely from 
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speaking, but from energetic action. Compare also (It), ibid., 
10.8U5: 

“ his tandem virtus iuvenum frenata qiaevi' " 

[was quiet, stirred uo more]. (<•), Am. 6. 229 : “ fl onuna quie- 
vit ” [the flame rested from notion, ceased to play], («f), Liv. 
3. 58 (ed. Bipont.) : “ Manesquo Virginiae, mortuae quam vivae 
folicioris, per tot domos ad petendas poeuas vagati, nullo relicto 
sonte, tandem quiecerunt ” [at last rested entirely, became per- 
fectly quiet]. So also (<?) , Am. 7. 298 : “ Odiis aut exsaturata 
qtiievi ” [ceased entirely from doing anything !: (_f ), Ifor. 

Art. Pod. 379: 

“ ludcrc qui nescit, cauipustrilms abstinut iirmis, 
iudoctusque pilau disuivo trochivo quiesc'd ” 

[abstains from the game, remains quiet, does not play], (fl), 
Juvenal, 13. 218 : 

“ ct toto versata toro iam memluvi quicsctud." 

(*). Aen. 10. 835 (of the arms of Mezentius) : 

• . . “ procul ocrcu rami* 

depended galea, et prato gravia arma quicscuut 

A 

And especially (#), Stat. Site. 1 . 3. 3 If : 

“ fpiid primum mediumve eanain, quo fine quk&cenu V' 

(where, as in our text, quiescero is joined with finis, and 
where, as in our text, the rest or repose of the narrator at the 
end of his narrative is meant); and (./), Martian us Capella, 
3. 34 : “ hie postquam Delius conqniecit , conversus ad coniugem 
lupiter quid eius voluntas haberet inquirit,” where after Apollo 
(his address being ended) has become quiet, J upiter inquires, &c. 
So also the substantive quies (whether signifying the quiet of 
sleep, or the quiet of death) is always cessation, not from speech 
only, but from all action ; and so also is quiescence, inaction, 
rest, the opposite state of action, as (If), Pall Mall Gazette , 
Febr., 1866 : “ Yesterday morning the town was startled from 
its quiescence , if not from its propriety,' by an announcement 
in the first leader of the Times” &c. Exactly into this state of 
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quiescence does Aeneas settle down at the end of his narration. 
Compare also, (I), Epigr. Pauli Silentiarii, Anthol Pal. 7. 588 : 

Aafxoxapis fioiprjs irvfj.ar7]v vir^Bvararo <riyi\v* 

(f>eu ro koXov p.ov<rr}s fiapfiiTov rjpfficei, 

where we have the rest, the stirring no more (tipe/ueei), of the 
instrument, added to the silonce (mytjv) of the musician. And 
(tit), Lucan, 1. 695 : 

“ lmcc ait, et lasso lac tilt deserta furore,” 

where the bacchanal is so exhausted by the violence of her 
speech and action that she is obliged not merely to rest but to 
lie down. 

Between this last verse of the third book and the first verse 
of the second book there is a parallelism which seems worthy of 
observation ; there, at the beginning of Aeneas’s narration, all 
the company not merely “conticuere” but “ intenti ora tene- 
bant ; ” here, at the close of the narration, Aeneas himself not 
merely contictjit but, facto me fine, qtjievit. 
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Charles James Fox, in a letter to Trotter (Russell’s Mem. of 
Fox , vol. 4, p. 465), says : “ In point of passion, Ittink Dido 
equal if not superior to anything in Homer, or Shakespeare, or 
Euripides. For me, that is saying everything.” The meaning 
of which vague and ill-expressed eulogy of Virgil’s Dido may 
be either that neither Homer, nor Shakespeare, nor Euripides, 
has better, if even so well, drawn the passion of love as Virgil 
has drawn that passion in his Dido ; or has better, or even so 
well, drawn passion (any passion which they have drawn) as 
Virgil has drawn the passion of love in his Dido ; or has better, 
or even so well, drawn passion (any passion which they have 
drawn) as Virgil has drawn Dido’s passion, /.<?., Didos grief, 
anger, indignation, and despair, at her desertion by Aeneas. 
In other words, the great parliamentary orator either was not 
quite clear himself or has failed clearly to express in his letter 
to Mr. Trotter both what he meant by “ passion ” and what he 
meant by the “ anything in Homer, Shakespeare, or Euripides” 
with which he compared Virgil’s Dido. Whatever may have 

HENRY, AENEIPEA, VOL. II. ^ 
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been Mr. Fox’s meaning, I, for my part, find no tenderness in 
Virgil’s Dido to be compared with the tenderness of Andro- 
mache at her parting from Hector ; no simplicity, innocence, 
and artless youthful affection in Virgil’s Dido to be compared 
with the simplicity, innocence, and artless youthful affection 
either of Apollonius’s Medea or Shakespeare’s J uliet ; no gran- 
deur in Virgil’s Dido to be compared with the awful, unap- 
proachable grandeur of the Medea of Euripides ; and not only 
no revenge in Virgil’s Dido to be compared with the terrific 
revenge of the Medea of Euripides, but no revenge at all, 
scarcely evon so much as an inkling of that deepest, darkest, 
worst phasis of the disappointed love-passion — a phasis for 
which, if there ever was fitting place in any picture, there was 
a fitting place in Virgil’s picture of the heartless, cold-blooded 
seduction and desertion of Dido by the hero of the Aeneid. 


Of all the pictures which it has been the delight of eminent 
artists to sketch after the model of the “ infolix Phoenissa,” 
perhaps the loveliest is the Sofonisba of Trissino — the loveliest 
in the simple dignity of the style, in the unaffected pathos of 
the sentiments, in the tenderness, resolution and devotion of the 
unfortunate heroine, and, perhaps not least, in the absence of 
the wearying monotony of rhyme, the tragedy of Trissino 
being, I believe, the first example in modern languages (cer- 
tainly the first of any consideration) of poetry without rhyme. 
The Sofonisba of Alfieri (also in blank verse, but, like allAlfieri’s 
productions, wholly destitute of pathos) is not cast at all in the 
mould of Dido. 

In the “ Oeuvres et meslanges poetiques d’Estienne Jodelle, 
sieur do Lymodin,” published at Paris in 1583 (and of which 
a copy, the only one I have ever seen, is preserved with great 
care in the Bibliotheque du Eoi at Paris), is a tragedy entitled 
“ Didon se sacrifiant, tragedie d’ Estienne Jodelle, Parisien.” 
This tragedy, on the model of the ancient drama, and with 
choruses, is written in so truly poetic a spirit as to bo well 
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worthy of re-publication, notwithstanding that it is disfigured 
by such misapprehensions of Virgil’s meaning as the following 
(of Aen. U- 620 : “ medinque inhumatus arena ”) : 

• . . ** qu* alors il ne jouisse 
de regne ny do vie, aius mourant a grande peine 
an millieu de ses jours, we so it en qnrlquc areine 
qiC enter re a de»ri.'\ 

The reader will, perhaps, not be displeased if I present him 
with a more favourable specimen of the style of this antique 
and almost forgotten French poet and dramatist : 

“ les die u X no furent oneq tos parens, ny ta more 
no fut oneq cello la, quo lc tiers ciel tempore, 
le plus benin dos eieux ; ny oneq (tr; list re menteur) 
le grand Dardan no fut dc ton lignago auteur ; 
le dur mont de Caucase, horrible do froiduros, 

(O cruel !) t’engendra de ses voincs plus dures ; 
dos tigresses, jo crois, tu as sure lo lait, 

voyez si seulemont, lues pie u is, ma \oi.\, imm douil 
out peu la moindre laiinc arrachor de son ocil ? 
voyez s’il a sa face ou sa parole esmeue ? 
voyez si seuleineut il a tlechi sa vend ? 
voyez s’il a pitie de cette pauvre amant * r” &c. A 

There is also in the French language another tragedy en- 
titled Didon , published by Lefranc in 1734, and preserved in the 
Repertoire General da Thedtre Franca is, vol. 30, Paris, 1822. 
This work, wholly made up of badly translated discerpta membra 
of the fourth hook of the Aeneid, is remarkable, if for nothing 
else, at least for the astounding instance it affords of that French 
sentimentality which finds Shakespeare and Milton (and, as it 
would seem, even Virgil himself) “ un peu trop forts,” and 
dreads nothing so much as the leaving too strong an impression 
on the mind of the reader. It is in the concluding lines, in 
which the dying Dido, with her terrible curse of Aeneas still 
quivering on her lips (“sol, qui terrarum flammis,” etc., all 
whioh the dramatist formally translates and puts forward as his 
own ; see Rem. on Aen. 1 . 96), is made to turn round and 
apostrophise the hero as follows : 


37 * 
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“ et toi dont j’ai trouble la haute destinee, 
toi qui ne m’entends plus, adieu mon clxer En^e ! 
ne crains point ina colfcre— olle expire avec moi ; 
et mcs derniers soupirs sont encore pour toi. \Elle meurt.] 99 

Lefranc’s tragedy has, however, been thought worthy of a trans- 
lation into Italian. 


As to the source from which Virgil himself drew, it was, of 
course, mainly the Medea of Apollonius. But that ho was not 
wholly unindebted even here in his Aeneid to that early master 
of his from whom ho took so large a portion of his Eclogues, 
appears on a comparison of the Simaotha of Theocritus, Idyll . 2, 
who, being deserted by Delphis, (c#) lies awake at night tossing 
and restless when everything in the world but herself is sleep- 
ing, vs. 38 : 

7)vi$€ <riyrj fi€V irovros, (Tiyuivn 5’ or yrcu* 
a 5* e/to ov (Tiyrj ffrtpvcov cvroffdcv avia ;* 

who, (A), continues to entertain an unabated passion for the 
wretch who has mined her, vs. 40 : 

a\\* ciri Tyva rro era Karaidojxai , os jme ra\aivav 
avri yvvaitcos tOvjKc KaKav nai airapdevov r}/xrv ;f 


* 4 . 522 : 

“ nox crat, et pkicidum curpebant fossa soporrni 
corpora per terras, silvaeque et saeva quiorant 
aequora; quum medio volvuntur sidera lapsu, 
quum tacct omnis ager, pecudos, pictaequc volucres, 
quaeque lacus late liquidos, quacque aspera dumis 
rura tenent, somno positae sub nocte silenti 
(lenibant curas, et corda oblita laborum). 
at non infelix animi Phoenissa; neque unquam 
solvitur in somnos, oculisve aut pectore noctcni 
aceipit : ingeminant curae*; rtirsusque resurgens 
saevit amor, magnoquo irarum fluctuat aestu,” 


a notable example of the much which Virgil was so fond of making, and knew so 
well how to make, out of little. 


t 4. 314 : 


. . . “ per ego has laerymas dextramque tuam, tc 
(quando aliud mihi iam miscrae nihil ipsa reliqui), 
per connubia nostra, per inccptos hymenaeos ; 
si bene quid de te merui, fuit aut tibi quidquam 
dulce meum, miserere domus labentis, et istam, 
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■who, («?), sends messages to him begging him to have pity on 

her, and come to her, and not leavo her yet, vs. 96 : 

/ 

iratrav *x €l A 4 * to \aivav o M vvSios' oAAo /noKowa 
rrtpr)(Tov iron ray T ijuayijroio ira\ai(TrpaV 
rijufi yap Qotrrf, rrjvei 8e ot a$v Ka0i}<r0ai. 

ftrjirei Ka viv eovra p.a0rjs /xovoy, a<fv\a vcutrov 
K(t<p on H£tp.ai0a rv Ka\€i, Kat a (pay to ro5e j * 

who, (a), in a paroxysm of grief and anger does not know where 
to begin the story of her wrongs, vs. 64 : • 

vvv $ri fxovvT] eoaro iro0*y rov epwra haxpvaw ; 

*K nvos ap£a)fxat ; ns fioi kokov ayayc rovro ; f 

who, (e), seeks out witches, vs. 90 : 

kcu cs nyos ovk €TT€pa<ra ; 
rj iroias c\tiroy ypaias 8o/iov , ans t7ra$ey ; 
aAA* 7{ s ov$ey f\a<ppoy’ o 8f xpoyos ayvro (ptvyuv ; .{. 

and, (f), makes use of incantations, vs. 10 : i«ui> St vtv (k 
O vtu tv KaraOvao/uat ; vs. 159: vvv ptv toi<; tpiXrpoic ko raBvaopai; 


and 412: 


* 4. 420 : 


t 4. 371 » 
t 4. 483 : 


oro, si quis adlnic prccibus locus, exue merit cm. 
te propter Libycac gentes Nomadumque tyranni x 
oderc ; infensi Tyrii : te propter cundem 
cxstinctus pudor, et, qua sola sidcra adibam, 
fama prior. Cui :ne moribundam deseris, hospes i 
hoc solum nomen quoniam do coniuge restat 

improbe amor, quid non mortalia pectora cogis! 
ire iterura in lacrymas, iterum tentare prccando 
cogitur, et supplcx animos submittcre amori.” 

. , . “miserae hoc tamcn unum 
exscquere, Anna, mihi : solam nam perfidus illo 
tc colere, arcanos etiam tibi credere sensus ; 
sola viri mollcs aditus, ct tempora noras* 
i, soror, atque hostem supplex affare superbum : 

. • . extremum hoc miserae det munus amanti : 
cxspectet facilemque fugam ventosque ferentes." 

tf quae quibus anteferam ?** 

44 hinc mihi Massylae gentis monstrata sacerdos, 
Hesperiduin templi custos, epulasque draconi 
quae dabat et sacros servabat in arbore ramos, 
spargens humida mella soporiferumque papaver.” 
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vs. 3: cue tov tfiov (3apvt> ovra <pt\ov KaraOvoofiai avSpa;* who, 
(tf), invokes Hecate, vs. 14 : 

T£>tcara BatrirArjn, k at es reAos aju/uiy onaSei 
(papjuatca ravr* epSoura x € P fl0t/a ' A t7 7 T6 rt K ipKas 
H7IT9 n Mr jdfias jurjre £avdas riept/urjSas ;f 

who, (ft), sprinkles the salt and meal on the fire, vs. 18 : 

a\<pira roi irparov irvpi raKeraf aAA* ermra<r<re i 
&€<frv\i. SuAaia, tea ras <f>pepas eKiceicoraffai ; 
rj pa ye rpi fivcapa kcu rip entxapfia rervyfiai ; X 

(#), as if they were the bones of Delphis, vs. 21 : 

7ra<rcr’ a/xa kcu Aeye ravr a’ ra Ae\<pi$os oerrea iracrcu ; § 

and, ( J ), whose vegetable Mppomanes produces the very effects, 
vs. 48 : 

nnrojxapes cpvrop e<rn reap * A pKatri' ru 5* evi ira <rai 
Kai nuAoi fiaiuop rai av' copea kcu Boat uriro i. 
us Kat Ae\<f> iv iSoi/ui, Kai es roSe Sujua rrepatrai 
/xoipojxepu iKe\os Anrapas eKroffde 7raXat<rrpar, 

for the production of which the animal hippomancs is employed 
by Dido. || 

How, indeed, could it be otherwise ? or how were it possible 
that a poet the latter half of whose eighth eclogue is little else 
than a translation of the Simaetha of Theocritus into Latin, a 
poet who, in his account of the directions given by Dido to her 


* 4. 492 : 

“ testor, cara, deos ct tc, germana, tuumquo 
dulce caput, magicas invitam acqngier artes.” 

f 4. 609 : 

“ nocturnisque Hecate triviis ululata per urbes, 
ot Dirae ultriccs, ct di morientis. Elisae, 
accipitc hacc.” 

% 4. 617: 

H ipsa mola mnnibusquo piis altaria iuxta 
testatur moritura deos.’* 

§ 4.600: 

“ non potui abreptumjlivellere corpus, et undis 
spargere? ” 

|| 4. 515 : 

“ quaeiitur et nascentis equi de frontc revulsus 
et matri praereptus amor. ,J 
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sister to collect Aeneas’s clothes and place them on the pyre to 
he burnt along with his effigy (4. 495 : 

. . . “ arma viri, thalamo quao fixa reliquit 

irnpius, exuviasque oinncs, leetumque iugalcm, 
quo perii, superimponant : abolero nefandi 
cnneta viri raonumenta iubet monstratque sacenlos "), 

uses, mutatis niutondis } the very words used by Amaryllis in tho 
latter half of that eclogue when she is burying under tho thresh- 
old the clothes of Daphnis along with his effigy ( Ed, 8, 01 : 

“ has olim exuviae mihi perfidus ille reliquit 
pignora eara sui : quae nunc ego limine in ipso, 
terra, tibi inando”) 

should not have had Simaetha and the latter half of his 
own eighth eclogue vividly present to his mind when drawing 
the portrait of his unhappy “ Phoeni8sa ,, ? Nor is it only the 
heroine of his Aeneid our author decks out like the shepherds 
.and shepherdesses of his Eclogues, with finery found in the 
treasury of Theocritus ; even the hero himself has a share. His 
mind is “ celer ” (4. 285 : 

“ atque animum nunc line cclemn , nunc diviilit ilfuc”), 

as the mind of Simaetha’s faithless lover is raxivoc, vs. G : 

7j pa oi a\\a 

W X €T * *X WV 0 T ’ Epws t a% iv as Qpevas a r A <f>pofiiTa; 

Ho is as hard-hearted, as little pins, as little moved by any kindly 
affection (4. 369 : 

“ num fletu ingem uit nostro ? num lamina flexit ? 
num lacrimas victus dedit, aut miseratus amantem est : 

as the same obdurate Delphis, vs. 112 : 

iccu ft* f<riZo)v weropyos , «iri x^ ovos ofip.ara trrj^as 

€f«T* €irt K\ivrn)pi kou t(o/x€Vos <paro fxvdov. 

And on his landing at Cumae he separates with Achates from 
the rest of his companions and goes away to a distance in search 
of the temple of Apollo and the Sibyl’s cave, leaving his fellow- 
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travellers engaged in providing fire and water (6. 5 : 

. . . “iuvenum manus omicat ardens 

littus in Hesporium ,* quaerit pars semina flammae 
abstrusa in venis silicis ; pars densa ferarum 
tecta rapit, silvas ; inventaquc flumina monstrat. 
at pins Aeneas arces, qnibus altus Apollo 
praesidet, hoiTendaeque procul secreta Sibyllne, 
antrum immane, petit : magnam cui racntem animumquo 
Delius inspirat vates, aperitque futura. 
iatn subeunt Trivia? lucos, atque aurea tecta”), 

exactly as in Theocritus’s twenty-second Idyl, Castor and Pollux 
on their landing in Bebrycia leave their companion Argonauts 
engaged in providing fire and making their beds for the night, 
and go off apart and have their rencontre with Amycus, whom 
they find sitting at the foot of a rock beside a spring, vs. 30 : 

evOa fiia y iroAAoi Kara k\i/j.cuco 5 afx<porepwv €$ 

T<nx<av avtipes e&aivov I rjcrovtris arro vaos. 

€K&avT€S 5’ em diva fiaQvv kcu wrjve/xov cucrrjv 
evvas 5' ecrropvvvro irvpeia re x t P <ril ' evoapxav. 

KcKfTOop 5’ CUO\OTTU)\OS O T* OlVUTCOS UoXvfievKrjs 
a/jupu) epripLa(t<rKOv airotrXayxd^res eraipwv, 
ito,vron\v ev opei drjev/xevoi aypiov v\ av. 
evpov 5* aevaov Kpava v vi to \urcraSi icerpt) 
vdan icerr\rjdviav aKrjpara i. 

His Aeolus is promoted to sit at the table of the gods (1. 83 : 
“ tu das epulis accumbere divum ”) as the Ptolemy Lagides and 
Alexander of the Sicilian poet are promoted, Idyll . 17. 16 : 

rijvov kcu ficucapecrfft irarrjp o/xori/iov eOrjKc v 

adavarots, kcu oi XP V(T€0S Bo/jios ev Atos oikw 

SeS/uijrar icapa $* avrov A \e£av$pos <pi\a eiSccs 

eUpiaet, TTeptfcucri fiapvs 0eos aioKopurpas. 

avna $’ Hpcuc\r)os eSpa Kevravpotpovoio 

itipvrcu , trrepeoio reroy/xeva «£ atia/xavros. 

ev$a <rv v oAA oktiv 6a\ tas ovpaviSaur iv, » 

Xcupwv viwvtav irepuacriov vumoktiv, 

orn cr<peu>v KpoviSas fxe\ecvv efeiAero yrjpas, 

aBavarot ftc Ka\evvrai eoi veiroSes yeyactres. 
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AT REGINA G RAVI IAMDUDUM SAUCIA CURA 
VULNUS ALIT VENIS ET CAECO CARP1TUR TGNI 


“ Saucii esse, minus habere , sive alere, quod vei'bum perpetuita- 
tera quandam significat, dicuntur amantes, vel amaro incipien- 
tes, quippe sagittis Cupidinis fixi. Venis, in venis: quippo 
proditur ilia animi aftectio commotis venis sivo concitationo 
sanguinis,” Wagner (1861). Not only not the meaning, but 
not even near the meaning. Alere is not “habere, cum qua- 
dam significatione perpetuitatis,” but nutriro; nutrimenta, 
alimenta dare; to nourish, to feed. Dido not only has the 
wound, but nourishes it, feeds it (comp. Soph. Philoct. 31 2 : 

cr os toS’ ySij Sefcarop ep \ifiu re kcu 

kokoku fro&Kwp ri)P aSr)<f)ayop po<rop. 

Com. Nep. Attic. 21 : “ id vos ignorare nolui ; nam mild stat, 
alere morbum desinere”) ; and venis is not “ in venis,” but cum 
venis; her venae, the blood of her venae (her heart’s blood), 
being the food which she gives the wound, the aliment of the 
wound. Dido vulnus aLit venis, nourishes the wound not in 
but with her veins, exactly as the “ vitula,” Ed. 3. 30, “binos 
alit ubere foetus,” nourishes her calves not in, but with, her 
udder. See also Auct. Dial, de clar. Oral. 3G : “ Magna eloquen- 
tia, sicut flamma, materia alitur , et motibus excitatur, et urendo 
clarescit.” This alere, Tpzfy&iv, either of Love himself, or of 
the wound of Love, or of the fire of Love, is of the most fre- 
quent occurrence with the poets, as Epigr. Meleagri, Anthol. 
Pal 5. 176 : 

Sfipos Epus, Setpos. n de ro ir\eop, t\v ira Kip etirv, 
tea i va\tP, oifxaifap icoWaxt, “ deiyos E pus” ; 

17 yap o irais tovtokti ye\a , sat trvKva KaKitrOeis 
Tjderar rjp d' eu r« \oidopa, sat rpe<perat 

[is nourished even with XotSopa, grows fat and thrives even on 
Ao t$opa]. Servius praises our author for a double reference, in 
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saucia and vulnus to the tela, in igni to the f acula of Cupid. 
“Bene alludit ad Cupidiuis tela, ut paulo post ad faculam ; ut: 
et caeco carpitur igni.” Unless, however, I very much 
mistake, the reference is both more simple and more direct, 
not to the tela and the facula of Cupid, but solely to the fire 
of the wound which Dido has received, viz., from the fiery shaft 
of Cupid. Compare Epigr. of Philodomus, Anthol- . Pal . 5. 12,'+ : 

aAA’ tjSt) Ooa ro£a veoi dt)yov<Tiv E pwrcs, 

At KTlSlKT], KCU TTVp TU<f)€TCU €jKpU(plOy. 

(pevywfxiv, Svcrepcores, tc os j3 eAos ovk cir i vevprj* 
juavris eyw /meyaXrjs avriKa irvpKaiK)s . 

Epigr. Asclepiadae, ibid. 5. 189 : 

• ov yap e peer a 

Ku7 rpis, avirjpov 5’ €K tt up os tjkc /3eAos. 

Epigr. Meleagri, ibid. 5. ISO : 

rt favov tt fipoToXoiyos Epoos ra Trvpnruoa ro£a 
tfoAAei. . . . 

Epigr. Leonidae, ibid. 0. 188 : 

ovk aSt/cew tov Epcora. y \ vkvs fiaprvpofiai avrrjv 
KuirpiV PeftArj/bLai S' €K So Aiov Kcpaos , 

Kcu nas T€<ppovjmai‘ dcpjuov S' €iri depfua taAAft 
arpanrov , Aw<f>a S' ovS '* ocrov lofioAwv. 

Apoll. Rhod. 3. 286 : 

)3eA os S' eveSa tero Kovprj 
vepQtv vno KpaSirj <p\oyi nK€\ov. 

Yulnus, the (3e\og of Apollonius Rhodius (just quoted) ; of 
Aristaenetus, 1 . 16 : ovSsig srepog BiruTTarai rrjg *pi)G KapSiag to 
fieXog, u w trvye iravrwg o rpiooag' (interpreted by Stephens, 
in voce fieXo g, “ cordis mei vulnus”) ; and of Heliodor. 8. p. 318 
(as quoted by Bastius and Aristaenet. ubi supra) : to tpiXraTn to 
psv /3i\og [vulnus] rovpov eyvtoicag. The fault, therefore, if 
any, in the prima facie heterogeneous mixture, saucia, vulnus, 
igni, is not Virgil^ but the myth’s. See Rem. on “ cingere 
flamma,” 1. 673, and compare Eurip. Hippol . 38 (of Phaedra) : 

tvravBa Sri crrtvovffa, Kb.Kirvnkyiyix*vri 
Ktvrpois epeoros 17 roAatv*, anoWvrai 
criyri, 
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where we have in KaKinTrXnyiiBvn the saucia, in K£yrpo*c spuror 
the vulnus, in arevovaa and raXatv * the gravi cur a, and in 
anoXXvrai oiyi\ as near an approach as may ho without the 
actual mention of fire to the caeco carpitur igni of out text. 

Venis, not in her veins , hut with her veins , i.e., with her Wood . 
Her blood is sot on fire, inflamed. Comp. Ciris, 16 J : 

4 ‘ quae simul ac venis hausit sitiontibus iff nan, 
ut validum pcnitus concodit iu ossa furorem.” 

liven an ordinary wound produces inflammation ; how much 
more a wound inflicted by Cupid’s red-hot arrow ! 

Caeco carpitur igni is the variation of the theme vulnus 
alit venis — igni (the fire kindled by the wound) answering to 
vulnus (the wound which kindles the fire) ; carpitur (expres- 
sive of the wasting or consumption of Dido by the fire of the 
ivound) answering to alit (expressive of the growth or thriving 
of the wound, exactly proportional to the wasting it produces) ; 
and caeco (signifying the secret, unseen nature of the fire) 
answering to venis (the blood not seen to be on fire because 
hidden in the interior of the body). There is thus a direct re- 
ference in caeco to venis, in carpitur to alit, aipl in igni to 
vulnus, and the passage affords a perfect example of theme and 
variation. Compare Lucan, 8. 777 (of the burning of the corpse 
of Pompey the Great) : 

“ carpitur, et lentum dcstillat Magnus in ignem, 
tab© foycns bustum,” 

where not only have we the identical carpitur of our text, 
“bustum” corresponding to vulnus, “tabe” to venis, and 
“ fovens” to alit, but the same contrast between “ carpitur ’ 
and “fovens” as in our text between carpitur and alit. 

Caeco, hidden , that does not show , or reveal itself. Comp. 
Shakesp. Twelfth Night , 2. k ' 

Duke. “ And what’s her history ? 

Viola. “ A blank, my lord. She [Viola] never told her love, 
but let concealment , like a worm i’ the bud, 
foed on her damask cheek,’ ’ 

where we have the usual incorrectness — shall I say of Shake- 
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speare, or of poets? — it not being eoneealment, but the love 
which is concealed, which feeds on the cheek. Our author is 
more correct ; Dido, wounded by the fiery dart, is consumed by 
the fire. 

Carpitur igni. — T he fire is still smouldering, has not yet 
broken out in open conflagration ; therefore Dido carpitur 
icni. See Georg . 3. 215 (of the bull) : 

il carpit cnim vires paullatim, irnVque viclendo 

fexnina.'* 

« 

Carpitur. — Is gradually gnawed away, wasted , or consumed , 
exactly as Lucan, 8. 777, quoted above, of the tedious consump- 
tion of the corpse of Pompoy the Great in a weak and insuffi- 
cient funeral fire. This force of gradually , by successive steps , bit 
by bit , adheres closely to carp ere in all its various applications: 
“ carpere vitales auras,” to breathe — to consume the air , viz., by 
successive respirations ; “ carpere viam,” to consume the road , 
viz., by successive steps ; “ carpere somnos,” to sleep , to con- 
sume sleep , viz., by continuing to sleep on from moment to 
moment ; “ carpere pensum,” to consume one 9 s task , i.e., to make 
it less and less every moment by gradually performing or going 
through it; “carpere herbam,” to graze , i.e., to crop the grass 
mouthful by mouthful. 

Cura. — Amor viewed from the dark side, i.e., as a pain 
rather than a pleasure. It is exactly the Greek jueArjjua, used 
similarly for tpwg, as Eumatkius, 5.19: X<jpuvr\ napOeve, pn\rifia 
tfiov, (jxjjQ epuov o (pOaX/iwv, 7 nryij poi <rra£ ovaa ptXiTOQ, op(3ps 
Xapiratv. Epigr. Tymnae, Anthol. Pal . 7 . 199 : 

opvsov w Xapuriy p* }xt\r)fxtvQV' w vapopoiov 
a\Kvo<rw toy tfoy <p$oY/oy i<ro>orap.€yoy 
r)pira<rdr)s> if. 
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QUUM SIC UNANIMAM ALLOQUITUR MALE SANA SOROREM 
ANNA SOROR QUAE ME SUSPENSAM INSOMNIA TERRENT 
QUIS NOVUS HIC NOSTRIS SUCCESSIT SEDTBUS IIOSPES 
QUEM SESE ORE FERENS QUAM FORTI PECTORE KT ARMIS 
CREDO EQUIDEM NEC VANA FIDES GENUS ESSE DEORtJM 
DEGENERES AN1MOS TIMOR ARGUIT HEU»QU1BUS ILLE 
IACTATUS FAT IS QUAE BELLA EXHAUSTA CANEBAT 


1 7 AM. LECT. 

forti I Vat., Rom., Pal., 3Ied . , St. Gall. Ill Servius (cod. Drcsd.); 
P. Manut. ; D. Heins.; X. Heins. (1670, 1738); Phil.; Heyne; Brunck ; 
Wagn. (ed. Heyn., ed. 1861) ; Lad. ; Haupt; Itibbeck. 

foktis III Wakef. 


Unanimam, (TVjtK^pova , ofiotypovouaav, as Aescli. Ayani. 109 : 

onus A \cuuv tidpovov Kparos EAA aSos rjfias 1 

£vfi<ppova raycLV , 

mfxirci crvv Sopt kcli x«P‘ npaxTopi Qovpios opvis 
T (VKpil)' eir’ aiav. 

Dion. Cass. 72. 5 : peyaXrjv yap et\o v So^au twi natdtiu koi irri 
arparriyia teat opofftpoav vrj icai nXovrit). Compare also A rn. 
V. 828 : " Concordes animae.” 

Quae me suspensam insomnia terrent? — Insomnia ter- 
rent is the true reading, and Servius’s doubt (“ terret et ter- 
rent legitur ; sed si terret legerimus, insomnia erit rig ilia”), 
and romponiu8 SabiiWs positiveness (“ ego vero insomnia 
terret, i. <?., vigilia ”) f and Schiller’s translation (“ach! welchc 
zweifel sind’s die echlaflos mich durchbohren”!), are so many 
wanderings from the Virgilian thought, which is not that Dido 
was terrified by wakefulness (for wakefulness never terrifies), 
but that she was terrified by dreams, visions in sleep, sv-virvta, 
of which word ix-somnia is the Ijatin translation and precise 
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equivalent. Accordingly, in one of the originals after which 
Yirgil has .painted the whole passage (Apoll. Ehod. 3. 636), it 
is expressly ovu pot : 

Set\rj tyuy, oiov p.€ fiapeis *<po/3r)0‘av oyapoi. 
hatiia, fxrj ficya $tj rt (pepr) kolkov rjSe Kt\€v$os 
i ipctwjr rrepi fxoi £ciyco tppeyes ricpeOoyraiy 

and in the other (Eurip. Hoc . 69) (see Kem. on Aon. 3. S+8&), 
(j)a<Tfxa<Ttv : 

ri 7TOT* atpOJACU GVVVXOS OVTCD 

Sei/juKTi, (paor jiao' iv ; 

Compare also Aen. 6. 897 : 

“ seel falsa ad caelum mittunt Insomnia Manes.’* 

Tacit. Amah 11. U : “ Ulud haud amhigitur, qualicunque in- 
sonmio ipsi fratrique perniciem ill at am.” Ammian. 23. 3 : “hie 
Iuliani quiescentis animus, agitatus imomniis , eventurum triste 
aliquid praesagiebat.” Sil. 10. 354 : 

“ ast ubi, per taciturn al lapsus [Somnus] tentoria prima 
Jlarcaei petiit iuvenis, quatit inde soporas 
devexo capiti pennas, oculisque quietcra 
irrorat, tan go ns Lethaca tempora virga. 
exerccnt rabidam truculenta insomnia mentom.” 

Sy nesius Dc Imomniis : “ atqui si futurorum praesaga sint in- 
somnia, risaqne ca quae dormientibus obiieiuntiir , eorum quae 
revera contingent significationom continent,” &c. 

A right understanding of the word insomnia, placed in this 
prominent position at the commencement of the book, and 
forming the subject of Dido’s first passionate exclamation to 
her sister, is essential to the right understanding of almost the 
whole of the subsequent drama. A decided colour, if I may so 
say, is thrown on the picture by this first stroke of the pencil, 
and carefully maintained through the whole, even to the last 
finish. In this fourth book of the Aeneid, as in Burger’s 
Leonora , the first words are the key to the whole piece. As 

“ Lenore fuhr urn’s morgenroth 
empor aus schweren traumcn,” 
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so Dido after a similar night (probably after the appearance o f 
her deceased husband to her in her sleep) flies early in the 
morning to her sister with the exclamation, quae me suspex- 
sam insomnia terrent ! what frightful- (I r anus I have had! I 
am so distracted I dorit know what to do. As, immediately 
following Leonora’s dreadful dreams, and without other con- 
nexion than that best of all connexions, immediate sequence, 
comes her exclamation : 

“ bist untreu, Wilhelm, odor todt ? 
wic lan go willst du saumcn * 

so, immediately following Dido’s exclamation of horror at her 
dreams, conies, witliout other introduction or connexion, their 
subject-matter: quis novus me iiospes, &c. The vehemence 
of Dido’s expressions all through her address to her sister, and 
especially her tremendous oath or adjuration, sed miiii vku 
tellus, etc., are thus satisfactorily explained. In her distress 
and agitation between (suspknsam) the impulses of her passion 
on the one hand and the terrific (terrent) warnings of her 
dreams on the other, and fearing that the strength of her pas- 
sion might overcome both her own sense of propriety and the 
warnings conveyed to her from the dead, or on thd part of the 
dead, through her dreams, she endeavours to strengthen the 
weakness of her resolution to obey the warnings and conquer 
her passion, by an oath expressed in the strongest language 
which it was possible even for Virgil to put into her mouth, 
and then, the next moment (her passion conquering both her 
resolution and her oath), bursts into tears. 

The answer of Anna, 

ID CIXEREM Al’T MAXES CllEDIS Cl’UARE SEl’ULTOS ? 

goes to confirm the above views ; there being in these words, 
as I think, besides their plain and acknowledged meaning, a 
special reference to the frightful dreams which Dido had under- 
stood to manifest the displeasure of the Manes at her new affec- 
tion ; as if Anna had said “ Go on with your purpose, and 
don’t mind the dreams which you erroneously suppose the 
offended Manes to have sent you. Can you, indeed, believe 
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that your new love is any affair of theirs ? that a former hus- 
band, once he is dead and buried, cares whether his widow 
marries again or not?” I am the more inclined to think that 
there is a reference in the word manes to the insomnia of Dido, 
on account of the express connexion of “insomnia” {always, as 
far as I know, used by the Romans in a bad sense ; compare 
Sil. Ttal. 10. 358 : 

“ exereent rabidam trucuUnta insomnia mcntcxn ; ” 

and Tibull. 3. 4. 1 : * 

“ dii meliora feranl, noc sint insomnia vcra, 

quae tulit extrema pessima nocte quies! ”) 

with “ Manes ” by Yirgil himself, Aen. 6. 597, from which it 
appears that it was the special province of the Manes to send 
insomnia. Compare also Dido’s threat (vss. 384, ct seqq.) 
that, when she is dead and with the Manes, she will haunt 
Aeneas “ignibus atris.” 

As here in the first scene, so all through, Dido’s part in the 
drama is deeply tinged with the fine colouring of superstition. 
Following the advice of her sister, she proceeds immediately to 
the temples of the gods, and seeks there for favourable omens 
to neutralise the bad omens of the insomnia : “ principio de- 
lubra adeunt,” &c. ; later, she threatens Aeneas that her ghost 
will haunt him after her death ; and still later, when she has 
taken the resolution to kill herself, she sees the sanotified wine 
turn into blood, hears the ominous hooting of the owl, the 
voice of her dead husband calling to her out of the private 
chapel she has consecrated to his memory in her palace, and 
again has her frightful visions — dreams that Aeneas is pursuing 
her, and that, alone and deserted of all, she is wandering 
through deserts in search of her Tyrians; and finally, when 
she lias actually prepared her funeral pyre, has recourse to the 
various magical incantations enumerated at verse 510. 

A further confirmation of the above explanation, viz., that 
Dido, in the words quae me suspknsam insomnia terrent, 
refers to her dead husband having appeared to her in her sl§ep 
and warned her not to have anything to do with Aeneas, may 
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be found in Tacit. Ann. 1. 65, where that writer, having in- 
formed us that the Roman general, Caeeina, had been terrified by 
a dream, “ducemque terruit dira quies” (words corresponding 
exactly with Dido’s quae me suspensam insomnia terrent), 
proceeds immediately with the explanation : “ nam Quinctilium 
Yarum sanguine oblitum et paludibus emersum cernero et 
audire visus est velut vocantem,” &c. Compare also (verse 351) 
the account given by Aeneas himself of the froquent terrific 
warnings he had had from his father Anchises in his dreams : 

li mo patris Anchisae, quotics humentibus umbris 
nox operit terras, quoties astTa ignea aurgunt, 
admonet in somnis et turbida terret imago 

and observe the exact parallelism, “ ‘ in somnis turbida terret 
imago ” — insomnia terrent. Compare, still further, Atossa’s 
relation to the Persian matrons of her husband Darius’s appear- 
ance to her the preceding night in a droam, Aesch. Pern. 17 h 
(ed. Schiitz) ; 

voWois /*€*/ aitt MKTfpoiK ovtipatr i 
£vi/ei/x a<p * OVTTfp, &c. 


Also Stat. Theb . 9. 622 (Atalanta, referring to heir frightful 
dreams) : “quid trepidae noctes somnusque minauturP” Ami 
Ovid, Met. 9. U73 : 

“ nio miseram ! tacitae quid vult sibi noctis imago ? 
quam nolim rata sit! cur hacc ogo somnia vidi 'i ” 


Suspensam. — “Ornate adiectum, ad metum pertinet,”IIeyno. 
No comment at all had been better. Heyne did not understand 
the word. Suspensam is literally (impended, in mspeme ; indi- 
cates one having advanced so far, and there remaining afraid or 
unwilling to go further, but ready to go on as soon as the doubt, 
or difficulty shall have been removed. It is precisely in order 
that t his state of doubt and difficulty, this suspense, occasioned 
by her terrifying dreams, may be removed, that she applies to 
her sister. Compare 2. 114 : 


“ mxpcnxi Eurypylum scitatum oracula Phoebi 
mittimus ” 


39 
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[suspended ; having advanced so far, but stopped there, and 
afraid to go farther, on account of the ominous thunders] ; and 
Quint. Curt. 3. 10 [25] : “ Alexander ante prima signa ibat, 
identidoin manu suos inhibens ; ne snspensi , acrius ob nimiam 
festinationem concitato spiritu, capesserent bellum [praelium J ” 
[*.<?., that they might not by too great haste lose their breath, 
and so arrive on the edge of battle in a suspended state — q . d. 9 
compelled to remain where they had arrived, and unable to 
advance another step until they had first stopped and drawn 
breath and rested]. ' 

Quam fokti pectore et arm is! — “Ut etiam ab Ilioneo haec 
audiorat, dicente : i quo iustior alter nec pietate fuit nee bollo 
maior et armis,”’ Servius. “ Wio beherzt und tapfer in wafTon,” 
Yoss. An erroneous interpretation, of which I am sorry to have 
been the advocate in my Adrermr. Virgil . Quam forti peutork 
et armis is spoken of Aeneas’s personal appearance, not of his 
courage and deeds of arms, (I), because the impression made 
on Dido by Aeneas’s personal appearance is not sufficiently 
enunciated by the half verse quam sese ore ferens, the full 
enunciation of that impression requiring besides the mention of 
the face, at least that of the chest and shoulders also. (*), be- 
cause Aeneas’s courage and deeds of arms are sufficiently enun- 
ciated immediately afterwards in words occupying a verse and 
a-half : 

HJ5U QUIBUS ILLS 

I ACT AT US TATIS ! QUAE BELLA EXHAUST A CANEBAT ! 

( 3 ), because the inference in the next verse that Aeneas was of 
divine origin should be drawn not at all from the account given 
by Aeneas of himself, an account which, for aught Dido knew 
to the contrary, might be either grossly exaggerated or wholly 
false, but solely from the impression made on her by his per- 
sonal look and bearing ; exactly as from the impression made 
on him by the beauty of her features and the sweetness of her 
voice Aeneas himself had at once recognised the huntress whom 
he met in the wood to be a goddess : “ 0, d6a certe, namque 
haud tibi vultus mortalis, nec vox hominem sonat.” If such 
were the premises from which such a conclusion was properly 
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drawn by Aeneas, a cool calculating man, how much move 
surely were they the premises from which such a conclusion 
was drawn by Dido, au uninstructed, highly impulsive and im- 
passioned woman ! Men, women, and children, civilized and 
uncivilized alike, wo are all of us physiognomists (St at. Ach'd! . 
1.366: 

. . . “ noc turba pianuu 

Scyriadum cessat nimio do fi go re vim 
virgin is ora novae, quantum cervice comisquo 
eminent, quantmnquo liumcros ac pootora fundat 

• 

and tho conclusions we draw respecting the unseen from the 
seen of the individual are sometimes naive enough. For ex- 
ample, a Siamese ambassador to tho court of Queen Victoria 
says, in a pamphlet published by him on his return to his own 
country : “ One cannot but be struck with the aspect of the 
august Queen of England, or fail to observe that she must bo 
of pure descent from a race of goodly and warlike kings and 
rulers of the earth, in that her eyes, complexion, and, above 
all, her bearing, are thoso of a beautiful and majestic white 
elephant” (Anna Ilarriette Leonowens, “ The English Gover- 
ness at the Siamese Court,” eh. 10. Lond. Trubner & Co. 1870). 
( 4 ), because broad chest and shoulders form a primeval part of 
the ideal of the hero, demigod, and even of the god, as Hesiod, 
Scut . Here. 73 (of Hercules) : 

K€luo) yap fj.eya\rj T€ @iri kui X €l P f5 a ^ 7rTot 

WfJLOOV €7TC<pUK0V €71 VI (TTl&CtpOKJl fASKfiTVlV. 

Horn. II. 2. U7H (of Agamemnon) : 

o/x/xara /cat K€<pa\T)V tKt\os Au repniK€pavvui> 

Apei 5f £<avr]v, <mpvov Flo ere tSaaivi . 

Heliod. Aetiiiop . 7. 10 : 6 yivw<jKU)’ ttyi) 6 rov veavtav’ [Theage- 
nemj rj ypav?. ‘ evpuG nc rjv ra <rren va kcu to vq wpov c, kqi 
tov av\eva opOtov tccu tXevOepov virep rovq aXXovg atprov t koi 
tig Kopv<pt}v rove awavTac v7rep£X IU)V 9 > ^ c * Horn. 3.193 (of 
Ulysses) : 

pLcitav p.fv KtfpaKTi Aya pupLVovos ArpetSao, 

« vpvrcpos 5* (*> fxo i <x i v ids (jrepvounv tfeatiai. 

38 « 
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Id. Od. 18. 68 (also of Ulysses, who has stripped himself in 
order to box with Irus) : 

. . . <pavev 8e oi cvpees co/xoi 

ffrridca rt crrtfiapot rc fipax^yss» 

Yal. Flace. 2. 485 (Hesione addressing Hercules and admiring 
his great chest and shoulders) : 

“ vorum o iam redcunt Phry gibus si numina, tuque 
illo ados, auguriis promisse ct sorte dcorum ; 

annue, raeque, precor, defeetaquc Pcrgama monstris 
eripe ; namquo potcs. ncque onim tam lata videbam 
pectora , Ncptunus muros cum iungoret astris ; 
ncc tales humeros pharetramque gerebat Apollo.” 

Id. 1. 433 (apostrophizing Meleager) : 

1 at tibi collectas solvit iam fibula vestes, 
ostenditque humeros fortes , spatiumqne snperhx 
pectoris , Herculeis aequum, Meleagre, lacertis.” 

Claud. Scxt. Cons. Honor. 560 : 

1 conspicuas turn flore genas, diademate crinem, 
membraque gemmato trabeae viridantia cinctu, 
et fortes humeros et certatura Lyaeo 
inter Erytbraeas surgentia colla smaragdos 
mirari sine fine nurus.” 

Grat. Falisc. 274 (of a dog) : 

. . . “ validis turn surgat pictus ab armis 

quod magnos capiat motus, magnisque supersit.’ ’ 

Shakesp. Cymbeline> 6 : 

“ a headless man ! — the garments of Posthumus ; 

I know the shape of his log ; this is his hand, 
his foot Mercurial, his martial thigh, 
the arms of Hercules 

And — I am indebted to Mr. Conington for the quotation — 
Tennyson, Idylls of the King (Enid, contemplating her sleeping 
husband) : 

“ o noble breast, and all -puissant arms ! ” 
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( 3 ), because, Yenus having taken especial care that Aeneas 
should at his presentation to Dido resemble a god not merely 
in countenance but in bust (“ os Ziumerosque deo similis”), it 
would have been not a little remarkable, had Dido been struck 
by the former only and taken no notice at all of the latter. 
(®), because Virgil’s writing is not usually of that concise terse 
kind in which two only loosely related subjects are treated 
of in two halves of one and the same verse (on this occasion 
Aeneas’s physical endowments in one half and Aeneas’s men- 
tal endowments in the other) but, on tile contrary, is usually 
of that full, roundod, and flowing kind in which both halves 
treat, if not of the same, at least of very closely related sub- 
jects, and the one half is the complement of the other ; that 
one subject, or those two closely related subjects, being on the 
present occasion Aeneas’s physical endowments, one principal 
one of which, viz., the boauty of his countenance, occupies the 
first half of the verse, and another principal closely related one 
of which, viz., his strength of chest and shoulder, occupies the 
other. (7), because not only is armi used by Virgil him- 
self elsewhere, and even by Tacitus, to signify the shoulders of 
a man [as Jen. 10. 73k (of Mezentius) : A 

“ obvius adversoque occurrit, aequo viro vir 
contulit, baud furto melior, Sed fortibus armin'* 

Am . 11. m : 

“ingcntcmque animis in gen tern corporo* et arnus 
deiicit Hermininm : nudo cui vertice fulva 
caesaries, nudique humeri, nee vulnera torrent : 
tantus in anna patet. latos Imic hasta per a rows 
acta tremit, duplicatque virum translixa dolore.*’ 

Tacit. Ilut. 1 . 36 : “ sed ut quemque adfluentium militum as- 
pexerant, prensare manibus, complecti armis , collocare iuxta, 
praeire sacramentum, modo imperatorem militibus, modo lin- 
peratori milites commendare”J, and “ forti pectore used by 
Catullus, JEpitfi. Pel. et Thetid. 339 , to signify his strong chest : 

“ naseetur vobis expers terroris Achilles, 
hostibus hand tergo, sed fort i pectore not us ; 

* “ Pectore, ” at iter of the (fudian.— Ribbeek. 
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but the two words pectus and armi, in the same ablative 
case, in the same position in the verse, and joined together by 
the same conjunction, et , are used by Valerius Flaccus, 4, 261 
(ed. Burra.), in a context in which they cannot by possibility 
mean bravery and deeds of arms , but must mean breast and 
shoulders : 


“ continuo ltebryx, Maloae velut arce fragosa 
turbo rapax, vix ora virura, vix tollere passus 
braebia, torrenti praocops agit undique nimbo, 
cursibus in^olvens : totaque immanis arena 
insequitur. vigil ille metu, cum peetore et armi* 
hue altemus et hue, semper cervico reducta, 
semper et in digitis, et summi pulvere campi, 
proiectusque redit . . . 


with which compare Iscan. de hello Troiano , !+. : 


“ celsa duci Priamo late surgentibus armi s 
efFulcit roseum cervix caput, ardua scribunt 
membra vimm,” 

and Lucan, 9. 829 : 


. . . “ velox currit per tela venenum, 

invaditquo manum, quam protinus ille retecto 
ense ferit, totoque simul demittit ab anno,” 

and Ovid, Met. 3 . 232 (of Actaeon, devoured by his own dogs) : 

“ prima Melanchaetes in tergo vulnera fecit ; 
proxima Theridamas ; Orcsitrophos haesit in anno ” 


a passage less terse and pointed than Ovid’s descriptions tisually 
are, unless the armus of the deer is also the armus of Actaeon. 
To all which arguments I should be inexcusable if I did not add 
finally, (8), the tradition that Aeneas was square-built (Dares 
Phrygius, cap. 12: “ Aeneam rufum, quadratum”), and that 
Dido’s attention had been particularly called to this peculiarity 
of his figure, even by Aeneas himself, 2. 721 : 

* * haec fatus, latos humeros subiectaque colla 
veste super fulvique insternor pelle leonis, 
succedoque oneri.” 
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Dido therefore does not, as supposed by Servius and Voss, 
admire Aeneas’s fine countenance and valorous deeds of arms, 
conclude him from both to be of divine origin, and then return 
to his valour and deeds of arms, but Dido admires Aeneas’s 
fine countenance and bust, concludes from both his divine ori- 
gin, and then admires his bravery so conformable to his divine 
origin. Nor was Dido’s conclusion so very unphysiol ogical 
as may perhaps appear at first blush — more than one eminent 
physiologist of these noi-dmnt more enlightened times having 
expressed an opinion that a fine bust is not less necessary 
to superior greatness of mind than to superior strength of 
body, a theory which, however it may have the air of novelty 
now-a-days, is shown by the myth of Hercules to have been no 
stranger to the ancient philosophical world. 

Fort i protore. — C ompare Ovid, Met. 2. 75 J (of Pallas) : 

“ ot tanto penitus t-mxit suspiria motti, 
ut pariter pectus, positanique in pect ore ford 
aogida concuteret.” 

Ibid. 11. Wl ■ 

“ ast iuvcnc* mlunmt ^ 

ordinibus geminis ad for da pectnra reruns. 

Credo kquidem, &c., . . . arguit.— “ Credo eiirn prolem 
deao esse, quandoquidem fortitude ac eonstantia in ferendis la- 
boribus ac periculis generosam ac divinam originem argtjit, 
Heyne; not porceiving that if Dido had so argued, her argu- 
ment had been a mere non seqmtur ; and that from no amount 
of courage and constancy exhibited by Aeneas could it be legi- 
timately concluded that he was the offspring of a goddess, far 
less that he was the offspring of the effeminate goddess Venus. 
But Dido argues better than the commentator, and her conclu- 
sion is not that Aeneas is the offspring of Venus or any other 
goddess, but that he is the offspring of the gods (genus esse 
deorum). Dido does not inquire, nor did it much concern her, 
whether it was of Venus or Mars, of Apollo or Mercury, lie was 
the offspring, but she has no doubt (xkc van a fides) of that 
which does concern her, that he was one of those gifted, nobh , 
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highly exalted mortals who were regarded as of divine origin 
(Sil. 15. 74: 

. . . “ tribuit namque ipsa minores 

hos terns natura deos ” ), 

her argument being that if he had been of that inferior degene- 
rate raoe which nature had condemned to Avernus (Sil. 15. 75 : 


. . . “ foodere certo 

degeneres tonebris animas damnavit Avernis ’ ’) 


he never could have* exhibited such courage, constancy, and 
magnanimity (degeneres animos Timor arguit). 

Genus deorum. — Compare 6. 835 : “ genus qui ducis 
Olympo 10. 228 : “ vigilasne, deinn gens , AeneaP” 8. 36 : 
“ o sate genic deum /” 11. 305 : 


<4 bellum importunum civos cum gents deorum 
invictisque viris gerimus ’* 


(where the compliment is extended from Aeneas to his whole 
army). 6. 322 : 


6. 125 : 


6. 129 : 


“ Anchisa generate, deum ecrtissima proles !” 

. . . ‘ ‘ sate sanguine divum 

Tros Anchisiade, facilis descensus A verm.” 

. . . ‘ ‘ pauci, quos aequus aniavit 

Iupiter, aut ardens evexit ad aethera virtue, 
dis geniti , potuorc.” 


QUAE BELLA EXHAUSTA CANEBAT ! — ExHAUSTA BELLA, wars 

fought out, fought until the enemy was no longer able to fight, 
completed. See Ovid, Met. 12. 161 : 

“ inque vicos adita atque exhausta pericula saepe 
commemorare iuvat.” 

Eurip. Med. 77 : 

air toXofjLccrd' ap\ u kokov Trpo<roi<rop*v 
vtov irnKcuw, trpiv rot* *%T)VT\t)Ktva.i. 

The expression is repeated by Nazarius, Paneg. Constantin . 37 : 
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“ quae tuum, Constantine maxime, mite pectus inundavit gra- 
tulatio, cui tan to intervallo videre filium licuit et videre victo- 
rem ! narravit utique [leg. ubique , Eyssenhardt] exhaust a bella y 
et hoc ad tuam gratiam, non ad sui ostentationem,” and in a 
modified form by Statius, Silv. 1.1.18: 

• . . “ exhaust is Martem non amplior arm is 

Bistonius portat sonipes.” 


17-23. 

POSTQUAM PRIMUS AMOR DKCEPTAM MORTE FKKJ5Iil.IT 
SI NON PKRTAESUM THAJ.AMI TAKDAEQUK FUISSKT 
HUIC UNI FORSAN rOTIJI SUCCUMBERE CULPA E 
ANNA FATEBOR ENIM MISERI POST FATA SYCHAEI 
CON I UG IS ET SPARSOS PRATERNA CAERE PENATES 
SOLUS HIC INFLEXIT SENSUS ANIMUMQUE LABANTEM 
IMPULIT AGNOSCO V ETEltlS VESTIGIA KLAMMER 


P()STQUAM PRIMUS AMOR DECEPTAM MORTE FEFELL1T. — “PRIMUS 

amor, maritus, ,, Servius. “Fefeli.it me, diuturnum scilicet con- 
iugium sperantem,” Wagner ( Praestab .). Does not the reader’s 
good taste revolt against this explanation, viz., that death cheated 
Dido by allowing her husband to live but a short time with her? 
Is it not plain that the meaning is that he cheated her not of the 
latter years of a married life, but of married life altogether, viz., 
by carrying off from her her affianced, her primus amor, before he 
became her husband ? Is it not certain that the intense feeling 
expressed in the words pertaesum thalami taedaeque is less 
properly the feeling of tho widow who has early lost her hus- 
band than of the bride who has lost her affianced before mar- 
riage P Where is there in the world the cloister that does not 
answer the question in the affirmative ? Nay, is not “deceptus 
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the very word used by the Latin Homer, 1. 71, to express the 
disappointment of Agamemnon compelled to return Chryseis 
“ intactam ” to her father : 


“ macrct; ct amissos deceptus luget atnores ” ? 


and who does not feel that it is but a sorry compliment Saint 
Ambrose pays to matrimony, whero, falling into the common 
error respecting the meaning of our text, ho writes ( Ilcxaihn . 
5. 9): “ turtur ubi fuerit iugalis proprii amissione viduata, per- 
taesum thalamos et nemen habet coniugii, oo quod primus amor 
fefellerit earn dileeti morte deceptain” ? 

Deceptam morte fee el lit, exactly as Claud. La us Serenae , 
167 : 


. . . “nam porfidus obiioo rcgis 

prodidit Ocnomai dceeptum Myrtilus axcm,” 


where “ perfhlus Myrtilus ” is the r rimes amor, “ prodidit” the 
fee ell it, “ deceptum” the deceptam, and “ obiice” tho morle 
of our text, and where the meaning is that the perfidious driver 
disappointed the chariot of Oenomaus (i.e., Oenomaus himself), 
by taking out the lynch-pin ; exactly as in our text tho meaning 
is, Sichaeus disappointed Dido by dying. Compare also Eurip. 
Med. U98 (Medea, speaking of her disappointment in her hus- 
band) : 

. . • cos parrjv K^xpcocrpeda 

kokov irpos avSpos, c\iri8av 5 ’ Tjpapropev, 


where there is no word corresponding to Virgil’s morte, because 
Medea is not disappointed by death, but by the bad treatment 
she received from her husband after marriage. 

Potui (vs. 19), precisely the English I could , i. e., I might be 
able to. 

Fraterna caede. — Cakde, the shed gore , the spilled blood. 
Compare 9. 818 : 

‘ ‘ et laetum sociis abluta caede rcmipil.” 


8. 695 : 
Sil. 13. 8 : 


. . . “ arva nova Neptunia caede rubescunt.” 


. . . 4 ‘die, o rui Lydia caede 

croveniTit stagna.” 
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Fr atern a. — “ Q,uam frater admiserat” Serving, Thiel, Caro. 
No; not by a brother, but of a brother; the yore of a murdered 
brother, i. e., of Sichaeus, tho brother (by his sister’s betrothal) 
of his murderer. It is not the murder but the fratricide which 
is insisted on. Therefore both pkxates and fratkrna, the 
family murder. Compare Liv. 40. 11 : “tollatur: non primus 
regnum fraterna caede petiero” [by fratricide]. Catull. Epith. 
Pel. 180 (Ariadne speaking of Theseus) : 

“ an pat-ris auxilium sperem? quemne ipsa reliqui, 
rcspcrsum iuvoncm fraterna caede secuta ?” 


[his brother’s gore], Hor. Epod. 7. 77: 

. . . “ acerba fata Romanos agunt, 

scelusquo fraternae necis . ” 

Ovid, Met. h- : 

“ quidquc furor valcat, Pcnthea caede satisque 
ac super ostondit ” 

[by the gore of Pentheus, by the murder of Pentiums ). Ovid, 
Met. 13. 1J+8 (Ulysses speaking) : ^ 

“ sod neque materno quod sum gene rosier ortu, 
nec mihi quod pater est fraterni sanguinis insons, 
proposita arma peto ’ ’ 

[guiltless of his brother’s blood], llor. Sat. 2. 5. 13 : 

“ qui quamvis periurua erit, sino genie, crucntus 
sanguine fraterna, fugitivus, no tamen illi 
tu comes exterior, si postulet, ire recuses.” 

Seneca, Troad. kk (of the death of Priam) : 

“ vidi exseerandum regiae caedis nefas” 

[the slaughter of the king]. Ovid, Met. 12. 21+0 (of the Cen- 
taurs fired by the death of a brother Centaur) : u ardescunt ger- 
mana caede bimembres.” Ibid. 7. 808: “ ferinao caedis [the 
killing of game]. Sil. 5. 344 : “ fraterni vulneris ” [brother’s 
wound]. Nep. Timol. 1 : “Ipse [Timoleon] non modo raanus 
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non attulit, sed ne aspioero quidem f rater num sanguinem voluit.” 
Horn. II. 9. 562 : 

. . . H pa [Althaea] dtoitn 

ttoAA* ax*ov(T '* rjparo Ka(Tiyvr\roio <povoio 

[her brothers’ murder, the murder of her brothers]. Epigr. 
Aristoph. ad Soph. Oed. T. 13 : AdUiov <povov [the slaughter of 
Laius]. Eurip. Hipp. 977 (ed. Musgr.) : 

koktjv ap’ axnrjv t/nropov fiiov \cyci s, 

€t 8v<r jueyfia <ri) ra <pi\rar wActrfv 

[not through thy hostility, but through hostility to thee, through 
hatred of thee]. Stat. Theb. 1 . J+02 : 

“ Olenius Tydcus ( fraterni sanguinis ilium 
conscius horror agit) eadein sub nocto sopora 
lustra terit ” 

[his brother’s blood]. And Virgil himself, Georg . 3. 517 : 

. . . “ it tristis arator, 

moerontem abiungens fraterna morte iuvencum, ,, 

with which compare 2. 584: “ foeminea in poena” [in the 
chastisement of a woman]. And so, no doubt, “ fraterno cri- 
mine,” Silius’s translation of our author’s fraterna caedk 
(1. 22: “pollutum fugiens [Dido] fratenw crimine regnum”) 
is not her [Dido’s] brother' a crime , but crime of a brother against 
a brother. 

The mistake of the commentators is the usual one, viz., that 
of taking the words too literally. Pygmalion and Siohaeus not 
being brothers, but only brothers-in-law, fraterna caede could 
not, they thought, be the murder of a brother , i. e., fratricide, and 
must, therefore, be murder by a brother , viz., by Pygmalion, 
Dido’s brother. They should have remembered the still looser 
application of fraternus, viz., to the relationship of cousin, 
Val. Flaco. 1. 162: 

. . . “ prior huic [Iasoni] turn regia proles [Acastus] 

advolat, amplexus fratvrnaqxie pectora iungens ” 

< Jason and Acastus were only cousins, the former being son of 
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Aeson, and the latter of Pelias, and Aeson and Felias^being 
brothers) ; and Yal. Flacc. 1. 177 (Acastus to Jason) : 

• . . “ si primus, duce tc, virtutis honorcs 

carperc, fraternae si dcs acoresccro famae,” 

where “fraternae famae” is the fame of Acastus, cousin of 
Jason ; and of the Italian fraterno to a sister’s love of a 
brother, Vita di Vittorio A (fieri, scritta da esso , Firenze, 1853, 
p. 328 (Alfieri writing to his sister) : “ volendo dalla vostra 
carita ed amor fraterno ritrarre il mio vecessario, f non dalle 
legg i” 

Sparsos eraterna caede penatks. — “ Si Didonis, dispersos 
post fugam intelligimus ; si fratris, pollutes cruore,” Servius, 
uniting a false interpretation of sparsos to a true interpretation 
of penates, and a true interpretation of sparsos to a false in- 
terpretation of penates. The penates spoken of are the 
penates of Dido, and the entire sense is : “a homo [my homo] 
sprinkled [by Pygmalion] with the blood of [his] brother 
[brother-in-law] Sichaeus.” Compare Catull. Epith. Pel. 181 , 
quoted above : 

. . . “ quemno ipsa [Ariadne] rcliqui, 

vesper sum iuvenem [Thesca] fraterno. caede secuta.” 

Solus hic inflexit, &o flammae. — Compare Schiller, 

Turandot, 2. 4 : 

. . . “ noch keiner trat 

im divan auf, der dieses herz zu riihnen 
verstanden hatto. Dieser weiss dio kunst.” 

Labantem impulit. — “ Impulit, ut labaret,” Forbigor. 
“ Impulit, ut iam labet,” Wagner (1845), ad “furentem in- 
cendat,” 1. 659. Certainly not, but iam labantem, t>., in- 
validum, parum firmum; as Lucan, 2. 244 : 

. . • u tu mente labantem 

dirige me, dubium corto tu rohore Jirtna.” 

Senec. Epist. 117 : “Die, quid vitare debeam, quid appetere; 
quibus animiim labantem studiis fir mem P Aen . 12. 222 : 

“ quem simul ac Iuturna soror crebrescere vidit 
sermonem, et vulgi variare lahantia cor da.” 
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Ibid, 2. U63 : 

. . . “ [turrim] qua summa labantes 

iuncturas tabulata dabant, convellimus altis 
sedibus impulimust\ym. * 9 

Cie. ad Ait . 3. 11+ : “ qui, ut me paullurn inclinari timore vide- 
runt, sic impuleriint , ut omni suo scelere et perfidia abuterentur 
ad exitium meum.” Aon. !+. 1+65 : “ agit ipse fur cut cm in som- 
nis ferus Aeneas.’’ Ibid. 11. 609: “ furentesque exhortantur 
equos.” Ibid. 12. 875 : “ ne mo terrete timentem.” 

To the argument of Conington in favour of Wagner’s and 
Forbiger’s “ impulit ut labaret,” viz., “ that her spirit was not 
already tottering before Aeneas gave the impulse is evident from 
the context,” I reply : certainly, and Dido does not mean that 
it was. Dido means that her spirit was tottering at the time 
Aeneas gave the impulse, was not sufficiently firm to resist the 
impulse ; and, not being sufficiently firm, gave way. Nothing 
can be more natural than that Dido should excuse her passion 
by her own weakness. The impression was strong, and she was 
weak, and for the first time since the death of Sichaeus gave 
way. In other words, the impression was so strong that for 
the first time since the death of Sichaeus she was weak enough 
to give way. We have, no very rare thing, both interpretations 
in Scrvius (ed. Lion) : “ impulit lahantem ; ea enim impellun- 
tur quae prona sunt ad cadendum;” and again : “ labantem 
impulit, i. e., impulit ct Idbctre fecit” 

Impulit. — Highly emphatic, owing to its position. See 
Rem. on 2. 247. 

Agnosco veteris vestigia flammae. — Vestigia: however 
figurative the expression, the meaning is simply the marks , tokens ; 
nothing more. Compare Ovid, Amor. 2. 1. 7 : 

* ‘ atquo aliquis iuvenum, quo nunc ego saucius arcu, 
a g noscat flammae conacia sigma suae.’’ 

Soph. Oed . T. 109 (ed. Brunck): ixvog TraXaiag air tag. Claud. 
de Quart. Cons . Honor. 373 : “ vestigia magnae indolis agnosco .” 
Seneca, Med. 39 If : “ irae novimus veteres notas.” 
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Noctemqub prof uni) am. — I think Thiol is right in understand- 
ing profundam not of the intensity but of the low situation of 
the night spoken of, viz., that it is underground night. 

Ante, pudor, qua.\i tk vioko aut tua iwra rksokvo (vs. 27). 
— -Compare vs. 552 : “ non servata fides,” &e., and 50G : “mine 
te facta inipia tarigunt,” where see Item. The chapter of Meur- 
sius (Opp. tom. 5, col. 51) iu which he shows from the authority 
of Festus, Propertius, Valerius Maximus, and Plutarch (lie might 
have added Virgil), and from inscriptions on tombs, that among 
the Homans “ lionestae matronae, et quibus pudieitiae gloria 
eurao erat, semvl tantum viro nubebant,” is well worthy the 
attention of those who discern in the morality of modern civili- 
sation no blemish ; in that of ancient, no excellence. The sen- 
timent which Virgil here ascribes to Dido, and which does so 
much honour to ancient Homan morality, has bebn expressed 
with much sweetness and simplicity by J can Heboul, the baker 
of Nismcs. Copies of HebouTs poems being rare in this coun- 
try, few of my readers will, I think, he offended if I here pre- 
sent them with the unpretending little piece entire : 

V, ON FI DUNCE. 

LA JKl'NE FEMME. 

“ quelle secrete injure aurais-tu done re<pie Y 
pourquoi cette pale nr et ce triste main ti on ? 
eette larme, qui tombe et eraint d’etre aper^ue, 
me cache quelquo eliose, et cela n’est pas bien. 

LA .TEUNE VEUVE. 

il est au fond de Fame, 6 ma douce compagne, 
dcs peines qu’on ne peut avoucr qu’i\ Dieu seul, 
qu’il faut que lo mystdro a jamais accompagne, 
et qu’on doit eraporter sous son dernier linceul. 
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LA JEUNE FEMME. 

cependant, 6 ma soeur, car le noeud qui nous lie 
me permet envers toi d’user d’un nom si cher, 
parle, tu me connais : dans le sein d’unc amie 
le chagrin, que l’on yerse, cn devient moins amer. 

LA JEUNE VEUVE. 

oh ! mon Dieu ! je croyais dans mon ame oublieuse, 
que la mort nous la is suit reprendre notre foi . . 

mais non, non : mes aveux te rendraient malhenreuse, 
ma soeur ; pion amitie n’cst plus digne do toi. 

LA JEUNE FEMME. 

achbve, ma tendrcsso implore cette epreuve. 

LA JEUNE VEUVE. 

ces jours done, dans le soif de ses enivrements, 
je quittai pour le bal mes v elements de veuve , 
et j’y parus lo front orne de diamants ; 

et le soir, do retour, j’etais devant ma gla^c, 
et mes yeux me disaient quo j'6tais hello encor: 
mais, 6 terreur! soudain mon image s’effaqe, 
et je vois apparaitre une tete de mort ! 

et son front depouille reprend sa chevclure, 
ses yeux vides et creux rallument leur flambeau, 
la chair couvre la joue et refait la figure . . . 

je rcconnus les traits d’un epoux au tombeau. 

et dans son ironique et funebre deboiro 

sa lbvro m’adrcssa de terribles discours, 

quo tu n’entendras point . . . mais si tu veux m’en croire, 

gar dons la foi juree d nos premiers amours ' ' 

Compare the bitter terms of reproach in which the shade of 
a husband met by Dante in Purgatory complains of his wife’s 
marrying after his death, Purgat . 8 . 73 : 

11 non credo che la sua madro pih m’ami, 
poscia che trasmuto le bianche bende, 
le quai convien, che misera ancor brami. 
per lei, assai di lieve si comprende 
quanto in femmina fuoco d’amor dura, 
se Tocchio o’l tatto spesso no’l raccende.” 
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Compare also the noble sentiment of Bottiger {Die AldobramU- 
nuche Jlockzcit , p. 14) i u das was unsere sprache so bodeutend 
ausspricht, als die ihr vielfach versehwisterte Grriechischo [viz., 
in the word yafiog], die hochzcit , gelidrt zu dem Cyelus rein 
menschlicher handlungen, und ist das hochsfe fed , was im 
gliickliehsten und unbeseholtensten fall jcder mensch nur eiu - 
mal feiert.” And Statius, “ Epicedion in patrem suum,” Silr . 
5 . 3 . 839 : 

“ nec solum larga mcmet pietate fovebas ; 
talis ct in thalamos : una tibi cognita taeda 
ronnubia, units amor." * 

And Propert. 4. 11. 86 : 

“ in lapidc luiic uni nnpta fuisse logar." 

1’lle mkos, primus qui, &c., . . . SEPUI.CRO (vv. 28, 20'. — 
Compare Plant. Most ell. 1. 3. £7 (ed. Weise) : 

Phil. “ So /am illi me soli eonsoo esse oportere obsoquimtem, 
solam illo me soli sibi suo quoin liberavil.” 

Ilee qui me sibi iunxit = me us coniux. 

Sic effata sinum lacrymis implkvit obortis. — u Sinus 
dioimus orbes oculorum, t.c., palpebras . . . implkvit auteni 
ideo, quia lacrymae plerumquo so intra ooulos tonent,” Servius. 
“ Sinum, palpebras oculorum, unde emanant lacrymae,” Cynth. 
Cenet. About which interpretation the less said the better, not 
only for Servius and his disciple, but Virgilian interpretation 
generally. “ Sinum vestis,” Peerlkamp, Forbiger ; a rational 
interpretation, and in support of which might be quoted nume- 
rous other passages besides those already quoted by Peerlkamp 
and Forbiger; ex. gr. y Ovid, Amor. 3. 6. 70 (of Ilia) : 

“ hactenus; et vestem tumidis praetondit ocelli * .” 

Ovid, Fast. 3. 595 (of Dido’s sister) : 

“ iactatur tumidas exul Phoenissa per undas, 
bumidaque opposita lamina vests tegit.” 

Aesch. Choeph. 81 (Chorus of Choephoroe) : 

. . . daicpvw S y v<p y stparuv 

fxaratoi<Ti SetrnoTav 

rux<*ts, Kpvcpaio is ir€V$€<riv iraxvovpfVT]- 
HENUY, AENEIUEA, VOL. 11. ^ 
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Eurip. Sitppl. 886 (Theseus speaking) : 

firircp, n Kkaiu s, Xeirr’ ev o/x/xariav <papTj 
$a\ov(Ta runt acou ; 

Neither is this, however, the meaning, there being no word in 
the context so to limit the sense of sinus. Sinus, unlimited 
by the context, can only be sinus pectoris (Thiel), the bosom , 
the word being used in the same way as the corresponding word 
bosom is so commonly used in English, viz., without precise dis- 
tinction between the .actual person and the covering. Dido’s 
tears filled her bosom, in the same sense as one friend takes 
another to his bosom, or a little girl clasps her doll to her bosom, 
or a man walks with his hand in his bosom, when ho places it 
within the fold of his waistcoat. Tliat this is the meaning 
ol* the expression both here and so often where it occurs else- 
where, without contextual limitation \cx. cjr ., Propert. 1. 5. 29 
(to Gallus) : 

‘ ‘ scd pariter miseri socio cogcraur ainore 
alter in altering mutua flora sinu .” 

Ovid, Ileroid . 6. 70 (Hypsipyle, speaking of herself) : 

“ lnic feror; et lacrymis osque swusque madent.” 

Ibid. 8 . 62 (of Medea) : 

“ perque sinurn lacrymae flurninis instar eunt.” 

Ovid, Amor. 3. 6. 67 : 

. . . “ ilia [Ilia], oculoa in humum deiecta modestos, 

spargehj|| tepidos flebilis imhre sinus.” 

Trist . 5. 4. 39 : 

“ verba solet, vultumque tuum, gemitusque referre, 
et te flente suos immaduisse sinus.” 

Fasti , 4. 521 : 

tl dixit; et ut lacrymae (neque enim lacrymare deonim est) 
decidit in tepidos lucida gutta sinus ” 


Trist, u. 2. 93 : 
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“ saepe tamen dixi, ‘ cui nunc haoc (Mira labnrat ? 
an mea Sauromatae scripta Oetacque lrgent 
sacpo etiam lacrvmae mo sunt srribonto profusae, 
humidaque est flctu litora facta moo. 
cor quo vetusta meurn, tanquam nova, vulnora son! it; 
inque simun niaostao labitur imbor aquae’’], 

as W€*1I as of KoXnog ill the Greek expressions irXtipow ko\- 
7rouc and Sevsiv koXttovq £px. <jr Nilus “de caede monaehorum 
in Monte Sina” (speaking of himself): tKaOtjaa ra C \Etpag Trtpi- 
TrXetZac; rote yovuai, kui to ttqqgmttov stti rourwv KtiruicXivucy root ; 
k o X n o v c e 7r X t) p o v v $ a k p v u* v . Apoll. lihod . 3. 803 : Seve $e 
icoXttovq aXXtiKTov Saxo voiot ] is placed Beyond all doubt 
by the use in Italy at the present day of the exactly correspond- 
ing expression, as . Goldoni, Pamela, 3 . 11: “ credilo a rpieste 
lagrime di tenerezza, (lie m 9 inondaiw U petto; 99 Giovanni, Novella 
di Franresro Lntti : 

“ padre e figlio ammutir. Pin d’ una stilla 
all’ afflitto garzono irrara il seno," 

in the former of which passages, it not being the custom in 
Italy for ladies to wear tho bosom bare, and in the second of 
which passages it not being the custom for men in any civilized 
country to wear the bosom bare, the welling of the bosom with 
the tears can by no possibility be anything more than an hyper- 
bole for weeping copiously — an hyperbole, after all, not so much 
more exaggerated than our own “ flood of tears,” and which 
may well be excused in the poet, when we find the prose write a* 
describing the tears of Panthoa, wife of Abradatas, king of 
Susa, as dropping not only on her garments but even on her 
feet, Xenoph. Cyrop . 5 (ed. IJutch., p. 154) : Ar/Xa S 9 vv avrri 

kqi ra SaKpva KaraoTu^ovra ra p£v Kara rwv 7re7rXa>r, ra ot koi 
6 7 ri rove 7ro3ae. Compare Aesch.Pcrs . 5 3 7 (chorus speaking;: 

noWat S* airaKais x ( P ffl tcaKuwrpas 
KarcpuKOjxevai BiafxvtiaXfois 
SaKpv(Ti koKito vs 
Ttyyovff' aXyovs ix*r*xov<rai. 

Eurip. Suppl. 979 (chorus speaking) : 

8 ax pv art vorfpov act ir€ic\w 
7 Tpos JTtpvu Trrvx ar *yl Ut 

:;y* 
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Mosch. Idyl. U- 56 (of Megara, the wife of Hercules) : 

ws ap ra Se ot daAepwrcpa SaKpva pr\A<av 

ko Aitov €S i/mepoevra Kara $A €(papcov tx^ovro. 

Philostr. Imttg. 1. 11 (of the tears of the Heliades, as represented 
in the painting) : <j>tv twv Sai cpvwv, wc \pvaa, k at to ptv nXyp- 
pvp ov ev rrj twv O(jj0aXpwv E$pa xapoirait; snavya^et rate Kopai?, 
kol oiov aKTiva eXkei' to Se ratg tt apsiatg evrvy\avoVj pappatpu 
7 Ttpi to Eictivr) EpEvOog' ra Se ara^ovra Kara r ov oteqvov , \pv<r og 
ijSrj. Camarda, Costay lino il piccolo* (Costantino’s betrothed re- 
cognizing his ring) : 

€ Aorre /*’ t ov povKouAiaev 
(Tov/xfiovAa, ffov/ifiovAa (paiycs KOVKj'f, 
ttikv, it iks yjipvre baplie ; 

thus translated by Camarda : 

“ e le laerime sgorgaron giu 
a gruppi, a gruppi, per le gote vermiglie, 
a goceie, a goccic, pel seno eandido.” 

Carme nnziale* (Coro delle donne, of the bride) : 

njotta kckJc . . . 

Ajotteo'sir bovvvap yjiv ; 

thus translated by' Camarda : 

“ ecco tristamente . . . 

di laerime inonda il seno." 

Arabian Nights' Entertainments , transl. by H. Torrens, p. 153 : 

“ when the parting drew near, and our hearts were nigh broken, 
in transports of love as our last vows were spoken, 
a thick shower of pure pearls in her weeping she shed, 
while my tears like cornelians flowed blood-like and rod ; 
the two streams trickled down in continuous flow, 
and hung round her fair bosom a necklace of woe.” 

It may not be uninteresting to trace the progress of the 
hyperbole from its origin. There is first the filling of the eyes 

* “ Poesic tradizionale inedite Italo-Albanesi” : Appendice al Saggio di Gram - 
matologia comparata sulla lingua Albanese } Prato, 1866. 
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with tears (Ovid, Met . U» 683 : 

“ lamina, quod potuit, lacrymis implcvit obortis”) ; 

next, the filling of the face with tears (fiurip. Med. 901 , ed. 
Porson (Medea speaking of herself ) : 

otf/tv rcpeivav ryul V ^irK^cra fiaKpvwv- 

Soph. Elect/'. 906 (Chrysoth.) : 

Xa/>« Trt/xir\Tiii eu9us oju/ma SaKpuuvy ; 

next, the filling of the bosom with tears four text and parallels 
of our text, as above) ; next, tears as large as apples run down 
into the bosom (Moschus, quoted above) ; next, both face and 
bosom are wet or steeped or inundated with tears (Ovid, He raid. 

6. 70; Costantivo il piccolo , quoted above) ; next, tears run like 
a river over the bosom (Ovid, Hero id. 8. 62, quoted above) ; next, 
the clothes are heavy with tears, as if they had been drenched 
with rain (Ovid, Hero id. 10. 137 (Ariadne, to 1 he, sens) : 

“ aspicc demissos lugentis in ore capillos; 

et tanka s lacrymis , sieut ab imbre, gran *") ; 

and at last the tears drop both upon clothes am] feet (Xeno- 
phon, as above). Nor is it only with tears the bosom is filled ; 
it is also sometimes filled with blood (see Ac//. 10. S17 . 

“ fransiit et pamiarn niucro, levia anna niinacis, 
et tunicam, molli mater qiuun neverat auro, 
implevitqiic sinum sanguis 

■where sinus is used in the same loose sense as in our text, and 
is not prevented oven by the immediately preceding “tumcarn 
from being botom, without distinction between clothing and per- 
son), and, oil, shocking! with slaver (as Juvenal, 7. Ill : 

“ tunc immensa cavi spirant rnendacia folles, 
conspuiturque sinus"). 

That it is not the sinus vestis, but (no matter whether 
clothed or not) the sinus pectoris which is represented in 
our text as receiving the tears from the eyes is fmther 
by V. Syri Sentence (ed. ttibb ), 28 : “ amor ut lacrima oenlis 
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oritur, in pectus cadit,” where the receptacle of the tears as they 
fall from the eyes is designated not as usual elsewhere by the 
term sinus (i.e., sinus pectoris), but by the more general, 
less precise term “ pectus,” merely because love, the other thing 
which has the same source as tears (viz., the eyes), could not 
properly be said to drop into the sinus pectoris, could only 
be said to drop into the “pectus.” Peerlkamp refers sin um to 
Anna, not to Dido (“ credo sinum sororis, in quo sinu caput et 
vultum reponebat”), contrary to the general principle that an 
object is to be referred to the nearest person, when there is 
neither adjunct nor other clear indication to refer it to the more 
remote. Compare Aen. 9. 251 : “ vultum lacrymis atque ora 
rigabat,” where “vultus” and “ora” are those of Alethes, not 
of Nisus and Euryalus ; Aen. !+. J+U9 : “ lacrymao volvimtur 
inanes,” where “ lacrymae ” are the tears of Aeneas, not of 
Dido (see Item, on v. 449) ; and 4. 596 : “nunc to facta impia 
tangunt,” where the “facta impia” are those of Dido, not of 
Aeneas (see Rem. on v. 596) ; and fibove all, the original after 
which Virgil has, even to the most minuto particulars, painted 
his Dido, Apollonius’s Medea, weeping by herself in secret, 
where there was no bosom to be wet by her tears but her own 
Apoll. Rliod. 8. 804) : Seut $e ko A mwc aWrjKrov SaKpvoiat. 
(Jonington agrees with me. 

SoLANE PKRPETUA MAERENS CAR PE RE IUVENTA ? i.C., OARPE- 
RENE MAERENS SOLA ill IUVENTA PERPETUA? Compare AcScll. 

Pram. V. 655, ed. Schutz (the visions, to Io) : 

rt 7r apdevtvrj 8apov, (Tot ya/xov 

rvX'tiv fxfyiarov ; 


Sola maerens, lonely sorrowing , as verse 82 : “ sola maeret.” 

NEC DULCES NATOS, VENERIS NEC PRAEMIA NORIS? — VENERIS 
praemia is not another form of dulces naios, but a substantive 
t hought : neither children , nor the pleasures of lore. Dido’s loss 
is twofold, first of the pleasure of having a husband, and secondly 
of the pleasure of having children. 

Veneris praemja, the rewards which Venus bestows upon 
her votaries, i. c., the pleasures which those enjoy who are the 
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votaries of Venus ; in other words, the pleasures of love. Com- 
pare 12. 436 : 

. . . “ nunc te mea dcxtera bello 

defcnsum dabit ct magna inter pyaemia ducct,” 

where “praemia” are praemia Martis or praemia belli, 
the rewards which war or Mars bestows upon its, or his, votaries. 
See also Piud. Nem. 7. 52 (ed. Boeclch) : 

. . . KOpOV 5 * €X€t 

kcli fic\i Kai ra repm/' avOe' A<ppo$ i<r icc. 

The identical word is still used in Italian in the identical sense, 
as Parini, JJ’un' Ode per Nozze : 

** t lii noi gia, per 1’ undecimo 
lustro sccndente, con eta fugace 
chiama fra i lieti giovani 
a cantar d'lmoneo 1* acocsa face, 
e trattar dolci premii e dolei offauni 
con voce aspra dagli anni?" 

where “ premii ” and “ affaimi ” are the premii and ajfimni of 
love. 

In cinerem aut manes credis curare skpultosH (vs. ‘14). — 
As we would say : the cinders (cinerem) of the deai[ (manes) and 
turned (skpultos). Compare Soph. An tig. 88 (Ismene to Anti- 
gone) : 

Otpprjv tin \pvxpot<n KapSiar fx* 15 ' 
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FAX. LEOT. (vs. 40). 

1XTRACTABILK I Rom. 

lNHui'ERABiLE I Vat., Pal., Med . Ill Serv. (ed. I.ion. The passage not 
quoted in cod. Drcsd.) ; Pierius ; P. Manut. ; D. lleins. ; N. Heins. 
(1670); Heyne; Haupt; Brunck ; Wakcf. ; Wagn. (cd. Ileyn., ed. 
1801) ; Lad. ; Haupt; Ribbeck. 
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VAR. LECT. (vs. 42). 

fit rentes I Fat., Pal., Med. Ill Serv. (cod. Dresd. and Lion ; 
P. Manut. ; La Cerda ; D. Heins. ; N. Heins. (1670) ; Heyno ; Brunck ; 
Wakef. ; Wagn. (ed. Heyn., ed. 1861) ; Lad. ; Haupt ; Ribbeck. 

vagantes vaccaei. Ill Isidor. 9. 2, who observes: “Vacca oppidumfuit 
iuxta Pyrenaeum, a quo sunt cognominati de quibus creditur dixisse 
poet a,” from which observation we may judge how much credit is to be 
allowed either to the reading vagantes, or to the observations of Isido- 
rus elsewhere. 


CIUOS AFRICA TERRA TRIUMPHIS DIVES AL1T. — For AFRICA TERRA 

compare Liv. 29. 23: “pro terra Africa, . . . dimieare;” and for 
triumpiiis dives, Corip. Johann. 2. 102 (of one of the nations 
of Libya) : 

“ horrida gens et dura viris audaxquc triumpiiis 
innurueris, nullo bcllis quae tempore eessat, 
impia, crudelis.” 

Placitone etiam pugnabis amori ? (vs. 38). — Placito, 
exactly the eaSa of Theocritus, Idyll. 27. 22 : 

rroWoi /4* ffivcoovro, voov $’ €pov ovtis €aSe, 

» 

of which passage our author’s aegram nulli quondam flkxerk 
mariti; . . . placitone etiam pugnabis amori ? is mututis mu- 
tandis a translation. 

Pugnabis. — Compare Catull. Carm. 62. 59 : 

“ at tu nc pugna cum tali coniugo, virgo.” 

Numidae infraeni (vs. 41). — Compare Sil. 2. 64: “nulla- 
(pie levis Gaetulus habena.” 

Inhospita syrtis (vs. 41). — Who shall say whether in- 
hospitable in the sense of physically savage and unfriendly to man 
(compare the account given by Lucan, 9. 300, of the physical 
nature of the place : 

“ inde peti placuit Libyci contermina Mauris 
rogna Iubae, sed iter mediis natura vetabat 
Syrtibus : has audax sperat sibi cedere virtus. • 
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Syrtes vel, primam mundo natura figuram 
cum darefc, in dubio pelagi terraeque reliquit 
(nam nequo subsedit penitus, quo stagna profundi 
accipcrct, ncc sc dofendit ab acquore tellus, 
ambigua sod logo loci iaeet invia sedes ; 
aequora fracta vadis, abruptaquo terra profundo, 
et i>ost multa sonant proiecti littora fluctus. 
sic male deseruit, nullosquo exegit in usus 
hanc partem natura sui) ; vel plenior alto 
olirn Syrtis crat, pelago penitusque natabat : 
sed rapidus Titan ponto sua lumina pascens 
aequora subduxit zonae vicina penystae : 
et nunc pontus adliuc Pboebo siccante repugnat. 
inox ubi damnosum radios admoverit aevum, 
tell us Syrtis crit : nam iam brevis unda superne 
innatat, et late periturum deficit acquor ; ” 

and Hor. Epist 1. 1J+. 19 : 

. . . “ nam quae deserta et inhospita tesqua 

credis, amocna vocat mecum qui sentit ”) 

OP inhospitable in the sense of moral hj saratje and barbarous? 
{compare Quint. Curt. 4. 7 (ed. Bipont.) : “ a Septentrione 
Nasamones sunt, gens Syrtica, navigiorum spoliis quaestuosa; 
quippe obsident littora, et aestu destituta navigia notis sibi 
vadis occupant.” Silius, 1. 408 : “ et vastae Nasamon popu la- 
tor St/rtin” Lucan, 9. 439 : 

“ qiuw Nasamon gens dura legit, qui proxima ponto 
nudus rura tenet, quern mundi barb nr a damnis 
Syrtis alit.” 

Ovid, Mrt. 11. 283 : 

. . . “ mediae quoque commoda plebi 

nostra patent, Pcleu ; nec inhospita re gnu tenemus”). 

The former is the opinion of Orelli, ad Hor. Od. 2. 6. 3 9 where 
he quotes our text in conjunction with "Val. Cat. Dir. 53 : “ bar- 
bara dicatur Libyce, soror altera St/rtis ; ” the latter of Wunder- 
lich, Forbiger, and Wagner. I am inclined to think that the 
author had no very distinct idea in his own mind, and used a 
word which on the one hand answered his verse, and on the 
other might be understood by his reader, according to his 
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reader’s pre-conceived opinion, of the Syrtis either in its moral 
or its physical sense, or, if he preferred it, in both senses at once, 
as it has been actually understood both by Cynthius Cenetensis 
(“barbara et inhabitabilis”) and by Conington (“ iniiospita 
syrtis, again, may be meant to have a double reference, pri- 
marily to the Syrtes as unfriendly to ships, secondarily to the 
tribes near as barbarous to strangers — the latter being, of 
course, that which constitutes the real point of the words, as 
part of Anna’s argument”), whose example it might be well 
other commentators, »and especially Virgilian commentators, 
should sometimes imitate, and, instead of contending sine fine 
in which of two nearly related senses an expression has been 
used by his author, candidly inform the reader, that they are 
as little able to determine between the two, or whether the 
expression may not have been used in both senses at once, as 
their author himself would have been had he been asked the 
question. I myself, in my capacity of author, instead of cor- 
recting an ambiguous expression so as to reduce it to the precise 
single sense which I have in my mind, not unfrequently allow 
it to stand, if, as sometimes happens, the second sonse, without 
being the precise sense intended, is yet one which answers pretty 
nearly as well. Nor is it unlikely that most authors, especially 
poets, act in a similar manner, determined on the one hand by 
the difficulty — sometimes almost insuperable — of the correction, 
and on the other by the infinitesimal amount of the harm done. 
In this particular ease, however, and on further consideration 
of this very small matter, I am inclined, partly on account 
of the apt pendant which inhospita syrtis, understood in the 
physical sense of inhospitus, affords to dkskrta siti regio 
(the Sahara), and partly on account of the perfect parallelism 
of Lucan, 9. 860 : 

u tu, quisquis superum, commercia nostra perosus, 
hine torrente plaga, diihiis bine Syrtibm orbem 
abrumpens, medio posuisti limite mortes,” 

where the physically dubious Syrtis, i. e., the Syrtis which is 
neither quite land nor quite water (Lucan, 9. 304, “ in dubio 
pelagi terraeque reliquit”), is the pendant of “torrente plaga,” 
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the same Sahara, to think that it was rather the so famous 
physical nature of the Syrtes than the Nasamones, or wreckers 
of the Syrtes, our author had in his mind when he used the 
ambiguous term inhospita. Compare also Lucan, 10. 37 (of 
Alexander of Macedon) : 

. . . “ non illi flamnia, ncc undae, 

nec sterilis Libyc , nee Syrtkus obstitit Mammon,'* 

where there is a similar cou junction of the Libyan desert and 
the Syrtes, and where the obstacle in vain pj-esented by the latter 
to the passage of Alexander could by no possibility be the hos- 
tility of a few wreckers, could only bo the physical difficulty of 
the locality.* 

Sackisque litatis. — Compare Xenoph. Ct/rop. 1 (of Cyrus) : 
KttW it pH a up tv a c Se, Tore tt poariptiro ruvg SiaKOauwg. 

Caussas innkcte moran Di. — Contrive excuses for dr lay. Com- 
pare Claud, in Rujin . 1 . 315 : 

“ innccti/qm" morns, et congrua tempora differt.” 

Also Aen. 0. 219 : “ cuusas nequicquam nectis inanes. ,, Seneca, 
Troad. 526 •: “ nectit pectore astrn callidos.” 

Causas, not real, but simulated causes ; excuses, ^pretexts, as 
Propert. 4. 5 : 

“ et simulare virum ; pretium facit ; utorc can sis." 

Priap. 50 (ad finem Petron., ed. Hadrian.) : 

“ et non dat mihi nee negat daturain, 

<‘rtw«s</.vque invenit usque diiferendi.” 

Desaevit (vs. 52).— The de in desaevit lias the force of 


* On the contrary, however, and in opposition to the drift of the latter part of 
this Remark, Lucan, 10. 474, et seqq., applies the term “ barbara ” to the Syrtis in 
reference to the atrocities committed by its inhabitants : 

. . . “ non Thcssala tcllus, 
vastaque regna luhar, non Pontus, et impia signa 
Pharnacis, et gelido circumfluus orbis Ibero 
tan turn ausus scelerum, non Syrtis barbara, quantum 
deliciae feccre tuae." 
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our English away , marks continuation with reckless vehemence. 
Dum pelago desaevit hyems, whilst the winter rages away on 
the sea. So Aen. 10. 569 : “sic toto Aeneas desaevit in aequore 
victor” [ rages away over the whole pinin'], where the expression 
“ toto aequore” shows the allusion to the raging away of a storm 
over the sea-level. So also Aen. 2. 215 : “ miseros morsu depas- 
citur artus” [ t feeds away on the wretched limbs]. Aen. 11. 59 : 
“ haec ubi deflevit” [when he had wept away]. Ovid, Fasti, 
U* 755 : “dum degrandinat ” [whilst it hails away]. Petron. 
17 : “ut ergo tam ambitiosus detonuit imber [lacrymarum] re- 
texit superbum pallio caput,” &c. [when that thundershower of 
tears was over , when it had thundered itself away , or out]. A 
similar force, ' viz., of away, out, or to the end, will be found to 
exist in the verbs delitigaro, depraelior, and some others. 

Quassataeque rates (vs. 53). — These words are not co- 
ordinate with 1)UM PELAGO DESAEVIT HYEMS, KT AQUOSUS ORION 
and dum non tkactabilk caelum, but thrown in parentheti- 
cally between those two clauses : “ Aeneas should stay while the 
winter and rainy Orion are raging away on the sea (how much 
more should he stay, his ships being a varied!) and while the 
weather is not to be managed.” Non tract abt lk =* afir\ya vov, 
Eurip. Med. 393 (ed. Tors.) 


54-55. 

HIS 1HCTIS INCENSUM ANIMUM INFLAMMAVIT AMORE 
SPEMQUK DED1T DUBIAE MENTI SOLVITQUE PUDOREM 

VAR. LECT. 

impenso animum flammavit I Vat . (a pr. man . IMPENSO, a sec . m. 
IN M IN 

INCENSUM), Pal ( FcENSU ANIMUMFLAMMAU1T, the P and 
U — which was originally 0 — in the first word having been erased. 
Ill Alii non incknsum sed impense legunt, ,, Serv. (ed. Lion., but 
see below), liibbeck. 
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INCF.nsum animum inflammaytt I Med. III Serv. (cod. Dread.) ; “In 
Romano cod. et quibusdam aliia, flammayit, sed longe numerosius eat 
ANIMUM in flam mayit dicerc,” Pierius ; p. Manut. ; I). Ilcins. ; N. 
Heins. (1670) ; Ileyne; Rrnnck ; llaupt; Wakef. ; Wagu. (cd. Heyn., 
ed. 1861) ; Lad. ; Haupt. 

INCENSUM ANIMUM FLAM MAYIT I Horn. 


Solvit = fAu<re, loosed , unboiind } undid . As stringore is used 
by Manilius, 5. 105 : 

. . . “ nc erode sovcrac 

frontis opus signo, strict os nec credo f ’atones,” 


in the sense of morally tightening, drawing the moral bonds 
close, so solvere is here used by our author in the opposite 
sense, of morally loosing, undoing the moral bonds. Both 
metaphors, and even both words, are preserved to the present 
day in the expressions : strict morals , loose morals; strict morality y 
loose moral it if . We have also our tight-laced , our strict honour , 
strict truth , strict virtue , strict propriety ; our loose behaviour , loose 
expression , loose way of life ; and had once even our loseL 

Exactly parallel to the solvitqite pudorem o t our author 
is the “ solvitque tumorem” of Claudian, Idyll. 5. kk •' 

“ sic Venus horrificum belli compescere regem 
et vultu molliro solet ; quum sanguine praceeps 
aestuat, et strictis mucronibus asperat iras, 
sola feris ocourrit equis, solvitque tumorem 
pectoris, et blando praecordia temperat igni,” 

where Yenus with her blandishments “ solvit tumorem,” looses, 
undoes, does away with, the haughty swollen spirit of Mars, 
just as in our text Anna with her counsels looses, undoes, does 
away with Dido’s modesty. Another parallel is presented by 
Hor. Sat. 2. 6. 80: 

“ rusticus urbanum murem mus pauperc fertur 
* accepisse cavo, veterem vetus hospes amicum, 

asper et attentus quaesitis, ut tamen arctum 
solveret liospitiis animum ” 
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[loosed, let go, undid, the narrowness of his mind]. Another 
by Ovid, Met 9. 273 : 

. . . “ neque atlhuo Sthenele'nis f/77* 

s solreral Eurystheus, odi unique in prole patenium 

exercebat atrox ” 

[loosed, given up, let go, his anger]. And Manilius, 4. 503 : 

“ n am q ue ubi se smrmiis Aries extollit ab umlis 
et eervice prior flexa quum cornibus ibit, 
non contenta suo genera bit peetora censu, 
et (labit in pracilas animos solvvtqm pudorem” 

presents not merely a parallel but the identical words and iden- 
tical sense, loose shame , let shame go; the only difference being 
that the pudor spoken of by Virgil is feminine shame or 
modesty, while Manilius’s pudor is shame or modesty gene- 
rally. The moral solvere — the moral loosing, unbinding, or 
lotting go — being, in all those instances, not partial but com- 
plete, there can be no doubt that it is complete in our text 
also, that Hey lie’s view of our author’s meaning (“ male acoipi- 
tur quasi ad impudentiam sit prolapsa. Sed effecit quo earn iani 
minus puderet amori succumbere”) is much too lenient and 
favourable to Dido, and that in the words solvitque pijdo- 
rem, following so immediately as they do on Dido’s execration 
of herself, if she should ever violate the laws of modesty : 


8EI) MIHl VEL TF,LI,U8 OPTEM PRIUS IMA DEHISCAT, 

VET, PATER OMNIPOTEN8 ADIGAT ME FULMINE AD UMBRAS, 

PALLENTE8 UMBRAS EREBI, NOCTEMQUE PROFUNDAM, 

ANTE, PUDOR, QUAM TE VIOLO, AUT TUA IURA RESOLVO, 

and followed so immediately as they are by the unseemly exhi- 
bition Dido makes of herself, coursing everywhere through the 
city, as if mad or hunted : 

URITUR INFELIX DIDO TOTAQUE VAGATUR 
URBE FURENfl, QUALIS CONIECTA CERVA SAOITTA, 

QUAM PROCUL INCAUTAM NEMORA INTER CRE8IA FIX IT 
PASTOR AOEN8 TELIS, LIQUITQUB VOLATILE FERRUM 
NE8CIUS J ILLA FUGA SILVAS SALTU8QUE PBRAGRAT 
DICTAEOS ; HAEKET LATERI LBTALIS ARUNDO ; 
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nay, wooing Aeneas in the most public places and before all 
eyes : 

NUNC MEDIA AENKAN SECUM PER HOUMA DI'CIT, 

81DONTASQUK OSTENTAT OPES 1TKUKMQI E PAllATAM ; 

INCIPIT EEEARI, MKDIAQUE IN VOCE RESlSTIT ; 

the counsels of Anna are represented as having given the 
coup-de-grace to Dido's modesty or sense of sluime : “ with these 
words blew into a flame her already kindled inclination, gave her 
hopes of success, and caused her to break through all restraints 
of modesty ” : tpptrio aiS u>c* tppirto epptrro Kai to 

ozpvov riyc o Svpqpag t/uoi irapOtviag. Yirai<yi)avopai rti<; (pvaeun; 
fiov\of.itvrig, ynep vopiovy a»c eouctv y ovdev fuXti. In all of wliicli 
painting our author lias never even for one moment taken his 
eyes off his Apollonian model, Apoll. lthod. d. 782 (Medea, 
soliloquizing) : 

. ov (xev toAira KaraQOi/uLevoio irep f/Lnnjs 
Aoo<f>rj(rup axevi/' r ore 8’ av kclkov a/uL/u ntAoiro, 

Kfivos ore (ootjs awa/xup€Tai. Epptrco aiSoos, 

€ p p € t oo ayAairj * o 8’ ep.7} torrjTt crawdois, 
afTK-qdrjs, iva oi Qv/ioo <piAov, cvOa i/eoiT<). 
avrap eycov avr^fxap or’ e£avvi Teiov atOAov, 
roOpairjv, 7] A cu/jlov avaprt\(JacTa fieAadpcov, 
rj kcu iraorffapLOVT) paurriipia (papfxaKa Qv/iou' a 

where, bosides, 7racrcm/uti'»? (inspergens) corresponds to Vir- 
gil’s “ sparge ns humida.” Ibid. 3. 1002 : 

cos ap * €<f>r)’ kcu ffiya rro8o)u irapos o(T<rc fiaAov(ra } 

0€<nrf<riov Aiapouu iraprji8a 8aKpvcri 8eve 
fxvpo/xevr), or €fie AAev anoTrpoOi ttoAAop €oto 
irovrov eirivAay^affOac avirtpco 8e juip aprrjv 
e(avr is pivdoo irpotfetpoovccv, eiAe t« x €l P 05 
Sf^irtprjs' ri8rj yap an oopdaAfjiovs Aiirev at8ws. 

So necessary to a correct estimation of the character of Dido do 
I consider a right understanding of our text, that I do not hesi- 
tate to delay the perhaps impatient reader with some few further 
examples of the thoroughness of the disconnexion, the com- 
pleteness of the disestablishment expressed by solvere. Aen. 
U. 703 : “ . . . teque isto corpore solvo” [I release thee from that 
body]. Ibid. 10. 305: 

“ solritur , atque viros mediis exponit in undis” 
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[goes to pieces]. Ibid. 1. 566 : 

“ solvite corde metum, Teucri, secludite cunis” 

[away with all fear!] Hor. Od. 1. i. 1 : 

“ solvitur iicris hycms grata vice veris et Favoni” 

[the winter is completely gone, the spring is come]. Senec. 
Thoen . 1^05 (Antigone to Jocasta) : 

u nudum inter enses pectuB infestos tene. 
aut solve •bellum mater, ant prima excipe ’ ’ 

[either put an end to the war or be its first victim]. Sil. 12. 324 : 

“ solvite , gens Veneris, graviores corde timorcs” 

[dismiss all graver fears]. Celsus, 1. 1 : “ concubitus rarus 
corpus excitat, frequens solvit” [undoes the body]. Tacit. 
Anna!. 1. hk •* “ solvcbatur militia ” [was dismissed tho mili- 
tary service]. Ibid. 1 . 61 : “ cupido Caesarem invadit solvendi 
suprema militibus ducique” [paying the last debt to the soldiers 
and their general]. And, especially, Prudent. Hamart . 258 : 

‘ 4 auri namque fames parto fit maior ab auro. 
inde segcs scelerum, radix et sola malorum, 
dum scatebraa fluviorum omnes et operta metalla 
eliquat omatus, solvendi leno pudoris 

where who can doubt the degree of abandonment of modesty 
expressed by “ solvendi pudoris ” ? 

Let no one, then, be misled by the just now quoted obser- 
vation of Ileyne into a total misconception of Virgil’s Dido. 
Virgil’s Dido is not a woman who, entertaining — whether 
rightly or wrongly no matter — a religious and moral horror 
of breach of compact with her deceased bridegroom, comes 
reluctantly and by slow degrees, and the operation of circum- 
stances, among which are to be reckoned the counsels of her 
sister, to have her resolution shaken, and only after long woo- 
ing yields at last in an unguarded moment and falls a victim to 
an insidious seducer. On the contrary, Virgil’s Dido is a woman 
who, hesitating between her vow to her deceased bridegroom and 
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a new love, ia so moved by the representations of her sister 
as suddenly and completely to break through all restraints of 
shame : 

HIS DICTIS INCENSUM ANIMUM INFI.AMMAVIT AMOllK, 

SVEMQUE I) EDIT DTJBIAK MENTI 80LVITQFE PUDOREM, 

and think of nothing from that moment forward but the grati- 
fication of her passion. Accordingly, on the very first oppor- 
tunity, even on so public an occasion as a royal hunting, she 
loses her virtue to a foreign adventurer, and enters on a life of 
open, undisguised concubinage with him : 

“ ille dies primus leti primusque malorum 
causa fuit ; ncque qnim specie faniave movetur, 
nec iam furtivum Dido meditatur amorem ; 
coniugium voeat ; hoc practexit nomino eulpaiu,” 

a life which she continues so long as she can persuade her para- 
mour to remain with her ; and only when he tires of her and 
forsakes her, kills herself, not in expiation of her breach of faith 
to her deceased bridegroom, but in the disappointment and fury 
of a cast-off mistress, her betrayer’s name boing the last word 
on her lips, and her last breath an aspiration of revfnge : 

“ hauriat hunc oculis ignem crudelis ab alto 
Dardanus, et nostrae secum ferat omina mortis.* * 

Nor could it be otherwise. The Aeneid is not history, but a 
poem ; a poem, too, written by Augustus’s protegi for the express 
and avowed purpose of glorifying his patron and protector, and 
of the hero of which Augustus himself is the prototype. The 
hero of such a poem must not, could not, be the seducer, could 
only he the seduced. Even Homer, who was so much more at 
liberty than Virgil, represents his hero as seduced by, not as the 
seducer of, Calypso and Circe ; and as seduced by, not as the 
seducer of, Dido, Virgil has with his usual tact and felicity re- 
presented Aeneas, and in the words solvitque pudorem gives 
his readers the first intimation of that unblushing immodesty 
and recklessness of public opinion with which his heroine acts 
from the fatal moment of her interview with her sister up to 

40 
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the moment of the final catastrophe ; and so Dido herself, in her 
agony : 

“ tu lacrimis eviefa mcis , tu prima furentem 
his, germana, malis oneras atque obiicis hosti. 
non licuit thalami expertcm sine crimine vitam 
degere, more ferae, talis nec tangerc curas ! 
non servata tides cineri promissa Syehaeo !” 

the Yirgilian Dido in the words “ lacryinis evicta meis ” ascrib- 
ing all her misfortunes to her own licentious passion no less 
plainly and unequivocally than in the Ausonian epigram the 
historical Dido repudiates the calumny (Auson. Epigr. in Dhhix 
tmaginem) : 

“ talis eram : scd non, Maro quam mihi finxit, erat mens ; 
vita nec incestis laeta oupidinibus. 
namque nec Aeneas vidit me Troius unqnam ; 

noc Libyam advenit classibus Uiacis; 
sed furias fugiens atquc arma procaeis Iarbae 
scrvavi, fateor, morte pudieitiam.” 

Pudor being so often spoken of as a garment enveloping 
the person (as Apul. de Magi a, 3 : “pudor enim veluti rrstis 
quanto obsoletior est, tanto incuriosius habetur.” Plaut. Most oil. 
1.8.7 : 

“ hacc ilia est tempestas mea, mihi quae modest omnem 
dotexit, tectus qua fui,” 

where Schop. quotes Pacuvius : 

“ nam si te tegeret pudor, sive adeo cor gapientia 
irnbutum foret.'* 

Sil. 5. 15 : 

“ verum ardens puero, castumque exuta pudorem 
(nam forma ceitare deis, Thrasymcne, valeres), 
littore correptum stagnis demisit Agyllo”) 

and solvere so often used as expressing the loosing* of the 
virgin zone on the bridal night (as Catull. 2 : 

“ tam gratum mihi quant fenint puellae 
pernici aureolum fuisse malum 
quod zonam soluit diu ligatam ”), 

lienee, solvit pudorem expresses with just sufficient force 
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and clearness the fatal working of hor sister’s counsels on 
Dido’s already tottering virtue. Either rapuit pcdorkm or 
eripuit pudorem had been too strong, liad signified dnirgimiM , 
as Stat. AchilL 1 . 671 : 

• . . “ ilia astu tacito ra/rfftinque pudorem 

surgentcmque utcrum atquc acgros in pondere mouses 
occuluit.” 

J Tbid. 1. 661 : 

“ vade, sed ereptum taceas cclesquo pudorem 

• 

The figure with which Voss has translated tlie passage, viz., 
“und wiegte die schani ein,” rocked her shame to sleep , is neither 
a good figure nor to be found in the words. Before solvere 
pudorem can signify even put shame to sleep , in so mu os 
must he added, as at 4. 529 : “ neque unquam solvitur in som- 
nos;’’ and how much farther from Virgil’s thought rocking to 
sleep than even putting to sleep ! Yet Yoss is famed for his 
literal translation, and has actually translated not the Aeneid 
only, but the Eclogues and Georgies also, verso for verse, Ger- 
man hexameter for Latin hexameter. 


5(5-58. 

PRINCIPIO DELUBRA ADEUNT PACEMQUE PER AHAS 
EXQUIRUNT M ACTANT LECTAS I)E MORE BIDENTES 
LEG1FERAE CERERI PHOEBOQUE PATRIQUE LYAEO 


Principio delubra adeunt. — Alarmed by the frightful dreams 
she has had (verse 9), Dido, following the advice of (verse oO) 
and accompanied by her sister, goes (adeunt) to the temples, 
and endeavours to propitiate heaven with sacrifices and gifts. 
Compare Plaut. Amph. 573 (ed. Bothe), Sosia speaking [to Am- 
phitrT] : 


“recte (licit ut commeminit : xamnium narrat tibi. 
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[to Alcmena ] : 

“ sed, mulier, postquam experrectad cs, prodigiali Iovi 
aut mola salsa hodie aut thure comprecatam oportuit ’ 1 

[/. e., should have sacrificed on account of her dream], Cicer. 
de Divin . 1. 21 (quoting from an ancient poet) : 

“ quia mater gravida parere se ardentem facem 
visa cst in sornnis Hecuba : quo facto pater 
rex ipse Priam us, somn io mentem metu 
permlsus , curis sumptis suspirantibus 
exsacrificabat hostiis balantibus. 
turn coniectorem postulat paeem petens, 
ut se edoceret obsecrans Apollinem, 
quo sese vertant tantae sortes Bomnium.’ ’ 

Senec. Octav. 7U& (Poppaea, having had frightful dreams, to her 
nurse) : 

“ delubra et aras petere constitui sacras, 
caesis litare victimis numcn deum, 
ut expientur noctis et somni minae , 
teiTorque in hostes redcat attonitos [al. attonitus] meos. 
et vota pro me suscipe, et precibus piis 
superos adora, manet ut praesens metus.” 

Heliod. Acthiop. 7. 10: WC Se TO tq TrpoOvpuiq t7r*<xrij, Ovaiav 
aye iv rrj Oew Xeyovaa virep rrtq Sto-Tro ivtjq A pcruKrjc, tic nvwv 
oveipartov rerapaypevriq, icai e^iXewoaaOai ra OfpOtvra /3ouAc>- 
pevriq, rwv vewKopwv SieKtvXve rig icai airtTrepire. 

That the superstition has come down to the present day, let 
Coleridge testify, Christabely stanza 4 : 

“ the lovely lady, Christabel, 
whom her father loves so well, 
what makes her in the wood so late, 
a furlong from the castle gate P 
she had dreams all yesternight 
of her own betrothed knight, 
and she in the midnight wood will pray 
for the weal of her lover that’s far away.” 

Bidentes (vs. 57). — “ Bidentes autem dictae sunt quasi bien- 
ties;” . . . Sunt etiam in ovibus duo eminentiores dentes inter 
octo, qui non nisi circa bimatum apparent : nec in omnibus, sed 
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in his quae sunt aptae sacrificiis, invoniuntur,” Servius. And so 
i orbiger ad loc and Gresner in voce . Incorrectly in every ro- 
; spect. Sheep not only are not called hi dentes because they 
are biennes, but actually cease to be bi dentes as soon as 
they are biennes. The fact, as I have satisfied myself by 
actual observation, is as follows. A sheep, until it has attained 
the age of one year, has a set of eight primary, or milk, teeth ; 
when the age of one year lias been attained, the two central of 
these eight teeth drop out, and are replaced by the first two 
teeth ol the second or permanent set, which being very large 
and conspicuous amidst the six remaining milk teeth (originally 
much smaller, and now greatly diminished by use and absorp- 
tion), the animal at first sight appears to have only two teeth 
(sheep never having any front teeth at all in the upper jaw) ; 
hence the appellation bidens (and so, correctly, l<estus, aware 
of the fact, but ignorant of the etiology : “ bidmtex sunt oves 
duos dentes longiores caeteris habentes.” Also Hyginus Julius 
et apud Macrob. Sat. 6. 9, ct apud Aul. (Jell. (quoted below). 
Popma, de Imtr . Fund. 5 , SioSovra 7rpo(3ara. Scaliger in Coined. , 
and .La Cerda). This condition of the teeth continues during 
the whole of the second year, at the end of whiclq ?>., when the 
sheep is two years old complete, two more of the milk teeth 
drop, and are replaced by two large permanent teeth exactly 
similar to, and one on each side of, the two first ; so that from 
the completion of the second year till the beginning of the 
fourth the sheep appears to have a sot of four largo teeth, and 
is no longer bidens. Bidens therefore is not biennis, but 
simply bi-dens; i. e., a sheep with two teeth, or, in other 
words, a sheep in the second year of its age; a sheep which 
having completed its first year and having got its two first long 
teeth is bidens, but not having completed its second year is 
not yet biennis. 

There can be little doubt of the identity of Virgil^ bidens 
and Homer’s apvuo c, also distinguished by its yvwpovtv oSovreq, 
(Damm, in voce a p veto c), and which, when it was no longer so 
distinguishable, and therefore for want of the distinguishing 
mark had become Xtnroyvtofiun^ was no longer fit for sacrifice. 
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The explanation which Ilyginus Julius, “ qui ius pontificum 
non videtur ignorasse” (Aul. Gell.) has given of the term bidens: 
“ quae bidens est hostia” (says Aul us Gellius, quoting his words), 
“ oportet habeat dentes octo, sed ex his duos caeteris altiores, per 
quos appareat ex minore aetate in maiorem transcendisse,” is, 
therefore, though in the main correct, yet not perfectly so, inas- 
much as the possession of two teeth larger or more prominent 
than all the others proved not merely that the sheep had reached 
the age required by the pontifical law, but also that it had not 
passed the age. Singular and almost incrodible that no philo- 
logist should before now have taken the trouble to test the 
opinion of Hyginus Julius by actual examination of the sheep's 
mouth, notwithstanding the express suggestion of Aulus Gellius 
himself to that effect (16. 6) : “ haec llygini opinio an vera 
sit, non argumentis, sed oculis iucHcari potest.” 

The substance of the above comment, published in 1853 in 
my “Twelve Years’ Yoyago,” has been honoured by Wagner, 
of course without any mention of the source from whence de- 
rived, with a place in his truly praestabilior edition of 1861. 

IjEGIFERAE CERERl PHOE ROQUE PATRIQUE LYAKO (VS. 58). — 
Not only Juno, Yenus, and Hymen (see Item, on verse 125) 
were concerned in matrimonial alliances, but Ceres and Bacchus 
(“ sine Cerero et Baceho friget Yenus ”), and even Apollo. Com- 
pare Pcrvigil. Veneris, 1+3 : 

“ nee Ceres nee Bacchus absunt, noc poctamm deus.” 

Stat. Sik. 1. 2. 219 : 

“ at procul ut Stellae thalamos sensere parari 
Latous vatuin pater, et Semeleius Evan, 
hie raovet Ortygia, movet hie rapida agmina Nysa ; 
huic Lycii wontes, golidaeque umbraeula Thymbrao, 
et, Parnasse, sonas ; illi Pangaea resultant, 

Ismaraque, et quondam genialis littora Naxi.” 

Ilimer. Orat.l . 3: AnoXXajva (pact ptra rag fAtyaXag vucag , ag 
rXijTTwv rti v Xvpav rjparo, k at Kara 7ra(rraS(a)v rj\rjaai jueXog 
ya/urfXiov. 
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a 

C VNDENTIS VACCAE MEDIA INTER CORNUA FUND IT 
AUT ANTE ORA DEUM PINOUES SPATIATUR AD ARAS 
1 NSTA IT RATQUE DIEM DON IS PECUDUMQUK RECLUS1S 
PECTORIHUS INDIANS SPIRANT1 A CONSULIT KXTA 


Candentis vaccae. — It became a queen to sacrifice a white cow 
to J uno, as it became a king to sacrifice a white bull to J upiter. 
See Rem. on 3. 21. 

Aut (vs. 62) has here the connecting, not the disjoining 
force. Dido performs both acts, both pundit and spatiatur — 
INSTAU RAT and CONSULIT. 

Spatiatur ad aras. — This spatiari ante ora deum ad 
aras is, no doubt, substituted »>y our author, as by Propertius, 
o o : 

« ... “ incedit vel love digna soror, 

aut <*uin Dulicliias Pallaa spatiatur ad aras, 

Gorgonis anguiferae pectus oporta comis ; ” 

and Ovid, Met . 7. 257 : 

. . . “ sparsis Medea cupillis 

Bacchant um ritu flagrantcs circuit aras” 

lor the veritable barbaric dancing, little befitting, according to 
the refined notions of western nations, and especially of the 
Romans, the dignity of exalted personages. Seo BibL Baer., 
Meg. 2. 6. 12 : “et erant cum David septera chori, et victima 
vituli [Vile.] Cumque transcendissent qui portabant arcam Domini 
sex passus, immolabat bovem et arietem. Et David saltabat 
totis viribus ante domiuum : porro David erat accinetus ephod 
lineo. . . . Cumque intrasset area Domini in civitatem David, 
Michol filia Saul prospiciens per fenestram vidit regem David 
subsilientem atque mltantem coram Domino ; et despexit eum in 
corde suo.” Philostratus, vita Apollonii Tyunet , 3. !+ : JV1 erctupo- 
Tropoui/rac St iSav [roue J mro rrjc yve 7 rr IX* t C 
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Svtv 9 ov OavparoTroiiag evctcev . . . a AX’ owoaa rto t}\ tw ovvairo- 
(iatvovreg Trig yi)g Sptvaiv, wg irpoatpopa roi 0ca> TT/oarrov- 
reg. Ammian. 28. 1 (of Maximinus): “pedes hue et illuc 
exultando contorquens, saltare non incedere videbatur, dum 
studebat inter altaria Celsius gradient es, ut quidam memorant, 
imitari Brachmanas.” Eurip. Troad . 1US (Hecuba speaking) : 

oiras <£ap(a> 'yta • 

po\vav, ov rav avrav, oiav 
(TKTjvrpw npia/uov SitptiSojutva 
xoSo t 9 apx* X°p° v rrKriyats Qpvyiais 
*vKopxuis *typx oy S t o v s w 

Seneca, Troad . 783 (Andromache, lamenting and apostrophizing 
Astyanax) : 

“ non inter ar a 8 mohili velox ped* 
revocante flexo concitos cornu modos, 
barbarica prisco templa saltatu coles.’ * 

Tn st at: rat (vs. 63). — Dido is doubtful about the signs 
shown by the first “ candens vacca,” and offers another. 

Pecudum . . . pectoribus, not pecudis . . . pectore, 
because Dido has killed not merely the one “candens vacca ” 
.spoken of in verse 61, but a second (instaurat). 

Spirantia (vs. 64). — Breathing , of course, but in what sense 
breathing ? Not in the literal sense, the act of respiration having 
necessarily ceased before it was possible pectoribus reclusis 
consulere exta : seeming to breathe , then, from their palpitat- 
ing, quivering motion ? and so Servius : “ palpitantia, quasi ad- 
hue viva,” an interpretation in which Servius is followed by the 
commentators generally, viz., by Heyne, Forbiger, Wagner, 
(lesner, in Thesaur ., Forcellini, in Thesatir ., Grossrau, Conington 
— all, as I think, erroneously, if it were only because it is not 
likely a priori that our author would use a word literally expres- 
sive of one sort of motion performed by an animal figuratively 
for a motion of a different kind performed by the same animal. 
To have denominated the involuntary, spasmodic action of the 
heart or arteries or intestines, or the quivering of the cut flesh, 
respiration (spiv are), had not been a figurative expression, it 
had been a false expression, a confusion of terms. There is 
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no resemblance whatever, not even the smallest, between any 
motion seen when an animal is cut into immediately after 
being killed (and all victims were killed first, and only after 
they were killed scrutinized for signs prognostic of the future) 
and the motion of respiration. The animal itself, indeed, might 
respire for some short time after receiving the fatal blow, but it 
is not of the animal the word is here used, but of the interior 
parts of the animal, the exta ; and their motion is not of a kind 
to be expressed either literally or figuratively by spirare. 
What then ? if spirantia exta is not. “ palpitantia exta,” 
what is it? It is not, as we have seen, literally spirantia 
exta. It is, therefore, figuratively spirantia ; and this figura- 
tively spirantia exta, wliat is it? Why, living exta, spirare 
being used figuratively for vivere, because breathing is the 
most sure, obvious, and best known phenomenon or sign of life, 
as («), Find. Nem. 6. 1 (ed. Boeckh) : 

tv avSpwv , tv Otwv ytvos * tic pias tit ir v top. tv 
fiarpos afxfyoTtpoC tiittpyti 5e iratra Kticpifttva 
tiuva/jus , to ptv ovtitv, o tit \a\Ktos aatyaKts aitv ttios 
ptvti oupavos 

[we all have our life from one mother (where^ for ^aAictoc 
ovpavog Dissen refers to Horn. Od. 6. Hesiod. Thcog. 12(>, 
and adds “ dictio suavis et poetiea,” and understands nurra 
Kticpifitva Suvapis to he equivalent to “ vis tota di versa ; ” also 
remarks on Trveopev, that it is “spiritual dueimus ” and equiva- 
lent to “ vitam habemus ( b ), Anthol. Pal . 9. 70S : 

r\7j6i } Mvpcov' T*x v V &ia(trai' airvoov tpyov 

[have patience, Myron ; thy work is not alive. Art, however 
excellent, comes not up to nature], (c), Aon. 6 . 8 Jit : 

“ excudcnt alii spirantia mollius aora ” 

[breathing statues, i.e. 9 living statues; statues which seem to 
have the principle of life]. (<f)> Ovid, Ileroid. 5 . 29 . 

“ cum Paris Oenone potent spirare relic ta, 

ad fonteiu Xanthi versa recurrct aqua ” 

' [will be able to live]. («?), Cic. pro Milonr, 91 : “ et sunt cpn 
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d© via Appia querantur, taceant de curia ? et qui ab eo spirante 
forum putent potuisse defendi, cuius non restiterit cadaveri 
curia ?” (,/"), Claud. U Cons. Honor. : 

44 augct acus meritum, pieturatumque motallis 
vivit opus, multaque omantur iaspide cultus, 
et van is spirat Nereia bacca figuris. 
quao tantum potuit digitis mollire rigorem 
ambitiosa colus ? vel cuius poetinis arte 
traxerunt solidae gemmarum stamina telae ” 


[pearls live in various figures, i. e ., figures formed so artificially 
of pearls as to seem to live]. [g\ Prudent. Contr . Symni . 2. 18/j.: 

. . . 44 ‘non oecidet, ’ inquit, 

‘ interior qui spirat homo ; luct ille pcrenne 
fiupplicium, quod subiectos male rexcrit artus’ ” 


[the man who lives within, i.e. y within the body; viz., the spirit ]. 

(Ik), Claud, in Rufin. 2 . J+10 : 

44 lii vultus avidos, et adhuc spirant ia vellunt 
lum in a ; truncates alii rapuerc locertoa” 

[yet living eyes], (t), Milt., Par. Lost , 9. 19!+ : 

. . . 44 when all things that breathe 

from tli’ earth’s great altar send up silent praise 
to the Creator ” 


[/. e.y all things that live]. 

And, one question more, why living exta ? Plainly because 
it was only the still living, not yet quite dead, body that afforded 
any prognostic at all. Compare Sil. 1. 119 (of the consultation 
of the exta by Hamilcar) : 

. . . 44 turn nigra triformi 

hostia mactatur divae, raptimquo recludit 
spirante* artus poscens responsa sacerdos* 
ac fagientem animam properatis consulit extis,” 

where we have not only the very expression of our text, but the 
explanation of the expression ; viz., that it was necessary to 
hasten the autopsy in order that the “ artus ” might be still 
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“ spirautes,” the “ anima ” only flying, not yet fled. Also 
Ovid, Met. 15. 136 : 

“ protinus ereptas viventi pectore fibras 
inspiciunt, mentesque doum scrutuntur in illis.” 

And Virgil himself, Aon. 12 . 213 : 


. . . “ turn rito sacratas 

in flammam iugulant pecudcs, ct viscera rivis 
eripiunt, cumulantque onoratis lancibus a ms.” 


65-67. 


HEU VATUM IONA HA K MENTKS QUID YOTA FUllENTKM 
QUID DKLUBRA IUVANT EST MOLLES FLAMMA MEDULLAS 
INTEREA ET TACIT UM VIVIT SUB PECTORE VULNUS 


VAR. LECT. 

vatum I Horn., Pa/., Med. Ill P. Manut. ; 1). Ileins. ; N. Heins. (1670); 
ITeyiie; Brunck; Wakef. ; Wagn. (ed. Uevn., ed. 1861); Lad.; llaupt; 
llibbcck. A 

VAR. LECT. 

EE KENT EM 1 llom. 

fit rent KM I Vat., Pal., Med. (FVUISXTE”). Ill P. Manut.; 1). Heins. ; 
N. Heins. (1670); Hcyne; Brunck; Wakef.; Wagn. (ed. Hevn., ed. 
1861); Lad.; llaupt; ltibbeck. 


These words cast no reproach either upon soothsaying generally 
or upon the soothsayers engaged on this special occasion, their 
simple meaning being, that Dido’s soothsayers little knew the 
state of Dido’s mind — that she was beyond all help— -that hers 
was no case for sacrifice or propitiation of the gods — that their 
art was thrown away upon her. So little good is she likely to 
derive from sacrificing, that, even while she is sacrificing, the 
internal flame is consuming her (est molles flamma medullas 
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interea). And so Servius: “ non sacerdotes vituperat, quasi 
nescios futurorum ; sed vim amantis exprimit, et inde vituperat 
sacerdotes. Ignarae igitur amoris reginao.” Ami so also Apu- 
leius, in liis manifest imitation [Met am, 10. 3, ed. llildebr.' : 
“ lieu mcdicormn ignarae men ten ! Quid venae pulsus, quid 
caloris intemperantia, quid fatigatus anhelitus, et utrimquesecus 
iactatae crebriter laterum mutuae vioissitudines ? J)ii boni ! 
Quam facilis, licet non artifici medico, cuivis tamen docto, 
venereae cupidinis comprehensio, cum videas,” &c., as if he had 
said : “ ye may be good enough physicians, but this is not a 
case for you. What use to examine the state of her pulse, her 
hurried breathing, her tossing from side to side ? It is not ill- 
ness that is the matter with her ; it is not medicine, or a physi- 
cian, that she requires ; she is not sick, but over head and ears 
in love.” Compare also the probable original of our text, Apoll. 
Bhod. 3. 932 : 

0LK\€lT}S oSe fJLCLVTlS, OS Ov8' 0(TU TTCuSfS MFaCTLV 
oi8e vo<a <ppao , <ra<r6ai , o0 ' ovvckc v ovre ti \apov 
ovr tparov Kovprj Ktv ciros irponp-vQ^fTatro 
r)i0€<*>, €ur' av (r<f>iv tirri\v8cs oA Aoi enau/Tcu. 

The doctrine contained in this passage, in that just cited from 
Apuleius, and in our text, amounts to this : your soothsayers 
and physicians may be, and I doubt not are, very wise in their 
respective professions or callings, but beyond those limits they 
are (like the best of the present day) no wiser than their 
neighbours. Dido’s soothsayers, although they could prophesy 
the future, were blind to the fact which was present and staring 
them in the face, viz., that Dido was in love ; Apuleius’s physi- 
cians could cure a fever, but could not see that their patient was 
not sick, but only in love ; and Apollonius’s Mopsus could vati- 
cinate with unerring skill for Jason and the Argonauts, but had 
not sufficient discernment to perceive that it was his place to 
retire when Jason wished to be alone with his sweetheart. The 
structure, therefore, is, not (as at 8. 627) ignarae vatum, 1 
(as Sil. 3. 5 : ^ 

li nee vatum mantes agitare et.praescia corda 
ceesatum super imperio ; ” 
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and Yal. Flaoc. 3. 301 (Jason lamenting his killing of Cyzicus): 

. . . ‘ 4 tuntumne nef as mens comcia vatum 

conticuit, patriae exitium cmdele senectae 
et tot acerba canons ? lieu divis visa sinistris 
regna mihi ? quinam reditus ? quae me hospita tellus 
aecipiet ? quae non primis prohibebit arenis'r*’) 

mentes vatum ; and vatum is not (with Gossrau) Dido and her 
sister, but the priests of the temple. 

liter). — “Vatum ad extispiciura v. sup. refer; suntque 
adeo extispices, saerifici, qui h. 1. fausta omina renunciant. 
Ignahak mentes ! cuiusnam rei ? infelicis puta exitus et even- 
tus consiliorum et amoris Didonis,” Heyne, Voss, Caro. But 
first, such interpretation is utterly inconsistent with the imme- 
diately succeeding words quid vota furentem, quid dklu- 
bra iuvant ? which so plainly cast the blame not on the igno- 
rance of the soothsayers, but on the strength of Dido’s own 
passion. Secondly, such interpretation throws a gratuitous 
affront on Dido’s soothsayers, and through them on religion 
itself. And thirdly, “ vatum ” is joined with “ ignarus,’’ 
8. 627 : 

“ haud vatum ignarus venturique inscius aevi.” 

x 

Another interpretation is that of Wagner (1861) : “ Ionarae 
vatum, quippe non videntes, quae tali cupiditate obstricta 
sit, ei non esse opus vatibus atque extispicio, nihil igitur pro- 
desse suscepta vota, nihil adita dei-ubra . . . ‘ vatum ignarus,’ 
8. 627, sed non eodem sensu”—the latter words suggesting 
no less grave objection to the very interpretation in support of 
which they are cited than that it is contrary to the precedent 
afforded by Virgil himself, that that author connected vatum 
with mentes, as it has been connected by Heyne, and indeed 
most commentators, and read down to the present day. To 
which objection may be added this still graver, that it is pre- 
cisely those persons who are “tali cupiditate obstrioti” who do 
was’dly apply to soothsayers, viz., in order to be informed by 
art ui whether their “cupiditas” is acceptable to and likely to 
be favoured by heaven or not, and that it was precisely because 
she was “ tali cupiditate obstricta ” that Dido had recourse to 
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the divining art on this very occasion. Both interpretations are, 
as I think, incorrect, and each assigns to Yirgil a thought very 
different from that which he intended to express, and, sufficient 
attention being paid to the context, has clearly expressed. First, 
then, Dido is in love with Aeneas, and unhappy, because she 
considers her love for Aeneas to be a breach of faith to Sichaeus. 
Following her sister’s advice she goes to the temple and inquires 
the will of heaven, applies to the divining art to learn whether 
heaven will approve of her marriage : posce deos veniam, 
sacrisque litatis (*s. 50) — observe these last words, sacris 
litatis — as soon as you hate obtained the approbation of heaven, 
an approbation which her sister did not at all doubt would be 
granted as soon as asked — then proceed with your amour (in- 
dulge hospitio, causasque innecte morandi). Dido sacri- 
fices, libates, pores over the warm flesh in search of a sign 
(inhians spirantia consulit exta), but she might as well 
have stayed at home and saved herself the trouble (quid vota 
.fuukntem, quid delubra iuvant ?) She is furens araore; 
what use to her are temples, or signs, or offered vows ? Even 
at the very moment sho is sacrificing, offering up her vows, 
poring over the bleeding flesh, all this time (interea), while she 
is doing all this, she is the victim of her passion (est mollks 
flamma medullas, et tacitum vivit sub pectore vulnus). 
In the midst of this account — at the angle, if I may so say, 
between the description of Dido’s saorifioing and the observa- 
tion how useless sacrifice is to a person in her frame of mind 
— i. e ., in the interval between consulit exta and quid vota 
furentem, quid delubra iuvant is thrown in the exclamation 
of the poet, heu vatum ignarae mkntes ! “ Alas ! how little 

men know about divination ! what bad divines we are ! Our 
passion blinds us, and, however plainly indicated the will of 
heaven, we interpret it our own way.” In other words : “ Ilow 
our passion warps our judgment ! ” No reflection could be 
more appropriately placed, viz., after the account of Dido’s 
divinations, and before the account of the absolute non-effect 
of those divinations upon her mind or conduct. Before her 
appeals to heaven she had lost her modesty (solvit pudorem, 
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vs. 55), after her appeal to heaven uritur, totaque vagatuu 
urbe fitrens (verse 68). No reflection could be less offensive 
to religion, inasmuch as it throws the blame, neither on heaven 
nor on the ministers of heaven, but solely on human passion, 
human weakness, and human blindness. No reflection could be 
more fit and proper on the occasion of Dido’s non-acceptance of 
the warning from heaven, whether that warning was given by 
means of unpropitious signs, as might perhaps be argued from 
the mention at verse 464, below, of former warnings, or whether 
it consisted in the mere withholding of all indications of appro- 
bation. In either case, no reflection could be more d propos 
than “ Alas ! how bad interpreters are men of the will of 
heaven ! ” 

Ignarae vatum, therefore, and not mentes vatum, not only 
because, as already shown, affording a better sense, but because 
in every one of the fifteen other cases in which both a genitive 
and the word ignarus occur in a Virgilian sentence the geni- 
tive depends upon ignarus. The erroneous conjunction of 
vatum with mentes, and consequent erroneous imputation on 
divines and religion itself, is as old as Apuleius, as appears 
from that author’s manifest imitation, Met. 10. $ (ed. Hilde- 
brand), quoted above, p. 602. 

Vatum, not = vaticiniorum, but == vaticinationis, h.e., 
art is vatioinandi, the divining or soothsaying art (pavrucriG 
T «Xvne)- 

Medullas. — Not to be taken literally, or of the actual 
marrow, but metaphorically, and of the mental medulla, as 
Eurip. Ilipp. 257 (ed. Musgr.) : 

kcu (if) irpos aKpov fxve\ov tyvxv*- 

Aramian. 25. 9 : “ Illud tamen ad medullas usque bonorum por- 
venit, quod,” &c. 

Vtjlnus, not a sore, sorrow, or hurt, but the sore, sorrow, or 
hurt so often already spoken of. See “ vulnus, verse 2, and 
Rem. 

Interea.— E ven while the “vates” are busy exercising their 
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art on Dido’s behalf, the secret fire (a fire of which they had not 
the smallest suspicion) is consuming her. In order the more 
fully to express which meaning, interea is placed in the em- 
phatic position. See Hem. on 2. 247. 


# 69-76. 

QUALIS CONIECTA CERVA SAGITTA 
QIJAM PROCUL INCA UT AM NEMORA INTER CRES1A FIXIT 
PASTOR AGENS TELIS LIQUITQUE VOLATILE FERRUM 
NESCIUS IliLA FUGA SILVAS SALTUSQUE PERAGRAT 
DICTAEOS IIAERET LATERI LET A LIS ARUNDO 
NUNC MEDIA AENEAN SECUM PER MOENIA DUCIT 
SIDONTASQUE OSTENTAT OPES URBEMQUE PARATAM 
INCTPIT EFFARI MEDIAQUE IN VOCE RESISTIT 


Liquit volatile ferrum. — The complement of fixit. The 
arrow has not; only pierced, but remains infixed [compare 
11.637: 

u hastam intorsit equo fernmqno sub aure reliquit ” 

(where there is neither ignorance of having struck, nor impossi- 
bility of finding the wounded object, and where “ ferrum sub 
aure reliquit ” is the mere complement of “ hastam intorsit 
equo,” the mere precising, if I may so say, of that too indefinite 
expression). Ovid, Met. 11. 775 : 

“ eccc latcns herba coluber fugientis adunco 
dente pcdem strinxit, wruique in corpore liquit ” 

(where “coluber” is the pastor of our text, “strinxit” the 
fixit, “ virusque ” the ferkumque volatile, and “ liquit ” 
the liquit ; and where “virusque in corpore liquit” is the 
complement of “strinxit,” as in our text ferrumque volatile 
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LIQUIT is the complement of fix it). .St at. Thch . 11 . , jOJ : 

. . . “ nonrtum ille [Ktcoi los] poraotis 

iu;mibu.s ultrices animam servjiluit in ims ; 
u((|uo supcrtilantoni, pronunu|uo in pec-tore sensit, 
digit occulte fevrum, viUieque labaiitis 
roliquias tenues odio supplevit, et aisrw 
lam laetus frail is non frater eorde " 

(wliero “ ensem eorde reliquit” is the similar eomplement of the 
too indistinct and indefinite “erigit occulte feiTimi ,J )J, and 
this complement, this remaining infixed,, constitutes no small 
or insignificant part of the picture before us. On the contrary, 
whithersoever the deer goes, the deadly arrow goes with her : 
HAERET LATE III LET 11 A LIS AllUNDO. Let Commentators VOX 
themselves as they please about the lost arrow, all Virgil’s care, 
all the reader’s sympathy, is for the poor animal which strives 
in vain to fly from the deadly shaft which is sticking in her side 
and goes with her whithersoever she goes. 

Nescius, “sc. non viderat tolum vcrc in oervani descendisse ; 
sed, fmstra emission credens, reliquerat,” Key in;. “ Er liisst 
den pfeil, iiidem er nicht weiss dass er getroffen,” Thiel. “ The 
epithet [viz., vola tile] is not without force here. It is because 
the steel is volatile that the archer cannot ascertain its for- 
tunes and does not recover it,” Conington. Not only not the 
meaning, but almost the point-blank opposite of the meaning. 
The hunter does not leave his arrow in the wound, and so lose 
it, because he is ignorant that his arrow has taken effect, but the 
hunter is ignorant that his arrow lias taken effect, and is sticking 
in the wound. Servius (ed.Lion) lias: “Aut nescius quo fugerit, 
aut ignoratus et latens, non qui cervam neseiret. lit rara sunt 
verba quae per contrarium significant.” 

IIow far soever Hesiod’s x ( °P 0lt “hJ/nc fwv, tie til. Here. JfOa : 

01 8 % QXTT aiyvmoi y a.yKv\ox*^&d 
Trcrpr] €</>’ viprjArj /j.€ya\a k A afrvTt fiax^rOou 
aiyos op^tTffivofxoio tj ayporepyjs e\a <fioio 
itiovos , iji't' e5a / aa<f0'e /3a\u)U ai^rjios a.vi]p 
io) airo veupijs, auTos 8 a,7raA.i7<reTai clKAti 
X& epov a i Up is 6<t)U, oi 5’ OTpctAf ws eyoTjfrau, 
t(f(fviJLfVUis 8e oi cLfxfpi /naxyv Bpip.€tav tQtvro, 
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may at first sight appear to go towards establishing the former 
of these interpretations, it does not go far enough to satisfy me, 
or prevent me from thinking that Servius’s “ xescius quo fuge- 
rit” was much more probably suggested to him by the neces- 
sity which lie, in common with so many other commentators, 
imagined there was of explaining why the hunter made no 
attempt to recover his arrow, than by the yoipou aiSpig ewv of 
the Greek poet. Against the latter of the Servian interpreta- 
tions, viz., “ignoratus et batons,” Servius’s own objection, “ et 
rara sunt verba quaq per contrarium significant,” may perhaps 
suffice until some argument less equivocal than Oonington’s “ it 
would be a virtual repetition of ixcautam ” be advanced in its 
favour. And so we come at last to the only remaining inter- 
pretation, viz., imprudens, unaware, not knowing what he had 
done , a meaning not only most usual and familiar to the term 
n esc ius itself, and in the most perfect harmony with the whole 
tenor of the narrative (viz., that Aeneas had excited Dido’s 
passion without intending to do so, and that Dido was in love 
with him before he was aware), but which referring back to and, 
i l’ I may so say, covering not merely, with the commentators, 
i.iQi’iT volatile FEKRUM, but the entire of the two lines : 

Qf AM l’UOCUL INCALTAM NEMO HA INTER CltESlA ITXIT 
I’ASTOll AOKNS TELIS, LKIUITQL'K VOLATILE EEilllUM, 

satisfactorily accounts for that most emphatic position — the most 
emphatic possible — of xescius, viz., last word of a long sentence, 
and at the same time first word of a new verse, and cut off from 
all connexion with what follows by a full pause. See Bern, on 
“ ora,” 2. 247, and compare Ovid, Met . 8. 0U (Scylla apostro- 
phizing Minos) : 

“ quam metuo certc nc quis iua pectorn, Minos, 
miner ct imprudens : quis cniin torn (lirus, ut in ic 
dirig ere iminitem, nisi ncscius , audeat hast am 

where “ vulneret iua pectora imprudens ” and “ nescius audeat 
dirigere hastam in to ” are put forward by no less an authority 
than Ovid as equivalents. 

Sai/its, — R avines, narrow passes, fauces, generally wooded. 
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See Eem. on 11. 522. I tliink this word means essentially a 
rough, difficult, almost impassable place, a place which is ren- 
dered difficult or impracticable by wood, rock, or water, or both 
by wood and water, or by wood and rocks, or by all three 
together ; where there are no roads, and which is in the state 
of nature. Therefore, both the pass of Thermopylae and the 
Caudine Forks are salt uses (Liv. 28. 7; 9. 2) ; therefore the 
Ardennes are a saltus (Tacit. Anna/. J. ,{.?) ; therefore tlocks 
and herds graze the salt uses of Tarentum {Georg. 2. 197) ; 
therefore the ford of a river is a sal bus (Stat. T/teb. 7. 5J,0) ; 
and, therefore, in our text, the deer saltls dicta eos peraorat. 
If this view be correct, a saltus is neither necessarily woody, 
as indeed sufficiently appears from the frequent junction of 
the term woody to saltus (as “ nemonnn iam claudite saltus ,” 
Yirg. Eel. 6. 57 ; “ saltus duo alti angusti sUvos'k\v\q sunt,” Liv. 
11. 2) and from the very silvas saltusque of our text, nor 
necessarily fit for pasturage, and Gesnor’s definition is erro- 
neous : “ silva in qua pasci et aestivaro pecudcs solent. , ut ait 
Valla.” 

IIaerkt later i LETirALis ARUXDo. — Imitated by many; 
especially, and with much elegance, by Eacinq, PI/ id re, 2. 2 
(Hippolyte speaking) : 

“ x>ortnnt partoul lo trail dont jo suL diVlim;.” 

IncIPIT EF1 AIU, MEDIAUUK IX VOCE RESISTIT. — So Thomson, 

Spring : 

. . . “ from the tongue 

tli’ unfinished period falls.” 

Nature is ever the same. The whole of Thomson s masterly 
description of the symptoms of love may serve as a commentary 
on Virgil’s admirable picture of the manifestation of the passion » 
in Dido. 


■li * 
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POST URI DIGRESS! LUAIENQUE ORSCURA VI( ISSIM 
U N A I* REMIT SUADENTQLE OVDKNTI A SIDERA SOAINOS 
SOLA DOMO MAKHKT VACUA STRATlSQl E RELICTIS 
INCUR AT ILLUM ARSlvNS ARSENTEM AU DITQtJ E YIDETQUK 
A ITT (»K EAllO A SCAN I UAL OENITOKLS IMAGINE CARTA 
DETINKT INFAXDUM,.Sl FA LI -ERE VOSSIT AAIOREM 
NON COER I’VE ASSURG UNT TURRES NON ARM A IUVENTUS 
EXERCET RORTUSVE ALT RRORUGN A('U LA RELLO 
TUTA RARANT REX DENT OVER A INTER HURT A AIINAEQUE 
MURORUAl 1XGENTES AEQUATAQUE MAC1IINA CAELO 


Vicissiai (vs. 80). — Biirmann (quoting Ilor. Od. 1. 11. .+ r >) 
understands vicissim of the moon (whose light had "been ob- 
scured by the sun during the day), obscuring in her turn ilie 
light of the stars ; an interpretation sufficiently disproved by 
the words si adentque cadentia sidera soainos, which indi- 
cate, not that time of night when the moon shines bright among 
the stars, but that time (towards morning) when both moon and 
stars become dim. Noehden (“ Erkliirende Anmerkungen zu 
Virgil’s Aeneis ”) renders vicissim by “ weohselweise, ,, and 
adds the following gloss : “ erst war der mond hell, lumen ; 
danndunkol, J-uxv obscura, /. e . , luaien lunae obscuritas vicis- 
sim sequitur ; ” a Jade, unmeaning truism, which few readers 
Avill permit to he palmed upon V irgil. The interpretation of 
Wunderlich, “ Vicissim ponitur etiam ubi altera res, quo vicissim 
refertur, non est nomimita; turn notat secundum cicissitudincm 
"naturae” although elegant and poetical (as Wunderlich’s inter- 
pretations almost always are), is yet considerably remote from 
the truth, for the “ altera res, quo vicissim refertur ” is actually 
named in the preceding labente die ; the obvious meaning and 
connexion of the whole passage being: notr, la rente die, at the 
close of day, she seeks the same banquets, fyc., and after (cards, URl 
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DIURKSSI, LUMEXQUE ORKCURA VICISSIM LUX A 1* RE MIT, SU VDFNT- 
gi T E cadextt A sidera somxos, ichcn the banquet is over, amt night 
too in her turn is near a close , sola do mo maerkt vacua, &e. ; 
the words minx obscuk.a j.hna prkmit suadentw k cadkxtia 
sidera somxos, in the second clause of the passage, exactly 
corresponding to the words i.ahkxtk die in the first, and ex- 
pressing, only with an elegant variety of imagery, the exactly 
similar idea of the night closing, vicissim, in her turn. Com- 
pare 5. 827 : 

» 

“ hie patris Aonoao susponsam blandn ricis.sim 
gaudia pertentant montem” 

\ btand joys in their turn , viz. (see vv. 700 and 720), after his 
previous anxieties.] Oic. de Senrrf. : u ul>i eniin potest ilia aotas 
| viz., seneetus] aut ealesceiv vel apricafiono niolius, vel igni; 
ant vicissim umbris atpiisve refrigerari salubrius And again, 
ibid,: “ et refrigeratio aestate, et vicissim liieme, aut sol aut ignis 
hibernus.” In like manner Claudian, Seneca, Ovid, and the 
author of the Dirac, of the alternate succession of night to dny: 
llapt. Proserp. J. : 

“ iamquo soporiferas nocturna silent in U n is x 

explicuore vires." 

TroaiL 1 U+l : “ astra cum repet unt rices." J [et. 277: 

u (Imiiquc ibi quudrupodes raciest iu- j>;i7>il1:i rarpunt ; 
noxquo v hem porn git ” 

| whilst the sun’s horses are feeding, and night is taking her 
turn in the sky J. Dirac, 1\ ? : 

“ sidera per viridem redount. cum pallida mundum, 
inque viintt, Phoebe, excununt.” 

And still more a propos to our text, Lucretius, o. < 01, where, 
having first treated of the manner in which the rays of the sun 
are intercepted from the earth by the moon in a solar eclipse, 
he proceeds to consider how the earth “ vicissim, in her turn , 
intercepts the solar rays from the moon in a lunar eclipse : 

“ et cur terra queat lunani spoliarc vkksuu 
lumin e.” 
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As Virgil in tlie passago before us speaks of the setting of the 
moon succeeding the setting of the sun, so Lucan (5. 424) speaks 
of the shadows of the moon, /. c. the shadows cast by the moon, 
succeeding to those east by the sun : 

“ sidera prima poli, PJiocbo labcnto sub undas, 
exierant, et Inna anas iam fecorat umbras 

where Lucan’s “suas ” is Virgil’s vjcissim. Compare the same 
author, 4. 282 : 

“ substituit merso dum nox sun lamina Thoebo .” 

Addison, in his beautiful and well-known hymn, uses the cor- 
responding English expression in nearly the same manner : 

“ wliilo all the stars that round her 1mn$ 
and nil the planets in their fumy 

Stratis rklictis (vs. 82). — Deserted; where, Aeneas and the 
company having departed, there was no one but herself. Com- 
pare 2. 454: 44 postes relicti,” where see Bern. 

Ixfandum si fallere fossit am orem. — 44 Expellere in prae- 
sens curas amoris,” Wunderlich, Eorbiger. 44 Fallit amorem qui 
facit ut in praesens non sentiatur amor,” Wagner. Neither ex- 
planation clearly conveys the meaning of our author, which is 
simply and according to the usual force of the word fallere 
(compare Horace’s 44 postico falle clientem atria servantem ”) 
tries to cheat , beguile , overreach , give the slip to her lovo for Aeneas, 
viz., by fixing all her thoughts on another object, viz., on Asca- 
nius. The identical words are applied by Silius, 6. 191, to the 
endeavour of Avens to cheat, beguile, give the slip to (do, as we 
say vulgarly in English) the serpent at the river Bagrada, by 
climbing up into a tree : 

* ... “ at subita formidino oaecus 

ct facti danmandus Avens (sed fata trahebant) 
antiquae quercus ingenti robore scse 
oeculit, infandmn si poss it fallere monstrum .” 

Compare also Ovid, Trist. 1. 3 : 

“ saepe eadem mandata dedi; meque ipse f frlli, 
respieiens oculis pignora cara meis,” 
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and tlie examples quoted by Forbigor, of a similar use of the 
word. Also Epigr. Moleagri, Antltol. Pal. 7. wr> ; 

aKpis, ffiwv airaT7]/uLa noda)j/ y TrapafxvQiov virvov, 
cucpis, apovpcuit) Moutra, Aiyvirrepuy^, 
avTixpves p.ip.r]fia Avpas, Kptice juoi r i nodfivov, 
eyitpouovcra (fnAuis tt overt AaAoay irTcpvyas, 

«*>v ,uf 7 tovuv p v era to iravayp vvn/oia firpifjLuy]s y 
cucpi, p.iTWfTajuei'ri cpOoyyni/ (pooToirAavov, 

wliero the song of f]ie cicada performs towards Meleager the 
same offico as tho face of Ascanius in our text performs towards 
Dido, /. ( beguiles his love. But, above all, compare Motast. 
Can tat. “II primo amove ” : 


. . . “ lo Xinfo intosso, 
cl io a. vaghoggiar per ingannanni io torno, 
fan cir io ponsi al mio bon.’’ 

Ixi AXJ)UM amorem. — Exactly the tpu^ (ittooqvtoq of Aris- 
taenet. 1.16: fpuiri mpunauiv ano ppi)Tw } kut ’ zpavTov ifai* 
kov a7rop(ov’ with this difference only, that the “ amor ” of our 
text is the affection, whereas the epo^c of Aristaenetus is the god 
of love — if there be even this difference — and tire “ amor” which 
Dido strives in vain to cheat is not, after all (who shall prove it 
is not ?), as much the god of love, the reprobate god, as the wwr 
of Aristaenetus. See Item, on “infandum,” 2. 3. 

Minaeque murorum incjkntes. — M inae are, generally, 
crests, combs, eminences, whatever projects or points upwards 3 , 
Grerm. emporvayt . Compare, (##), Claud. Rapt. Prosrrp. V. 3/p'f: 

“ Eumenidcs cratcra parant, ct vina foroci 

ci ino bibunt : ftoxisquo minis iam leno oanenlcs 
extendunt socios ad pooula plena ccrastas, 
ao festos alio succendunt liunino taodas,” 

where “minis” are the serpents (“cerastae”) on flic heads of 
the Eumenides, and presenting there the appearance ot crests, 
or combs, or toppings. These serpents the poet represents as 
“ flexae,” no longer standing erect (arrectae), but bending 
downwards to drink the wine. Also (l>), Stat. fheb. 1. l(h 
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(of the head-dress of Tisiphone) : 

“ centum illi st antes umbvabant ova covastae, 
tuvba minor diri capitis.” 

(f), Thid. SO (of Tisiplione) : 

. . . “ inamoenmn forte sodebat 

Cocyton iuxto, resol at aqne vcrticc c vinos 
lambero sulf uveas pcvmiscrat anguibus undas.” 

(ft), Ayien. Or. Mnrit , : 

“ rigidacquo rupes at quo montium minae 
cnolo insevuntur ” 

[tho crests or combs of tho mountains, the pinnacles of tho 
mountains]. And (#*), Solin. PoJyh . ,Jy. S : “Bucephalus, 
Alexandri Magni equus, dicta ita est, sivo de aspectus torvitate 
sivo . . . quod in fronto oius quaedam existentium corniculo- 
rum protuberahant mhuw” [upright rising points, prominences, 
spikes]. Tho minae of a wall are, therefore, its battlements, 
parapets, or other toppings, as Ammian. 20. G : “ cuius pro- 
pugnatores viso hoste longissime, elausis oeius portis, ingenti- 
bus animis per turres discurrebant et mi Has, saxa tormentaque 
bellica congerentes.” Id. 24. 2 (do aree urbis Pyrisaborae) : 
“ excellebant mime murorum, bitumine et coctilibus laterculis 
fabrieatae, quo aedifieii genere nihil tutius esse constat.” Id. 
20. (I : “ retersit obrutas ruderibus fossas, niurorumque maxi- 
mam partem pacis diutumitate contemptam et subversam adus- 
que eelsarum turrium mi net. a oxpediit.” 

Perhaps Opiymov is the corresponding Greek expression for 
minae as applied to the walls. Luc. MicyU. Sf Galt . : . . . ours 
ju>) vtf>s\iirai to xpvmov, virspfiag to 9 ptyiciov, ?/ Si m 
oov^ag tov rotxov, where Stock : “ «7ro rou Opiy »coc> quod ety- 
mologista dicit esse ro avojrarov rye; tov toi\ ov oiKoSojurjfrsafgP 
See Item, on 1. 1GG. 

Maciiina (vs. 89). — “ Moles, nedificium,” Ileyne. “ Die 
geriiste,” Gossrau. “ Turres per muros dispositae,” Wagner 
ed. Heyn., ed. 1861), Ladewig. “ A crane,” Conington. None 
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of all these, as I think, hut tlie Greek hi its sense of 

contrivance, artijichm, kumheerk. Compare, (a), Aescli. Peru. 

Pli : 

H J r)X aual5 € ( €v t* v nopd/xov, war cx*w iropov 

[“ operibus iunxit Ilellespontum ”], where juqxaimu; is the 
bridge itself, not machines upon the bridge, exactly as in our 
text, macimxv is the walls themselves, not a machine upon 
them, (ip), Yenant. Fortiui. 3. 12 (in Do la Bigne, vol. 0, 
part 2, p. 332) : # 

“ aula tamcn mtuit oonstrueta eaoumiue rupis, 
ot monti imposito mons erat ipsa domus. 
oomplacuit latum muro concludoro caiupuiii, 
ct propo oastollum liaoe rasa sola far it. 
urchin marmorois susprmlitur aula coluuinis, 
qua super acstivas con lit ill anmo rates, 
ordinilms temis extensaquo ma china crovit, 
ut postquani ascomlas iugora toota putos,” 

where “machina” is the building. \v\ Stat. Stir. 1. 1. 110 : 

. . . “ obcunt nortesquo diesquo 

astraquo, ucc solidis prodcst sua mnehina t orris,” 

where “machina” is the artifieium of the u torrae, tlie 
mechanism of the earth ; and the sense, that the earth is not 
saved from perishing by its being a work of skill, of consum- 
mate art, a mack in a, a kunshcerh ; exactly as in our text 
MvciiiNA is the knnsttrerk, the mechanism, the artifieium 
which the just-mentioned walls presented to the eye of the 
observer, (f#), Claudian, 3 Cons. Honor . 100 (of .Theodosius 
entering heaven) : 

“ mnehina lnxatur cadi , rutilaequc patesennt 
spontc fores 

(>), Stat. Site. 3. 1 : 

“ nara templis nunquam statuetur terminus aevi, 
dum me flammigeri portabit machuta cadi " 

in both which passages (d and o) “ machina cacli is the curi- 
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ously built heaven, the mechanism of heaven, the kumtwerk 
heaven, exactly as “ machina [terrarum] ” in the previously 
quoted passage of Statius is the kunstwcrk of the earth, the 
ingenious building of the earth, the machine of the earth. 
(./‘), Claud. Rapt. Pros. 2. :?$() (Dis speaking) : 


“ ille ego Sat urn i proles, cui mach ina rernm 
servit,” 

where “ machina rerum ” is the kumtwerk of the world, the 
ingeniously constructed, or built world, the machine of the 
world, (ff), Iscan. 1. 486 (of the re-building of Troy after its 
overthrow under Laomedon) : 

“ iamquo arecs ceoidisso iuvat, iam machina maior, 
ot. lucro iaetura fuit : muralia prim ns 
propulsura manus, pinnavum ml mi no don so 
oonspicuos tollunt apices, noo moonia munit 
rarior oxcubias turris factura secundas/’ 

where “ machina maior” is the building of the “arces,” now 
more complete and greater than before. (##•), Stat. Site. 1.1. Gl 
(of the colossal equestrian statue of Domitian, being erected in 
the Forum) : 


<f ncc longao traxcro morao ; iuvat ipsa laboros 
forma Dei praosens ; oporiquo intenta invent us 
miratur plus posse manus. Strcpit ardua pulsu 
machina continuo; soptem per culmina monies 
it fragor, et magnao vineit vaga murmura Itomae,” 

where “ machina ” is tlie colossal statue itself (as explained by 
Barth), the statue considered as a kumtwerk or work of art, just 
as in our text machina is the wall itself, the wall considered as 
a kumtwerk , or work of art. (/), Tenant. Fortun. 2. 11 (do 
Eedesia Parisiaca) : 

. “ si Salomoniaei momoretur machina tcmph\ 
arte licet par sit, pulohrior ista fide,” 


where “ machina templi 99 is the kumtwerk , the ingenious build- 
ing of the temple, L e., the temple regarded as an ingenious 
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work of art. (J), Ibid. 1. 10 (tie Veregims villa Burdigalensi) : 

“ mn china oolsa came triplici susponditur ami, 
quo polagi pictas ciinoro crcdis aquas,” 

where “ maohina casae ” is the hinsfwcrJ;, the ingenious build- 
ing of the house, /. the house regarded as au ingenious work 
of art. And, above all, (k), Yal. Flaec. 0. 383: 

“ tunc riiit, ut montis latus, aut ut machine man, 

. quae seopulis trabibusque din, coufoctafluc fbimnris, 

procubuit: lamon, ntquc ingentem prodidif. urbrm,” 

wliero “ macliina muri,” exactly the machina (murorum) of our 
text, is the himticerk wall, the ingeniously constructed wall, the 
construction of the wall, the machine of the wall. 

That the machina of our text is precisely the “ machina” of 
all these examples, and, standing in immediate connexion with 
the immediately preceding murorum, means the artifieium, 
the building, the ingenious structure, the firix«v*l of those muri, 
/. c., means tho muri themselves considered as a kimsttrark or 
jjiriXavn, appears further and seems to be placed beyond doubt 
by the circumstance that ii^x ava(J ^ aL ™ the very word applied 
hy Homer, 77. 8. 177 , to the walls built by the Greeks to pro- 
tect their tents and shipping at the siege of Troy : 

vrjTrioi) ot apa 877 raSe T€ix ea p-r)X avoa}l,ro ’ 

Minae murorum inoentes and aequata machina caelo 
are thus our author’s so usual particularization of the previously 
expressed, more general and abstract idea, opera. I do not say 
variations of the theme opera, because the terms theme and 
variation belong, in my use of them, to propositions only, and 
in the case before us there is hut one proposition, viz., pendent 
intkrrupta, and the variations are not of this proposition, but 
only of its subject, opera. 

That the general misunderstanding of the expression aequata 
caelo machina is less owing to the necessary difficulty we deni- 
zens of a different era, and speakers of a different language, 
have to. understand Latin than to the peculiarly artificial style 
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of our author, appears at once from the lucidity with which the 
identical thought, waits as high as the sky, is expressed by a poet 
very much Virgil’s inferior, viz., Statius ( Thch . I/. 356 ) : 

“ Bellator nulli raluit <lous ; ipsa vetusto 
moottia lassu situ magnaecpie Ampliionis avers 
iani fcssimi static umlaut latus, et lido sacra. 
urqtmtm cnvlo surduiu attpie ignobile in Hr ox 
liruiat opus.” 


93-95. 

EGREGIAM YERO LA l T DEM ET SPOTTY AMP LA REF GUT IS 
TUQUE PUERQUE Tt US MAGNUM KT MKMORAHILE NUMEN 
UNA DOLO DIVUM SI FEMINA VICTA DUORUM EST 

VAR. LECT. 

ni mkx I Vat. (but this part of the MS. is written in the Lombard, hand), 
Horn., Pal., Med. “Nitmen eruditis placet <juod etiam in Mcdiceo 
(/. e., Medicco Picrii) prius scriptum fuerat,” Picrius. II Ji. HI 
Yen. 1170; Moden. ; Bresc. ; Ascensius; Junta; 1 J . Manut. ; Burm. ; 
Hey ne ; Wunderlich; Jahn ; Wagn. (1832, 1801); Gossrau; Forb. ; 
laid. ; Haupt ; Bibb. 

no men II /V ; cod. Canon. (Butler). Ill Cynth. Cenet. ; Princ. ; Ven. 
1475; Fahr. ; La Cerda; 1). Heins.; N. Heins. (1671, 1070, 1701); 
Philippe ; Brunek ; Wakef. ; Pott. ; Scholler ; Dictsoh. 


For the above passage compare Ovid, Met. 3. 65// : 

. . . ‘ ‘ quae gloria vestra est, 

si puerum iuvenes, si multi fallitis ununi ” 

Fpigr. Dionysii Andrii, Anthol . Pal . 7. 533 : 


KCU An kcu B pofxna fie Siafrpoxov ov fxty 1 oXnrBetv, 
kcu fxovov Sotwi/, kcu fiporov (K ficucapan/. 
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I think that tlio reading in verso 94 is xumkn, and not 
XOMKN ; first, on account of tlio so much greater MS. authority; 
secondly, because whereas maomm i.t .mkmokakii.k .\ nm:x had 
been little more than a repetition of eorkoiam i.vudkm, m m,. 
M M HT -MEMOKAitu.K atj/a.v affords a suitable climax to the 
otherwise bald nuni-: I’UKuyi e tuls. Compare Ovid, Mrt. 
,'j.oO (of the Furies' : 

. . . “ ilia soroivs 

Xocto voc.tI irouitus. grave et iiu]»larabile hhmm ” 

alike example of, and authority for, tlio application of tlio singu- 
lar minion to a plurality of deities. Happy for our author's 
meaning, the existence of this so exact parallel ! “ sorores Nocte 
genitas, grave et implaeabile minion:” tuque pukrqi k ri: i s, 
.M ac* x i; m et memory bilk M mux. Who that perceives that the 
reading in the first of these passages is “ numen,” and can by 
no possibility he nomen, and that the “ million ” in the first of 
these passages is in apposition with, and the climax of, “soro- 
res Nocte genitas,” does not conclude at once that the reading 
in the second of these passages must be nlmex, and can by no 
possibility be xomkx, and that the xumex of the second of these 
passages can only be in apposition with, and the climtox of, tu- 
que puerque riis ^ nay, that does not conclude at once that 
as there is no irony, nothing but respect, in the apposition and 
climax of the first passage, viz., “grave et implaeabile numen,” 
so there is no irony, nothing but respect, in the apposition and 
climax of the second, viz., maonum et memokaiiii.e xtmkx; and 
still further, that the irony which commentators imagined they 
found in the second of those passages had been as unsuitable 
and out of place in the second as it would have been in the 
first? For why — for what conceivable reason — should Juno, 
whose object was conciliation (as evidenced by 

SKI) (ins KIUT MOW S r AI T UlO M X< CKKTAM1N A TAM A r 
UVTN rOTIl'S P.VCKM AETEHXAM I’ACTOSUI K TIYMKNAKOS 
EXEIU'EMUS r), 

provoke citlici' (with lleync, J. If. Voss, Wunderlich, Jalin, 
and Forbiger) both divinities at once [“Numen, sc. ‘ erit ves- 
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trum,’ //. r., £ vos clei, si circumveneritis duo unam feminam’ ” ! 
lleync. 

“ t rutin, vorragcndus lob und herrlichc beutc gcwannt ilir, 

(lu und dor knabo mit dir ! 0 gross und orhabcn die obmaelil, 

w enn ciii woib (lurch don tmg zwoi hinimlischcr gutter besiegt wircl ! ” 

(J. II. VOSS.) 

“ Dgregie vicistis et nuaien vestrum m agnum et memorabiee 
factum est, si a vobis duobus una eemina victa est,” Wunder- 
lich, Jahu. “ Numkn vestrum magnum et meaiorabile fecistis, 
si a vobis duobus una eemina est victa,” Forbiger] or, with 
Thiel, the last-mentioned divinity only [“ icli bin liier in der 
interpunction abgewichen, und halte es dem bittern tone, den 
Juno absichtlich halt, angemessener magn. et meal nuai. als 
apposition zu puerquk zu nohmen, so dass Juno den kleinon 
muthAvilligen gott, der ihr so viel zu leide selion gethan hat, 
holinet”], with a personal affront? No, no; the victory of 
Venus and her son over Dido might be made light of, might be 
held up as unworthy of two so great divinities, but the divinities 
themselves wero not to be insulted, personally insulted. What 
tactician, what politician, what merest dolt and clown ever be- 
gan the canvass of the person whose assent and consent was in- 
dispensable to liis purpose with an unprovoked personal insult ? 
Dido was insignificant, as much beneath the notice of the two 
divinities as you please, but the two divinitios themselves were 
magn ual et aieaioramle NUMKX ; and the more magnum, the 
more mkmorabilk, the numkn, the loss and the more easily 
granted the favour Juno sought. 

Memorabile numkn. — Compare Hosidii Getae Medea (a 
Virgilian cento), Anthol. Lat. (Meyer), 235. 335 : “ Hecaten 
et non memorabile nttmen and Eur. ffipp. 1 : no Wo kovk 
avwvvfjLotj Oea Kvwpio- Mavortii Indicium Pa rid is (a Vir- 
gilian conto), Anthol. Lat. (13urm.), 147: 


“ pictus iicu tunicas et burbaru tegmina crunini, 
forte rocensebat numerum sub tegmine fagi : 
horrcscit visu subito, ot memorabile Hitmen 
aut videt aut virlissc putat*” 
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Hkfehtis (vs. 03). — The appropriate lenu for kinging W*k 
(/. home) spoils, victory, and triumph. Compare 10. oil : 

• • . “ anna Sorest us 

1 octet ref erf liumeris, tibi, rex liradive, hoj>m tun." 

10. 862 : 

. . . *• nut liodie victor sjjo/ia ilia crucnta 

ct caput Aeneae rrferes." 

9. 208 : 

. . . “ ita me rtf mil tibi magnus uvtnilnn 

i upitcr.” 

Georg, i), 10 : 

“ primus ego in patriam mecum, niodo vita supersit, 

Aonio rediens dedneam vert ire Musas: 
primus Idumacas refer am tibi, Mantua, palm"*.'' 

Lucrct. 1. 76 : 

“ unde ref erf nobis rirfor. (juid possit oiiri 
quid nc (pieat” 

(where see Wakefield). Wc find even referre no men in Vir- 
gil himself, Ami. 11. OSS : 

. . . “ nomen lumen baud love pat rum 

multibus hoc nfercs 9 telo ceeidisse Camillae.” x 


101 - 110 . 


DOTAiiKSQV K — V I') KOR. 


Dot a l tssqu e tuae tyrios permittees dextrae. — The mean- 
ing is : u hand over to thee the Tyrians, the empire of Carthage, 
in dower, as her dower,” exactly as Claudian, Lorn be mine Regi- 
me, 177 : 

“ lc non llcspcridum pomis, non amnc subacto, 
non sormmi fallente rota, sod iudiee digitus 
Auguslo, variis Stilidio spec tat ns in anuis 
ace ip it, ct regni dotes virtutc paravit, 
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where “ doles regni” is the dotalks tvrios of our text, and 
where the meaning is not, with Gesncr, “ Munera quae de- 
hehaulur domui regiae pro puella regina,” hut — as plainly 
appears no less from the nature of dower, a thing brought by 
the bride, not conferred on the bride by the husband, than 
from a comparison of vv. 184, 185 : 

“ solus niililiuc iirtu mcivetlc iu^alom 
proinmttf. Stiliclio, sonro rcfmnfr, corouain ” — 


the very opposite, viz., “ has earned by liis virtue's tlie kingdom 
thou Serena bringest him in dower/' 

Dotalks. — “ Quasi dotis nomine traditos,” Wagn. {PraextX 
It may be doubted whether either Juno or Virgil was very 
solicitous to be understood as speaking only figuratively, or as 
distinguishing very accurately between handing over in actual 
dower and handing over as it were in dower. Kings and queens 
don’t care much about such nice distinctions. To get, to ac- 
quire, to have handed over to them, is all they are very anxious 
about, and the Trojans were scarcely less assets of the crown, 
scarcely less transferable property in those days than the 
Savoyards, Nozzans, or Venetians are in these. Compare 
Claudian’s “ regni dotes” just quoted, where, as it happens, it 
is the Homans themselves who are the dower ; also Ovid, Met. 
S. in : 


“ cuqila pluccut, rt stat- sentcntiii trailer** mi'cum 
(fofttfnn jjrtfrifi/it, tiiuanque impouorc bello,” 


where it is her betrayed country which Scylla meditates to hand 
over to Minos as her dower. 

Quis TALI A DKMEXS AHM AT, AUT TECl'M MA LIT CONTK.N DKKK 

hello ? (vs. 107). — Compare Xenopli. Anab. p. 160 (ed. Hut- 
chins.) (Clearclius to Tissaphernes) : tovtihv Se Totovrwv ovrtov, 
nr ouru) fiaiveratf o erne ou cxoi (invXtrac <pt\oc uvai ; 

Sequatuji (vs. 100). — Seo Hem. on “seeundo,” 1. 160, and 
compare Seneca etc Ira , J. 7 : “ Negotia expedita et habilia 
Kcqmnitur actorem ; ingentia et supra me^suram agentis nec 
dant se facile, et si occupata sunt, premunt at (pie adducunt 
administrantem.” Stat. Site. J. 2. J ; 
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“ par vigor est nii'mlnis, proinptaeque ad t’ortia vires 
siiflicivint animo, ;ilque ingentia iussa M-rj/ttfttf/fr.” 

Ovid, Epid. Pltacdr. 9 : 

“ qua licet et *crjt(ititt\ pudor est luiscciulus amori.” 

Fat is in cert a ferok (vs. 110 ). — “ Cum iii cert us cum 
ablativo oiits rei, do qua duhitatur, iiiuctuin sine exempio sit, 
apparet fatis ab incekta fekor ita pendcro, ut Vonorom so 
propter fata do Iovis vol nutate dubitaTe dioal. Uuare sir 
locus interpret andus : ‘ propter ea quae do fatis audivi dubito 
liinu Tupiter/ &<?./’ Ilietseli, Theoloij ., p. 20. 44 4 Fatis lit ut 

forar inckiita/ sive : 4 <piao mea est scion tia fatormn, incekta 
sum si/ Sic.,” "Wagner. (Prat'd.) I think not ; but, tie fatis 
INCEKTA FEUOK, i. r. 9 tie FATIS INCEKTA ftHHl, for OVeil although 
the objection of Dietsch be just : “ in cert us cum ablative this 
rei, do qua dubitatur, iunctum sine exempio est/’ it by no 
means follows, but, on the contrary, remains yet to be shown, 
that incertus for or is governed by the same laws as in cur - 
tus ; and I am of opinion that it is not fekor, incekta tie 
fatis, but, in cert a and eekor being closely united (blended; 
into one notion, ixcerta-fkror ok fates. 


119 - 125 . 


RAOIISQCE — ADKKO 


ltADiiSQUE retexerit ORBEM.— "It is worth considering whether 
KETEXE1UT may notbe from ret ex o, orhkm being the orb of the 
sun which having been unwoven at night is re woven in the 
morning. The expression is likely enough to have been sug- 
gested by Lucy. 5. 390 : i radiisque retexens aetherius sol, where 
the absorption of water from the sea by the sun is spoken of . . . 

HEN llY,. A LN EIDEA, NOL. H. * " 
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Virgil himself (12. TOO) has ‘retexunt orhes ' of reweaving a 
circle, /. performing a circular movement a second time," 
(Bonington. The interpretation is not tcnahle even for one 
single moment, if it were only because in both of tlie places 
cited by Conington (no less than in every other instance in which 
the word is used elsewhere) retexore is never to reweave, or 
do again that which has been done before, but, as in the pas- 
sage quoted by Mr. Conington himself from Ovid, Met. 7. 530 : 

“ dumqiie plater i midis hnft/vrit eoniilms orhnn 
lima, (jiiatov plenum tcnuntu rvtcxu'U urban ” 

to unweave, or undo that which has been already done. In 
Lucret. o. 389 : 

. . . “ quoniam vcnrntos Minora venti 

tlnnUtminl) radiisquc rctcxvns aetlierius sol,’* 

the sun is described not as reweaving or refilling the “aequora” 
with liis rays, but the very contrary, viz., as in common with the 
winds which sweep over them, unweaving or unmaking them, 
viz., by absorption; and in Aen. 1:2. 7 03 : 

• " quinque nr has expirn/. eui'su, lotidoinquu rc/cxn/tf, 
hue illue,” 

the riders are described not as making five circles first once, and 
then the same five circles a second time, but as first making and 
then unmaking five circles ; in other words, as first making five 
circles, and then unmaking them, viz., by going over them in 
the opposite or reverse direction — unweaving them. The iu> 
TKX'KRiT of our text comes, therefore, by no possibility from 
retexcrc, but very certainly from retegere; and Virgil has 
not stultified himself by describing the sun as reweaving in the 
morning that orb of his which has been unwoven the night 
before. Compare 9. 461 : 

“ iam sole iufuso, iam rebus luce retceth .” 

Sil. (>. 1 (tii-1. Rupert i, who, however, reads “diifusus” not “de- 
fessus,” and gives no variant) : 
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iani Tavtossiuco quos solvorat aequorc Titan 
in nootom ilefossus oquos, iungebat Eois 
littoribus, primiqiu* novo Thnrfhoule rrfrcfi 
Seres lanigcris ro]>otobant vollora luris, 
i't foeda ante oculo.s st rages, propiusqiu* patebat 
insani M.ivortis opus.” 

Lucan, 7. 786 : 

. . “ (anion omnia passo 

postquam clam dies Pliarsalioa darana rctrxif." 

Ovid, Met. S. 1 : * 

” lam nitidum reteyeute dinn noi tisque fuganfc 
tempora Lveifero , cadit Kurus.’’ 

Lucan, 8. 202 : 

“ ostendit terras Til «n , ct sidcra text!." 

See Rem. on “ totidemque retexunt,” 12. 763. 

Dum trepidant at. ah sAi/rusurp indagink cincjunt (vs. 
121). — I agree with Servius and Ladewig against Ileyne, 
Wagner, and Forbiger, that a lap are tlio equites and not the 
pinnae, or fedcrlappen ; and interpret Silins’s parallel (2. 418: : 

. . . “ subitoquo oxton ita nimbo 

oocultant alao venantum corpora silvis,” 

not, with Forbiger, “ Yenantes latebant post alas indaginum,” 
but simply, and, I think, according to the plain construction, 
“ alae venantum occult ant corpora [suaj, L c., equites venatores 
occultant so.” Scoppa (in G niter's Thcsaurm, 1. 625) informs 
us, on the authority of an ancient fragment, that there were 
four species of huntsmen : “ invostigatores, indicatores, insidia- 
tores, et alati, qui equo feras in cassos urgent.” Compare Sih 
Ital. 2. 84 : “ sed virgino densior ala ost.” The term is pre- 
served in Italian ; see Manzours l'romem Sjmi, cap. I : “ con 
gli ocelli a terra, col padre compagno al Banco, passb la porta di 
quella casa, attraverso il cortilo tra una folia die lo squadrava 
con una curiosita poco ceremoniosa, sail le scale, e di mezzo all 

altra folia signorile die fece ala al suo passaggio, seguito da 

i‘j * 
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cento sguardi, giunse,” &c. Also Hid. cap. 10: “ si smontb i'ra 
due air di popolo die i servi face v an o stare indietro.” 

Adkko. — Exactly parallel is Ovid, Met. 10. 295 (of Venus 
j)resent at the marriage of Pygmalion and the statue): “ con- 
iugio, quod fecit, adest dea.” 


« 12 7-l«2. 

me I1YMENAEI s ER IT NON ADYKRSVTA I’KTENTl 
ANNU1.T ATQ1JE DOJ.1S R1SIT CYTIIKREA ItEl’ElM’lS 
OCEAXUM INTERKA SUBORNS AURORA KEUKH IT 

it roinrs iuhare kxorto dem-kta iuv exits 

IvETl A KARA l*l.A(»AE UAT<> VEX A HI EA FERRO 
MASSYL1QUK 111) 0 NT KQU1TES ET ODORA ( AN DM VIS 

VAJl. LJhX'T. (vs. 127;. 

a dv KKSATA 1 Med. (Eugg.) Ill ScTvins (cod. Divsd.) ; 1\ Manul. ; La 
(Vrda ; 1>. llcins. ; X. Heins. (1670) ; Heyno ; Brunch ; Wakef. ; 
AVagn. (ed. Hern, and Pretest.) ; Lad. ; Bibb. 

aveksata I ltom. (Bibb.) Ill ‘‘ Lcgitur et avkusata," Sctv. (cod. 
Dresil.) ; Voss. 


“ Hi o aderit [meciim] Hymen,” A Vagner (Praesf.), and so 1 once 
thought myself (“ Twelve Years' Voyage,” “ Advers. Virg.”). 1 
uni now, however, of a different opinion ; for, firstly, why a hero 
to express her own presence, and only erit to express Hymen's? 
It should have Leon “ ego adkro et iiymenaeus mecum,” not 
“ego adero” and jiymenaeis me erit; and secondly, the 
almost identical words, “ hie llymenaeus erat,” are used by 
Manilius, 5. 544 (Jacob.), not in the sense of llymenaem urn 
present here, but in the other sense of which the words are 
capable, this was her marriage : 

. . . “ vusuiiu dcdoii! pontu 

Audromedan, ten crus ut bcllua mandcrct arlus. 
bic liymciiaous unit."’ 
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And so our author, me iiymkxaeus er.it, this ahull hr her war- 
r }((()(• (“ hac erunt nuptiae,” Servius). The words so under- 
stood arc intimately connected with the immediately preceding 

CONNUUO IVNCAM STAMM l'KOl'IIl AM(jl K DUMIO, 

and S(Tve to round and complete the apodosis to (lie protasis 

A I »i:i! * », KT Tl A SI MIIII CKHTA YnM'NTXS. 

Comparo also Slnf. ArhiU. !. 'id'} spoakin" f» Achil- 

les) : 

. . . “ Iiim’c lcii)|»«»r.t Host ris ; 

lwn»‘ ( 0 lilior Ib/mnt /" 

Peerlkamp’s and Itihl >eek\s omission of coxxrwo iexc-wai st\- 
niu riioriuAMQun dkjaho, and junction of me iiymexaeus frit 
with tea si Alim ceut v voluntas, as sole and total apodosis, 
inadmissible, because me hymexaeus ertt by itself is too weak 
and too unemphatic eA r en for an ordinary apodosis, not to say for 
an apodosis which winds up and perorates an entire speech. 

Non aiwersata pktexti annuit atque nous msrr cytiik- 
uj:a re mums. — I jet us take the oldest interpretation we have 
of this passage, viz., Donat us’s, first: “ consensit ridens adver- 
sariae dolos cvidentissiine patuisso, quae sic insistebat, ut fieref 
aliquid quod essetAoncae Troian isquo contrarium, s. ut rec.ni ai 
italiae libycas a v e rtkret or as. ’ According to this inteipie- 
tation, (a) the “ doli” of Juno were the design, contrivance, or 
plot of keeping Aeneas in Africa, in order that the empire of 
the Avorld might be fixed there rather than in Ttal>, and Jr 
Venus smiled with pleasure at her detection (Venus’s own de- 
tection) of these her adversary’s “doli, smiled (with pleasure), 
the “doli” (of Juno) being detected. And so Servius (ed.Lion): 
“ hepkrtis : vel compertis vcl depreham *. Cur autem nous 
R epertis risit, qui altius intelligunt sie tradunt, hoi: ost q UOls 
iampridom compererat, cum Ilium oppugnaretui. La Ctida . 
“ ax xu it Venus, deprehensis nous, nolens adversan Iunoiii, 
tantum risu dolos a m intellectos indicans. Histt yero, qmu 
vidit inane esse consilium Iunonis, cum iter Aeneae in It. dial u 
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impediri non posset.” Feerlkamp : “ Doli Innonis Yenerem 
non latobant : ex Ilymenaeo illo ’ naseeretur matrimonium ; 
Aoneas maneret in Africa ; rcgnum mundi ab Italia avortere- 
tur; Carthago non deleretur.” So also Burmann, Gossrau, and 
Conington. To this interpretation there is the very obvious 
objection, that the discovery by Venus of the roguery of J uno 
was not made now, but had been already made — see verse lOo : 

SKXSIT KNIM SIMULATA MENTE T.OCVTAM 

QUO REGNUM IT ALfAE LTRYCAS AVERTEKKT OKAS — 

» 

and if such discovery was to produce a smile, the smile should 
have been then when the discovery was made, not now. 

Rejecting, whether for this or whatever other reason, the 
interpretation of Donat us and Servius, modern commentators, 
with the exceptions just mentioned, understand Venus to smile 
at, in the bad sense, /. /»., to deride, viz., in her own mind, the 
“doli” devised by Juno : “Venus risit insidiosam Iunonis 
orationem, quum scilicet eius consilia eventum non habitura 
esse bene nosset . . . Malim dolm repertos , excogitatos a Iunone, 
inventos, intolligere, ut consilia reperta et similia,” Hoyne, and 
so Wagner (1861), Forbiger, Ladewig, and myself in my 
“ Twelve Years’ Voyage ” — all, as it appears to me now, after 
some twenty years’ additional study of this not easily under- 
stood author, no nearer the mark than Donatus and Servius, if 
it were only because — and the objection has beei^made even by 
Hevnc himself to his own interpretation : “ ‘ a isit dolos’ fuisset 
vulgaris ratio ” — the object which is smiled at in the bad sense, 
/>., which is derided, is invariably put not in the dative, but in 
Ihe accusative. Compare Eel. 6. 23 : 

“ illo dohnn rirfr/ift : ‘quo vincula nootitis?* inqiiit.’* 

Acn. 5. 181 : 

“ ilium et lahmfem Teucri et riser e nahrulnn, 
et snl.403 riehitt roromvutem poctore fhictus.” 

Ovid, Amor. 2. 18. 15 : 

“ risit Amor y>///Ao:;que meant pictosque cof bunion 
svfj)t nn\\u' privatn Inin liene snmpta mami.” 
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“ cftiiPf-i;i mons rorti f;mmo mnulnnn 

Ibid, 3. 103 : “ rident moram." Ibid, ?. 333 : “ ridot amato- 
rem.” Id. lleroid, 19, 103: “ noe tu mea somnia rido. M j|nr. 
Cftrw. 3. 10. 3 : 


si non /Wrisium virj'inis 
vHstoihm javidiuii Jupiter et Venus 


Claud, in Rufin. 3, 70S: u ridcbit funern." Lucan, I). II (of 
the soul of Pompey) : 


“ illie postquiiin s(* ] mnine vero 
implevit, stellasquo yagas miivit ur, et ;i st i ;i 
fix a polis, vi<lit quanta sul» uocto iarcivt 
nostra dies, m/Vque sui huhhrUt tnm< i." 

Sidou. Apoll. Kpist, 7. 3: “ Ticini cursoriam (sic navigio no- 
lueu) ascendi. Qua in Eridanum brevi dolatus et cantatas saepe 
eommessaliter nobis Pkaethontiadas^ et comment itias arborci 
metalli lacnjtnas rm ” [ridiculed the Phaothontiadao, &o.’J 
Pseudo-Egesippus do Kir id, Ilierosol. 3, ? : “ Peinde ad Oao- 
sarem deductus nperuit illico impunitate promissa, fretum so 
specie similitudinis, quod essot Alexander simulasso, ut innu- 
merabilia munera ibi quasi regis filius a ludaois conseqiicrotur. 
Caesar dohun visit sed et ipsum immunom dimitti iubet, et cos 
qui ultra privatum luodum quasi rogis filios dotulerant sal is 
lnultatos esse pronunoiavit, quod suporfluis sumptibus infinita 
dispendia toleravissent ” [Caesar ridiculed the trick ]. 

What, then, is the true interpretation of the passage, if the 
old interpretation, or that of Donatus and Servius, and the now 
interpretation, or that of Iley ne, are alike false 't I reply, his it , 
is to be understood as it lias been understood by .Don it us and 
Servius, viz., in the good sense, Yams sindrd with jdrrisiirr, 
bestowed her approving smilr, l>ut noi.is kkpkktis flu* object of 
lUsiT, and correctly (and as usual for the object of rid ere in 
the good sense') in the dative case (as Acn. j. 338 : “ rant pater 
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optimus oinr Ed. U. 62 : 

• . . “ ad non risrrc parent os, 

nee* dons liune monsa, den nee dignata oubili est.” 

Lucr. 1 . 8 : 

. . . “ tihi [Vonori] riilcnf aoquora ponti, 

plaenl unique nitot ditfuso limiiiie caelum ” ), 

is not to bo understood as it was understood by Donat us and 
►Servius, viz., as meaning (Juno’s) artifice detected by Venus, 
but in that very opposite sense in wbicli it was understood by 
Hoyne, viz., artifice contrived by Juno. 

So far so good with respect to the sense both of risit and 
liRPKims: Venus smiled approviufjh/ on the invention of Juno, on 
Juno's contrivance (risit rkpkutis) ; say, rather — repkrtis not 
being the object of Venus’s smile, hut only the descriptive 
adjective of the object nous — Venus smiled approriixjh/ on the 
artifice or stratai/eni devised hj Juno . Now, what were these 
“ doli,” what was this artifice or stratagem P Hear Donatus : 
“ ut fieret aliquid quod esset Aeneae Troian isque contrarium, 
S. ut RRfiNUM ITAUAE LIBYCAS AVERTERET ORAS.” Hear Peei'l- 

kamp : “ doli Iunonis Venerem non latel>ant : ex Hymenaeo 
illo nasceretur matrimonium ; Aeneas maneret in Africa ; reg- 
num mundi ab Italia averteretur; Carthago non deloretur.” Far 
from it. These are the objects of Juno, well known, and for a 
long time, to Venus, and with a view to which Juno has been 
acting ever since tho war of Troy (1. 17) : 


1. 283 : 

1 . 666 : 
1. 06 : 


. . . “ hoc rcgimm dca gentibus esse, 

si qua fata sinant, iam turn tend it quo fovotquc.” 

• . • “ quin aspera Iuno, 
quao mart' nunc terrasquo motu oaolumquc fatigat, 
consilia in melius roferot, meeumque fovebit 
Romanos, rcrum dominos gontomquo togntani.” 

“ uvit atvox Iuno, ct sub noetom cura rccurswit.” 

“ n oo me ndeo fsillit veritam te moenia nostra 
s u spec fas balmisse domes Pnrtbnginfc altne.’’ 
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What have been pointed out by ])onatus and Poerlkamp as the 
“ doli ” of J nno are not “ doli ” at all, still less “ roperti doli ; ” 
they are objects in view, aims ; and the “ doli” of onr text are 
the artifice or stratagem which has been excogitated by Jnno in 
order to accomplish those objects, those aims; viz., flic establish- 
ment of universal empire at Cartilage, instead of at Home. And 
what is this artifice or stratagem just concocted by J uno, and 
which has on the instant won ( lytherea’s approving smile J nno 
herself has this moment told us, if we have only ears to hear, 
eyes to read, or sense to understand, as explicit an enunciation 
as over was made : 


COMMUNEM IIUNC ERfJO POTTU'M PA HI HUSO l F. Ill’bWHS 
AUsPK IIS : T.IOKAT PHRYDIO SERVIllK MAKITO, 

DOTALESOUK TEAK TYRTOS 1'KHMITTKltE DKXTK \ II. 

. . . . M’\(l OF A RATION E Ol'OD INSTAT 

< < ) N ITER 1 I »OSSlT, PA ECUS — A I > V KliTK — 1 KM K HO. 

YK NAT I’M AENEAS, VNAQI’E MISF.R1UMA 1)11)0, 

IN N EMI'S IRE J* A RANT, UKI PRTMOS CRASTIM S ORTl K 
EXTULERIT TITAN HADI1SQUK RETEX KIUT OURKM. 

1IIS ECO NICRANTEM COMMIXTA CR AN DINE NIMP.l M, 

DIM TREPIDANT A LAE SALTESQEE IN DA CINE ('INDENT, 

A 

DESUPER INIT NDAM, ET TON1TRP CAELUM OMNR PIEIM). 

DI EE l' (.11 ENT COMITF.S ET NOUTE TF.DE.NTt K OPACA : 

SPELL X CAM DIDO DUX ET TROIAN US LAN DEM 
DEVENIENT. ADliRO, ET TEA SI MHII PERT A VOLUNTAS, 

UONNUEIO Il'NOAM STAHI LI I’ROTUTAMQPF. DICAHO. 
lllf HYMEN AEFS ERIT. 

These are the “ doli/’ this the stratagem, just devised by Juno, 
and which has on the moment received the approbation and won 
the smile of the queen of love and beauty : 

NON ADVERSATA PET ENT l 
ANN FIT, ATQUE DOIJS RTSIT OYTHKREA IlEPERTIS. 

But how is it that Venus thus cordially approves of and smiles 
on the “ doli ” of her adversary; approves of and smiles on the 
stratagem by winch her adversary proposes to fix Aeneas, and 
with Aeneas the kingdom of the world, in Africa f Nothing 
can be plainer. That union with Dido which Juno regards as 
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a marriage : 

t oxxrmo iitnoam stahilt rnorin amove dicaho ; 

lire 1IVMENAEI s EH IT, 

and reckons on as sure to fix Aeneas, and with Aeneas the fated 
empire of the world, in Carthage, Venus accepts and approves of 
as an amour, very agreeable and useful to Aeneas, but not to 
detain him in Africa one moment longer than it may suit his 
and her (Venus’s) convenience. The parts performed by the 
two goddesses are thus in perfect keeping with their respective 
characters. While staid and matronly J uno,“ pronuba Iuno,” is 
intent on a marriage, Venus thinks only of an amour, a little 
bit of gallantry to make the winter pass over more pleasantly : 

“ nunc liiomorn infer seluxu, quam longa, fovoro 
rognorum iimnemovos turpiquo cupidine rapt os : ’’ 

while the clever and cunning queen of heaven prosecutes her 
plot for the securing of the empire of the world to Carthage, 
she is overreached and caught in her own net by the still more 
clever, still more cunning Paphian queen, as Claud. Rapt . Pros. 

tit: 

“ primn dolo gaudens ot tanti callida voti 
it Venus, ot rapt us motitur cor do futuros.” 

Nor is the part which we find Venus here playing merely in the 
strictest keeping with her character as queen of love and beauty : 
it is the very part we have seen her playing all through. Even 
before the fatal banquet, and more fatal narrative of Aeneas, 
she is busy with Cupid concocting “ doli ” for the seduction of 
Dido (1. 077) : 

“ quocirca capere ante dolts et cingere flamma 
reginam meditor, ne quo so nuniino mutet, 
sed magno Acnoae mccum ten oat nr a more/’ 

not vague and misty “ doli ” to be imagined by each reader for 
himself, as best he can, hut concrete “ doli/’ minutely particu- 
larized and described : Ascanius is to be spirited away, and 
Cupid personating him is to present to the queen the seducer’s 
love gifts, to sit on her lap, and from that convenient position 
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instil the love poison into her veins. These are Venus’s own 
“ floli ” [compare Claud. Iiapt. Pros. 1. p. 302 (Jupiter to 
Venus) : 

• • • nunc mat re rcmota 

(vom poragi tompus) fines iuvaile Si can os 
»’t Ceroris prolem patulis illmlere cumpis 
i rastina punieeos cum lux detexerit ortus 
I'ogu tuis armata (hits ”] , 

the fit and proper “ doli ” of the goddess of seduction. They 
have been eminently successful ; the queen is deeply enamoured, 
is preyed on by a devouring fire unseen (“ vulnus alit venis et 
eaeeo carpitur igni ”) — nay, no longer makes a secret of her 
passion, but, lost to the sense of shame (“solvitquo pudorem ”), 
roams over the whole city furious as a wounded doer flying 
through the woods with the arrow sticking in her side (“ uritur 
infelix Dido, totaque vagatur urbe I'urens, quaffs,” &c.). The 
political, no less than personal, adversary of Venus and the 
Italian kingdom espies the favourable conjuncture and makes 
overtures to Venus of a compromise of all differences by an ip*o 
facto marriage to be brought about between Dido and Aeneas, 
the very next day, on occasion of a royal hunting. How was it 
possible that Venus should not be charmed to receive* from her 
adversary a proposal by which the “ doli ” with which she had 
herself ensnared the unhappy queen — 

“ quocirea cape re ante dolts et cingero Hiuiima 
reginam me<litor, no quo so niimine niiitet, 
sort magno Aeneae nieeuin teneatur a more ” — 

were to be consummated and brought to perfection, a proposal 
no less than that she should lend a helping hand to unite in 
marriage the pair whose hearts site had already united i How 
was it possible that she should not — not only not oppose (non 
aoversata), but — nod assent to the proposal vetknti annvit}, 
and smile witli her sweetest Cytherean smile on 44 doli ” of her 
adversary which jumped to such a nicety with her own ? TVith 
what good reason Venus smiled, how effectual for the promotion 
of her own views, how ineffectual for the promotion of Juno s, 
were the “ doli ' ’ which J uno had devised, appears from the 
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commencing lines of the next book : 


“ interea medium Aeneas inm elassc tenobat 
oertus iter, fluctusque at ms Aquilone sccabat, 
moenia respieiens, quae iam in folic is Elisae 
cnlluoont flammis." 


It i sit ( Y iiiKREA. — If, as I have said above, it is in the 
strictest, conformity with the respective characters of the two 
goddesses that one of them, “pronuba luno,” the goddess of ma- 
trimony, is represented as proposing a marriage, and the other, 
Venus, the goddess of illicit love, as accepting the proposal 
without holding herself hound by the marriage bond longer 
than suited her convenience, it is no less in accordance with the 
character of the latter that she, the (I loin. JIt/tnn. in Vvnn\ £S) 
rjev ytXoiriartfTct r/xXo/ifiaSi}? A^ooccrtj, should accompany her 
acceptance of the proposal with an approving smile. Compare 
Hesiod. Throfj. 303 (of Venus) : 

ravrrji/ 8’ *£ a PXV S TiHW f X c O V^e \e\oyx.e 

fioipav ev avOpcoTToifft icdi adavaroiffi Oeoiari, 
tt apOeviovs r oapovs, jueiSTjjuar a r, e^atraras re. 
repair re y\vKeprjv, <fn\0T7]ra re /U€iAix i7 J*' Te - 

I lor. Cann. L 3 : 


u si vc tu mavis, Enjrinn ride tut , 
quam torus circumvolat ct Cupitlo.” 

Ovid, 1Toy old. 16. S3 : 

dulco Venue visit : i nee to, Pari, munera tan^anl, 
utraque, susponsi plena timoris,’ ait.” 


Ovid, Fa at. !+. 5 : 


. . . “ visit [ Venus'] : ct aether 

protinus ex ilia parte serenus orat.” 


Sil. 7. p. 109 : 

. . . “ postrema nitenti 

a ffulsit vultu ridens Venus , omnia circa 
et nemora et penitus fronrlosis rupibus antra 
spirantem sacro traxcrunt vertice odorem.” 
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Julian. Gramm. Gazaei Anacr. J. / (in pari 2, Mairanga, Anec- 
f/ola Graeco, Home, 1850) : 


o 7 £ A co v o T7js KuOrjfnis 
airaduis fipvuv yaXrjv^v. 

7 ti/fCTfi? aei \ox*vtoV< 
axetfu' An/i/ KparciTai’ 
n Tradee , 7 rarep, n pe£co : 


(fuAias avatfera 71-7/777?. 
Catfcco fipepovera Kei/rpic, 
(fn\o/j.( tA<x ws 7 * A co ir a , 
Tlarpn]. 7€/xco /Lupi/uivijs' 

Ti 7ratfco, 7 raT 6 />, n />e£io : 


A.nm it a iqlk nous itisrr nodded assent and, much more 
noun - imo Hi am), a nulled approbation. 

])ous KKi’Einis. — Compart* Tacit. Ann. Id. Id: “ lllic epn- 
lante Britannioo, quia cibos potusque eius delectus ex ministris 
gustu oxplorabut, no omitterotur institutum, aut utriusque mortc 
proderetur seelus, talis dot ns report tt s est.” Uurip. Ct/rl. iGJ (the 
chorus exulting in the device of Ulysses, viz., to blind 1*1 ic 
Cyclops) : 

iuv . itW 

yeyr/Oa, juateo/ueifOa r oik euprifiatriv 


[ “ iusanimus hoe in cento" J. Uhilostr. Jlermca , p.^loi v ed. 
Boissonade) : tupiirai Se poi kot uvtov T r c\vn, cl W' finn)l)>iot- 

TCU T£ V7 TO TWO KXXtJVWV, KCil ICnoXitTCU V7T (tVTLOV. 8 cilOCtl, He! ( . 

(Jet. 272 (Dejanira to Juno) : 

, . . “ ' 
utoro i’mvnti*. Quotl lirri nefas'r 

nperi. quid li.n-rrs 


lr l'oims IUBAHK KXOBTO DKLKCTA 1 I VKYI liS. 1 1 : BA UK, 
“Lueifero,” Son-ins. 

•• niM'li in (U ni i’liilllii lit guilt au* drill tlior dir rrlorur jngriid. 

This is altogether u mistake. First the day breaks 'o.:i;am;m 
aurora rkmovit), and then the sun rises, aud then the hunt 
sets out. The daybreak and the rising of the orb of day are 
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distinguished from, and opposed to, each other, luhar is al- 
ways a bright, beaming, radiant object, either the globe of the 
sun itself, or a planet, or some sueli radiating object ; therefore 
kxorto, the orb of dag haring risen, having shoirn himse/f{ ex, viz., 
out of the sea, out of which the aurora, or light, had previously 
arisen). The “ iubar ” is that of the sun, not of Lucifer, because 
Lucifer precedes, not follows, the day (2. 802 : “ ducebatque 
diem’'). Yoss did not understand the meaning of the word 
“iubar” when he rendered it “ friihlicht.” What kind of a 
picture would the lnmt have made- going out in the dim twi- 
light under the rays of Lucifer — stealing out as if it was afraid 
to be seen ? No, no. Virgil know better, and brings forth 
his splendid array under the fresh bright beams of the just- 
risen sun. Compare Scott, Lady of the Lake, 1. I : 

The stag at eve liad drunk liis dll 
where danced the moon on Monaifs rill, 

.•Hid deep his midnight lair had made 

in lone Glemirtncy’s hazel shade ; 

but when the sun his beacon red 

had kindled on Uenvoirlich’s head, 

the deep-mouthed blood-hound* a heavy hay 

resounded up the rocky way, 

mid faint, from farther distance borne, 

were heard the clanging hoof and horn.** 


On the contrary it is in the grey dawn, under the rays of Luci- 
fer, Aeneas Hies from Troy to take refuge in Mount Ida : 

iamquc iugis summae surgebat Lucifer Idae 
ducebatque dioin.’* 

Iubar k, the iubar , par excellence, /.**., the glowing bright- 
ness of the orb of the sun ; avyn tj\iov 9 ot\ur, as Aescb. Again . 
do.'f (ed. Davies) : 

T opou yap yi-ei irvuupdpou avyats. 

s 

Ovid, Mel. i. }'('>}' : 

. . . “ spectansquo ad lamina soli*, 

‘ per iubar hoc,* inquit, * radiis insigne coruseis, 
natc, tibi iuro.* *’ 
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“ auriii eonvexi velnti nitibmli.i i-.ieli 
sidcra ineiismra nnincris et poiidcro ruiMis 
porfieinnt librata sun, stabilique recrsMi 
tiniui ilia unit, hu inu<\nv mfmr super omnia fidget." 

Ibid. '.) > : 

baud sms u(, unites < mil se roscindere densani 
coeperit ct caelum inonst raver it act lira sennnin, 
jmlentcs radios mittit \nlmr." 

1 ubar denotes also any other oh j eel blight and shining like (he 
disk of the sun, as Coripp. Johan. JoT : 

“ dixerat, ct saltu sese super ardua tor#i 
composuit sublatus cqui. sonuere verondi 
anna viri, eassisque novo splendore forusvans 
sole rejurettssn radios in lumiiia mbit, 
foruwjue I dun' rutiliim per caslm rucumt.” 

Vknauula (vs. 131) - Gr. ukovtiu , ngofioXtu. 

Odoka ( Am m v is. — “Aut admultitudinoin, nut ad natural u 
retulit,” Serv. “ Canes robusti,” lleyne. 44 Multitude,” Voss. 
‘ k Voe. ms et magnum numerum et robur camm indieat,” For- 
biger. 44 (lucrum vis imprimis in sagacitate speetatur,” Wagu. 
(1861). “ Tiielitige selivveissli iii ule, ’ ’ Ladewig. What kind of 

vis is meant, is clearly pointed out by odoka. Odoka cam m 
vis, literally the smelling or sending talent or instinct of dogs — 
dogs having the smelling talent — keen-scented dogs; the power or 
talent of hunting by the scent, following the scent (Liv. Andron. : 
44 odorisequos canes,” i. c., hounds, jagdhitndc). Compare (ft), 
Lucre t. 6. 1220 : 

. . . "Jitht van o ni ris 

strata viis animam ponebat in omnibus aegram 

[ the faithful talent, energy of dogs— the faithfulness of dugs - 
faithful dogs]. (#>), Ibid. -J. M7 : 

“ quo gencrc in priuiis ri* est eiolefKa Ivotmm 

[the violent energy of lions — the violence ol lions violent 
lions]. (*•), Ibid. J. 7 : 

“ qtiiduaiu tremulis laeere arl ibu> lioedi 
( onsimile in rursu possint a v fort is v^m. n* i 
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and also, Ibid, J. 76 J : • 

hoc tam rtoctus cquae pullus quam/w/w eqni r/V’ 

[ Hie strong energy of the horse — the strength of the horse — 
the strong horse]. {d), Ibid. 6. 802 : 

“ earhonum quo tjravis vis atquc odor insinuatin' 
quam facile in ccrcbruni ” 

(where Wakefield: “Ifcndiadys est pro y run’s t bs odorbs 
(e), IdMl 2. 21b) : “cadit in terras cisjiammm vulgo” (where 
“vis ftanmiea” is igflis, as in our text vis odoka is odora- 
tus). ( f'), Sail. Bell. Jmj. 80 (ed. lJietseli) : “Nam praetor 
oppido propinqua alia omnia vasta, ineulta, egentia aquae, in- 
fest a serpentibus, quarum ris, sieuti omnium feraruin inopia cibi 
ucrior , ad hoc siti magis quam alia re accenditur.” (//), llor. 
lb pod. 6. 5 : 

“ iiiiui, qiuiliri iiul. Molossus, mil fulvus Laron, 
arnica ris pastorilms ” 

(where not the smelling faeulty of dogs is indicated, but their 
strength and courage, those being the faculties which render 
them useful to the shepherds, viz., for the protection of the 
sheep from the wolves). (#•), Luer. 4. 084 : 

. . . “ turn iissa iciarum 

imguln quo tnlerit grussum, prrmissa ran ant vis 
illicit ” 

(where the context equally clearly shows that it is the smelling 
faculty, not the strength and courage of dogs, which is meant). 
And so (#), Prudent. Cut hem. 11. od : 

“ Hum varra ois nwrtafia nt 
vcncrdiis inancs naunias, 
vcl acra, vol saxa algida, 
vcl ligua credebat Dcum” 

[not, with Cellarius andDressel, the Hind multitude of men, but 
the blind instinct of men , man tj aided by his blind instinct, the “vis 
humana” {human instinct) of Virgil himself, Gcorrj. 1. 107 : 

“ vidi lccta diu cl inulto spectatu laborc 
dcgcnerarc tamen, ni vis Humana quotuimis 
maxima qiiaequc maim logcrct *’] 
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Compare also,(J), Pind. 01 G. 22 (ed. Boeckli) : 

Xi $WTts, a\\a £ev£ov ijSr] juloi ad tv os rjfitovcov 

(where Boeckli : “ robur nmlarum ”). (ft), Pind. Pyt/i. 3. 10 

(ed. Boeckh) : 

• . . ^tarov orav Sicppov 

tv 6 y apfxara ireiaixuAiva Kara^tvywi) 
aBevos i-mr tov 

(wliero Bocckh : u robur equinum,” /. e. 9 nnrovz ; an<| whore 
Dissen: u construciio : orav £v(eujj Siefrpov ftp/nara te KaTu%Euyvvt) 
i7T7rovc‘ ”). (#), Avion. Orb . Terr . 0O4 : 

“ nunc tibi ct Europae fubor lulus; hacc, ubi terras 
intrat Atlantci vis acqnoris , accipit ortum ” 

[the sea force, or energy]. Avid (in), Ibid . k+8 : 

“ indc Borysthcnii vis sese Jiinninis effort 
Euxiuum in pclugus” 

[the river force, or energy]. 


138-150. 

CRINES — ORE 


Non a nt ur in ait rum (vs. 138). — Arc tied into (fold, i.e., are tied 
with a r/olden nodus, band, or tie ; see Rem. on “ nodoque sinus 
colleeta fluentes,” 1. 324 ; and compare Claudian, in Itujin. 
1.119 (of Megaera) : “ nodavitque adamante comas ” [tied her 
hair with adamant]. 

Qualis ubi, &c., . . . ore. — Not only is the hero of the 
Aeneid modelled after the hero of the Argonautics (see Rem. 
on Aen. 3 . 10), but he is made the subject of the selfsame com- 
parisons. See Apoll. Rhod. 1. 307 : 

oios S’ tK VTjoio dvwbtos tiaiv AiroWwv 
. At)\ov av r)yaQeijv y rje K\apov , rj oyt Tlvdw, 

7 j Avkiijv evpeiav tin aavdoto porfffi , 
roios ava ir\ijdvv ^i}fxov Kiev [sciz. Iijawv]. 

HENRY, AENE1DEA, VOL. II. 


13 
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Apollo was celebrated for his gait no less than for his beauty 
{Hymn. ad ApolL aa\a icai v\pi /3i/3ac), and Aeneas is compared 
with him in our text in both respects, just as the Liidiis Tronic 
(5. 588) is compared with respect to its intricacy to the Cretan 
Labyrinth, with respect to the rapidity and elegance of its 
motions, to dolphins at play. 

Hibernam (vs. 143). — “ Non Sv<jx el f ie f> 0v > se( l *vx*tp*po v 
(ut voeat Aristot. Potit. 7 ) , /. e., aptara hiemantibus, ita eniin 
regionis est ingonium,” Lemaire, after Servius. I think, how- 
ever, with lleyne, fliat hibernam is here neither cWxti/npon 
nor cuxeifiepov, does not directly express either the clemency or 
inclemency of the Lycian winter or of the Lycian climate, but 
simply that Lycia was the winter residence of Apollo ; ubi hiber - 
nabat. Of this use of hibernus wo have numerous examples, 
as : “ sol aut ignis hibernus,” Cic. de Saiect. 11+ ; “ hibernum 
cubiculum,” Cie. Ep. ad Q. Fr . 1. 3. 1 ; “ hiberna pira,” Plin. 
1+6. 20; “ hibernus calccatus feminarum,” Ibid. 8; “hiberni 
agni,” If) id. 8. 1+7 [not the sun, fire, chamber, pears, shoeing, 
lambs, haring the character of winter , but the sun, fire, cham- 
ber, &c., in or for the time of winter']. So, in English, “ winter 
clothing,” “ winter provisions,” “winter quarters,” &c. ; and so 
in tho text, uwerna m lyciam : not wintry (having the character 
of winter) Lycia , but winter (the adjective winter , i.e., of winter, 
belonging to the season of winter) Lycia ; as if Virgil had said: 
“ hiberna sua in Lycia.” * Accordingly Servius : “ Constat Apol- 
lincm sex mensibus hiomalibus apud Pataram, Lyciae civitatcm, 
dare responsa, et sex aestivis apud Delum.” In this statement, 
however, Servius can hardly be perfectly correct, for if Apollo 
spent one half the year in Lycia and the other half in Delos, 
when was he to be found in his famous shrine at Delphi ? It is 
much more probable that having spent the winter in Lycia he 
paid only a passing visit to mateiinam delon, on his way to 
spend the summer at Delphi ; and accordingly Avienus {Orb. 
Terr . 705) represents the festivities at Delos in honour oi 


* But Statius, Thth, 1 . 696 y has “Phoebe parens, sen to Lyeiac Pateraca mvosis 
uxcrcont duuicta iugis and in 0. 311, we have “ frigidus annus.’ ’ 
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Apollo as taking place early in the spring, “ vere novo ” : 

“ omnos fatirlico curant solemn a I'hocbo. 
nam cum verc novo tollus sc dura relax at. 
culminibusqnc oavis blandum stropit ales liinmdo, 
gens dovota choros agitat [eratituque] sacrato 
ludunt fasta die, visit sacra numcn alumnum.*’ 

Compare the account which Virgil here gives us of the re- 
joicings with which Apollo was greeted at Delos on his arrival 
there in the spring, after having passed the winter in Lycia, 
with the account given us by Himerius # (Oyv^. 1/+. 10), after 
Alcaeus, of his festal reception at Delphi in summer on his 
return from his visit to the Hyperboreans ; an account not only 
full of beauty in itself, but highly illustrative of the passage 
before us, and for which, whether it he genuine Alcaic or not, 
no less than for the numerous other charming fragments of his 
own as well as of other authors which he has handed down to 
us, I gladly render Himerius the humble tribute of my thanks ; 
and to my thanks would add my recommendation of the fine old 
rhetorician (easily accessible since the publication of his works 
at Gottingen by Wernsdorf, in 171)0) to the attention of scholars, 
if I did not feel how little likely to he of much effect such re- 
commendation from one less known in the literary world than 
even Himerius himself. 

Maternam. — “ Sein muttergefild,” Voss. No, not where he 
teas born, but belonging to his mother , sacred to Ins mother. See 
“ materna myrto,” 5. 72 ; “ matemas aves,” 0. 193 ; myrtle, 
birds, belonging to his mother , sacred to /us mother — the only sense 
in which the word has ever been used by Virgil. 

Imi’licat auro. — Golden dress and ornaments specially be- 
longed to Apollo. Compare Callimachus, Hymn, in Apoll. 32 : 

xpv<r€<l TO) ’vpWOJVt To T €uSvT OV, 7 } T, tTWropiTlSf 
rj T€ \vpr} y TO T aewa to Avktiov, rj re <pap*rpr)- 
Xpvffta kcu Tot ireStAa. iro\vxpv<r°s 7*P AttoWui/j 
K at T€ ttoKvkt taros. 

See also Da Cerda’s numerous citations to the same effect. 
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154-159. 


TRANSMIT! U NT — LEON EM 


Tkansmittunt cujisu campos. — “Transmittunt, celeriter trans- 
cunt ” Sorvius. “ Transcurrunt ' ; eadem ratione dictum, qua Jlu- 
mcn marc trammittere t omisso pron. reflexivo sc ” Forbiger. Tlic 
meaning assigned by Servius is unquestionably the true one. I 
doubt that so much can be said of Forbiger’s etiology. In this, 
so ordinary, use of transmit tore in the sense of pass ( pass orer , 
or cross), the analysis is not send one’s self (sc) past the object, 
but send the object past one’s self, i. c., send the object past in 
the opposite direction to that in which one is oneself going ; 
the apparent effect of all motion being to send the surrounding 
objects in the opposite direction. In the expressions trans- 
mitter pontem, transmitter fluvium, transmitter 
campum, the verb operates upon its object in the same man- 
ner as in the expressions, Plin. N. II. 9. 38 \_22 ] : “ Laeus est 
Italiae Benacus in Yeronensi agro Mincium amnem transmit - 
tens” Plin. Jun. 2. 17 : “ Cryptoporticus . . . patentibus fenes- 
tris favonios accipit transmittik^.” Ovid, Met. 708 : 


• • • “ quantum Balearica torto 

funda potest pluinbo rnedii transmitterc vocli.” 


Lucan, 7. 622: 


. . . “ quis corruat ictu ; 
quls steterit, diim membra eadunt ; quis pcclore tela 
transmittal , vel quos campis aftixerit hasta.” 


Tho only difference is that in the former category it is the sub- 
ject which moves, while the object remains stationary, whereas 
in the latter it is the object which moves, while the subject 
remains stationary. In our own language there is a similarly 
double use of the corresponding verb pass, inasmuch as we say 
not only “pass the river or bridge,” but “pass the bottle,” “pass 
the watchword,” “ pass the cards,” “ pass the hours.” Trans- 
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MITTUNT CDESU campos therefore, send (he plains past them, viz. 
by running, i. e., run across the plains. 

SPUMANTEM QUK DARI . . . I.EONEM (w. 158, 159) .-The son 
of a hero cannot begin too soon to show his hemic proclivities 
Achilles while yet only six years old killed not only wild hoars 
hut lions, and earned their panting carcases to Chiron, Piud. 
Nan. 3. Ifl (ed. Boeckh) ; 

ZavQos 5’ AxtXevs ret nev ptvcov «f»iA vpas tv Sojuois, 
irats tu>v advpt p.ty a\a tpya, X tp(ri Oafiiva 
&paxv<rtBctpov ctKovra iruWwv, tcra r^avtpois 
^ a X a Xtourtcrffiv ay portpots tirpaacrtv <f>ovov , 
fcairpous r tvaipt, awpLan dt napa KpoviSav 
Ktvravpov a(T0p,aivovrt Kujut^tv, 
t£errjs ronpwTov, oXov 5' tirttr av X povov> 

And that Hercules should bogin even while he was in his cradle 
(it is not said that he was even out of his swaddling clothes) 
was no more than Was to bo expected from the son of Jove. 


160-108. 

INTEREA MAO NO MISCERl MURMURE CAELUM 
INCIPIT INSEQUITUR COMM1XTA GRAXDINE NIMBUS 
ET TYRll COMITES PASSIM KT TROIAN A XUVENTUS 
DARDANIUSQUE NEPOS VENERIS DIVERS A PER AGROS 
TECTA METU PETIERE RUUNT DE MONTI BUS AMNES 
SPELUNCAM DIDO DUX ET TROIANUS EANDEM 
DEVENIUNT PRIM A ET TELLUS ET PRONUBA IUNO 
DANT SIGNUM FULSERE IGNES ET CONSCIUS AETHER 
CONNURIIS SUMMOQUE ULULARUNT VERTICE XYMPHAE 


VAX. LECT. (vs. ICC). 

trima et I Rom Pal., Med . , Ver. Ill P. Manut. ; D. Heins. ; N. Heins. 
(1670); Heync ; Brunck; AYakef.; AYagn. (ed. Hern., cd. 1861) ; Lad. ; 
Haupt; Ribb. 
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prim a tjt * III Dr. W. Heckcr, Mnemosyne (a Dutch periodical not in 
Dresden library), vol. 1, p. 204. 

VAR. LECT. (vs. 1G8). 

connutuis I Med. II §•}. Ill Princ. ; N. Heins. (1671, 1676, 1704); 
Heyne ; Brunck ; Wakef. ; Pott. ; Wagn. (ed. Heyn., cd. 1861) ; 
tLaclim., ad Lncret. 5. 85 ; Lad. ; f Haupt ; fltibb. 

connubtt I Horn, (thus, CONUBIISUMMO, with a dot at the top of the 
line between the S and the U), Pal. (thus, CONUBIISSUMMO, with 
a dot between the second I and the first S, which latter is crossed out), 
Ver. (CONVMI8VMMOQ-). II U. Ill Ven. 1470, 1471, 1472, 
1475, 1186; Mil. 1475, 1492; Brese.; Pierius; P. Manut. ; D. Heins.; 
Phil. 

The storm not only is the immediate occasional cause of the 
union between Aeneas and Dido, and hides it from the eyes of 
the company present, but it is emblematical of it. There is a 
union taking place at the same time between Aeneas and Dido 
and between the air and the earth. Compare Georg . 2. 325 : 

“ turn pater omnipotens fccundis imbribus Aether 
coniugis in gremiuni laetao dcsccndit, et omnes 
magnus alit, magno commixtus corpore, fetus.” 

Stat, Silc. 1. 2. 185 : 

. . . “ ipsum in eonnubia terrao 

Acthcra, cum pluviis rarescunt nubila, solvo [Venus]. ” 

Pervigilium Veneris , 55 : 

“ eras erit, quo primus Aether copulavit nuptias, 
ut pater totum bearct vernus annum nubibus. 
in sinum maritus imbor fluxit almae coniugis, 
unde fetus aleret omnes mixta magno corpore.” 

The union of Dido and Aeneas is plainly modelled after that 
of Medea and Jason. Both are brought about specially by Juno 
herself ; both take place in a cave, and the nymphs officiate at 


* Quoted by Ribbeck, primum ut. 
t Coxubiis (con u his, Lachmann, quoted by Itibb.). 
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botli. See Apoll. Rhod. 4. 1130, ct seqq. : 

avr owxi itovprf OaXa/jrjXov svtuov evvrji' 

ai npu> €U Tjyadtca 

ev9a tot ecTTopcffav AeKTpov /xeycr roio 5’ vrrepOe 
Xpv(T€ov aiy\r)€i/ icwas &a\ov, o<()pa ttcAoito 
tijitjcls o ya.ju.os icai aoitit/jos. avdea So <r</>t 
vvjKpai ajjepyojjcvat \cvkois evt tcqikiXcl koAttoh 

€(T(f)Op€Olf 

ai ji€U t Aiyaiou noTa/iov KaAeovTo dvyarpe v* 
ai 5* opeos icopucpas McAiTrj’iou a/x<p€V€jJouTo’ 
cu 5* c(rav €K ircfiioov aAtr^i'Se s. wpo"e yctp a.vry) 

Hot) Z rjvos cikqitis , hjcrova Kvdouvov<fa* 

It has been generally supposed that our author represents 
tho union of Aeneas and Dido as taking place under unlucky 
omens ; that tho sksxum spoken of was an earthquake, and that 
an earthquake was in a high degree unlucky (“Nihil tam in- 
congruum nubentibus quam torrao motus vel cadi,” Servius), 
that the flashing of aether was unlucky (“Cum cnim ait fulsisse 
iGNEs, infaustum connubium videtur ostcudcrc,” Servius), and 
finally, that the “ ululatus ” of the nymphs prognosticated 
death : “ Ideo medium olegit sermonem [itlularp, sciz.] quia 
post nuptias mors consecuta est,” Servius. And so Henry 
Stephens: “ Ululakuxt, mortem hoc connubium secuturam 
significantes.” And Alfieri : 

. . . “ all* aura 

varj auspicj s’udiro; il suol trcmd.” 

And Heyne : “ Mala nuptiarum omina enarrare dobebat poeta 
et videtur enarrare : motum terrae, aeris fragorem vento eonci- 
tati, fulmina, et per montium iuga auditos damores vel ulula- 
tus ; quae omnia, cum tempest ate et procella magna interdum 
coniuncta, nunc praeclare ad deas pronubas Tellurem et luno- 
nem, et ad nymphas tanquam carmen nuptiale canentes referun- 
tur.” And again : “ Ululant adeo prae terrore et sensu rnagni 
mali.” 

I hold all this to be not merely incorrect, but directly con- 
trary both to common sense and the author s whole drift and 
intention. First;, the signal given was not the actofTellus 
singly (in which case, indeed, there might have been some 
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grounds for supposing it to bo an earthquake), but the act of 
Tellus conjointly with Juno, who in the ancient cosmology has 
nothing to do with earthquakes, and who besides, being the 
friend and protectrix of Dido and Carthage, and acting on the 
present occasion in her special character of pro nub a (compare 
Ovid, Her oid. 6. !+% (Hypsipyle to Jason) : 

“ non ego Bum fnrto tibi cognita : pronuba Inno 
affuit, et sertis terapora vinclus Hymen ”), 

in a marriage brought about by her herself for their advantage, 
cannot be supposed to,» be a party to the production of a bad 
omen. The erroneous supposition of an earthquake has no 
doubt arisen out of the previous erroneous assumption that the 
Tellus spoken of was the material tellus, the earth ; this being 
once assumed, the second error followed as a necessary con- 
sequence, there being no conceivable way in which the material 
earth could give a signal except by motion, i. e. 9 earthquake. 
Avoiding this error — keeping clear of the manifest absurdity 
that the solid material earth and the person Juno united to give 
the signal, and understanding the meaning to be that the two 
personally present goddesses, Tellus and Juno, gave the signal 
together, all ground or pretext for an earthquake vanishes, and, 
with the earthquake, the first of the bad omens. 

Prim a tellus. — The epithet piiima is applied to Tellus, 
not (with Wagner) in place of the adverb primum and to sig- 
nify “primtim tellus et iuno dant signum, turn ulularunt 
nympiiae,” (for why should such extraordinary care and em- 
phasis be used to inform us that the signal preceded the act 
which it commanded?), but as declaratory of the character in 
which Tellus was present at the wedding, viz., as the first spouse 
and first mother (“Der himmel ist der vater, die erde die mutter 
aller dinge, ,, Confucius. See Du Halde, vol. 2, p. 349 ; Klemm, 
Cultur-Geschkhte , vol. 6, p. 321). Compare Aen. 7. 136 : 
“ primamqvLQ deorum tellurem nymphasque ” (where it will be 
observed further that Tellus is introduced, as in our text, in the 
company of the nymphs). Georg. 1. 12 : 

. . . “ cui prime frementem 

i'urtit eqmim rnagno Tellus percussa tridenti.” 
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Varro, B. R. 1. 1 : “ itaque quod ii parentos magni dicuntur, 
Iupiter pater appellatur, Tellun terra mater.” Id., de Lingua 
Latina, 5.10 (ed. Spengel) : “ priueijm dei Caelum et Terra : lii 
dei idem qui Aegypti Serapis et Isis.” Hesiod, Thtog. : 

• • . at S’ [Musac] apifiporov oatrav itiaat, 

Btoi v y tvos atSoiov wpoorov KAtiovaiv aoiSy 
apxys, ovs raid kcu Ovpavos tvpvs trucrov, 
oi r €K ruv tytvovro dtoi, Scorypts tawv. 

Ibid . 116: 

rirot pitv irpcorifra Xaos ytvtr', at nap tirti ra 
Tot’ tupvtrrtpvos, iravruv tSos aartpaAts a iti 
[aBavarot v, ot tx^vcTL *apy vi<potvros OAvjuirou], 

Taprapa r ytpotvra X® ovos tvpvoStiys, 

yS' Epos, os KaAAtcros tv aBavaroiai Btoiffi, 

Avtri/itAys , navroov re Btuv navroov r avBpoonoov 
Sajxvarai tv (TrySttrai voov Kai tmeppova fiovAyv. 

Pausanias, 10. 12. 5 : 

Ta fcapirovs aviti , Sio icAy(trt piyrtpa yaiav, 

Johan. Gramm. Tzetzae, Theogon . 1+31 (Matranga, A. need. Grace . 
vol. 2) : 

to Xaos fxtv yv npoondrov navrofft Ktxvp-tvov, 
rovro ryv yyv tytvvyfft , rov O vpavov y Ty St' 

<*> Kai piiyticra ntpitrirovs ytvva p.tv aXAovs natSas' 

Kai K povov St ytytvvyKtv oans ytvva rov Aia. 

Ibid. Slfi : 

y yy ro irpiv aw Ovpavco Btoov tKvpiapx ovv ' 

And above all, Eurip. fragm. ex Chrysip. : 

Taia /xtyiary, Kai Aios aiByp , 
o fitv avBpoonoov Kai Btoov ytvtroop, 
y 8’ vypofioAovs ffrayovas vonovs 
irapaSt^apitvy riKrti Bvarovs, 
riKrtt St fiopav , <pvAa rt Bypcov, 
odtv OVK aSlKWS 

jxyryp navroov vtvop.i(Trai. 

X U P* 1 8’ onitroo ra (itv tK yaias 
<pvvr tis yaiav, ra 5’ an* at dtpiov 
fiAacrrovra yovys tis ovpaviov 
iroAov yA dt iraAtv ’ BvyffKti S’ ovStv 
roov yiyvofJitvwv , StaKpivofitvov S' 
aAAo n pos aAAov 

p.op<pyv tSiav antSti^t. 
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Also Aesch. Eum. 1 : 

Trptcrov pep tvxn r r)be Trpeff&evw deup 
tv}v TrpwrofxavTiv Taiap. 

Lucian, Prom . 7 : Kat ov $i?7rov Sta rovro ainaaatr’ av tic tov 
ovpavov, Kai rrjv yrjv, on qfiac trv v£<rrrj(ravT-o Find. Ncm. 
11. 7 (of Yesta) : irpiorav Oewv. Liv. 8. 6 : “ Ex una aoio im- 
poratorem, ex altera exercitum diis manibus matriqxie Terrac 
deberi.” Metast. La Strada della Gloria , v. 1 : 

“ gia l’ombro^a del giomo atra nemica 
di silcnzio copriva e di timore 
rimmeuso volto alia gran madrc ant lea y 

Prima being so understood, oach of the two divinitios present 
has a title, not only of honour, but appropriate to the role which 
she was then playing. 

Pronuba iuno. — Had Virgil intended to represent the mar- 
riage as attended with bad omens, we should not have had Juno, 
the very goddess of matrimony (“ cui vincla iugalia curae”) 
acting as pronuba, as Ovid, Met. G. U28 (of the marriage of 
Procne and Tereus) : 

. . . “ non pronuba Tuna, 

non Ilymen aci is adest, non illi gratia lecto,” 

but the Eumenides, as Ovid, ibid., in continuation : 

“ Eumenides tenuero faces de funere raptus, 

Eumenides stravere torum ; ” 

or Tisiphone, as Id., HerouL 2. 117 : 

‘ * pronuba Tisiphone thalamis ululavit in illis, 
ot; cecinit mocstum devia carmen avis, 
affuit Allecto, brevibus torquata colubris ; 
suntque scpulcrali lumina mota face 

• or Bellona, as Aen. 6. 318 (Juno apostrophizing Lavinia) : “Bel- 
Iona manet te pronuba.” 

Pronuba. — For a very detailed and interesting account of 
the marriage ceremony of the present native inhabitants of the 
island Sardinia, very much resembling the ancient Eoman, and 
still retaining the pronubus and pronuba, see “Corografia 
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delF Italia e delle sue isole,” di Attilio Zuccagni-Orlanclini, 
vol. 12, p. 256 (Firenze, 1842). 

Dant signum. — A signal at the commencement of a cere- 
mony, or when a number of persons is to be sot in motion at 
once, is of obvious necessity, and frequently mentioned by an- 
cient writers. See the procession in the Achilkk , 8 . 153 : 

“ iamquo movent gressus ; tliiasisque Ismenia buxus 
signa dedit , quatcr acra Itheae, quator Evia pulsant 
torga manu.” 

Also Am. 5. 578 : 

. . . 11 signum clamorc paratis 

Epytides longe dedit, insonuitquc flagollo.” 

And, exactly parallel to our text, Jupiter’s giving the signal to 
the lightnings to play in honour of Probinus’s and Olybrius’s 
entering on the consular office, Claud, in Prob. <4 Ohjbr. Conn. 
205 : 

“ ut sceptmm gesso re manu, membrisque rigontes 
aptaverc togas, signum dat su minus liiulca 
nubo pater, gratamque faeem per inane rotantes 
prospera vibrati tonne runt omina nimbi.” 

Also Val. Macc. 2. 497 (fable of Hesione) : 

<< dat procul interea signum Ncptunus et una 
monstriferi mugire sinus. ” 

The signal spoken of in our text is the similar signal necessary 
for the setting out of the nuptial procession to bring the bride 
home. The principal part of this ceremony consisted in the 
carrying and waving of lighted torches, and chanting the 
hymenaeus. These follow on the signal being given, the 
flashings of the lightning representing the nuptial torches, and 
the “ ululatus ” of the nymphs the hymenaeus. 

The signal was either a note of the tibia or some such in- 
strument, or it was the first strain of the hymenaeus raised by 
the pronuba to be taken up from her and continued by the 
whole procession. See Ovid, Herovl: 7. 95 (Dido speaking) : 

“ audieram vocem, ngmphas uluUtsse putavi. 

Eumenides fatis signa dvderi • mcis.’ 
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On the present occasion the signal ^vas given not by a single 
pronuba only, but conjointly by two pronubas, Juno and 
Tellus, the emblematic representatives of the only actual wit- 
nesses, the air and the earth. 

Fulsere ignes et conscius aether, &c. — Immediately on 
receiving the signal from J uno and Tellus, Aether (personally 
present no less than Tellus) lights the nuptial torch (held by 
J uno herself at the marriage of Peleus and Thetis, Apoll. Iihod. 
4. 808) .[compare Himer. Orat. in Sevcrum Connub . 20: An-reno 
rig SaSci jusyaXrfv. Claud, dc Rapt. Pros op. 2. 230 : 

. . . “ nimbis Ilymenaem hiulcis 

intonat, et testes firmant connubia jlammae." 

Id. dc Quart . Cons. Honor . 1 70 : 

. . . “ nec certius unquam 

hortati superi ; nullis praesentior Aether 
affuit ominibus.” 

Claud. Idyl, 7. 35 : 

“ sensenint elementa fidem ; pater afTuit Aether , 

YVm/que maternum scdula iuvit onus ” ] ; 

and the nymphs (also personally present) raise, not a melan- 
choly cry or howl, but, as is perfectly plain from the manner in 
which both Ovid ( Hcroid . 7. 95, Dido herself speaking : 

“ audieram voeem ; nymphas ululasse putavi ; 

Eumonides fatis signa dodere meis ”) 

and Statius (Silv. 3. 1 . 73 : 

. . . “ qualem Libyae Satumia nimbum 

attulit, Iliaeo dum dives Eli.v ^arito 
donatur, testesquo ululant per devia nymphae ”) 

refer to our text and quote the word ululare from it, the 
jmptial huzza . Compare Horn. Hymn . in. Apoll. 119 (rejoicing 
of the goddesses at the birth of Apollo) : Otai S’ o\oXv£av 
an aaai. Also Aesch. Sept . c . Theb . 253 (ed, Blomf.) : 

... cneira ffv 

o\o\vy fxov icpop cv/i€P7i TrcuaviaoV) ^ 

EMrjvucop vofiKffxa Bvirratios $orjs, 

Qap&os <pi\ots f Kvov<ra iroAe/Luwv <pof3ov. 
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Horn. II. 6. 301 : 
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cu5* oKoKvyt) natrat ABijvr) x* l P*s aveax™* 

where the Scholiast : oXoXvyi) . </hovi) Se avrt / ywancw ev\opt~ 
vtov Oeoig. Pollux, 1. 28: to yap oXoXu2;a£, teat oXoXuyu 
XpnacKjOat, £7T£ yvvaiKO) v. Ovid, II a ■oil/. 2. 117 : 

“ pionuba Tisiphone thalamis uluhinl in illis” 

(where, the ill omen being solely in the word “Tisiphone,” 
“ ululare ” corresponds, as in our text, to the German jauchzrn). 
Lucan. 6. 261 : “ laetis ululare triumphis.” Ovid, Met. o'. 528 : 

“ Libor adest ; festisque iron milt nlttba.il/as agri.” 

Stat. Thch. 9. 177 : 

. . . 11 ‘ iam gandia inagmio 

testantur voces, victorquo nlulatns aderrat 
auribus.” 

Xenoph. Anab. !± (ed. Hutch, p. 252) : l&TraiaviZov iravreg oi 
(TrpaTiojrai kui av)]XaXa%ov, <rv vioXoXv%ov Se Kai at yvvatKtg 
anacrai. And Virgil himself, Acn. 11. 662 : 

. . . magnoque utalantc tmnultii 

feminea exultant lunatia aginina pcltis.” 

Nor let it be objected that it seems somewhat unuslial for the 
nymphs to be thus brought to rejoice and huzza at a marriage ; 
for not only they, but the Nereids, and even wild Pan himself, 
are brought by Himerius (Oral, in Sever tun Conmtb. 20) to the 
wedding of Severus : nyayov S’ av tic pev AO^vtov rag Mouaag 
. . . rag N rjprpSag Sc £*c rov yetrovog , vvpfjuvv re x°P ov £ Kat 
ApuaSuiv i)X w Kal Sarupouc; crKtprwrag Kai Hava avpiZovra kul 
7r avta tqv Aiovvaou Qiatjov cvt ev0ev 9 ottov Ta Spiopeva • • • AXXa 
7 rov pot irapOsviov, Ttov St i\tOe wv x°P 01 > Ypiv rtov Xolttu)v 
napax^povertv oi Xoyoi. Atttztu) rig baSa peyaAi]v. o ce rig 
tix^iTO. ojSti Se ex^ret) Ta avpiravra. Ihe Nereids sing, even, 
while she was yet a child, the future happy marriage of Serena, 
Claudian, La us Serenae , 79 : 

“ quaeque relabcntes undas acstumquo socutac 
in refiuos voncro palam Nereides amnes, 
confessac plausu dominam, cccincre fnturis 
auspicium thalamis 
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And Apollonius (see above) represents Juno as bringing for 
the especial honour of Jason (Bjerova KvSaivovaa) not only the 
nymphs of the mountains, but those of the rivers and of the 
woods, to officiate at his union with Medea; while Valerius 
Flaccus (2. 536), going a step farther, brings the very rivers 
themselves, and makes them huzza : 

. . . “ Idacaquc mater, 

et chorus, et summis nhilarunt eollibus a nines 

Claudian, too (Rapt. Proserp . 11. 361) marries Dis and Proser- 
pine in pretty much tho same manner. Night is pronub a, and, 
likeTorra in the marriage of Dido, personally present; Hesperius 
corresponds to Virgil’s Aether, and the pious souls in Elysium 
to Virgil’s nymphae ; and at the wedding feast of Achilles and 
Helen, all tho Nereids, all the rivers and river gods of the 
Maeotis and Pontus, even Neptune himself and Amphitrite, are 
merry-makers, Philostr. Heroic . (ed. Boisson.) p. 246 : kcu yapov 
eSatcravro <j(j>(i)v, IIocteiSojv re avroq kcu A ptfiirpirt}, N tjpipSeg re 
^vpircumi kcu ottoctoi worapoL kcu Smpoveg ep\ovrai T 'l v Maeomv 
re kcu rov ilovrov. Compare Stat. AchilL 1. 6J/.0 : 

“ sic ait et densa noctis gavisus in umbra 
tempestiva suis torpere silentia furtis, 
vi potitur votis, et toto poctore veros 
admovet amplexus ; visit chorus omnis ah alto 
astro rum, et tenerae rubuerunt cornua lunac 

If every marriage was not honoured by tho presence of 
heavenly visitants, every marriage had at least its ululare, its 
whilleleu of singing, dancing, and huzzaing, and was only the 
happier and better-omened the louder the whilleleu was. See 
. Eustath. de Ism. 11, p. 448 : opOt) yovv 7ra<ra 7roA*c • • • op\ov- 
juepti 7rpo ttjc 7ra<TraSoc, 7 rpo rov vvpfywvos, 7rpo twv vvptpuov 
tiptop, ojStjv vpevatop aSovaa, emOaXapiop a\a\aZov<ra, 
• kcli Xapirpov ayaXXopevt} yaptiXioo. 

Summo vektice. — These words compared with the corre- 
sponding words of Apollonius (from whom, see above, the 
whole scene is very exaotly copied), ai S’ op*oc tcopv<j>ae 
MeX irr\tov aptpevepovro, seem to determine the nymphs spoken 
of, to be, not the Hamadryads (who are separately mentioned 
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by Apollonius), but tlio Oreads or mountain nymphs : (Il /((v 
oocu (TKOTriag op eat v A a^ov (Apollon, llhod. 1. 1226). 

DaXT SIGNUM ; FlJliSEltFi ICNES ; 1L HEART NT XYMPHAE. 

Not three co-ordinate acts, but, as shown by the change of 
tense, the two latter dependent on, and the consequence of, the 
first, Tellus and Juno give the signal, and in consequence of 
the signal the lightnings play, and the nymphs huzza. The 
change of tense shows also the quickness of the action : the sig- 
nal is given, and the lightnings not merely play, but have 
already played ; the nymphs not merely huzza, but have already 
huzzaed. Compare the similar consequence and similar quick- 
ness of action indicated in vss. 161, etsvgtj.: ixskqujtur nim- 
bus, tyrit co mites ret] ere ; the shower comes on, the company 
in consequence not merely seeks, but lias already sought , shelter. 

So far all has been prosperous. The marriage planned and 
desired by Juno for the benefit of Dido and Carthage lias been 
solemnised in the immediate presence of herself and Tellus, the 
nuptial torch kindled by Aether himself, the nuptial huzza 
raised by the nymphs ; Yenus, so far from placing any im- 
pediment in the way, actually consenting, and (at verse 425) 
giving, as it were, her proxy to Juno. But all is jnsuflicient; 
Juno’s intentions are, as Yenus (verse 128) well knew they 
would be, all frustrated ; the Dates are more powerful than 
she; what she intended as the first step towards the aggran- 
dizement of Dido, and consequently of the Carthaginian em- 
pire, is, as we are informed in the very next line, the first step 
towards Dido’s ruin : 

DIES I'RIMI-S I/ETI riUMISQUE MALOltUM. 

The report of what lias happened spreads far and near ; larhas 
becomes jealous, complains to Jupiter; Mercury is sent down, 
Aeneas hurried off to Italy , and unfortunate and betrayed Dido 
(betrayed, observe, not by J uno, who is herself disappointed and 
frustrated, but by Venus aud Aeneas) kills herself in despaii. 
Those views — so point-blank opposed to those entertained by 
previous critics— of the whole import of the phacnomena atten- 
dant on Dido’s marriage, were published first in my “ Twelve 
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Years’ Voyage” (Dresden, 1853), and afterwards in my “ Ad- 
versaria Virgiliana” (Gottingen Philoloyus , 1857). That they 
are now pretty well known to scholars, not, indeed, as my views, 
hut as the true interpretation of the Virgilian meaning, I can 
hardly doubt ; the following faithful abstract of them having 
been published by Wagner, mb silent to noniinis auctoris. “In his 
Virgilii carmina breviter enarravit Philippus Wagner, Lipsiae, 
1861 : * prima tellus, antiquissima deorum, Hes. Theog . hh 
sq., quae ut prima coniugio iuncta, parensquo omnium, et ipsa 
praesidebat nuptiis. IXito sujno hunt ea quae continontur verbis 
FULSERE — NYMPHAE. FULSERE IGNES ET AETHER, /. £., AETHER 

fulsit ignibus. Igxes illi caelestes sunt pro facibus, quae in 
nuptiis praeferebantur, laetus ululatus nympharum prohyme- 
naeo.’ ” To the English scholar they have had the benefit of an 
introduction in the “Bibliotheca Classiea” of a critic who has 
never been known to forget the fundamental maxim of literary, 
indeed of all, morality, mum caique, Prof. Conington. 

The lightnings represent the nuptial taedae, the fire al- 
ways present at a wedding ; the nymphs, the water, as Stat. 
Sik\ 1. 2. 3 (Epithal. Stellae et Violentillae) : 

. . . “ procul eccc canoro 

demigrant Ilelicone deao, quatiuntquo novena 
lampado solemnem thalamis coenntibus ujnem , 
et do Pieriis vocalem fontibus undam. ’ ’ 


169-184. 

ILLE — UMBRAM 


Ille dies primus leti primusque malorum causa fuit (w. 
169-70). — 111 understood by the commentators : “ ille dies 
primus fuit leti et malorum und auch ille dies prima causa 
fuit leti et malorum,” Thiel ; and so Conington : “We might 
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have expected prima agreeing with causa, but Virgil seems to 
have mixed up two expressions, that day teas the first day of ruin, 
and that day teas the cause of ruin.” On the contrary, I think the 
two thoughts are very w'ell distinguished, if we do not ourselves 
confound them by taking urn for the genitive of causa, not of 

DIES : ILLE DIES PRIMUS FUIT dies LETl, ILLE DTES PRIMUS WIT 

causa malorum. Analysing the sentence so, we are no longer 
at a loss to perceive either why the word primus is repeated, 
viz., because there are two distinct propositions, each requiring 
its own primus, or why the repetition ift in the masculine, not 
tho feminine form, viz., because prima, inasmuch as belong- 
ing to causa, would have signified that day teas the first cause 
of troubles , thereby implying that there were oilier causes of 
trouble, whereas primus, inasmuch as belonging to dies, affords 
the better sense that first day already spoken of teas the cause of 
troubles , implying sole and entiro cause. 

Dies leti, as “ dies irae, dies ilia.” Joel, 2. 81 : “ The great 
and the terrible day of the Lord.” 

Causa malorum, as Ovid, Met. 3. 139 : “ causa luetus.” With 
the sentiment compare Goldsmith, Vicar of Wakefield : 

X 

“ when lovely woman stoops to folly, 

and finds, too late, that men betray, 
what charm can soothe her melancholy ? 
what art can wash her guilt away 't 

tho only art her guilt to cover, 

to hide her shame from ev’ry eye, 
to give repentance to her lover, 

and wring his bosom, is to die.” 

Milton, Par. Lost, 0. 901 (of Eve, after she has eaten tho for- 
bidden fruit) : 

“ defaced, deflowered, and now lo death devote.” 

Hoc praetexit nomine culpam (vs. 172). — Compare Ovid, 
Ilcroid. U. 138 (Phaedra to Hippolytus) : 

“ coguato potorit nomine culpa tegi.” 


HENRY, AENE1DEA, VOL. II. 


41 
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Culpa is as nearly as possible the French faux pan. See verse 
19: 

“ huic uni forsan potui suecuwbere culpac 

Ovid, Met. 2. 37 (Phaetlion to Sol) : 

“ nee falsa Clymono <>Upum sub imagine eclat.” 

* 

And still more clearly and unequivocally, Tacit. Ann. 3. 2!± : 
“ mini vulpmn inter viros ac feminas vulgatam, gravi nomine 
laesaruni religionum ac violatae maiestatis appcllando, clemen- 
tiam maiorum suasqub ipse leges egrediebatur.” It seems a 
little unfair towards Dido to designate even by so gentle a term 
of reproach as culpa the act brought about by the instrumen- 
tality and direct interference of heaven itself, and our sympathy 
with the unfortunate victim of the two designing goddesses is 
kindred with the sympathy the reader of Paradixe Lont feels for 
unfortunate Eve 

“ defaced, deflowered, and now to death devote,” 

according to the inscrutable will of heaven, operating through 
its agent of all ill. It is curious to observe the identity of the 
morality in the two cases so widely separated by time and space; 
and it is not without a sigh that the conclusion is forcod upon 
us, are we then indeed no better than this ? and is man indeed 
everywhere, and under all circumstances, essentially the same ? 
Ira i rr.it at a deorum (vs. 178). — Compare Apoll. Shod. 

2. 40 : An. For the structure seo Kemm. on 2. 413 ; 

3. 181. 

Caeli medio tkreaeque (vs. 184). — Why in the middle 
between the sky and the ground ? Tho answer is, I think, sup- 
plied by Yal. Flacc. 2. 119 : 

. . . “ ilia [Faina] fremens habitat sub nubibus imis, 

non Erebi, non diva poli, terrasque fatigat 
quas datur ; ” 

and still more explicitly by Ovid, Met. 12. 39 : 


“ orbe locus medio cst, inter terrasque fretumque 
caelestemque phigain, triplicis tonfinia nuindi ; 
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unde, quod est usquam, qiutmvis regionibus ubsit, 
inspieitur ; penetratque cavas vox omnis ad uures. 
fama tenet, summaque domain sibi legit in aree : 

ipsa quid in caelo reruin, pelagoque geratur, 
et tellurc, videt; totumque inquirit in orbem.” 

In tile middle between heaven and earth, therefore, that sho 
may see what is going on in both places. 


206 220. 


UIJ'lTKtt — TOHSI’I 


VAR. IJiCT. (vs. '217). 

subnixtjs I Pal.,* Med. II J;.j. Ill Rom. 1169, 1171, 1476 ; Ktrasb. 
1470 (Mentell.) ; Veil. 1470, 1171, 1472, 147.1, I486; Mod.; Mil. 147d, 
1492 ; Brese. ; P. Maiiut. ; Turneb. ; La Cerda; 1). Heins. ;iN. Heins. ; 
Heyno ; Brunek; "VVakef. ; Pott.; Jahii ; Dorpli. ; Wagn. (ed. Heyn., 
Led. Viri/.y ed. 1861). 

su iiN kxus II « T „ (viz.,f cod. Basil. F. 8. 8), cod. Leidcns. (Heyno). Ill 
u CitrxEMauK m.vji j:\tkm subnixus : hoc est ckixjsm unguentatum sub- 
nixum habens,” Sorv. (cod. l)resd.), where suijnixus and subnixum are 
plainly errors of the scribe, and should be sums’ exus and subnexum, 
inasmuch as “crinkm subnixum habens” makes no sense; Isidorus 
(“Redimicula sunt quibus mitra alligabatur”); Gevartius {El, 1.7); 
Ruaeus; Philippe; Cunningham; Brindley; Bask.; Lad.; liaupt; Kib- 
beck ; Coning ton. 


* The Roman MS. is deficient from verse 217 inclusive, as far as the end of the 
book. 

t F. 3. 3: “dewriptns ex at. Mom. a statement contradicted by F. 3. 3, 

reading (as wo assured ourselves by a second examination of this passage when in 
Basel, in 1862) bubnexus, whereas the Rom. ed. 1473 (printed by Udalric Gall us 
and Simon de Luca) reads si hnixus, as wc satisfied ourselves in Paris, Aug. 1804. 

44 * 
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N uxe (vs. 20(3). — Observe the emphasis in this word : now and 
ncccr before; thy worship having , mitil introduced by me (see vs. 
198), been unknown to the Maurmian nation . Compare 1. 271 : 
“ cui nunc cognomen Iulo,” and Peerlkamp’s note on that pas- 
sage. 

Genitor (vs. 208). — Observe Virgil’s usual correctness. 
Iarbas, the son of Jupiter (see vs. 198), addresses Jupiter not 
(as Anchises, 2. 691) with the ordinary term pater, a term so 
vague and general as to be applicable by any junior or inferior, 
to any senior or superior (see 2 . 2 ), but with the proper and 
distinctive appellation gen iron (o 7 ivvuaag irarrip, Soph. Elect r. 
1US2). Compare 1. 241 (Venus to Jupiter) : “ quae te, genitor , 
sententia vertit ? ” 2 . 657 (Aeneas to Anchises) : 

“ memo offeree pedem, yvnilor , to posse relict 0 
sperasti ?” 

M A EON I A MKNTUM MITRA (RINEMQUE madentkm (vs. 210). 
— The reproach of effeminacy expressed in semiviro in the pre- 
ceding line is justified in mitra and crinkm madentkm, tlio 
mitra and perfumed hair being the costume of women. Com- 
pare Isidor. 19. 31. 4: u pileum virorum, mitrae auteiii jemi- 
narum” Verba Achill. in Farthenone , 21 (Achilles on the island 
of Scyros throwing off his woman’s attire) : 

“ terrifte unique caput praefixa casside milrtnu 
])ollat, et in gracili decorcntur tempura ferro : 
arma tegant nostrum potius, quam suppara, corpus.” 

For a similar justification of the same reproach see 9. 614 : 


“ ct tunicao manicas ct habent rcdimicula mil rue. 
o verc Phrygiac, ncque enim Phrygcs . . . 

. . . sinito arma viris ct ccdite ferro,” 


and 12. 97 : 


• . . “ da stemerc corpus 

loricamquc manu valida lacerare revulsam 
semiviri Phrygia et foedaro in pulvero crises 
vibratos calido ferro murraqiio madcntcsF 


Cicero, Oral. in Phoneni , 11 : “ Gabinium denique si vidissent 
duumvirum vestri illi unguentarii, citius agnovissent. Erant 
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illi compti capitli , et madentes cincinnorum fimbriae et fluent os 
cerussataeque buccae, dignae Capua, sed ilia vetcre.” 

Subnexus (vs. 217). — “ Crinkm unguentatum subnixum et 
subligatum habens ; ant subnjxus, fidueia elatus,” Sorvius. 
“Subnixus: Salmasius, ad Solinum, p. 31)2, subx exits, per- 
peram,” N. Heins, ap. Burmann. “ Subnixus. Sic membranao 
nostrae,” Brunck. “ Ilabens subnixum, i. e., subligatum men- 
tum,” &c., La Cerda. “ Subnixus, mento ac crine subnixo, 
mit ba ; scilicet mitra subligatum habens mkxtum . . . Potest 
subnixus exquisi tius dictum videri; quofleunque cnim subliga- 
tum sibi liabet aliquam rein, illud subnixum ea re videri potest,” 
Iley lie. “ Pileo quodam ineurvo, unde pendebant fasciae, quae 
subter mentum colligari solobant ; itaque mentum crinemouk 

M A DENT KM SUBNIXUS, i. q. MITRA Subligatum liaboilS MENTUM,” 
&c., Wagner. “Leidens. cod. subnexus . . . sed alteram lec- 
tionem subnixus recto defendunt Heynius, et Gronov. in Diatr. 
St at. c. 54, p. 543,” Jalm. 

Perhaps in the whole annals of criticism there is no instance 
of an equal number of scholars agreeing, not merely to accept a 
solecism from the MSS., but to defend it by argument, while 
there was at hand a reading not only wholly unobjectionable 
with respect to grammar, but affording a better, clearer, and 
stronger sense, and at the same time abundantly confirmed by 
the use of the author in other places. Subnixus, having an 
active signification, cannot by any possibility exist in connexion 
with mentum ; and Virgil must have written not subnixus, 
but, as found in the Basel D and Leyden MS., subnexus ; a 
reading, besides, preferable to subnixus (supposing subnixus 
possible) for these two additional reasons ; first, as presenting 
the idea of stibligation , or tying underneath , an idea not at an 
expressed by subnixus, as is sufficiently shown by Silius s 
“galeamque coruscis subnixam cristis,” where the helmet (which 
is below) is represented as “ subnixa” on the crests (which are 
above) ; and secondly, as the precise word which our author has 
elsewhere used on two very similar occasions, Aen. 10 . Id 7 •* 

. . . “fusos eervix ciii lacloa erines 

acoipit, et inolli subnectcns civculus aiiro.” 
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Georg, 3. 166 : 

* ‘ ac prim um laxos tenui do viminc circlos 
ecrvici mtbuer/e.'* 9 

Compare Capa, 1 : 

“ copa Syvisca, caput Graia redbait a miteUn 


Am. 9 . 616 : 


u ct, tunicao manieas, ct liabent redhmcula mitrae” 

Yal. Flaec. 6. 699 : 

“ at viridcm gcmmis ct Eoae stamine silvao 
sublUjat extrema patrum eervieo tiara m 

Yal. Flaec. 2. 102 : 


. . . “ neque enim alma vidcri 

iam tunict, aut tercti crinem subnectitur auro, 
sidereos diffusa sinus.” 

Lucret. 4. 1120 : 

“ et licno parta patrum fiunt anademata , mitrae." 

Statius, Silr. 5. ■!. 115 (Markland) : 

. . . “ spccioque comam subnexns utvaquc” 

(where, however, Grronovius [Diatrib. St at.) reads and defends 
“ subnixus).” And especially Lucian, Dial. Deor. 18. 1 : Mtrpa 
ava$t$EjMvoc rrjv ko/utj v. In every one of these places the tying* 
of the head-dress are prominently presented to the view of the 
reader. Compare also Aon. 7. 669: “ Herculeo humeros i nne.ru s 
amictu.” 

I do not hesitate, therefore, to discard from the text a read- 
ing which, although recommended by the vast majority both 
of MSS. and of editors, bears a manifold falsehood on its fore- 
head, and to adopt a reading to which there is no other objec- 
tion than the slender support afforded it by MS. authority ; no 
MS., so far as I know, being in its favour, except Basel D and 
the Leyden MS. quoted by Heyne. 

Famamque fovemus inanem (vs. 218). — Heyne, Forbiger, 
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and Conington adopt Servius’s first interpretation, “quia frns- 
tra to credimus mundi esse reetorem;” Wunderlich and Wao-- 
ner, Servius’s second, “quia me tuum filium esse eonfido.” Tlie 
latter interpretation is undoubtedly the true one, first, because 
evidenced by the word koyemus, less properly applied to a mere 
belief in a religious doctrine, to a mere theoretical acknowledg- 
ment of the existence of Jupiter, than to the conviction that he 
was himself the son of that great being ; secondly, because the 
reproachful doubt that there really existed any such being as 
Jupiter has been already and sufficiently 'expressed in tlie words 

NEQUICQUAM HOUR EM US and IX AMY MURMURA MI SCENT ; and 
thirdly, bocause the further doubt that there was any real 
ground for his considering himself the son of Jupiter was 
necessary to complete his argument : “I doubt that you exist; 
but if you do exist, I am surely not your son or you would not 
tr eat me so.”* 

Torsi t (vs. 220). — Simply turned , as in Italian ionrro and 
torto. Compare Dante, Infern. 13. 6/j. : 

“ la moretricc, rhe mni flail’ ospizio 

<li Ccsare non for sc ucchi piifti." 

Id. Pmuj. 0. Jib ; * 

c il viso m’ cm alia marina torfo 

See Item, on 6. 547. 
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Gravidam imperiis (vs. 229). — “ Parituram imperia, vel unde 
multi imperatores possent creari,” Servius. “ Multos liabituram 
populos potentes, quibuscum postea Romani de imperio ceita- 


Forccllini, however, says that Xon. c. 4, 
mean : “ spem pvofuturi muninis.” 


Xo. 193, interprets the passage to 
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runt, Latinos, Etruseos, Samnites, Campanos,” Wagner (Praest.) 
This is certainly not the meaning. Aeneas was wanted for two 
purposes, (1), to rule Italy, full at present of great and turbu- 
lent empires (qui gravida m impertis belloque frementem 
italtam regeret); (2), to found a dynasty (genus alto a san- 
guine teuuri proderkt), which dynasty should rule the world 
(totum sub leges mitteret orbem). 

Gravidam is not to be taken in the sense of f oetam, or which 
should at a future time give hirth to empires , for in that case there 
were no parallelism between the two characters assigned to Italy, 
viz., at a f uture time to produce empires , and now roaring icitli wars , 
but in the sense of pie n am (as Hor. Od. 1. 22. 3 : 

“ nec vcnenatis gravida sagittis 
Fusee, phaietra ”) 


which affords the excellent sense, Italy at the present moment full 
of empires , and roaring with wars , to rule which empires and put 
an end to which wars is the mission of Aeneas; as if Jupiter had 
said : “ a man who should take into his hands and become the 
head of these warring Italian states, and whose posterity should, 
from this united Italy as a centre, extend its sway over the whole 
world.” To understand imperiis of Italian empires yet to come 
into existence is to destroy not only this climax, but the fine 
effect of regeret, by reducing the “ regore,” the rule of Aeneas, 
from a rule over the warring empires of Italy to a rule over 
Italy at war, and in future time to produce states which were, 
and only with extreme difficulty, to be conquered, and conquered 
not by Aeneas himself but by his descendants. 

Naviget (vs. 237). — This imperative placed first in the verse, 
and separated from both preceding and subsequent context by a 
cotiftplete pause, and therefore constituting in itself an entire 
sentence, is in the highest degree emphatic ; see Remm. on 2. 
246 ; 4. 274. 

Et primum pedibus, &c., . . . PORT ant (w. 239-241). — It 
seems to have been anciently the custom not to wear shoes in 
the house, at least not to wear as strong and coarse shoes in the 
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house as out of it. Compare Horn. Od. 16. 15b (of the swine- 
herd) : 

7J pay Kai Q)pff€ (TvtyopftoVy o 5’ eiAeTo x*P ff t ireSiAa* 

^rjarafxcvos S’ vn o tt offtri 7roAtj/5’ itv' 

and Aesch. A gam. 953 (Agamemnon declining to walk on the 
carpet Clytemnestra had spread for him on his return from Troy, 
until he had taken off his boots) : 

oAA* et Sokci croi ravd irrrai rts apf$v\as 
A vot raxos, Trpo$ov\ov (fxficKTtv 7 roSoy. 

Tho custom, being general, is seldom noticed, except for some 
particular reason — in our text, on account of the singular 
quality and marvelous agency of Mercury’s chamture. 

Evocat orco (vs. 242). — Compare Sam. 1. 28. 15 : “And 
Samuel said to Saul : 4 Why hast thou disquieted me, to bring 
ine up ? ’ And Saul answered : 4 Therefore I havo called thee 
that thou mayest make known unto mo what I shall do.’” 


244-246. 

DAT SOMNOS ADIMITQUE ET LUMINA MOKTE RESIGN AT 
ILEA FRETUS AGIT YEXTOS ET TURMDA TRAN AT 
NUB1LA 


Lumina morte resign at. — 44 Claudit, perturbat,” Servius— -an 
interpretation which we cannot entertain for one moment, in- 
asmuch as it is in direct opposition to the constant use of tho 
word, which is never 44 claudere,” never 44 peturbare,” but 
always aperire. Forcellini, following the second interpretation 
of Servius, says 44 resolvere oculos, labefactata eorum structura. 
This is equally inadmissible as Servius’s first interpretation, 
(a) because equally opposed to the constant use of resignaie, 
and (6) because lumina morte resignat were then but a repe- 
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tition of, and much weaker form of expression for, sub tart aka 
t risit a mittit. Bqrmann, unable to unravel, would cut the knot, 
and following two MSS. of very inferior authority, substitutes 
mmixa for lumina, thus giving us a fade repetition either of 
stjb tartara tristia MnrL r, or of evocat oRoo, or of both; 
and, not content himself with his own proposition, ingenuously 
subjoins : “ Qui melius se ex hoe loco expedient, illi lubens 
accesserim.” Jahn follows Servius, with only a very slight 
deviation: “Mihi placet ratio, ocnlos moktk c l audit, uthuius ver- 
sus sent-entia sit, rirga illa dat s omnurn et mortem . Resigxat 
enim poeta propter praecedens ADiMrr scripsisse vidotur. Athmtt 
oculis sonmum, et denuo eos (alio temporo) morte occludit,” and 
is answered by tho same argument. “ Aperit lumtna in rogo; 
in quo allusum ad morem Itomanorum,” Turnebus and La Cerda, 
referring to the rite which Pliny has described, 11. 37 (“Morien- 
tibus illos [oculosj operire rursusque in rogo patefacere , Quiritium 
magno ritn sacrum est ; ita more eondito, ut neque ab homine 
supremum eos spectari fas sit, et caelo non ostendi”), and fol- 
lowed by myself both in my “ Twelve Years’ Voyage ” and my 
“Adversaria Virgiliana.” “Post mortem aperit,” Jacob and 
Lucil. Aeta. 112 . “Vom tode, vom todessclilummer entsic- 
gelt ; d. i. die schon storbendon in’s leben zuruckfiihrt, nicht 
die gestorbenen,” Voss. “ Hano esse persuasum habeo sen- 
tentiam : lumina aperit iamiam se eland eatia ; ut Mercurius 
dieatur in vitam revocare iam morientes,” Wagner (ed. Heyn.), 
an exposition to which, besides the strong objection raised by 
Wagner himself, “ nihil tale a ceteris scriptoribus [do Mercurio 
sciz.] traditur,” there is the no trifling obstacle, that it repre- 
sents Mercury as opening the eyes before they are closed. 
“ Scliliesst die augen wieder durch den tod,” Ladewig. “Ape- 
rit oculos morte clausos, s. revocat mortuos in vitam,” Wagner 
(1861). “ I follow Henry in accepting Turnebus’ explanation,” 

Conington. 

To all this long list of conflicting opinions there is, besides 
the objections to which each is specially liable, the general objec- 
tion, that they all represent our author as interrupting his ac- 
count of Mercury’s office of \pvxo7rofuroQ by an account of his 
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other office of putting to sleep and awakening, that they all 
represent our author as speaking first of the dead, then of the 
sleeping, and then again of the dead or dying, and that rumina 
mokte resign at, instead of being, as we should expect it to bo 
according to Virgil's usual manner, a variety or explanation of 
the immediately preceding somnos Aimin', becomes a variety or 
explanation of the wholly separated and lcft-behind 


ANIMAS ILLE EVOCAT OBCO 
PALLENTF.S, ALIAS SUE TAUT Alt A TRISTTA MITTIT. 


Lot us seo if it bo not possible, and very easy too, to assign a 
meaning to the passage which shall not bo liable to this capital 
objection, and whether Heyne may not have been premature in 
wishing, with his usual politeness however, the passage at the 
devil : “ equidem malim hemistichium abesse, kt lumina mortk 
rest gnat ; quocunque te interpretation© vertas, sententia est a 
loco aliena.” 

I understand your smile. A lock is not so easily picked 
which has baffled not Heyne alone, but every locksmith of the 
guild, myself included. Well ! we shall see. Suppose we cease 
to understand mortk of the literally dead — they havo^ecn dis- 
posed of in the two immediately preceding verses and we have 
done with them — and begin at last to understand it of the figu- 
ratively dead, the sleopers, those from whom the god has just 
revoked his gift of sleep (adimitque somnos). Those it is, and 
no others, whose eyes the god unseals. “ You are perfectly 
right. I have no longer any difficulty.’' Nor is there any. 
Lumina morte rksignat is, according to our author’s usual 
manner, the variety or explanation of somnos adimit. d here 
is no confusion, no mixing-up of different pictures, no ascrip- 
tion of a never-before-heard-of role to Mercury, who opens the 
sleeper’s eyes as a matter of course, and inasmuch as he adimit 
somnos. The train of thought is plain, and easy to follow. 
Mercury puts to sleep, into a state which so long as it continues 
is to all intents and purposes a state of death— [compare Aen. 

fi. m : 


“ occupat Aonoas aditum rustodo scpulto.’ 
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Sen. Here. Fur . 1072 (Chorus praying Sleep to conquer the fury 
of Hercules) : 

“ pater o re rum, portus vitae, 
lucis requies, noetisque comes, 
qui par regi famuloque venis, 
placidus fessum lenisque fovens ; 
pavklum loti genus humanum 
eogis longam discere mortem ; 
preme devietum torpore gravi,” &c.]— 

nay, which is only not death, because the god who has put you 
into it brings you out of it — somnos adimit et lumina morte 
RESIGN AT, i. C., LUMINA SOUinO SVpultis REST GNAT. And the 
parallelism in which the god’s two functions are placed is as 
perfect as it is striking : lie consigns to the real Orcus and 
brings back from it : ho consigns to sleep — that mimic Orcus — 
and brings out of it. Strip the passage, so understood, of Mer- 
cury and his caducous, and you have the Sophoclean (Ajar, 675) 
“ all-conquering sleep does not hold always, but after a while 
looses the fetters with which he has bound you 

. . . tv 5’ u TrayKparrfS virvos 

\ u€i ou8’ cm Aaj3wv ex 61 - 

Still further. The figure by which mors is used in place of 
somnus — the thing which so much resembles sleep for sleep 
itself — is the very figuro which is so familiar to us in the expres- 
sion dead-asleep ; nor is such substitution of the one word or idea 
for the other in any respect more objectionable or less justifiable 
than the converse substitution of sleep for death in every ser- 
mon and on every tombstone. Add to alljwhich, (a), tliaf if 
there be nothing (and what is there ?) overstrained in the ap- 
plication vernacularly of the term mortuus to the Hyperbo- 
rean sea on account of the so small share it enjoys of the sun’s 
veiys, Priseian, Per icy ms, 37 : 

“ circuit oeeani gurgos tamon undique vastus; 
qui quamvis unus sit, pluvima nomina sumit. 
finibus Ilespcriis Atlanticus ille vooatur ; 
at Boreae, qua gens fervens Arimaspa sub armis, 
dicitur ille Pigcr, necnon Saturnius ; idem 
Mortuus est aliis,"ininimo quod lumine solis 
perfruitur ; tarde radios nam suscipit ortus, 
nubibus et crassis premitur, nimbisque gravatur,” 
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there is a fortiori nothing overstrained in the poet’s application 
of the same metaphor to those whom the god lias with his wand 
deprived not only of sight hut- of all sensibility, and (b), that 
the identical metaphor has been applied by other poets even to 
those who have lost no sense except sight only, as Stat. Thrh. 
1 . 46 : 

“ impia iain inorita serut.atus lumina rtoxtra 
inerserut uetcrnu clamnatimi noctu pudorem 
Ocdipodes, longuquc aniniam .sub morlv tunobat.” 

Lumina uksigxat. — The opening of* the eyes is tho natural 
and proper accompaniment, completion, or climax of tho act of 
awakening; not only because it is on the eyes the operation of 
sleep is most remarkable and conspicuous (see Item, on “mem- 
bra deo victus,” 9. &JG), but because, as it is the (losing of the 
eyes which is the first sign of the individual’s passing into the 
state of temporary death and stillness, so it is tho opening of 
them again which is the first sign of his returning out of that 
state into his ordinary state of life and activity. So intimate is 
this connexion of the eyes with sleep, that the mention by a poet 
of a falling asleep, or an awakening out of sleep, without at the 
same time some mention of the eyes is a rare occurrence, and 
that there is, perhaps, not a single instance of the special god of 
sleep performing his function in person, without some account at 
the same time of the pains he takes to close the eyes. “ Pone 
caput, 55 says Somnus to Palinurus (5. 845), “ fessosque oculon 
furare labori ; 55 and lest Palinurus’s sense of duty should inter- 
fere with his obedience to the command 

“ uc.ce dcus nimiim Lethaco rore modcntcm 
viquc soponitum Stygia super utraque quassai 
tempura, cunctantiquc natantia lumina solvit.'* 

The relation between sleep and the eyes being so close, so inti- 
mate, it is only with the strictest physical as well as mythologi- 
cal propriety Mercury is represented in our text as opening the 
eyes of the sleeper when he awakens him. On this, as on so 
many other occasions, our author has followed, mutatis mutandv s*, 
the example of his prototype, who represents Mercury as com- 
posing (deXywv) the eyes of the waking man when he puts him 
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to sleep, If. 2U- ■ 

ci\€to 5e pa/38ov, ttj t avhp<av ofx/xara 6€\y€i, 

<i>v efleAei, t ovs 8’ avTt Kai uirt/oDOUTas eyet p€i. 

Nor is this operation of Mercury, with his rod, on the eyes, a 
mere accidental or indifferent accompaniment of the act of put- 
ting the individual to sleep. That it is an essential part of the 
act is shown by its being insisted on every time the soporific 
virtue of the rod is mentioned, as, for example, Od. o. /+7, just 
quoted, and also Od. 2 If. 2 : 

• . • pafidov para X € P (rL 

KaXrjv, Xf ,v<T€L7 l p ? rr ) T ’ o-v^pwv ofi/iara Oc\yeij 
cay efleAet, rovs 8* avre Kai virvuopjas eyeipti. 

The Greek poet is not content with saying : Mercury, with his 
rod, puts to sleep and awakens ; he is more particular ; he sets 
the sleeping person visibly before us in the words composes the 
eyes, viz., to sleep. It would have been strange if Virgil had 
contented himself with generalities where his master had entered 
into particulars. On the other hand, Virgil was not at liberty to 
take the same identical particular which his master had taken. 
That would have been to Latinize the Iliad and Odyssey, to give 
us another Homerus Latinus. He takes, therefore, the particu- 
lar omitted by Homer. His Mercury does not with his rod com- 
pose the eyes, viz., to sleep, and awaken, but with his rod puts 
to sleep and awakens, and opens the eyes of the mimic dead. If 
Virgil owes to Homer, as Homer no doubt owed to a predeces- 
sor, the wand wherewith to compose the eyes to sleep and open 
them again, he is at least not indebted to Homer for the extra- 
ordinary — if the paradox be allowed me — life, expression, and 
poetic truthfulness bestowed on the picture by the figurative 
death he has introduced into it, in lumina morte resignat. 

Perhaps the most striking example with which antiquity has 
furnished us of the actual application of the Mercurial wand for 
the production of sleep is in the case of Argus, first made to 
doze by the sweet music of the syrinx, and then the doze con- 
verted into profound sleep by the waving of the wand, Ovid, 
Met. 1.682: 
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“ seclit Allantiudcs, ct cuntom niulta lotpiendo 
dotinuit sermon n diem, iunct usque eanendo 
vinecrc aiimdinibus servant ia limiina tenlat. 
llle tanien pugnat niolles evineere somiios, 
ct quamvis sopor est oculonuu parte receptus, 
parte tanien vigilat 

talia dictum* vidit L’yiltn'uis unities 
suecubuisse oeulos, adopertaque liuuina somno. 
supprimit extemplo vocem, JinnaU\\\v so/torntt 
languida fjcrmulcvns medieata lumina rin/tt." 

Who does not see the most ancient of all magnetisers of whoni 
we have any account making the passes of his wand before tin* 
drooping lids of the already dozing watchman? Who doubts 
that those passes to bring on the mesmeric trance were made in 
the same direction as the passes of the mcsmerizer of the present, 
day ? or who doubts that the passes made on other occasions 
with the contrary object, viz., to open the eyes of (lumin.v n di- 
sk; nat), and bring back from apparent death (morti;) to life 
and activity, those who had been put into the mesmeric trance 
by virtue of such downward passes, were made in the opposite 
direction, viz., from below upwards ? 

Morte. — S leep, under the image, semblance, or lneftiplior of 
death. The absence of any expression to show that the word is 
used in this extended sense, has deceived all commentators. Yet 
such use of it was at least as much to be expected as either our 
author’s own similarly figurative use of s c p u 1 1 u s , 0. 124 : 

occiiput Aeneas aditum eustode st-pullo," 

or Homer’s similarly figurative use of K<octia> 11. l'h iOU • 

. . . o Se <f>7i Kootieiav auaa'x^^i 

T€ Tpwtrrrri, Kai tvxopevos tiros 7}vda, 

without word of explanation ; and a thousand times more to be 
expected than that sleep— presented, bo it observed, even by 
Shakespeare under the very figure under which it is presented 
in our text— should he said by that poet to he murdered by 
Macbeth in his murdering Duncan : 
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“ mcthought I heard a voice cry : sleep no more, 

Macbeth doth murder sleep , tho innocent sleep, 
the death of each day’s life, sore labour’s bath, 
balm of hurt minds, great nature’s second course, 
chief nourisher in life’s feast.” 

If, notwithstanding, the metaphor still seem to anj r one too brief , 
harsh, and un-Virgilian, I beg to refer (a) to verse 529 : 

“ at non infelix animi Phoenissa, neque imquam 
solvitur in somnos, oculsivc aut pcctore node in 
accipit,’ ’ 

where by a metaphor no less brief, harsh, and un-Virgilian than 
that by which the immediately subsequent mokte in our text 
repeats the immediately preceding somxos, another immediately 
preceding “ somnos ” is repeated in an immediately subsequent 
“ noctem ; 55 in other words, where the night (/.*»., the darkness) 
of sleep is used as an equivalent and agreeable variety for sleep, 
just as in our text the death (7. e., the insensibility) of sleep is 
used as an equivalent and agreeable variety for sleep, and where 
the night (/. e., the darkness) of sleep is spoken of as receivable 
into the eyes and feelings, just as in our text the death (i.c., tho 
insensibility) of sleep is spoken of as having sealed the oyes ; 
and (fj), to Ovid, Art . Aniat. 3. 0 'U7 : 

“ sunt quoque quae faciant altos medicamina somnos, 
victaque Lethaea lurnina node premant,” 

where the sleep with which opiates subdue the eyes is styled 
“Lethaea nox,” exactly as in our text the sleep removed from 
the eyes by the passes of the Mercurial wand is styled “ mors 
and (©), to Cic. Sonin. Sc ip. : “ i immo vero/ inquit, ‘ ii vivunt 
qui ex corporum vinculis tanquam e carcere evolaverunt, vestra 
vero quae dicitur vita mors est,’ ” where not only are the dead 
said ‘ to live, 5 but even life itself is called death. 

Eesignat, unseals , i. e., uncloses , opens . Signare and its 
diminutive sigillare (“ ut sign-are autem aniilo claudere est, ita 
et sigillare quoque pro eodem ; nam sigillum ex signo diminuti- 
vum, ut ligillum ex ligno, tigillnm ex tigno ,” Salmasius de modo 
Usur . p. 455, ed. Elzev.) being the very words used by the 
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liomans to express the operation of c losing (sealing) the dead 
man’s oyes (“Hae prossant in tahe comas, hne hun'nut nig mint," 
Statius, Theh. 3. 139. “ Lex Maenia ost in pietatc, no filii patri- 
bus luce clara mgi/fent oenlos,” Yarro, in his lost treatise entitled 
Gemini, quoted by Nonius Mareellus, lib. 2. 785), Virgil could 
hardly have chosen a more proper, clear, or forcible word to 
express the unclosing (unsealing) of the eyes of the sleeper, the 
metaphorically dead, than resignare. 

It, i, a, referring back to the parenthesis hac . . . resign at, 
shows that the parenthesis is carried on no farther than this last 
word (viz., kesignat). Had the parenthesis been carried on 
past resign at, Ave should not have had ii.la, but a second hac : 

If AC KVOCAT, M1TT1T, AIHMIT, KESIGNAT, fate FRKTUS AGIT. TllO 
change to ilea marks the resumption of the direct narrative, 
broken off at e ven . 

Agit vkntos. — The embarrassment of commentators, and 
especially of Servius, interpreting this passage, amounts almost 
to the ridiculous. “Ac; it vkntos, non vucat aut transit, nam 
sequitur. An ergo d ucit atque moderatur ? An exoludit ao 
pellit? An sequitur? An ante se agit ne refleetant. An in 
actu est?” Servius. “ TJt sessor agit equurn quo vehjtur, ita 
Mercurius vkntos agit, idque auxilio virgae, quasi ilia ut freno 
uteretur ad ventos moderandos,” La Cerda. “Agit ante so, quis 
dubitet, dum volatu per auras fertur ? ” Heyne, Wagner (1845, 
1849). “ Agit ventos erklartHerr Heyne mit ‘quis dubitet?’ 

ihm voranzuwehen. Wozu das? Hat deim der erldarer verges- 
sen, dass er nur eben vorlier (vs. 228) den wind in die ftinjel, also 
nicht -varan , zu hauchen bestimmt ? agit, er treibt, was kann es 
wohl anders sein als, ‘er bewegt sie (lurch die magische kraft dcs 
stabes, ihm naclizuwehen ?’ ” J. II. Yoss, MythoL Br . No. 58. 
“Ilea frktus agit vkntos, /. e., nimia eeleritato persequitur, 
et paene occupat praevenitque,” l)onat. ad Ter. Adolph, d. c ?. 
“ Illius ope impellit ut volatum suum sec undent, A Vagner ied. 
1861), doing me, as usual, the favour of appropriating sab silen - 
fro, and almost word for word translating, the erroneous inter- 
pretation of my “ Twelve Years' Voyage,” 1853. 

Not one of all these interpretations, long as is the list ot them, 

45 
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is as I tliink the right one ; not one of all these commentators 
lias liit the nail upon the head, or, as a Homan would have said, 
“ rem tetigit acu.” Mercury does not drive the winds before 
him (“ agit ante se, (piis dubitet ? ”), for to what purpose should 
he so drive them? Sent upon a message, how would it further 
him to drive the winds before him ? They would arrive before 
him, that is all. Neither does Mercury draw the winds after 
him (“bewegt sie ihm liaclmiwehen ” ) , for, first, how is this 
agere vextos? and, secondly, he is not an inert ship, which 
in order to move onward must be blown onward, but a winged 
Hying god (see vs. 239, talari a quae sureimem aeis sivk 
V EOT 1 ORA SUPRA SEU TERllAM PORT AX I' ; 246, VOEAXS ; 255, 
\oE at; 256, volabat). The picture of Mercury preceding 
the winds, blown by the winds from behind, like a ship in full 
sail, has indeed been presented to us by Statius, 77/ c A 7. ! 

(Jupiter to Mercury) : 

. . . “ quuro impigi t ales 

jturluiilis prturnfc ttofuSj Cyllrnia pmlrs, 
arm per liquidum 

but who of my readers will accept as from the hands of ’Virgil 
such picture of the nimble Hying god, the speedy messenger 
par excellence , passive like a ship, and driven before the winds ? 
Neither does Mercury pursue and try to get before the winds, 
“ persequitur, et paene occupat praevenitque,” — an explanation 
wliich, however well it may suit with the notion of nimbleness, 
suits not at all with the notion of being bound for a particular 
spot, from which, instead of towards which, the winds might 
happen to be blowing. To which must be added that it is not 
as going faster than, and overtaking and getting before, the 
winds, but as going as fast as the winds (rapido par iter cum 
e e a m ix e po rt ant) , he is represented verse 21 1 . Neither does he 
ride upon the winds, as a horseman on a horse, using at the same 
time his wand as a bit (“ ut sessor agit equum . . . ilia ut freno 
uteretur”), for he is flying, using his talari a, not seated. How 
then ? how is he placed with respect to the winds ? what use 
does he make of them ? in what manner does he drive them with 
his wand (ilea eretus agit vextos) ? Put our author’s words 
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together, and they give us the whole? picture. First, he calls the 
winds (yoga zkphyros), next lie flies down (larerh i*KNx,sh 
viz., by means of his talaria (talaria nkc tit) ; the talari v 
carry him (portaxt) with swiftness equal to that of the winds 
(RAIMJH) I’ARITKR ( UM klamine) ; with his rod ho drives the 
winds (agit yextos), and so driving with his rod the winds, 
sails or swims or floats through the turbid sky (tukhida tkanat 
xurila). All these separate items put together make up the 
simple, intelligible, consistent picture of Mercury flying by 
means of his talari a down from heaven, on the iriink, as we 
say, supported and borne on by the winds, which be drives 
(agit, urges to greater speed and at the same time directs) with 
his “ virga,” used as the emblem or instrument of bis authority, 
or both, in the same way as a rider drives (agit, urges on and 
directs) with his whip the horse on which he is mounted, or a 
charioteer the currus in which he is carried; in the same 
manner as a general drives (agit, urges on and directs) with 
his truncheon the troop in the midst of which he is marching, 
or as the captain or admiral, with a handkerchief or handling 
(agit, urges on and directs) the ship or fleet which is carrying 
him, or in the midst of which he is moving forward. In this 
picture, their respective proper uses are assigned both to the 
talari a, the winds, and the wand. Uy means of the talari a 
the god flies, by means of the winds the effect of the flying 
tat. aria is increased without increased exertion on the part of 
the god, by means of the wand the speed and direction of the 
flight are regulated at the god's pleasure. We may compare 
Mercury thus using the double motive power of his own talaria 
and the winds to a steamboat of the present day using both 
paddles and sails, impelled forward by its own exertion that of 
its paddles), while at the same time that exertion is rendered 
more effectual by a fair wind. The “virga” with which 
Mercury regulates both the direction and the force ( the 
speed) of the winds corresponds to the sails and rudder by 
the various positions of which the effect of the winds on the 
boat is regulated. Unfortunately for our comparison the steam- 
boat is not in the sky but on the water. Imagine it in the sky, 

i.) * 
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and the parallelism is complete. Compare Ovid, J lei. 1. 07 J : 

. . 4 ‘ patria lovo natus al» am 1 

desilit in tenas ; illic tegimeuque removit, 
i*t posuit pennas ; tantumniodo virga retcutu esl : 
hae ftgit , ut pastor, per doviu nira capellas,” 


where the same Mercury, who in our text im-a fkktits agit 
ykxtos, “hac agit capellas;” and where, the Mercury being tlie 
same, and the wand the same, there can he little doubt that the 
“ agit ” is the same also, so far as the different circumstances of 
the case permit. But Ovid’s “ agit ” is drircs (impels forward 
and at the same time directs) as with a rod or switch, therefore 
Virgil’s agit is drives (ini]>els forward and at the same time 
directs) as with a rod or switch; and Virgil’s ii/la fretuk agit, 
drives (/. c., impels forward and at the same time directs) with his 
wand : the sole difference between the two drivings being that 
Ovid’s Mercury drives that which is before him, Virgil’s that 
which is under him, that which is hearing him up, that on 
which he is flying, verse 226 : 

VADK ACE, NATK, VOCA ZEIMIVliOS KT LA HERE 1’ENNIS, 

“call the zephyrs and fly down,” /.<*., “ fly down on the zephyrs.” 
Obeying which command, Mercury calls the zephyrs and flies 
down on them, driving them on, as he flies down on them, with 
his caducous, and so ti rihda tr ax at mm ml a, floats or swims 
across the turbid sky. Compare also Ennod. Cann. 1. !+ (Epitli. 
Maximi) (of Cupid) : 

“ illi* volat celeri tmimiis per imhila vento” 

[he (Cupid) flies, floating through the sky, on a swift wind], 
where the parallelism is so perfect that the passage seems to be 
a paraphrase of our text. Sen. Jfcrr. Fur . 0 (Juno soliloquiz- 
ing) : 

“ tell us colcuda est ; pellices caelum teuent. 
hinc, si ref u s alta paile glueialis poli 
sublime classes sidus Argolims agit. 
hinc,” &i\, 

where Arclos which does not go near the Argolie fleet, or even 
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leave the sky, but only serves as a beacon, or light-house, “ ar-it 
Argolicas classes.” rind. Tyth. 10. 66 (e<l. Boeekh) : 

<f>i\wv <\h\€ovt , ayuv ayovra irfxxppovws 

(translated by Boeokli : “ arnans amantem, dueens dueentem 
amice ”). Also Sil. 8. 488 : 

“ nullum vor usquam, nullique uestatis honon*. 
sola iugis habitat diris, sedesquo tiiutur 
perpetuus do form is h terns ; ilia undique uttbss 
hue atras a git ct mixtos cum grandipo nimbus," 

where “Moms” drives the gloomy clouds aud tlie liail mid tlio 
rain from all quarters round to the Alps. 

In order still further to realize the picture presented by \<;n 
YKNTOS KT TI RBIDA NTIULA TRAXAT, WO lUUst recollect that 
age, age, age, corresponding to the French alJc: r, a Jtcz, ultv 
and our own English yo ou, yet on, and the vulgar y out o' that , 
was the word of exhortation commonly used hy tlie rider to his 
horse, hy the driver of tlie chariot to his team, and by the hor- 
tutor remiyum to his rowers. Keeping this in mind wo see 
Mercury flying along, borne by the winds, which lie directs 
and at the same time urges to despatch both by the. flourish of 
his caducous and by his incessantly repeated age, age, age. 
Exactly in the same sense in which Mercury is described in our 
text as “ agens ventos,” Juno is described, 10. (>d I, as “ agens 
hiemem,” driving a storm which she uses at the same time 
as a vehicle (viz., as a chariot); and Iris is described, 9. 18, as 
“nubibus aetam,” - agens nubes, /./»., driven on the clouds 
- driving the clouds, i. />., making use of the clouds as a vehicle. 

These are less poetic times, and our language is less meta- 
phorical, yet the images of riding on the clouds and riding on 
the wings of the wind are familiar to us, and there are few 
readers of English poetry who can have forgotten Thomson s 
charming invocation to Spring to descend on our plains . 

vailed in a shower of shadowing roses.” How much more 
graphic the flying messenger of heaven borne along hy the 
winds whom he directs at the same time and urges on with his 
“ virga” and oft repeated age, age, age ! 
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Et turbida tranat nubila. — That nubila, generally clouds, 
is here not used in that sense, hut in the sense of shy, viz., the 
locality of the clouds, appears first from the adjunct turbida, 
a useless adjunct to nubila understood to mean douch, the 
clouds being always, and by necessity of nature, turbida ; and 
secondly from 7. 000 : 

“ ecu quondam mvei llqmda inter nubila i-ycni,” 

where the epithet “ liquida ” clear , transparent, is absurd and 
contradictory unless we understand “ nubila ” to be used not 
in the sense of clouds , but in that of sky ; and thirdly, from the 
precisely similar use of “ nubibus ” in the sense not of clouds , 
but of shy (the locality of the clouds), 5. 525 : “ liquid is in nubi- 
has arsit arundo.” Turbida nubila in our text is, therefore, 
turbid shy , turbida being added to nubila to enhance the 
magical power of the rod, fruits on which the messenger is 
able to swim or float across not merely the sky, but even the 
turbid skj', i.e., when the way through the sky is impeded by 
clouds — a thoughtful prevision of the poet, inasmuch as the 
messenger had been but a sorry messenger who could travel 
only in clear weather. There is, as I think, a similar use of 
“nubila,” (*#), Georg . £. 1\)C> (of the bees) : “ his sese per iminia 
nubila librant ” [the void sky, the skioy void], where the bees 
are described as balancing themselves with a ballast of little 
pebbles “ per inania nubila,” and where (inasmuch as the sky 
is more inanis than the clouds) the void shy , the shiey void , 
affords a better picture than the void clouds , the cloudy void. 
There is also a similar use of “ nubila,” ( b ), Stat. Theh. 1. 310: 

“ n<‘P mom ; sublimes mptim per iuano volatus 
carpit, et ingenti designat nubila gyro,” 

where shy affords a better, wider, more open field for mighty 
gyration (“ ingenti gyro ” ) of the same Mercury than clouds . 
Also, (<•), Stat. Theb. 7. obQ (of Granymede’s dogs) : 

. . . “ frustraque sonant ia laxant 

ora canes, umbraniquc petunt, et nubila Intrant,” 

where not clouds , but a clear shy , must be meant, else there would 
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be no “ umbra” of Ganymede for his dogs to run after. 
(d), line 177 of the present book : 


c-rr 

Anil 


“ iiigrcditurquo solo, oi caput inter mthiht condit/’ 

where “nnbila” is t,lu> translation of (he llomerie 

(//. •}. U-f ) : 

ovpavw c(TTi)f>i icapr), /cat art fiaivct. 

Turiiida. — The xh/, m-uii.a, is said to be turbid in the 
identical sense in which the Italians, using- the selfsame word, 
say the moon is turbid, as Goldoni, Pawe/a : ‘- La luna e tor- 
bida,” where we would say the moon is overcast, muddy, el- 
even turbid, and where the expression is equally correct whether 
understood literally, viz., of the actual moon, or emblematically, 
of the mind, typified by the moon. See Romm, on d. d'.’d ; 
(i. 137. 


■j to 

A 

IAMQUK VO LANS Al’lCEM ET LATER V AKDUA CERXIT 
ATLANTIS I ) 1.1 HI CAELUM QUI VERTICK KULCIT 
ATLANTIS (iN('TU M ASS1DUK Cl’ l NUBIRVS AT IMS 
VINIFKRUM CAPUT ET VKXTO PULSATUR ET IM RRI 
NIX. HUM EROS 1NFUSV TKOIT TUM ELI MINA MEMO 
V R A KOI PITA XT SKNIS ET OLACIE RIGHT 1 1 OR RIDA RARRA 
IIIC PR1MUM PARIBUS XITKXS CVLLKXIUS ALIS 
(ONSTITIT 


Atlantis. — This is not a personification of the mountain Atlas, 
hut a description of the transformed king Atlas — of the moun- 
tain under its former human character. Therefore 'vs. 2oN : 


MATEltXO VENIEXS AH AVI) l/YLT.FNIA J'ltOI.ES 

\iiot from Mount Atlas, . hut from the man Atlas, Mercury s 
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grandfather], Compare Ovid’s account of the transformation, 
corresponding almost word for word with our text [Met. J+. 657 ) : 

“ quantus emt, mons f actus Atlas: iam barba eomaeque 
in gilvas abeunt : iuga sunt huniorique mauusqiu*. 
quod caput auto fuit, summo est in monte car-muon ; 
ossa lapis fiuiit. Turn partes auctus in omnos 
orevit in immensum (sic, di, statuistis) et omno 
cum tot siderilms caelum requievit in illo.” 

Compare also Yal. Flacc. 5. 411 : 

. . . “ stat fevreus Atlas 

oceano, genibusque t umens intVingitur unda : 
at medii per terga mils rapit ipse nitentes 
alt us equos.” 

The historical description agrees with the poetical (Solinus, Po///- 
hixtor, 2 !+) : “Atlas mons e media arenarum consurgit vastitate ; 
et eductus in viciniam lnnaris circuli, ultra nubila caput con- 
dit : qua ad ooeanum extenditur, cui a se nomen dedit, manat 
fontibus, nemoribus inhorrescit, rupibus asperatur, squalet ieiu- 
nio, humo nuda nee herbida . . . vertex semper nivalis . . . apex 
Perseo et Ilerculi pervius, ceteris inaccessus : ita fidem ararura 
inscriptio palam facit.” 

Iamquk yolajns, &c. — In order to account for Mercury’s 
descent to Carthage by way of Atlas, Yoss (Mythol. Brief, vol. 1, 
]). 27) supposes that the god left heaven by the western gate, to 
which, of course, Atlas on the earth’s western limits (irupamv 
tv yatyg , Hesiod, Thcog . 518) was the nearest elevation. Adopt- 
ing this supposition, we perceive, it is true, a reason for Mercury’s 
taking Atlas in his course, that mountain lying directly between 
■the western gate of heaven and Carthage. But the view taken 
by Voss is too narrow, matter-of-fact, and prosaic. Atlas is 
chosen for Mercury to alight on, not as lying directly in the 
way between the western, or any other, gate of heaven, and 
Carthage, but as that point of the earth’s surface which presents 
itself first on the descent from no matter what part of heaven to 
no matter what part of the earth. Mercury sets out from heaven 
bound for the earth. What point of the earth should so soon 
present itself as “ eaelifer Atlas,” that Atlas on whose shoulder 
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spins the sky with all its burning stars (G. 797) ? Mornirv 
makes for it, alights on it, and considers his journey performed, 
Carthage being, in comparison of the distance he has made, just 
at hand, washed by the sea which washes the mountain’s foot. 
The choice of Atlas for Mercury to descend upon, in preference 
to Olympus, or Caucasus, or Aetna, or any other mountain, was 
peculiarly proper for two other reasons also, first on account, of 
the blood relationship (vs. 208, materno vkxiexs ah avo), and 
secondly, on account of the inaccessibility, loneliness, and not 
too well-known situation of the mountain, and the consequent 
mystery attaching to it. See Bolin. Poli/likt., quoted above : 
“Apex Perseo etHerculi pervius, ceteris inaccessus Lucre! . 
5. 86 : 


“ propter Atluntcum lilt us, pclagique sovora, 
quo ncque nosier adit quisqiuun, nee barbarus mulct. ” 


Nitens (vs. 252). — “II. 1. do volatu, pro: xtt* \fine)is y Hhrans 
s<> in am'” Forbigor, Thiol, Iloy no. I think not. Neither in 
the expression nitens po dibus (Horn. Od. 5. J ( J ( J ; tiriiyo^ 
vog ttoctlv), alluded to in the above interpretation, nor in the 
expression nitens alis, is the meaning “ se sustinens ” (viz., 
in pedibus vvl in alis) ; but the meaning is nitens (cum, 
pedibus, (cum) alis, making muscular exertion with feet, 
with wings, exerting feet or wings, performing the motion of 
lifting and putting down the foot, of expanding and closing the 
wing. Compare Ovid, Fast . 1. oGo (of Hercules breaking into 
the cave of Cacus) : 

“ miitur hie h inner is (caelum quoque sedorat illis), 
et vastum motu collabofactat onus ’ ’ 

[ jiol supports himself with his shoulders, on poises himself on 
Iris shoulders, but makes muscular exertion with his shoulders, 
pushes with his shoulders]. Id. Met. k- 361 (of fealmacis) : 

“ deuique nitenfnn contra, elabique volentem 
implicat, ut serpens quani regia sustinet ales ” 

[making a muscular exertion against, struggling against]. 
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Paribus nitens alis constitit, performing [viz., during his 
flight] the motion of expanding and cloning his even wings , winging 
his way as wo would say, stood still. The nitens refers not to 
the moment in which ho stood still, hut to the time of his flight, 
tlie time during which he was flying, exactly as “ volvens,” 
1 . 309, refers not to the moment when Aeneas resolved, hut to 
the time preceding his resolution — a use of the present par- 
ticiple arising less from the want in the language (except in 
the so-called deponent verbs) of a past participle active than 
from the appropriateness of the present participle to express 
an action which, although past at the moment the new action 
begins, has yet continued up to that very moment, and merges 
in the new action. 

Paribus alis. — “ Loci rolafu ; cogita de eo tomporis mo- 
mento, cum inhibetur volatus, ut subsidat ales,” Ileyne. u Ex- 
pansis tantummodo, non commotis ; quippe leni utitur volatu 
demittens so ad terrain, prorsus ut aves sidere volentes. Jridi 
(9. 14) satis est ad volandum oxpandere tantuin alas aequali- 
ter,” Wagner (ed. 1801). The explanation is altogether and in 
every respect erroneous. The smooth motion of a bird alighting 
with expanded wings, which are not flapped, but only held out, 
extended as the bird lets itself down through the air, descends 
through the air by its own gravity, is expressed not by pares 
alae, but by alae non eommotae. See 5. 216 : 

. . . ‘ ‘ mox acre lapsa quinta 

rmlit iter liquid urn, col or os tuque comwovet alas,” 


where, if anywhere, we should have had pares if the smooth 
descending motion without flapping of the wings had been 
expressible by that word. But it is not expressible by that 
word, and accordingly that word is not used. Even without 
going beyond our text it is clear that pares as applied to alae 
signifies something very different from “ expansae tantummo- 
do, non eommotae,” for, first, it is joined with nitens, which 
always signifies exertion, especially the exertion which is used 
in motion, and par excellence that kind of exertion whiefi is 
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used in the motion of limbs, as 2. 413 : “ postesque sub ipsos 
uituntur (jradibus 12. 386 : 


“ altomon longa intmtein euspide /ym.v/'N.’’ 


And secondly, how or in what respect are wings which are held 
out “expansae, non commotae,” more pares than wings which 
are flapped ? Is not the parity of the wings the same whether 
they are flapped together or hold out motionless together ? 

In what sense, then, are the wings of Mercury in our text 
“ pares” (paribus nltens cyllkxius Alls)? I reply, in the 
sense in which all wings are pares; Mercury’s wings are “pares” 
in the sense in which Iris’s wings are “ pares,” 5. (>o7 : 

“ (*uin dea so jwrihus per cuolum susl uli( <///.%•," 

and 9. 14 : 

“ dixit ct in radum paribus so sustulil alts" 


where it will be observed the goddess is not alighting, hut soar- 
ing upwards, exactly the action in which, if in any, the wings 
are not steadily spread out (“expansae, non commotae”), hut 
most agitated, most rapidly flapped. But why apply* either to 
Mercury’s wings or the wings of Iris an epithet common to 
all wings ? Why so insist on a character in which there is 
nothing extraordinary ? Mercury’s wings and Iris s wings are 
“pares” only in the same sense in which the wings of any bird 
are paros, pares at any moment, whether ascending, or alight- 
ing, or soaring in mid heaven. The reason I think is plain, \iz., 
because it is by this character wings are contrasted with limbs, 
the locomotion of birds with the locomotion of other animals. 
The wings of birds when they fly are pares, move both together 
at the same instant and with like force, are expanded and con-^ 
tracted simultaneously, and so in the most striking manuei 
contrast with the locomotive organs of other animals ’which 
alternate their action, the right leg being put forward while 
the left remains behind, and the left being put forward while 
the right remains behind. Therefore we have Meicun xiilns 
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paribus alis when descending, and Iris “ tollens se paribus 
alis ” when ascending, right and left wings in both cases being 
equally “ pares,” equally balanced, moving exactly alike and at 
the same moment on the opposite sides of the body. 


, 256-263. 

HAITI) ALITER TERRAS INTER CAELUMQUE VOLABA'I 
LITTUS A RE NOSUM LIBYAK VENTOSQUE SEOABAT 
MATER NO YEN TENS AB A VO CYLLENIA PROLES 
UT PRIMUM ALATIS TETIG1T MACiALlA PLANT1S 
ARNE AN KUNDANTEM ARCES AC TECTA NOVANTKM 
CONSPICIT ATQUE ILLI STELLATUS IASI* IDE FULVA 
ENS1S ERAT TYR TOQUE AKDEBAT MURICE LAENA 
DEMISSA EX IIUMERIS 


VAR. LECT . (vv. 256-258). 

if aud — proles I Vat.* Pal., Med. Ill P. Manut. ; I). Heins. ; 
N. Heins. (1670); Philippe; Brunclc ; Wakef. ; Puttier; Lad.; Haupt. 

haud— proles OMITTED OR STIGMATIZED III Wagner (ed. 
Heyn., Led. Vlrg and ed. 1861); Ribbeck. 


* ERCAELUMQ* VOLABAT 

YAE- VENTOSQUE SEOABAT. 

The preceding part of both lines is tom away, and the next page, which should com- 
mence with mat Eli no, is wanting. Ribbeck’ s statement that the MS. contains the 
tirst word of the first of the three lines, viz., maud, is incorrect. That word not 
only is wanting in the MS. at present, but, as appears from Bottari’s work, was 
wanting even in the time of Bottari. 

[The following is an exact copy of the words in Bottari’s transcript of the Vat. 
Er. : 

TER . CAELUMQUE VOLABAT. 

YAE VENTOSQUE SECABAT.— j. f. n.] 
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VslR. LECT. \_pHHvf . , «$r.J (vs. 256). 

volarat III Brunck ; Wei chert : Voss; Wagn. (186!) ; Ribb. 

volarat • III P. Manut. ; I). Heins. ; X. Heins. (1670) : Philippe; 
Heyne ; Wagn. (oil. lleyn.) ; Lad. 

L KOKH AT 111 Wakt'i. 

VAR. LEcT. (vs. 257). 

AUEX0S17M ac liryak I Mid. (H A BEREXOS VM, AOLYBYAE,* the 
BE after 11 A Being crossed out). Ill IVagn. (ed. Heyn.) 

atimnosum LiHYAK III P. Manut. ; I>. IToiiis. ; X. Heins. (1670) ; Heyne; 
Wakef . ; Voss. 

v i{ i, nos cm ah lihyak I /V/. (originally AO altered into AD). Ill Brunek: 
Weiehert ; Lad.; IL.mpt : Wagn. ( I'rttvsf .) ; Bibb. 


StKI.LATI S 1ASIMDK I’M A A KNSIS KRAI (VV. 261 262). — Not 
studded or starred with jasper, but hacimj at the end of the handle 
a knoh of jasper trhie/t shone like a star. See Salmas. aclSpavt. in 
Adrian. For a print of a French rapier having a round knob 
or ball at the end of its hilt, see l)ouee, Illustrations \f Shake- 
speare, vol. 1, p. 458; and see “Transactions of the Society of 
Antiquaries,” vol. 12, p. 215, for representations of two tmldinp 
knives , at the end of the handle of one of which there is a single, 
and at the end of the handle of the other, a double round knob 
(/. e. y two round knobs). 

La ENA (vs. 262).— The season being winter (vv. 11)8, 801)), 
Aeneas has on his winter cloak. That the fkanai was a thick, 
warm, heavy muffle, Avorn in the winter season, appears from 
Horn. Od, U. ZOO, :>21 , 5 JO; II. It- tlio 

proverb ev ffepti 7>ji' X^aivav Kcirarpifitic, applied to a person 
whose act is unreasonable. That the laena was the same ap- 
pears from Martial's epigram “Laena,” and curiously enough 


* the C is plainly a correction, anil seems to have been originally a narrow 
utter, such as 1 or E. 
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from the modern Italian proverb : “ fabbricate la vostra clena 
mangiando i coeomeri,” that is to say, “prepare your winter 
dress while the weather is still warm in other words, “make 
provision before you feel the want.” See Item, ou 6. 301. 

Dkmissa ex humeris. — Not by any means hanging from 1m 
shoulders , but let down off his shoulders, lowered so as no longer 
lo corer his shoulders, viz., iu the same way as ladies now-a-days 
sometimes wear their shawls, let down behind, and only kept by 
the arms from falling off. Ex, as usual, expresses the change 
of position: from off the shoulders; no longer in its usual place 
on the shoulders, hut, let down (dkmissa), ex, off them. Contrast 
S. 460 : 

u tfnnim ttb laova [mntlicrac torga r(*torquens, M 


where, there being no leaving of the shoulder exposed, but the 
panther’s skin continuing to hang from the shoulder, it is ah 
which is used, not e.r. 

[dUtcr] Dkmissa ex iiumkius.— Not let off his shoulders, or 
fallen down so as no longer to eocer his shoulders, but equivalent 
to “demissa ab humeris,” 8. 460, and meaning simply hanging 
from his shoulders, depending from his shoulders. Compare 
Philostr. Jipist. 7 (in Orphci statuain) : kiu irtnXoc Kara vairov 
aijxroc a c aijivga k arriti. Stat. Silt. 1 . 1 . f > (of the statue of 
Domitian) : 

“ it fert/o danism clilainys : lalus wise quicto 
securiiiu. 1 ' 

A pul. Met. 11 . ‘ 1 4 (Hildebr.) : “ ct [qu ? or] humeris dependebat 
pone tergum talorum tonus pretiosa ehlamyda.” Pendere is 
sometimes followed by a similar e.r in place of the ordinary ah, 
as Yitniv. 5. 10 : “ ex eo clipeum aeneum catenis pend eat." 
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far. u:rr. (vs. 27T. 

m;c -uaborkm III P. Manuf. : I>. Meins.; X. J loins. (1«7») ; PJiilip^o ; 
Hevne ; liiimck ; Wakef. ; Wa^n. (od. Moyn., T><7. Fin/, and l>rae*t.) 

n K(- labor km OMI F TED I. Pal., Med. 1 1 cod. Canon. (Hut lor). 

N kc — la bo rem OMITTED OR STIGMATIZED III Lad.; Tl'aupt ; 
Ribbock (“ Monatsber. dor Boil. Akad.,” 18ol, p. ;]<)). 


UicsncK ami dkiikxtuu (vv. 275, 270) are both highly em- 
phatic, particularly jwhkxtuk, the first word of a verse and 
at the same time the last word of Mercury's speech, and fol- 
lowed by a complete pause. AVe may suppose both words, 
(‘specially the last and parting word, accompanied by a signifi- 
cant action : are his riejhifnl due and must he his. Sec Remm. on 
2. 240 ; 4. 22, 237. * 

As< AXIUM SUROKNTKM (vs. 274), the 1110 ; SPKS IfF.RFDIS II l.| 

( Iulum), variation: exactly corresponding to 1. 313, “ genus 
humanum,” theme ; “ mortalia anna,” variation. 

IIku, quid agat? quo nunc rkginam am hi re furknth.m 
A DDK AT AVFATIJ ? QUAD PRIMA EXORDIA SUM AT ? — “ Explica .* 
incertus est quid ag at,” Wagner — an explanation so insuffi- 
cient as to be worse than none. To be sure, Aeneas is uncer- 
tain- — and lie must be a dull reader, indeed, who does not know 
that, without being told by a commentator — but what the reader 
wants to know is, not whether Aeneas is uncertain or not, but 
what it is he is uncertain about, and why the poet does not fell 
us that at once and in plain terms, without going about the 
bush with so many questions, questions which if they are to be 
asked at all should bo asked by the reader, not, surely, by the 
poet, who knows from the beginning all about it, the whole 
story. This is what the reader would be obliged to the com- 
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montator to tell him, not to tell liim twice over (for immediately 
after the “ incertus est quid a gat,’” explanatory of hku ! quid 
a gat, we have a second “ incertus est quid a gat,” explanatory 
of atquk : “ Oratio ita per particulam atquk continuatur quasi 
praecesserit incertus est Qvn> agat ”) that Aeneas is uncertain. 
The commentator having failed in this his bounden duty, 1, 
who have always a sort of Quixotic fellow-feeling for the dis- 
tress of the outraged, will endeavour to come, as I have so often 
come before, and hope so often to come again, to the rescue, and 
explain both matters to the perfect satisfaction of the intelli- 
gent and polite, but sometimes withal rather too liable to be 
puzzled and not a little inquisitive, reader. First, then, Aeneas’s 
uncertainty is not whether he shall obey the divine ordinance 
or not — that question never enters into his head at all, for not 
even father Abraham himself knew better than father Aeneas 
that divine commands explicitly conveyed, whether in dreams 
or otherwise, are to be obeyed in the first instance, there being 
time enough afterwards for examination of them in their moral 
bearings, if, indeed, such examination need ever be made at all, 
and is not mere supererogation, or at most and at the very out- 
side amusement for commentators and people of that class, who 
have so much superabundant good-for-nothing leisure on their 
hands — but Aeneas’s puzzle is whether to take French leave, as 
we say now-a-days, or to seek an audience of the queen and tell 
her that he is going, that he has received a command from 
heaven, and holds himself no longer bound by moral obliga- 
tion of any kind, not even by his love, and is going forthwith, 
will be off the very next day, to-morrow, as soon as it is light. 
And so, I hope I have satisfied my reader on the first point. Let 
me now see if 1 cannot equally satisfy him on the second. These 
questions, then, this meu quid agat? this quo aitatu ? this 
quae J'hima exordia ? are by no means a going about the bush, 
evince not even in the slightest degree a desire to shirk or evade 
telling the whole truth, but they are a direct appeal to the in- 
telligence, candour, and congenial feeling of the reader : — What 
is he to do ? You see his position ; away he must go — leave 
everything, Dido, Carthage, Africa, everything, and proceed on 
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his heaven-appointed way, hut liow, how sot about it S' How 
break it to the queen ? how dare (audkat) to come round her 
(ambire) ? how begin so as to get her to listen ? Not that the 
poet expects answers to his questions, or that the questions are 
put solely to the reader, not equally to himself, to anyone ; they 
are spontaneous, unpremeditated expressions of his own feel- 
ings, of his own sympathy with the embarrassment of Iris hero, 
the mere unhurthening of his own mind; answering, however, 
at the same time the rhetorical purpose of placing before the 
reader not the mere uncertainty, but Hit almost stand-still, the 
almost absolute — to use a vulgar expression — fix in which Aeneas 
finds himself, and out of which he at last extricates himself by a 
flight as dishonourable as it was sure to be approved of by the 
grand-nephew of the deserter of Cleopatra. 


285 - 294 . 


ATC41 K — MODUS 


VAR. LFJVT. (vv. 285-286). 

atque — versat 1 Med. 11.1 T. Manut. ; 1). Heins. ; N. Heins. (1070); 
Weichert; Wakef . ; Philippe; Puttier; Wagn. (cd. Ileyn., Lrrf. HV//., 
and Pracst.). 

at a UK — versat OMITTED Oil STIGMA 1 1 ALB 111 Heyne ; 
Brunek ; Haupt. 


VAR . LECT. (vs. 280). 
rx — VEllSAT 1 Vat. (a. m. see.) 
in — versat OMITTED I Pah 

tn — versat OMITTED Olt STIGMATIZED . Ill Lad.; IlinKck. 


HENRY, AEXElDliA, VOL. U. 


46 
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AtQIJK AXIMQL NUNC HUC CEUEREM, N INC 1HV11HT n,ur< ; IX 
PART ESQ UE HA PIT VAR 1 AS, PERQl E OMNIA VERSA 1 . — A judgment 
as unfavourable to our author as favourable to his great proto- 
type has been very generally founded on a comparison of these 
two lines with llomer’s $iuvoi\a v and SatZofierog Kara 

Oufjiov SiyflttSta. Commentator after commentator, pointing to 
these two lines and the Homeric phrases, lias exclaimed : see 
how brief and terse the Greek, how languid and tedious the 
Latin poet! Never was there false conclusion drawn from falser 
premises. There is no 'parallelism at all between the passages. 
Homer describes the choice between two things, and may easily 
despatch it in a hardly greater number of words; Virgil describes 
not the choice between two simple alternatives, but the selec- 
tion of one way of acting out of an infinite number of ways, nil 
equally difficult., and requires, therefore, many words. Homer 
should he concise, in order quickly to despatch a short and easy 
business ; Virgil should he slow, the business being long and 
difficult. And so, I will venture to say, it is always the ease in 
all these instances in which Virgil’s prolixity is contrasted to his 
disadvantage with Homer’s brevity. If Virgil is so often longer- 
winded than Homer, it is solely because he has more to say and 
says more. The people for whom he wrote mainly and in the 
first, instance, the critics by whose judgment he was willing his 
poems should stand or fall, were persons not to bo satisfied with 
the bare bold outline alone, the strong and massy strokes which 
were all that Homer’s less civilized audience could appreciate. 
They required, besides, the fine touches, the delicate second shad- 
ings which distinguish the writings of Virgil from those of all 
who preceded, no less than, with the single exception of Milton, 
from those of all who followed him. The' Virgil i an thought of 
our text may with more propriety he compared with the irpoc 
rovavrai; tpoovriSag fupiZofuvoc of Lucian ( Minjf . ct Gaff. 22), 
an expression brief enough indeed, hut failing, on account of its 
very brevity, to set forth that which is so graphically set forth in 
the two lines of Virgil, viz., tho continually renewed effort which 
the mind, disappointed in its last effort, makes to find an issue 
in a new direction. Let those who find fault with the prolixity 
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of Virgil express here or anywhere else the fulness of his 
thought more briefly in their own language. Let them try. 
I am greatly mistaken if their brevity does not turn out to be 
mere curtailment. See Item, on the same words, 8. 19. 

Cjlasskm aptent (vs. 289), raj the ships , viz., with masts and 
sails ; arma parent, prepare oars , as 1. 550. 

Arma parent. — “ AVaffen bereit zu halteu,” Voss. I think 
not, but oars : first, because it is plain from the whole context 
that what was in Aeneas’s mind was not a forcible, but a quiet, 
secret departure or Bight ; secondly, because in the account of 
the preparations actually made, verse 897, there is no mention 
whatever of arms; thirdly, because arma, when occurring else- 
where in a similar context, always means oars , and not: mi titan/ 
anus. See Item, on 5. 15, and compare 


“ remigiimi supplel, socios simul instruit arm l a,” 


where it is scarcely possible to doubt that “ minis ’ menus oars. 
TeNTATUIUJM ADI'l'US ET QUA K MOLLISS1MA KAN 1)1 TKMPORA, 

etc. (vv. 293, 294). — Compare Tcrent. : 

‘‘ in tempore ml rani veiii, <juo<l reruui omnium esl A 
primum.” 


298. 

OMNIA TXT A. IT MENS 


“Amans enim perpetuo ducitur metu, etiam si tuta sint omnia, 
Donatus. “lfeest d'urn ; nediun ilia quae timebat [7 Wjf quae 
timeri debebant],” Serv. (ed. Lion). “ Etiam tuta, nedum 
fonnidanda,” Ascensius. “Scbeu vor dem sicheren selbst,” 
Voss. “Timbns etiam quae minime timemla erant,” Wagner 

(1801). “ Fearing every safety, much more every danger— a 

rs * 
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natural exaggeration of the unquiet suspiciousness of love,” 
Conington. I object to this interpretation, first, that it has noi 
been even so much as attempted to be supported by a single 
parallel ; and, secondly, that it is in point-blank contradiction 
to the facts of the case, Dido not only not being a timid, sus- 
picious lover, fearing everything, both what was to be feared 
and what was not to bo feared, but bold, resolute, and high- 
minded, and with the most perfect undoubting confidence in the 
object of her affection, as testified only six lines previously by 
no less an authority than that object itself : 


(U’AXDO OPTIMA HI DO 
N HSC I AT , ET TANTOS 111 Ml' I NON SPEKKT AMUKJCS. 

To agree with the total absence of suspicion from the cha- 
racter of Dido, to agree with Aeneas’s own, only this very 
moment uttered, declaration, to agree with Dido’s sudden burst 
of passion on hearing the news 

(k.VDEM 1MPIA I* AM A I TRKNTI 
DETPL1T, AKMAHI PI.ASSKM C UllSCMOl'E PAHA HI. 

SAEVIT INOPS AN'IMI, TOTAMUCE IN PENS A PER l It HEM 
HATCH AT I' It, (.1 PALIS POM MOTTS EX PITA SAPR1S 
Til YI AS, I’Hl AVD1TO STIMl I.ANT TRIETK1UCA HAPPllO 
011(1 1 A, NOPTVHM SQI E VOPAT CLAMOR K PITH AEllON. 

TANDEM HIS AENEAN POMPELLAT VOCNUS ULTKO : 

DISSIMl'LAHE ETIAM SPKRAST1, PEKEIDE, TANTPM 
POSSE NEFAS, TAPIITSIU’E MEA DECEDEHE TERRA ? etc., 


every word indicative of instantaneous transition from complete 
repose to extremest alarm), the meaning of our text not only 
cannot he that assigned to it by the commentators, but must he 
the very opposite ; and the very opposite it is, viz., that Dido’s 
only ground of uneasiness is that things are too safe, going too 
■smooth; she fears (timens) the perfect safety (omnia tuta) 
which she sees about her, viz., such perfect safety without even 
the slightest ground for suspicion as Aeneas, on the point of 
issuing from the cloud, sees about him, 1. 587, “ omnia tuta 
vides the only difference between the two “ omnia tuta,” the 
two perfect safeties, being that the one is the object of Aeneas’s 
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vision, and the other of Dido’s fear. Compare Seneca, Trow? 

862 : 

“ moderata durant ; qunquc Portnna nltiua 
e vo x it ao lovavit humauas opes, 
hoo so niagis supprimore folicom ilocot, 
variosque ousns tromore, nivtnvnlan thus 
rtimium favniti s ; ” 

also the story of PolycraW ring, ITerodot. Thalia ; the excla- 
mation of Philip of Macedon, when lie received three joyful 
accounts in one day: LI Scutiov, jjle rotor rovrott; avnOtg eX ar- 
rtopa (Plutarch, Consol. ad Apollon , 5) ; the reflect ion of Chiinene 
(Corneille, Cid, 1.8 ) when informed that her lather had given 
his entire approbation to her marriage with Don Rodrigue : 

44 il soluble loutefois quo mon , *11110 tioubloo 
refuse eetto join, ot sVn trouvo aeon biro ; " 

SoliilW* 

44 in (loincn friililielion tageii 

turehto <los iingliicks tiiekisobe iiiilio,” 

of which fine passage see the whole (Brant ron Messina, near the 
end) ; and (quoted by Forbiger in confirmation of the alieve in- 
terpretation adopted by him from my “Twelve Years’ Voyage”) 
[scan us, Bell. Troj. o. !+hl : 

. . . “ ilia fidem visis mine omluht donat, 

nunc nogat, aniissumquc putans coinplexn maiitmu, 
ontnirt vert a tunrt, ot nil taincii ausa fitlori 
armatuni proliibcro parat/’ 

This interpretation of omxta tttt a timexs and that whicli I 
have given (see Rem. on verse 419) of “ Hune ego si potui tan- 
tum sperare dolorem, et perferre, soror, potero,” are confirmatory 
of each other. The commentators have confounded two widely 
different expressions, omnia timere and omnia tut a ti- 
rnere — the former meaning to fear everything (as Pint, tie 
Super stit. cap. 3 : ov (froftetTat OaXarrav o yn itXeiov, ovSe ttoXe- 
/uov o fir\ aTOftTEVO/iEvoQ , ovdt XyvTttt; o oiKOvgtov, oude gvko ^avnjv 
o 7 T 6 vrjc, ovSe iptiopov 0 iSkotyiq, ovSe (teh ifiov o ev r«A«rc«Cj ovce 
Kfoawov o cu AiBitrftW o 0 c Oeovq $E$t(*fG 7 r a vr a Of oif , 
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0cfArirrav, aepa, ovpavov, (tkoto c, icAi|Soi'a, cruomjv, oveipov. 

Ovid, j5)t. J9. (Hero to Leander) : 

“ omnia sed rereor (quis oniin securus anmvit?)”), 

the latter to fear because there seems nothing to fear . Unfortu- 
nately little light is thrown upon the meaning of the words by 
Venantius Eortunatus’s quotation of them, Poem . J. G (ad Feli- 
oem Episcopum de dedicatione ecclesiae suae) : 

“ tempore qui longo advent u pendebat in isto, 
despifieps aliud, hoe erat omnis amor ; 
omnia tut a timens, suspecto in tramito vitae, 
no prins iret iter quam daret ista Deo.” 

For had km impia fa.ma, &c. (vs. 298), compare Corip. Johann. 
G. 15k : 

‘ ‘ eoniugis interea miserac pervenit ad aures 
liaoc eadem pinnata ducis.” 


302 - 314 . 

THYIAS — FUOTS 


VAX . LECT. (vs. 302). 

tii yas I Med, III 8erv. (cod. I)rcsd.) ; Macrob. {Sat. 4- 5 ) ; Eutych. 
(“ thyas non thytas, in cod. Lindem.”) ; Jul. Seal. {Poet. a. Jo ) ; 
P. Manut. 

thyias I Vat. (THY AS. Impossible to determine what letter has for- 
merly existed in the now vacant space between Y and A. The appear- 
. anoe is rather that of an erasure with a sharp-pointed instrument than 
of mere evanescence), Pal., Pithou’s Fragm ., according to the fac- 
simile* in Mabillon, De lie Diplomatica, 2nd ed., p.637 ; “ In Mediceo 
codice thyias, quanquam in aliis per Ytantum,” Pierius. Ill Aesch. 
Sept . c. Tlieh . 497 (ed. Dindorf) (tvdtos 8* A pci 0atcx a * 1 P 05 aAfcrj*/ Qvias 
us), and ibid. vs. 836 ; D. Heins. ; N. Heins. (1670) ; Heyne ; Brunck ; 
Wakef. ; Wagn. (ed. Hoyn., od. 1861); Lad. ; Kibb. 


♦ The reading of the fac -simile is thyias, not as inadvertently stated by Pc it 7, 
page 115 of his Memoir (concerning which sec Preface). 
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TJltro (vs. 304), of herseff, talchuj the ini fiat ire. Nothing can 
be plainer than that this is the true meaning of the word, nor 
need there be any stronger proof of the correctness of my argu- 
ment, 2. 145. 

Dissimilar*: ktiam, &c. (vv. 305, *</<].) — Not only the 
general idea, but most of the particulars, of this fine scene are 
taken from the dialogue between Medea and Jason in the 
fourth book of the Aryouautie*, See Itonmi/ on Aon. 3. 10 ; 
!+. If 3. It is perhaps not unworthy of remark that while Vir- 
gil here (as in his other imitations with Scarcely a single excep- 
tion) greatly improves upon and surpasses his original, those 
who have re-copied from Virgil fall short, not only of the im- 
proved model with which he lias furnished them, hut even of 
the original itself ; compare Tasso’s tedious, spiritless, and un- 
natural dialogue of Armida and Rinaldo, in the 1 Hth canto of 
Gei -hm fen nrte Li be/ y/ fa . 

Data jvkxtkjh (vs. 307). — Pledged to Dido, as Jason’s to 
Medea, Apoll. Rhod. 4. 00 : 

a>s r/vBa, kou X* L P a Trapafi'X*^ 1 ' Vpap* X €l P l 

Muons AQtm.ON i bt’s (vs. 310). — That the Llowing of Aquilo, 
mentioned 7. 3(51 as favourable to Aeneas’s leaving 1 Latiuni, 
should be hero mentioned as unfavourable to his leaving Car- 
thage is not to be explained by the opposite geographical posi- 
tion of the two coasts, but by the opposite qualities ot the two 
Aquilos spoken of ; the Aquilo spoken of by Dido being the 
stormy winter Aquilo, and that spoken of by Amafa being the 
spring Aquilo (“primo aquilone”), celebrated for the clear, fine, 
fit-for-sailing weather which it produced, or by which it was ac- 
companied. ' See Item, on 5. 2. Even Boreas, in winter a much . 
more stormy wind than Aquilo, and therefore dreaded by sailors, 
was when it blow mildly favourable to them in the very highest 
degree, and that for the same reason as Aquilo, viz., on account 
of its being accompanied by that clear weather which before 
the invention of the compass was a necessity for the sailor. 

Crudki ts (vs. 311 ).— This word, compared with the same 
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word, 1. 411, affords a striking example of the emphasis ac- 
quired to a word by its position at the end of a sentence and at 
the same time at the beginning of a verse. See vv. 237, 275, 
270, and Remm. ; also Rem. on 2. 247. Not only the word 
itself, but its very position, at the end of the sentence to which 
it belongs and at the beginning of a verse, is borrowed from 
Apoll. Rhod. 4. 389 : 

. . . fx aAa yap fieyav rjA ires opKov , 

1/7] \€€S. 

ArVA ALIENA DOMO&QUE IGNOTAS (w. 311, 312). “ ArVA 

aliexa, blande; quasi, ‘haec iam tua sunt.’ Domosque ig- 
notas, ac si dicerot : ‘ Carthago iam tibi nota est,’ ” Servius. 
No; arva aliena and domos ignotas are opposed not to the 
arva and domos of Carthage, but of Troy, those well-known 
arva and domos which he would not think of sailing for at 
such a season ; how much less, then, should ho think of sailing 
for a strange unknown country ? as if she had said : “ Even if 
it were not for a strange land, but for your old home you were 
bound, you would not set out at this season.” Servius’s error is 
so gross that I should hardly have thought of noticing it if it 
had not deceived other commentators. 

Undosum (vs. 313). — “ Undosum is of course emphatic,” 
Conington. Undosum does not indeed repeat hiberno sidere 
and mediis aquilonibus, and is so far emphatic (rather, is 
essential to the sense), but the principal emphasis falls on 
trot a, the gist of the question being : “ would Troy, even 
Troy itself, be sought at this season ? ” It is, accordingly, 
troia and not undosum which occupies the emphatic position. 
>See Rem. on 2. 237 ; and compare Ovid, Ep. 13. 100 (Laoda- 
mia to Protesilaus) : 

“ non est, quo propercs, terra patoma tibi.” 

Mene fugis? (vs. 314). — “Seems to mean not ‘have you 
the heart to leave me ?’ but ‘ is it that you are flying from me?’ 
‘ is the object of your unseasonable departure not to reach Italy, 
but to rid yourself of me?’ ” Conington, perceiving, though 
scarcely sufficiently clearly expressing, the true meaning, viz. : 
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“ is & from me 7 0U are flying ? ” Mexe in this position is 
emphatic (see Rem. on 2. 247), and the sense is : “is it from me 
you are flying ? from me who have sacrificed everything for you 
(QUANGO ALIITI) Mini l AM MISERAE N1II11. I1»SA RKEIQUl), from 
me your wedded wife (per conxuiha nostra, per ixceptos 
hymenaeos), from me to whom you owe such a debt of grati- 
tude (si bene quid de tk mkrtji), from me of whom you were 
once so fond (fuit aut tibi quicquam wtloe meum), from me 
who will go to ruin as soon as you leave me (miserere domijs 
ea mentis), from me whose preference fbr you has brought on 
me the enmity not merely of neighbouring nations but of my 
own people (te propter lirycak gextes xomadumquk tyrax- 
xl odere, ineensi tyrii), from me avIio have through you lost 
that fair fame and spotless reputation for which I was cele- 
brated to the stars of heaven ? ” No passage could better 
exemplify than the passage before us the effect of position not 
merely to make emphatic, but to point out the emphasis when 
made. Contrast me, not only emphatic, but pointed out to be 
emphatic by its position, first word in the line, with te, last word 
in the line, not only not emphatic, owing to its position, but, 
owing to its position, almost overlooked ; nay, perforating so 
unimportant a part that neither sense nor grammar would 
suffer much by its total omission ; and then contrast this same 
obscure, unimportant te with the same word occupying first 
place in verse 320, and pointed out by that place to be not only 
emphatic but the most important word in the verse, and ena- 
bled by the advantage of its position alone to balance the dis- 
advantageously placed te kuxdkm of the next verse, boo Item, 
on 2. 247, and compare 1. 021, and Item. ; 5. H4<S, and Rem. ; 
also 1. 41, and Rem. 
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PER EGO IIAS LACRYM AS DEXTRAMQUE TEAM TE 
QITANDO ALIUl) MIHI TAM MISERAE NIHIL IPSA REL1QU1 
PER OONNUBIA NOSTRA PER INCEPTOS HYMEN A EOS 
SI BENE QUID DE TE MERUI EUIT AUT TIBI QUTDQUAM 
DUU’E MEUM MISERERE DOMES LABKNTIS ET ISTAM 
ORO SL QUIS ADIIUC VrECIBUS LOCUS EXUE MENTKM. 


Compare Shakespeare, Jul. Cars., 3. 1 (Portia to Brutus) : 

• . . “ and upon my knees 

T eh arm yon by my once commended beauty, 
by iill your vows of love, and that great vow 
which did incorporate and make us one, 
that you unfold to mo,” &o. 

Per connubta nostra, per ixceptos hymenaeos. — “Con- 
nubia h. 1. furtivum indicant aniorem et quasi praelusionom 
hymenaei, i. e. iusti coniugii mox ineundi, imcpti igitur, nomhim 
initi” Wagner (Pracst.). The meaning of which gloss, not 
remarkably clear of itself, will best appear from Conington’s 
explanation: “The oonnubia, as Wagner remarks, was the 
furtive union ; the 4 hymenaei ’ the formal rite to which she 
flattered herself it was a prelude — whence 4 inoepti.’ ” Wagner 
is, as usual, wholly wrong. There is none of this hair-splitting 
either in Virgil or any other poet deserving of the name. 
Oonnubia and hymenaeos are one and the same tiling, viz., 
the marriage, as Dido called it (verse 172: 44 county him vocat, 
‘hoc praetexit nomine culpam ”), in the cave. Dido adjures 
Aeneas by her marriage with him (per oonnubia nostra), and 
then recollecting that he might demur to that expression, modi- 
fies it by the addition of the word inckptos ; hymenaeos being 
used for oonnubia according to our author’s usual manner, and 
merely for the sake of variety and richness, and the sense being 
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exactly the same as if the words had been “ ivkr coxnubia nos- 
tra, ter incepta connubia nostra,” or “per hymenaeos nostros, 

PER INCEPTOS HYMENAEOS nost-TOS.” 

Fuit aut tibi quidquam dijlce meum. — “ Tetigit- rem in- 
honestam,” Servius ; a reproach ofton repeated since the time 
of Servius, and notably by Wakefield, who, in reply to the 
inquiry of Fox why lie had omitted the fourth booh of the 
Aeneid from his programme of a course of lectures on the Latin 
classics, assigned the indelicacy of this passage as his first and 
principal reason (Russell’s Memorials of Fo.r , vol. 4, p. 419) : 
“ because it contains passages (such particularly as verse 1 318, 
less delicate, perhaps, than its parallel, Soph. Aj. £22), which 
would lead to a discomposure of decorum in a miscellaneous 
assembly.” That there is here no indelicate allusion is shown 
not merely by the parallel adduced by Wakefield himself, viz., 
the words, never even so much as suspected of indelicacy, 
addressed by Tecmessa to Ajax, by the wife to the husband, 
Soph. Ajar, 520 (ed. Brrniok) : 

. . . ai/S pt r ot xpew 

Hvi)(xy)V irpofftivou, repirvov ei rnrov iraOoi, ^ 

but by those in which the pure and artless daughter coaxes her 
father, Eurip. Iph. in Aut. (ed. Markl.) 1221 : 

irpooTT] yovaai ffoicn <T«jua So vs t/xov, 

<fn\as x a P lTaS * 5uKa > 

also by Stat. Thch. It. HOT (Antigone dissuading Polyuiew from 
his hostility to Thebes and his brother) : 

“ Argolicos, por to, germane, pcnatcs 
(nam Tyriw iam milliw horn*), per si quid in ith 
Juice dotno, sul) m it to animos ; ” 

and by Ter. Andr. 1. t. 13 (Sosia to Simo) : 

. . . “gftudeo, 

si tibi quid feci, aut faeio, quod plnetat, Simo, et 
id yrntnm fuissc adversum to, baboo gratiam ; ’ 

and— appositely quoted by Wagner— Am. 19. 382 tfutuma 
apostrophizing her brother) : 
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. . . “ aut quidquam milii duke mfornm 

te sine, frater, erit?” 

and Otway, Ve nice. Preserved, act 5 (Belvidera adjuring her father 
by the remembrance of her mother) : 

. . . “ by all the; Jot/s she gave you, 

when in her blooming years she was your treasure, 
look kindly on me.” 

Furr aut tibi quidquam bulge meum is, therefore, not par- 
ticular and indelicate, but general and chaste ; not an allusion 
to I lido’s bed, but to Dido’s society, hospitality, and friendli- 
ness, the (f}i\ag \aoiTac of Iphigenia, and the “ mihi dulee 
meorum” of Juturna, and the 

\i<r(ro/icu, eiirore rot n ttcittjp tfios, c(rd\os O Sutro-euy, 

7j zttos, 7je ti tpyov, vvoaras' 

of Telomaohus to Nestor (Horn. Od. 3. 9S). And oven had the 
allusion been more particular, and the bulge referred to been 
the special bulge of the amour she had had with Aeneas, still 
the expression is not to be stigmatized as indelicate, so in- 
delicate as to render the book an unfit subject for a public lec- 
ture, unless every play, every novel, every romance which is 
founded on an amour , is, no matter how refined and delicate its 
expressions, per sc, and in its very nature, indelicate, and all 
reference (even although as in our text, in its proper place, called 
for by the necessity of the subject, and couched in the most deli- 
cate terms), unless all reference, I say, to the union of the sexes, 
and, with it, all relatiou of lover and sweetheart, of bridegroom 
and bride, of husband and wife, of parent and child, and with 
this relation the entire history of mankind, physical and moral, 
political and social, religious and economical, is to be ignored, 
and treated as absolutely non-existent by all persons who would 
avoid the imputation of obscenity. 

If it did not occur either to Servius or Wakefield, scholars 
by profession, that Dido’s words might not after all contain the 
allusion they so severely condemned, it was still less likely that 
it should occur to Fox, not a professional scholar, but a politician 
who occasionally took up scholarship as a recreation. We find 
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him, therefore, in liin rejoinder not at all calling in question 11 o* 
assumption that Dido did so allude, hut with his usual good 
sense and correct taste declaring that he could not see the im- 
propriety of the allusion: “your reason for omitting it [the 
fourth book] may he a very good one ... I am much obliged 
to you for referring me to the passage in the Ajax, which is 
exceedingly beautiful and certainly more delicate | why, or in 
what respect ?] than \ irgil s. And yet I own I should never 
have thought there w as much indelicacy in si quid dulce mi;im 
| quoted, of course, obiter and from memory | ; but perhaps I am 
not so nice upon such subjects as others are.” Many are too 
nice, and more pretend to be nicer than they are. 


320 325 . 

TK PROPTER MHVCAK OENTES NOMADUMQt E TYKAXM 
ODKKK INFKNSI TYR1I TK PROPTER EL N I)E.M A 

EXSTINCTUS PI DOR ET QUA SOLA S1DERA A1HHAM 
KAMA PRIOR < Ul ME MORI 13 UN DAM DESER1S IlOSPES 
1 LOU SOLUM NOMEN QUO MAM DE CO MUCK REST AT 
QUID MOROK 


Tk propter, &e., . . . ty hi i (vv. 320, 321). — Exactly as Dido's 
prototype, Medea, Eurip. Med. 506 : 

. . . T01S (JiGV OlKoOiV <f)l\0tS 

KaO*<rryx’ ov$ A 4 ’ ovk €\PW /cokwv 
Spav, (Toi x a P iV <P*P 0V <™> iro\tfMuvs 

of which our author’s words are, mu tufts mutundis , a translation. 

Exstinctus l'UDOR, &c., . . . hospks ?— One of our author’s 
very numerous enthymemes, the suppressed proposition being 
moriendam thus: exstinctus pvdor, sola sidera 

A DIB AM KAMA PRIOR; HWricnduul C-st ; (Li ME MORI BIN DAM DE- 
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sekis, iiosPEs ? The reticence of the consequence of kxstinc- 
TUvS runoR, viz., movumdnm ext, and tlie proceeding at once* to 
the question cui me moribundam deseris, is not only in the 
highest degree dramatic, hut shows more clearly and strongly 
than any statement to that effect the intimate connexion in the 
mind of Dido between death and the loss of fair fame. How 
tamo in comparison, notwithstanding all its beauty and sweet- 
ness, is Goldsmith’s 

“ when lovely woman stoops to folly, 

and finds, too late, that men betray, 
what charm can soothe her melancholy ? 
what art can wash her guilt away ‘r 

the only art her guilt to cover, 

to hide her shame from ev’ry eye, 
to give repentance to her lover, 

and wring his bosom, is to die " ? 

Sidera (vs. 322), the sky, heaven. See Rem. on 5. (>28 ; 
2. 152; 5. 517. 

Sola (vs. 322). — “ Etiamsi aliam non habuissem dignita- 
tem,” Wagner. No ; but quant solum hcibui : which sole access 
ad sideka (/*. a.y to a place of honour in heaven) being now 
closed against her, there is nothing left for her but to die (cm 
me moribundam deseris p). There were various paths, aditus, 
accesses to the sky, /. e., to heaven. The great access, the grand 
approach, was by heroic deeds. It was by this route Hercules, 
Julius Caesar, Augustus Caesar, and other heroes ascended. 
See Senec. Octar. U 12 : 

“ pulchrum cminere ost inter illnstros virus, 
consulcrc patriae, parcerc afflictis, fera 
caede ahstinorc, tempus atquc irac dare, 
orbi quictom, scculo pacom suo. 

. liaec sum m a virtue: prJitnr line caelum via . 

sic ille patriae primus Augustus parens 
complexity antra cut ; colitur et toniplis deus.” 

Yaler. Max. 1. 7. 2 : “ sed iam alter [£ e., Julius Caesar] operi- 
bus suis aditum sibi ad caelum instruxerat.” Our author himself, 
Uconj. i. oOO : 
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... “ (,'iiCNir dum niagnus ;ui ahum 

iulminat Kuphrateu hello, victovcjue volmtes 
l M>r l )0 l'‘ilos flit iura. rhmpw n fleet, tt Ohjmpn." 

It is to tliis approach the reference is made in “ sir itur ad 
astra,” 9. 041 : 

“ macte nova virhitr purr, si. iiur ad adra.” 

And it is this approach which is treated by Juvenal with his 
usual causticity, Sul. 11. 6J (of Aeneas and Hercules) : 

filter a<)iiis, all or Hammis ml sUh'Vu missus . " 

A second approach was by Ihe I’iei ian road, through the favour 
of the Muses, /. <•., hv ]>oetry, as Ovid, c.r Ponlo, H. C> ! : 

“ lurida l’iorisi Inulis in listen via.” 

Neither route being open to Dido, who was neither a martial 
heroine nor a poetess, she had to seek some other passage, and 
has accordingly made out for herself the way by preeminent 
feminine virtue, />., preeminent fidelity to her betrothed. Com- 
pare Proper!. : 

A 

“ oontineanl nobis oinina juima lirirm." 


Lienee the sola of our text, the only iruy open lo me. This way, 
viz., that of preeminent moral virtue (a variety of which, viz., 
filial affect ion, was the way by which Erigonc ascended, Manil. 
2. 31 : 


1 piutalc ml siller n duclain 


Krigonoii' ’ ), 


may in contradistinction to the heroic and poetic ways not im- 
properly bo called the Socratie, and so Cicero, Ttm\ QuuesL 1. JO . 

“ Ita enim eensebat, itaque disseruit [Socrates] : duas esse vias, 
duplicesque cursus animorum e corpore excedentium. Nam qui * 
se humanis vitiis contaminavissent, et se totos libidinibus dedi- 
dissent, quibus caecati vel domesticis vitiis atque fiagitiis so 
inquinavissent vel republica violanda fraudes inexpiabiles con- 
cepissent, iis devium quoddam iter esse, seclusnm a concilio 
deorurn • qui autein se integros castosque sorvavissent, quibus- 
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que fuisset minima cum corporibus contagio, seseque ab his 
semper sevocassent, essentque in corporibus humanis vitam 
imitati deorum : his ad illos, a quibus essent profecti, reditinn 
facilcm pat ere.” Id. Soma. Sc ip. : “ Sed sic, Scipio, ut avus hie 
tuus, ut ego, qui te genui, iustitiam cole et pietatem, quae cum 
sit magna in parentibus et propinquis, t urn in patria maxima est; 
ea vita via est in variant , et in hunc eoetum corum, qui iam 
vixerunt, et corpora laxati ilium incolunt locum quern vides 
[ viz., orbem lacteum].” A little later, Dido would have had 
another way, viz., the royal way, the way of kings and queens, 
that way for which no other qualification was required than that 
of having worn a crown (Trebell. Poll. Dints Claudius , 12) : 
“ Quo ad decs atque ad sidera demigrante.” A little later still, 
I need hardly inform my reader, all these, if I may so say, 
privileged and special entrees to heaven were closed, and a great 
public road opened, through which »o vast a multitude of un- 
clean, unwashen, proletariat, reeking from kitchens, mews, stows, 
mines, factories, night-houses, workhouses, jails, penal settle- 
ments, guillotines and gallowses, crowd and squeeze, and elbow 
in pell-mell, that crowned heads, heroes, and heroines, no less 
than those eminent for their moral virtues, begin to draw back, 
shy and alarmed, and prefer the society of the free rates who 
in a body, with the exception of some odd democratic broad- 
shouldered puritan minnesinger , have pitched their tents outside, 
and dressed in white, keep day and night eating and harping 
for their own pastime, and neither by fair means nor by foul 
can bo got in or persuaded to embark in the same boat with the 
“ profanum vidgus,” or even so much as to respire the air con- 
taminated by their impure lungs. 

Fama prior (vs. 323), — “ Quae melior fuit sine dubio, nam 
posterior turpis,” Servius. “ Quam habui ante tuum adventum,” 
‘Hcyne, Forbiger, Thiel. 

. . . “ ja sulbst, was tillcin raicli zum hiiumel emporhub 

voriger ruf.” (Voss). 

This is all erroneous. Dido does no{ compare her former fame 
with her present fame, i. <\, say that she has lost her former fame, 
meaning her good fame, and has now a different or present 
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fame, meaning a Bad fame ; but she says she has lost her fame, 
/. e., her good fame, her renown, her reputation, her glory, sueh 
being the meaning of the two words fama trior taken together, 
as Stat. Sih\ 1. 18 : 

“ nunc ag e fanut prior notum per saocula nomen 
Dardanii mirutur equi, eui vertice Micro 
Dindymon, et caesis deerevit frondibus Ida 

Id. Theh. ! { . 

“ nunc niihi, fama prior , mmulique arcana vetuslas, 
eui in emiiUH.se ducum, vitasque exVmdere, curae, 
pande virus,” 

in both which passages, as in our text, “prior” is added 1<> 
“ fama as a standing or perpetual epithet, equivalent to the 
“ vetus fama” of Ovid, FaxL 6‘2d, and as such distinguishes 
the “fama” spoken of (viz., fame, or renown, in the historical 
sense of the word) from mere hearsay, report, or rumour. The 
simple fama is, however, often used in the same sense, as, ex. yr. % 
by Ovid, Heroic!. 7. J, where the same Dido writing to the same 
Aeneas says : 

“ sed mcritu et fa tut/ in corpusquo animiiniquc pudicimi 

cum male perdidcrim, perdere verba love est,” a 

where “ fama” has the very sense expressed by the kama trior 
of our text, except that owing to its position in the line it is less 
emphatic (see Item, on 2. 237), and, wanting the epithet prior, 
it is less sharply distinguished from the ordinary fama, or re- 
port, rumour, hearsay. 

Oui me mori hunt) am, &c., . . . restat (vv. 323, 321). — Com- 
pare Ovid, j He void, t). JJ (Dejauira to Hercules) : 

“ vir niihi semper abost., et eoaiugr ttvfior hotprs, 

monstraque terribiles persequiturque feras.” 

Seneca, Here. Fur. 1.1: 

“ soror Tonantits {hoc eu im solum m i h i 

nomen relief urn cst) semper alienum Iovcni 
ac tempi* sumini vidua deserui aetheris.” 

Quidmoror?(vs. 325). — “Quid in hac terra moror? an, quid 
in vita moror P” Servius. Of these two interpretations Peurl- 

HENRY, AENEIDEA, VOL. II. 17 
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kamp prefers the former; Heyiie, Forbiger, Wagner, and Con- 
ington, the latter, which, as I think, is certainly the coiTcct one, 
the gist of Dido’s speech (as manifested by the intensity of feel- 
ings which it expresses, by her tears, by her mokltura ciujjjeu 
funere dido, by her miserere domes la bevels, by her cut me 
moribundam deseris, and by her wish for children by Aeneas) 
being not that she would leave Africa, but that she would put 
an end to her troubles by suicide. To which argument may be 
added, that quid moror is the precise question put by a person 
who prepares for death; whether voluntary or involuntary, as 
2. 102 : “ quidve moror?” Claud. 6 Cons. Honor . 315 : 

. . . “infensi comites, odere propiuqui ; 

quid moror invitfum Incan ?’* 

Ovid, Amor. 5. 6. 77 : 

“ quid motor ? till digitis designor adult era vulgi : 

haetenus, i t vellum tuinidis praeteudit. occllis, 
atque itii w in rapidas perdita mis it aquas.” 


327-344. 
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VAR . A ACT. (vs. 820). 

T amex I Pa?., Med. ; “ Kst ct alia lectio in codice Longobardico, * atquo 
etiam in Medieeo, 4 neque non in Poreio,* m;i tk tamkn ore keekji- 
' hht . . . cui lectioni nonnulli alii veteres codices udstipuluntur,” Pievius. 
tamkx, or its abbrev. xx 11}*. Ill Arusianus (j Exenqtl. Elocut. t); 
Veil. 1472; N. Heins. (1671, 1676, 1704, and ap. Ilium.) ; Heyne ; 
.• Brunck ; Wakcf. ; Wugn. (ed. lleyn., ed. 1861); Dorph. ; Forb. ; 
Lad. ; Haupt ; Ribb. 

* The statement of Ribbeck, that Pievius cites these MSS. us reading tantvm, 
is an error. 

t Different codices of one and the same work, Exempli Elocution nm, attributed 
by some ( ex.gr ., Angelo Mai) to Fronto, by others ( ex.gr . . Lindcmann)to Arusianus. 
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TAMX'M, or its abbreviation tam or tm II--. m Front* {Ejevm,*!. 
Eloait. *) ; princeps ; Yen. 1470, 1471, J475, I486: Mod.; Mil. HTo, 
1492 ; Bresc. ; P. Manut. ; Bask. ; Paris, 1000 ; Rob. Stcph. ; H. Steph. : 
Bersmann ; La Cerda ; I). Heins.; Phil.; Pott. 


Si QUA Mill! 1JK TK SUSCJSPTA FU INSET ANTE FITiAM SU HOLES, 

theme; si quis Mini rarvulus aui.a luukkkt aenkas, varia- 
tion (vv. 327-9). 

Tantum (vs. 329). — Nicholas Jloiusius, followed by 1 ley lie, 
Wagner, Forbiger, and most modern editors, has adopted the 
reading of the Medieean, tamo. The sense so obtained can 
be no other than this : “ I wish I had had by thee some little 
Aeneas, whose resemblance to thee might sometimes remind me 
of thee — tam ex, after all ; noltrilhslanding all that has ha/ywnrd." 
As much as to say : “ Even shouldst thou go away as thou hast 
threatened, tho recollection of thee will always be dear to me.” 
To this sense I object, first, that it expresses more tenderness 
and affection than is consistent with the highly reproachful, 
upbraiding character of the rest of the speech, and especially 
with the epithet ferfide (vs. 305), and the carta of the imme- 
diately succeeding line ; secondly, that it is tautologous* tho 
resemblance to Aeneas being sufficiently and unmistakably ex- 
pressed in the words farvulus aenkas in the very same line ; 
thirdly, that te derives an inappropriate emphasis from being 
thus placed as first syllable of the dactyl te tam ex. For all 
these reasons I prefer the reading tantum, and the sense, some 
little Aeneas, qui te tantum ore referret, who might hying then- 
hack only by his features ; Dido’s wish not being that she might 
have a little Aeneas who would bring back his father by his 
features, but (the words qui te tantum ore re ferret being 
entirely limitative) a little Aeneas who would not bring back his 
father by his mind. This sense (according to which, it will b<* 
observed, the emphasis falls upon ore) is not only in the most 
perfect harmony with the rest of Dido’s speech, but seems to be* 


Sec note t nntc , page 701. 
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required by the strongly reproachful expressions pekfidk and 
capta, the former of which placed at the beginning, and the 
latter at the end, of the speech, shows that Dido’s feeling re- 
mains the same all through, and that there is none of that 
softening or relenting in it which would be expressed by 
tamkn. Compare, exactly parallel, 12. 318 : 

“ nomine avum refers tt*, animo manibusque parentem” 

[bringing back his grand sire only bv liis name]. Ovid, Heroid. 
6*. 123 (llypsipylo to Jason, speaking of his twins) : 

“ si quaeris cui »int similes, eognoscciis illis ; 

failure non norunt ; cetera pair is habent.” 

It appears from Ser vims' s gloss: “Aut illud dicit, ‘ optarem 
liliuin similem vultui, non moribus tuis,’ ” that he was well 
acquainted with the reading taktum. 

1m mota tenebat i a min a (vv. 331-2) . — Chateaubriand 
should have better understood these words than to found on 
them a charge against Aeneas of meanness of spirit, and a 
comparison very disadvantageous to him with Bouillon reject- 
ing the seductions of Armida {Genie da Chrislianisme) : “ II 
tient les youx baisscs (immota ten e bat lumina), il cache son 
trouble, &e. Ce if est pas de cet air que le eapitaine Chretien 
repousse les adresses d’Armide.” Immola lumina does not 
mean “ les yeux baisses,” but (as interpreted by Dido herself, 
vs. 369) steadfastly flu i d ; they are neither cast down in shame 
(deieeta, demissa), nor turned away (aversa), but simply 
(as they should be, Aeneas’s purpose remaining unchanged) 
immota, uumoced. The same word is applied in the same sense 
to Aeneas’s mind, vs. 449. In this instance, as in so many 
others, the fault is not in Virgil, but in the commentator ; not 
in the sun, but in the eye of the observer. 

Ore keferukt (vs. 329).— Not resemble thee in his face, but 
briny thee back (viz., to my mind), place thee again before , represent 
thee by his face , i. e., by resembling thee . Compare Ovid, Ep- 
13.151 (Laodamia to Protesilaus) : 

“ dum lumen arm a gerea diverse miles in orbe, 
quae referat vulftw est milii cera luos.” 
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Tacit. Germ. IfJ : “ K quibus Marsigni et Burii sormono oultu- 
que Suevos rcferunt ” [bring back, place again before us, viz., 
by their speech and dress, /. r., by their similitude in respect of 
speech and dress]. See Hem. on “ nomine avum referens,” 
12. 348. 

Nkc c’omuois unquam praetexdi takdas (vv. 338 , 330). — 
“ 4 Nunquam ego tibi matrimonio coniunetus/ vcl die : ‘ regimn 
quando nobis taedae praelatae ? quando praetentae ” Lu Cerda, 
following Servius, if such indeed be the meaning of Servius's 
prolix and rather obscure gloss. “ Pu.Iktkxdi aocipiunt jin u - 
tiih. Sane nota res est to SaSov^eiv in nuptiis. Sod non ipso 
sponsus faces fort. Malim eo sen.su positum quo vers. 172 
jiraetcxcre : ut se nunquam takdas, iustas nuptias )iractcN<Hw % 
!>r<te se t-ulme ; suae emu Didono consuetudini nomon iusti matri- 
monii nunquam tribuisse, dicat,” lieyne, Wagner (Praest.), and 
Voss, except that Toss understands con lug is to be spoken of 
T)ido (“Heyne vergisst dass ooniux aueh t/affin heisse"). 
“ ‘ leh babe nie die eholiehe fackel dir vorgetragen/ d. li. ‘dir 
vortragen lassen/ ” Ladew. I agree with La Cerda, as against 
lieyne, that the literal lighting home with the marriage torch 
is meant, but at the same time have no doubt at all ihffct .the 
“ ooniiix” spoken of is not Dido, but Aeneas himself, and that 
special reference is made in the word coni no is to the words 
husoes and coniuge of vv. 323-4. It is as if Aeneas had said : 
“You are perfectly right in addressing me not as comn.r , but 
simply as iiosoes, for 1 never acquired a title to the appella- 
tion of con in#, never having been lighted home to our common 
dwelling i n your company with the torch. ’ ’ Therefore, a v t i i a k< 1 
in foedkra ykxj : “nor ever came into such a compact/ not as 
he would undoubtedly have said had he meant Dido by the 
word conitjgis (“ nor over bronijhi thee into such a compact ). 
If coNiUGis had been Dido, Aeneas’s meaning would have been:* 
“ I never made you my wife.” Ooniugis being Aeneas him- 
self, Aeneas’s meaning is: “I never claimed you as my wife ; l 
had no claim to you; you never made me your husband.” 

Mkis ducere vitam ausihchs (vs. 340), theme; spontf. mka 
componere curas, variation. 
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TIrrem trotanam, &c., . . . viotis (w. 342-4). — The whole 
state of Troy is here divided into three component parts, city, 
king’s palace, and arx, and each part is made the subject of a 
distinct proposition, the throe propositions standing to each 
other in the relation of theme and two variations, viz., coi/erem, 
theme ; manerext, first variation ; recidiva maxu posuissem, 
second variation. A similar division of Carthage into city and 
arx follows immediately (verse 347) without, however, similar 
variety of proposition. 


348-367. 
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VAR . LBCT. (vs. 348). 

retinkt III Serving (ed. Lion; the passage not contained in the cod. 
Drcsd.) ; P. Manut. ; D. Heins. ; N. Hein*. (1670) ; Heyne ; Brunck ; 
AVakef. ; AVagn. (ed. Heyn., ed. 1861); Lad. ; Bibb. 

itKMERKT III “ Sane quidam in novis et emendatis libris pro oetinet 
dkmeuet inventum asserunt,” Scrvius (ed. Lion) ; Gronov. Ohs . 4. 


QUAE TANDEM AUSONIA CONSIDERS TERRA INVID1A EST ? (w. 349, 
350). — Compare Callim. Hymn . in I)r him , 16 : 

a\\a oi ov v*ix*<ri)Tov evt irpaiT^cn \€y€<r0cu. 

^ i lom. II. lfr. 80 : ov yap rig vepttrig tpuyeeiv kukov. 

Fas (vs. 350 ) y privilege, licet . See Rem. on 2. 779. 
QuOTIES HUMENT1BUS UMJIRI8 NOX OPER1T TERRAS (VS. 351), 
theme; quoties astra ignea surgunt, variation. 

Turbida (vs. 353), exactly the English troubled. 

Pukr ascaniits, capitisque jniuria cari (vs. 354). — Not 
two distinct subjects, but one subject viewed in two distinct 
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lights; in other words, puer ascanius is a theme, of which 
capitis iniuria cari is the variation, exactly as, 1. 31, “indi- 
cium Paridis ” is a theme of which “ spretae iniuria formae ” is 
the variation. 

(iUEM REGNO TIESPKRIAE PRAUOO ET FATA MRUS ARV1S 

(vs. 355). — Tho structure is not regno et fataeiius arvis 

HESPKRIAE, hilt REGNO TTESSPEJUAE ET KATAI.UU s ARMS, the 

former being substantially the theme, of which the latter is the 
variation. I say substantially, because the formal theme and 
variation has always a separate verb for *caeli separate clause. 

Nunc etiam interprets, &e., . . . iiausi (vv. 350-0). — 
— Compare Soph. Phil. 9 89 (Ulysses to Philoctetes) : 

Zeus ecrQ ', iv ciSrjs, Zei /s, o rijirSt yrjs Kpa twv, 

. Z evs , u fietioKTCLL ravd ' . vtn iptru 5’ cyo ). 


Eurip. Tripp. 1451 (ed. Musgr.) : 

. . . aj/Bpconoinri 5f, 

9ta>v SibovTcov, ukos ^afxaprav^iv. 

Id. Cycl. 28U (Ulysses throwing on the deity the whole blame 
of the war of Troy) : _ 

dfov to npayfia * p.r)8*v aina fiporwv. 

I rl. Herudid. 989 (Eurystheus excusing to Alcmona his persecu- 
tion of Hercules and Hercules’ descendants) : 

CtAA’ f IT *XP 7 l( (,v f 6tT€ M 7 ?’ 060 s 7 a P W* 

H pa pc Ka/xveiv Tyrt' e OyKc ryv votrov. 

Schiller, Die Piccolo mini, act 1, sc. 3 : 

“ os ist dos hiMHH'h siolitbarlioho fugling." 

r Phat it is the commandment of the deity is, in the mouth of 
the moralist, what the cannon is in the hands of princes, the 
ultima ratio, the last and never-failing justification of what- 
ever act is utterly irreconcilable with the principles of justice, 
with the best feelings of the human heart : “ vatem et insontes 
deos praetendunt.” However the ingenuous heart may refuse 
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to be a party to this shifting of the onus of an iniquity from the 
shoulders of the perpetrator to those of the perpetrator’s God, 
still Aeneas’s excuse is venial, for he sees and hears the present 
and commanding deity, while others without so much as an in- 
quiry— 

. . . “ (line hunc ardorem mcntibus addunt, 

Euryalc, an sua ouiquc dons fit dira libido?" — 

assume at once their own strong inclinations, their own mere 
volitions, to be commandments from heaven. 

Italiam non sponte sequor (vs. 361). — Non sponte, not 
equivalent toinvitus, but equivalent to non motu proprio: 
“ I am not running after Italy to please myself.” Compare 
11. 828 : “ad terrain non sponte fluens,” where see Item. 

TaLIA JW'ENTEM, &C., . . . PROFATUR (vv. 362-4). — This 
passage is usually interpreted, looks at him , rolling her eyes 
hither and thither , and wanders him all over with silent eyes , as 
Alfieri : 

“ ma giii a tai detti, in torvi sguardi incerti, 
ferocemente tacita lo guarda 
da capo a pie, d’ira infiammata Dido.” 

A little examination, however, affords a sense more exact and 
more worthy of Virgil. 0 cuius signifies the organ, the ball or 
orb of the eye, considered abstractedly from its function ; lumen 
fas its primary and etymological meaning shows), the light, i. e., 
the luminous or illuminating part of the eye, the sight or function 
of vision, corresponding to the German augenlicht (“ 0 dffnet 
euch, ihr lieben augenlioliter,” Schiller, Brant von Messina) , the 
Italian luce (“ com egli alzo le luci al vago viso,” Tassoni, La 
Seeehia Rapita, 10. 59), and, more exactly still, to its own 
Italian derivative, lame (“ vive faville uscian de’ duo bei lumi,” 
Petr. Sonn. $20). Such being the respective meanings of the 
two words, Dido is described with great accuracy, first as roll- 
ing her eyeballs hither and thither while she looks at Aeneas, 
and secondly, as wandering him all over with her vision . The 
second clause of the sentence is thus supplementary to the first, 
and the' whole meaning is: tvetir et pererrat totom lumi- 
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NIDUS tacitis [lumine tacito] oculorum , quos volcebat hitc et 
illuc. It were easy to show by numerous examples that the 
best Latin writers frequently (not always) make this distinction 
between oculus and lumen, ex. gr. Lucret. 3. 414 : 

“ at si tantula pars oeuli media ilia poresa est, 
incolumis quamvis alioque splendidus orbis, 
occidit extern plo lumen tenebraeque scquuntur” 

[the sight is lost ]. See, in the same author, 4. 823, 1137 ; and 
especially that fine passage, G. 1177. Also Corn. Nepos, TimoL 
1 : “ sine ullo morbo hnnim oculorum amisit ” [the light or 
sight of the eyes]. Ovid, Met. 13. 561 : 

“ digitos in porfida htm 'mn condit, 
expilatque genis oartos.” 

Id. Met. Hi. WO: “ inanem luminis orbem.” Fust. 2. 81+5 : “ocu- 
los sine lumine movit.” Cat-ull. Epigr. h 9 : “ gemma teguntur 
lumina nocto” (where it is “lumina,” not oculi, because it is 
the sight , not the eyeballs, that is covered with night). And 
Aen. 2. 210 : “ oculos suffecti,” because it is the balls, not the 
sight , that are suffused witli blood. See also Shakespeare’s 
“there is no speculation [/. c. y no lumen, or observing vision] 
in those eyes ; ” and Aen. 8. 152 , where see Rem. 

Lumixi bus tacitis (vs. 364).—“ Ipsa taeita,” Servius. “ Ser- 
vii explicatio sequentibus (a corns a profatur) refutatur satis. 
15go explicarem : non bland is ant amatoriis , W Jlammeis et 
fntentibm mem,” Burmann. “Stiero augen : quibus nidlus 
iiiest sensus,” Gossrau. “ Oculi taciti ad dieendum non per- 
tinent, sed sunt qui iram abdunt,” Wagner. I hold the inter- 
pretation of Servius (adopted also by Ileyne) to be the true 
one, (1), on account of the more poetic meaning; (*), on 
account of Seneca’s (Thyed. 500) “tacito locum rostro perer- 
rat,” where “tacito,” applied to the snout of a hound tracing 
his game by the scent, can only mean ipsa cams muta. 
To which add Stat. Theb. 1. 532 : “ taeita immurmurat aure; ” 
and Virgil, Aen. 8. 103: “tacitis incuxnbere remis,” to row 
without accompanying the oar with the voice ; and 1. o0(> : 
“taciturn pectus,” spoken of Latona who feels but does not 
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speak, and to which Servius's “ ipsa taoita ” is as perfectly 
applicable as it is to our text. ( 8 ), on account of the addition 
to TUETiTK of i a mbit dl t m and di cent km, words which express as 
clearly as possible that Dido eyes Aeneas over, not (as Bur- 
mann thought) during her own reply, but during the latter 
part of Aeneas’s speech : she regard s him with a nil out scowl until 
he has finished, and then accensa profatur. And (4), on 
account of the almost express commentary on the passage, 
afforded by Statius’s (Theb. 1 . 67 3) : 

t 

“ dciccit maestos extern plo Ismenius hcros 
in terrain vultus, lacifiquc ad Tydea laesurn 
ohliquare oculos , turn longa silentia niovit.” 

A similar form of expression is usual in other languages. Thus 
Schiller, Maria Stuart, act 1, sc. 8 : 

“ doeh viol bedcutond fragt ihr slunmer bl'ivl.” 

'Victor Hugo, Notre Dame do Paris, b. 9, e. 4 : “ On eut (lit 
rpi’il entendait sa chanson dans ses yem \ ” 

Nec Tim diva parens, etc. (vs. 365). — Charles James Fox 
says, in a letter to his friend Trotter (Russell’s Memoir of Fox, 
vol. 4, p. 466) : “ If there is an Apollonius Rhodius where you 
are, pray look at Medea’s speech, lib. 4, vs. 365, and you will 
perceive, that even in Dido’s finest speech, nkc tibi diva 
parens, etc., he has imitated a good deal, and especially those 
expressive and sudden turns, nequr te teneo, etc.; but then 
lie has made wonderful improvements, and, on the whole, it is 
.perhaps the finest thing in all poetry.” 

Perfidk, Caucasus (vv. 366, 367) . — Both words in the highest 
degree emphatic; see Rem. on “ crudelis,” vs. 311, and Rem. on 
2. 247. 
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368-372. 

XAM QUID DISSIMULO AUT QUAE ME AD MAIORA RESERYO 
XUM FLETU INGEMUIT NOSTRO NIJM LT/MINA EL EX IT 
MJM JiACRVMAS V ICTUS I) EDIT AUT M1SERATUS AM ANT KM ESI 
QUAE QUIRUS AXTEEKRAM 1AM I AM NEC 1 MAXIMA IUNO 
NEC SATURNIUS IIAEC OClJLIS PALER ^PICIT AEQUIS 


Nam quid dissimulo, aut quae me ad maiora rkseryo ? — 
“‘Quid dissimulo quod sen tin ’ (quid autem sentiat prolocuta 
est, vv. 365-7) ‘ aut quaerestat maior iniuria quain, si liaoc dis- 
simulem, cavere possim/” Wagner (1801), as’if Dido had said : 
“ What worse can he do to me if I don’t dissemble, hut speak 
out my mind ? ” and most assuredly not the meaning, nor even 
like the meaning. The meaning is : “ What other occasion is 
yet to come on which I am to speak out if I do not speak out 
now ? for what greater occasion am I to reserve mysfclf, /. r., to 
reserve my speaking out, to reserve the full expression of my 
feelings ? ” I am not sure I understand Ennodius’s para- 
phrase, “ Yerba Didonis ” (Do la Bigne, (>. 280) : “Nam quid 
milii dissimulation e pollieitor P aut quid sperando meliora sus- 
t on tor ? ” but if it means, which I very much doubt, “in the 
expectation of what still worse treatment shall I put up with, 
boar patiently, this better (less bad) treatment/’ I have that 
ancient expositor and poet on my side. The paraphrase is, 
however, much more obscure than the original; could by no 
possibility be understood except for the light thrown on it b^ 
the original. Ennodius serves little to the better understand- 
ing of Virgil, Virgil much to the better understanding of 
Ennodius. 

Quid dissimulo ? — Compare Eurip. Med. 28% : ovSev Sei 
7rapajU7r£xetv Xoyovc- 

Aut quae me ad maiora reservo P — Compare Tryphiod. 
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397 (Cassandra speaking) : 

rtf yap fioi xP ftw fitorov irXfov, ft ftf <pv\a <r<Tft 
oLKrpoTfpw davar<a ; 

and Aen. 5. 62 If : 

. . . ‘ 1 0 ^cns 

infelix, cui to exitio Fortuna reservat ? ” 

Num lumina flexit? (vs. 369). — Did he turn his eyes? 
Compare Tacit. Tfist, 2. 70 : “At non Vitellius flexit oculos , nee 
tot millia insepultorum 6ivium exhorruit.” 

Quae quibus anteferam? — “Quae eloquar nescio, quae 
rclinquam,” Ennodius, “ Verba Didonis,” De la Bigne, 6. 289. 
1 think not, if it were only because the question : “ which sub- 
ject of complaint shall I put forward, which suppress,” hardly 
proper to be put even by a hired dedaimer vied voce, to himself 
beyond the precincts of his closet, had been the last question in 
the world to be put viva voce to herself by infuriate Dido face to 
face with her betrayer. Little different from that of Ennodius, 
and liable to the same objection, is the explanation of Servius : 
“ Quid prius, quid posterius dicam ? ” an explanation, however, 
which has been adopted by Conington. Next in order comes 
La Cerda’s “Ita magnum est non yemuisse ilium , non flexisse 
oculos , non lacrymas dcdisse , non miseratum , ut quae quires 
praeferam ignorem,” La Cerda, Ruaeus, Voss — a mere blinking 
of the question, an explanation of quae quibus by quae quibus . 
We have then Heyne’s “seiz. tanquam leniora durioribus,” 
“ to what things harder to bear am I to prefer these things as 
easier to bear?” ?. c., “there are no things harder to bear than 
these, these things are the very worst possible,” an intelligible 
sense, and according to which quae is relative and quibus in- 
terrogative ; the very sense, too, which Forbiger has found in 
\hese same words of Heyne, but point-blank opposite to 
Heyne’s own paraphrase of them : “ His quid praeferam ? Quid 
magis pati velim ? ” i. <?., “ what things should I prefer to these 
tilings, what things should I rather -bear? ” in other words. 
“ these things are the very best in the world,” the very sense 
which Wagner (1861), interpreting the quae of Dido interro- 
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gatively and the quibus of Dido relatively, has found in the 
words of Dido herself: “Quinns rebus tanquam durioribus 
quas tanquam leniores praeferam ? ” a sense so inconsistent 
with the whole context as to raise the suspicion that Wagner’s 
“quas” is a misprint or a confusion of Wagner himself for 
has, and that Wagners “quibus' is to be understood inlorro- 
gatively; while on the contrary, Hey ne’s “ His quid praeferam? 
Quid magis pati velim ? ” is either a misprint or confusion in 
Heyne’s own mind for “ Quibus liaec praeferam ? Quibus haec 
magis pati velim ? ” Next we have Pe<*rlkamp\s “ Cui rei quam 
rem antkfkram ? Qua re quid est indignius toleratu ? Huie 
crudelitati (quibus) quam (quak) crudelitatem anteponam ? ” 
understanding with lleyne quak to be intorrogative, ami 
quibus to be relative; understanding also with Iley no quibus 
to refer to the treatment mentioned in the two preceding lines, 
and assigning the same gist to the passage, “ Qua re quid est 
indignius toleratu?” without, however, deducing, with Heyne, 
the contradictory conclusion : “ feremla esse haec tanquam 
modiea lie graviora experiar; ” and so Lade wig : “Was kann 
aerger nocli sein?” 

I agree with Servius, and understand both quae and quibus 
r . A 

to be interrogative : “ What shall I put before what ? what 

shall I speak of first, and what last ?” That such is the mean- 
ing I cannot doubt ; first, because it had been tedious in Dido 
still to dwell on the matter already despatched in the two pre- 
ceding* verses — to chew the cud on it, if I may so say, and 
digest it over again in the words quae quibus antkfkram. 
No matter which we regard as the relative, quak or quibus, 
the passage so understood is prosaic, and Dido s speech that oi 
a lawyer, pausing at each word to choose the next, cold, 
phlegmatic, and studied. Secondly, because on the contrary, 
the double question what to what contained in three words, and 
referring not backwards to what she has already said, but for- 
wards to what she is going to say, 

EIECTUM LITTOIIE, KGEXTKM 
EXCEl'I, ET RKONI DEMENS IN l’ARTE LOCAVI ; 

^ AMISSAM CLASS EM, SOCIOS A MOKTK HKIM.X1, 
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is not only in the highest degree rapid and forcible, but is our 
author’s usual improvement on his Euripidean model, in this 
ease Medea , !pf5 : 

ck t ( to v irpooToop npooTOP ap^Ofiai \cycip, 

Exactly as Medea answers her own question in the words 

corooca <f\ cos uraffiv E \\t)Poop o<rot 
ravrov £vvei<T€&Ticrav A pyooop <rKa<f>os , 
irefupdfPTa ravptou irvpTrpooop ctthttcittip 
fcvy\ai(ri, icai (nrcpovpra Oapaoripiop yvrjv' 

SpaKopra 9 * os irayxpvo’op afx<pcroop Scpas, 
cnrupais ccrooCc iro\irrr\oKois axmpos cop 
KT€ iPas\ apt(rx 01/ <T01 croorrjpiop, 

and that she had not only done this, but had killed Delias and 
come with her lover to Iolchos : 

aim 7 5 e, tt arcpa kcu tiofiovs wpoSovs e/uouy, 

rrjp Ut}\icotip cis \oo\kop iko/jltjp 

%VP (Tot, TTpodvjJLOS /ULOLWOP 7) (TOtpOOTCpa. 

IlfAtai/ r caroKTtip', cocncep a\y kttop Oavcip 
iratSoop tnr avr ov, rrapra r c^ci\op (pofioPy 

#o Dido answers her own question in the words : 

EIEITTM LTTTOliE, EOENTEM 
EXCEi'I, ET ItEGNI J)EMEN S IN I’AKTE LOCAVi; 

AM1SSAM CEASSEM, SOCIOS A MOllTE KEDUXI 

(where in demens we have Medea’s very irpoiivfxoe fiaWov 
oro<£ (orepa). Am Dido’s whole speech is thus exactly modelled 
on the speech of her prototype, even to such particulars as 
nttsquam tut a vii) ks (the Yirgilian representative of the o (> k<dv 
ijipovSa marie of Euripides), and 


I AM I AM NEC MAXIMA ILNO 
NEC SATI HNIt S 1IA EC OCCLIS TATEll ASPICIT AEQCIS 

* 

(the Virgilian variation of 

• • • ov$’ €X U) P-aBup, 

ci Bcovs po/uufcis rovs tot ’ ovk apx*iv 6Tt, 
r) Kaipa Kcurdat dca/ii apdpooicois t opvp, 
ctrci $vpoi<r9a y * c is t/i ovk cvopKos w*) ^ 
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M'M FLETI- IMJKMUIT NOSTKU ? MM I A MINA I- LEX IT ? 

(the Virgilian variation of 

ovrot ffpcuros rod' ttrriv, ovS' evrn\jLua, 

<f>t\ou 9 fcaKUf? dpcuravr' tvavnov /3Acir tty, 
a\ A* ?; /Luyurrr) rcov tv avBpcorrois vocoov 
iracrcov, avcudtt' ), 

mo Dido’s self-interrogation quae quikus antefekam is, there; 
can he no manner of doubt, the Yirgilian, slightly varied 
representative of Medea’s 

t K T CO V 8e IT p COT CO V IT p 00 T O V Up^OpLCLl \tytLV, 


as it is at the same time the representative of his other model, 
the Simaetha of his Sicilian master Theocritus, Idyll. &. 6U : 

vvv Stj /novvi] tonfa irodtv tov tpcoTa. Saxpiurco ; 
tK r ivos ap£ooju.ai ; tls /xoi kcikov ayayt tuuto ; 

Compare Claud. 6 Com. Honor . 380 : 

• . « 1 i qtifi-c priuta miser, quae funera dietis 

posteriori querar ? ” 

Terent. Etm. 5. 8. 1U * 

. . . “ quid coniine mo rom primum ant laudem muximr, 

ilium qui mihi dedil consilium, ut facerem ? an me, qui ausus sioiu 
inriperc ? an Fortunam eollaudom, quae gube matrix fuit?” 

Also Seneca, Troad. 1001 : “ quid prius referens gemam Y” tli«- 
same question as iu our text, although rot erring 1 , not as in our 
text, to the sorrows of a single person, but to the sorrows of two 
distinct persons. 
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EIKCTUM — SOLLICITAT 


VAR . LJSCT. (vs. 373). 

EIKCTUM LITTORK EG ENT EM I Pal, Ill R. Stepll. 

eikctum LITTORK • I Med, (LITORE). Ill I). Heins. ; N. Heins. (1670) : 
Haupt; Wagn. (Praest,). 

EIKCTUM • LITTORK KGEKTEM III P. Man lit. 


VAR . LECT . (vs. 371). 

susckpt I See quotation from Pierius under exckpj, and III compare 
Claud, in Entrap. /. l.\> : “ (^ui servi non est ad missus in usum susci- 
pitur regain .” 

exckpj I Med. ; “in Virgilianis omnibus exemplaribus excepi. Nusquam 
alibi quam apud Priscianum, idque in antiquo cod. legi suscepi,” 
Pierius. Ill R. Steph. ; P. Manut. ; I). Heins. ; N. Heins. ; Haupt ; 
Wagn. (Praest ,) ; ltibb. 


Eiectum eittore egextem excepi (vv. 373-4). — “Egentem lit- 
toris,” Servius, and according to Priscian, “quidam.” “ Eikctum 
LITTORK,” Priscian, Eabricius (quoting Ter. Amir. 5 , k : “apud 
Andrum vivetm ; turn ille cyan* ”), Ileyne, Brunck, Wakefield, 
Ladewig, Wagner (ed. lleyn., and 1861), the latter adding “pro 
co, quod vulgo dicitur m littus.” Every one erroneously. Lit- 
tore belongs neither to egentem nor to eiectum, but to excepi. 
Littore (/. c., kospitio li tt oris, hospitali littoke) excepi 
eiectum, egkxtem. Compare Ovid, lip. ?. 89 (this same Dido 
to this same Aeneas) : 

a 

“ fluctilms eiectum tuta stutione recepi.” 

Id. Fant. 5. 301 : “excipit hospitio.” Ibid. 1. 3 : “ excipe pacato 
vultu.” Eurip. Med. 711 : 8t£ai 8e x w / )a - 
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EiECTUM— Not EIECTUM I.ITTORE, tout EIECTUM patria 
(iroXeo>c e K (5efi\ wt vo<:, Eurip. Elect, ■. & 12 ), exulem, exactly 
corresponding to “ Europa atque Asia pulsus,” said of the same 
Aeneas by himself, and in connexion, too, with “egens,” 1. 388: 

ipso ignotu.s, eye its, Libyae rlcscrta peragro, 

Europa atque Asia paisas. 1 * 

Compare 8. 646 : 

ii ncc non Tarquinium eiectum Porsonna iubebat 
avcipere * 

whore “ eioctum ” is eioctum patria, regno, and where 
“Tarquinium” corresponds to the ilium understood of our 
text, and “ accipere ” to the excepi. Compare also 1. 582 : 

“ si quibus elect us silvis aut urbibus emit,” 

where the structure is not “ eiectus silvis,” but “ eiectus ” (L c 
eiectus regnis), an exile , “errat silvis” (see Rem. on 1. 
582). Senec. Med. 20 (Medea cursing Jason) : 

“ vivat ; per urbes errot ignotas eyens, 
cxsul , pavons, invisus, inccrti laris.” 

Claud. in Rufin. 1 . 58 : 

“ at nos indecores Ion go torpebimus aevo, 
omnibus ciectac regnis .” 

Cic. in CatiL 1. 0 : “Exsulta impio latrocinio, ut a me non 
eiectus ad alienos, sed invitatus ad tuos isse videaris.” Id. pro 
Rose . Amer. 23 : “ Nudum elicit domo, atque focis patriis diisque 
penatibus praecipitem . . . exturbat.” Ibid. 27 : “ eiectum domo 
atque expulsum ex suis bonis.” Ibid. 6 : “ damnato et elect o ” 
(L e. 9 e patria expuiso). 

Nor is this all. Not only is eiectum not naufragum, not* 
cast on shore by the sea , but this meaning for the word, even if 
otherwise possible in our text, had been altogether unsuitable, 
inasmuch as Dido founds on her having received Aeneas eiec- 
tum a claim to Aeneas’s gratitude. But no such claim could 
have been founded on her receiving a shipwrecked sailor or 

HENKY, AENEIDEA, VOL. II. 48 
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traveller. It was tlie common right of mankind in such cases 
to be allowed to land, and it was only by downright savages 
such right was ever denied. Hear Ilioneus (I. 543) : 

“ quod genus hoc hominum ? quuove hunc tam barbara morern 
permittit patria ? liospiiio proliibemur arenae : 
holla cient, primaque vetant consisterc terra, 
si genus liumanum et morlalia tenmitis anna, 
at sperate deos niemores fundi atque nefandi ; 1 ’ 

with which compare Cic. pro Bose. Amer. 72 : u Etenim quid 
tam est commune quam spiritus vivis, terra mortuis, mare flue- 
tuantibus, littus cicctis ? . . . Ita postremo ciiciuntvr [e mari, 
6c'^.] ut ne ad saxa quidem mortui conquiescant.” Dido there- 
fore could not accuse herself for having granted to shipwrecked 
Aeneas a refuge from the sea, that right which was as common 
as the right to live, or the right when dead to be buried ; but 
she could and does accuse herself of having afforded the exiled 
and outcast, eiectum, a refuge in her dominions, a refuge to 
which he had no claim, and his ingratitude for which, and the 
favours which followed, drives her to distraction. If it be 
objected, as no doubt it will, that Ovid’s Dido not only applies 
the term “eiectum” to Aeneas in the sense of naufragus, 
but even claims Aeneas’s gratitude for the shelter afforded 
him (. Epist . 7. S9 : 

‘ ‘ iiuctibus ciectum tutu stutione recepi”), 

I reply: (1), that my argument is not that ciectus may not 
bo joined with fluctibus, or with such other context as deter- 
mines it to mean eiectus e mari, but only that it is not so 
joined on the present occasion, and that on the present occasion 
the other acknowledged sense of eiectus, viz., eiectus c 
regno, not only suits much better with the context, but 
‘affords a much better foimdation for the charge of ingratitude 
brought by Dido against Aeneas; and (4), that the un- 
doubted use by our author himself of eiectus, absolutely and 
without explanation, in the sense of exile or outcast , 8. 646 : 

“ nee non Tarquinium election Torscnna iubebat 
aeeipero,” 
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is of much more avail to determine the meaning of “ eiectus,” used 
absolutely and without explanation in our text, to be outcast , 
than the use of “ eiectus ” with the explanatory adjunct “ flue- 
tibus” by Ovid is to determine the meaning of eiectus without 
such explanatory adjunct to be naufragus. In addition to 
which double argument it is to be observed, besides, that the 
return of Dido in the words 


AMISS AM CLASSJ5M, SOCIOS A MOUTH RE DU XI 


to services already sufficiently insisted on in kiectum mttokk 
F.xcF.i’i, interpreted as tlie commentators interpret those words, 
is as unnecessary — as little strengthens her ease — as the men- 
tion in the same words of tho same services is necessary to and 
strengthens her case, the words ktectum mttokk exckpi being 
understood to refer to other services, to which the services ren- 
dered at the time of the shipwreck were no more than subsi- 
diary and introductory. 

Littork, not to be taken too literally, or as meaning aroaia 
or water’s edge only, but in that more extended sense in which 
the Latin li-ttus and the English shore aro so frequently used 
to signify tho whole country, pars pro toto , as 3. -14 . 

“ heu ! in go cnulclcs terras, fugo lit tun a varum. 

That Dido uses the word mttoke in this its extended, not in its 
strict and literal, sense; that it is not of tho mere liberty 
accorded to Aeneas of landing-the mere “hospitium arenae ” 
which Ilioneus complains of having been denied to the Trojans 
(“ hospitio prohihemur arenae,” 1. 544)— she speaks, hut ot the 
hospitality of the country afforded to him, appears no less 
from 1.301: 

' “ hucc ait, a ’Main genituni demittit ab alto, 

lit terrue, utquc novae patcant Corthaginu alecs 
honpUio Tcucris, no fati nosoio Dido 
finibus artcivl ,” 


than from the union of eiectum mttoke exckpi with kegni 
demens IN parte LOCAVi-a little incongruous if the reception 
spoken of in eiecttjm mttoke exckpi he no more^than tho 
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mere “ hospitium arenae,” the landing allowed to a shipwrecked 
sailor, hut quite easy and natural if it was an outcast from his 
own kingdom Dido had received with hospitality into hers. 

Egentem, not with Servius ijttore egentem, hut without 
government, as 1. 388 : 

“ ipsu iguotus, cyvnX) Libyao desorta peragro.” 

Claud, in Rujin . 2. 299 : “ ditem spoliat : tu roddis eejenti 

Exckpi. — The objection to the reading kxcepi that exci- 
pere is used by our author elsewhere in a bad sense, as 6. 173 : 

“ aemulus except um Triton, si credere dignuin est, 
inter saxa viruni spumosa immerscrat iinda,” 

is invalid, the word being used, like its English equivalent to 
take in , indifferently in a good and bad sense. See Ovid, 
Fad. 5 . 391 : 

“ excipit hospitio iuvenem rhilyrcius heros.” 

Demens (vs. 374). — Compare Eurip. Med. J/. 85 : 7rpo0vpor 
fiaWov i j crofyioTEpa. 

Amissam classem, socios a mouth REDuxi (vs. 375). — Why 
the broken structure here, and in Pindar’s otherwise exact 
parallel ( OL 13. 5 <4, ed. Dissen), vdi (uorupav Apyoi kcu nponu- 
Aoic, the unbroken and regular ? Plainly because here the 
injured person, excited, maddened Dido herself, speaks; there 
the injured person, Medea (Dido's prototype), is spoken of by 
a third wholly unconcerned person. Not improbably Pindar’s 
passage was in the mind of Virgil. 

Heu ! furiis incensa ERROR (vs. 376). — See Rem. on 2. 
131 ; and observe besides that f ero is the verb appropriated to 
the carrying of fire or of a burning object, as in verso 593 ; 
also Ovid, Met. 3. U6U (of Narcissus) : “ fiammas moveoque 
feroque.” 

Nunc (vs. 376). — “ Nunc seems to mean ‘now, just when if 
is most convenient to him and most fatal to me,’ ” Conington. 
No: nunc is here equivalent to mo do. The three nuncs 
repeat Aeneas's so many various excuses : note, it is augur 
A roLLo who is sending him away (verse 345) ; now it is the 
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lyciae soktes which are sending him away (verse 340) ; now 
it is the interpres diviim iove missus ab ipso (the exact repe- 
tition of Aeneas’s words with his very nunc, verse 356) who is 
sending him away. Compare Justin. 4. 1 : “ Ea res facit, ut 
nunc flammas, mine vaporem, nunc fum um eructet,” i. e., now 
flames, then vapour, and then again smoke. 

Is superis labor est (vs. 379), theme ; f,a cur a quiktos 
sollicitat, variation. See Item, on 1. 550. 


381-387. 

I SF.QUERE VI A LI AM VENTIS PETE REC.NA PER UN1)AS 
SPERO EQUIIIEM MEOllS SI QUID PIA NUMINA POSSUNT 
SUPPLICIA HA11SURITM SCOPULIS ET NOMINE 1)11)0 
SAEPE VOCATURUM SEOUAR ATR1S KiNIltUS ABSENS 
ET QUUM I' RIG 1I)A MORS ANIMA SEUUXERIT ARTUS 
OMNIBUS UMBRA LOCIS ADERO DAllIS TMPROBE CORN AS 
AUDIAM ET II AEC MANES VENIET MI1II KAMA SUB 1MOS 


VAR. LEOT. [punct.] (vs. 381). 

Neither the Medicean as represented hy Foggini, nor Servins as represented 
by the Dresden codex, throws much light on the punctuation of this pas- 
sage; the former presenting us with itat.iam ventis pete • krona j\, 
the latter heading his gloss with i seqcebe italiam ventis, and 
quoting I SEttUEBE italiam ventis in his gloss on “ Tyrrhcnas i sterile 
acies,” 7. 426, and yet in the course of his present gloss remarking : 
« permiseenda sunt aliqna quae vetent latenter ; ut ventis pete reoxa 

PKB UN DAS.” 

ITALIAM VENTIS • pete III P. Manut. ; La Cerda; Hcyne ; Wagner (ed. 
Heyn. and Pracst .) ; Brunck ; Wakefield ; I.adew. ; Itibb. 

ITALIAM • VENTIS PETE III “ Sane multi italiam distinguunt,” Serv. 
Voss. 
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Ennodius, “ Yerba Didon.” (De la Bigne, 6. 289) has : “ Vade 
ulterius ; non morabor. Ilabet vindictam mei via qua deseror ; 
habebit pelagus in furore iudieium ; raueos tumentium procel- 
larum aostus exaudiam : vocabis inter perieula Didonis nomen 
quae et fuit portus, et praebuit ; aut certe, quod timeo ne dum 
vindicor me vivente moriaris; eventum expetitae navigations 
post usuram lueis agnoscam : vide sceleribus indebitam merce- 
dem; perire innocens ante cupio, quam merentem ” — a fair 
specimen of the kind of understanding there was of Yirgil 
during the middle agofe, up to the time of Julius Scaliger, a 
period embracing that most renowned of all Virgil’s commenta- 
tors, Serving. Ennodius was a scholar, such as scholars were in 
those days, a bishop and father of the church, yet he under- 
stands Dido not as comforting herself with the prospect of 
Aeneas’s perishing by shipwreck on his way to Italy, but as 
hoping she may be dead herself before such deserved calamity 
befalls him. Is it any wonder that Yirgil has been taken to 
be a conjuror and necromancer, and his fourth Eclogue a hymn 
in honour of the coming of Christ ? 

Ventis (vs. 381) certainly belongs to pete, not to sequere. 
First, because the expression piste regna per undas does not 
sufficiently express “ sail in search of kingdoms,” expresses 
rather “ search for kingdoms among the waters.” Secondly, 
because while on the one hand we have italiam sequor with- 
out any ventis at verse 361, and “ Italiam sequimur” without 
any rent is at 5. 629, ventis or vento pet ere is, on the 
other hand, a very usual form of expression with our author, as 
3. 563 : 

“ laevam euncta eohors remis vent mi ue petivit 

2. 25 : “ vento petiise Mycenas ; ” 2. 180 : “ vento petiere 
Mycenas.” Thirdly, because the reference which Dido plainly 
makes to Aeneas’s own words, italiam non svonte sequor, 
verse 361, is better made by the exactly repeated expression 
sequere italiam, than by sequere italiam modified by the 
addition of ventis. Fourthly, because on the general principle 
that the briefer expression is always the stronger, sequere 
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italiam is stronger than seqtjere italiam ventis, expresses as 
forcibly as it is possible for language to express the main gist 
of the thought, the particularities (viz., the how and the where) 
being, according to our author’s usual habit, reserved for a 
second sentence, subjoined in the latter, less important, part of 
the verse. And finally, because whereas we find the vague and 
imperfect expression pet ere lit! ora completed and made per- 
fect by an explanatory “ ventis,” Ovid, Met. 15. G5J : 

“ qiiique pr/f/itt Kpidatiria V^fura mittunt,” 

we find no such addition made by the same poet to his repeti- 
tion, in Dido’s epistle to Aeneas, of the Virgilian seouekk 
ITALIAM : 

“ coitus os, Aenoa, cum food ore solvere naves, 

cjuaeqne ubi sint. nescis, I tala ret/ a a sit] at” 

for the plain reason, no doubt, that neither was there any such 
addition in the Virgilian original, nor occasion either in ori- 
ginal or copy for any such addition.* 

Seuuerk italiam, theme ; ventis tkte ukgna per t ndas, 
variation. See Rem. on 1. 550. x 

Nomine dido sakpe vocaturum. — Not that he will call on 
Dido either expecting help, or, as Ceyx when drowning calls on 
Alcyone, affectionately, Ovid, Met . 11. oG-2 : 

. . . “ plurimu nantis in ore 

Ilalcyonc coniux. i llfxin mcminitqut* retort quo . 
illius ante oeulos ut agant sua corpora fluctus 
optat, ct exanimis manibiw tumulotur a at ids. 
duni natat, abscntcin, quoties shut hiseero fluctus, 
nominat Ilaleyonen ipsisque immurmurat midis,” 

but, despairing and full of remorse, and regarding Ins misfor- 

0 

•"secq however, as tending against the whole of this Bern**, Manillas, 5. 4* : 

.. ilia [Argo] quisquis crit terris orientc crcatiu, 
rector erit puppis, etavoqne immobilis hacrens 
mutabit pelago terras, wwArque set] net nr 
fortunam, totumquc v.olet tranare profundum 
classibus, atque alios menses, aliumque viclero ^ 
l-hasin, ct in cautes Tiphyn superarc trementem. 
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tunes as a merited retribution, that he will ejaculate her name, 
wish in vain that he had now the power to undo what he had 
done. Compare Apollon. Rhod. 4. 384 (Medea’s imprecation 
of Jason) : 

. . . flV7}CraiO $€ KCU VOT 1 €JJL€lO 

ffTpevyo(xevos Kaparoiar 


Aesch. Eumen. 553 (Chorus of Furies) : 

rov avnroApov 5e (papi rrap&aTav 

ay oura iroAAa TravToQvpr’ avev Siktis 

(Hiatus %vv jcpovw Ka$7)<T€iv 

Aat<pos, orav Aafiri tt ovos Opavopevas Kcpaias. 

KaAtt S’ oKovovras ou- 
Scp 6 v fi€ff a 5v<nraAet tc Siva. 

Senec. Med. 20 (Medea cursing Jason) : 

“ vivat ; per urbes orret ignotas egons, 
cxsul, pavens, invisus, inccrli laris ; 
me coniHfjem optet .** 

Sequar arsens. — The connexion of these words with the 
immediately preceding vocaturum is this : " you will often 
ejaculate the name of Dido, for the thought of Dido, the recol- 
lection of Dido, will haunt you. Dido though absent in person 
will in thought always be present to you. When you are ship- 
wrecked therefore, as I hope and expect you will be, you will 
ejaoulate my name, the thought of me being always uppermost 
in your mind.” Sequar, then, I will follow ; not, with La 
Cerda, in consequence of your call [“ Turn, cum me voces, se- 
quar te ego atris : ignibus”; and again “ Yocabisme, et tunc 
putabis errore mentis me tibi occurrere cum facibus,” La Cerda], 
•but the very opposite : you will call , because I will always be fol- 
lowing you , i. e., will always , though absent in person, be present to 
your thought, the identical sentiment, it will be observed, of 
Ovid’s weaker, frailer Dido, however fined down by the less 
severe, more gallant poet, so as hardly to be recognisable, Hcroid. 
7.65: 

“ finge age te rapido (nullum sit in omine pondus) 
turbine deprendi ; quid tibi mentis erit? 
protinus occurrent falsae periuria linguae, 
et Phrygia Dido fraude eoacta mori.” 
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Compare Ovid {ex Ponto, S. 10. U9), writing from Tomi to Ms 
friend Macer, at Rome : 

“ cs et ignoras ; et ades celcbcrrimus -absens ; 

inque Getas media visus ab urbe venis ; ” 

the key to the meaning of which words, if indeed any key ho 
needed, will he found in the immediately following linos : 

iC redde vicem : et, quonium regio felicior ista est, 
illic me nu mori peetoro semper habo . 1 9 

» 

Both in our text and in the 0 vidian passage the word “ absens” 
shows that not the actual person, but only the recollected per- 
son, the recollection of the person is spoken of, just as in Ovid, 
Met. Ilf, 726 (Iphis addressing Anaxarete) : 

“nee tibi Fama mei ventura est nnntia loti : 
ipso ego no dubitos, adero, prcrcmitojue ridebor , 
eorporc ut exanimi crudelia lumina paseas,” 

the word “ praesens ” added shows that not the mere recollec- 
tion of the person, but the actual person, or, the actual person 
being dead, the actual umbra of the person is meant. La 
Cerda, therefore, who was perfectly aware that it was absent 
Dido who was to persecute Aeneas (viz., the recollection of her 
as long as she was living, and her imagined, not her real, spectre 
when she was dead), should not have described the Dido who 
was to persecute Aeneas by the epithet “ praesens,” should not 
have added to his perfectly correct “ imaginaberis me ab- 
sentem ” his very incorrect “ ct te facibus ardentibus armata 
pmesensqxie persequar,” but should have added instead, “et te 
facibus armata persequar absens Dido’s meaning being, not 
that she would be present, but that she would be absent, and 
only imagined to be present. Had Dido, using the expression 
adero, meant the real presence, expressed by praesens, ahd 
not merely an imagined presenoe, she would not have said 

ATJDIAM, ET HAEC MANES VENIET M1HI FAMA SUB IMOS ; she 

would have said videbo, “I will see, and glut my eyes with 
the sight of your sufferings,” the very sentiments which we 
find in the so numerous imitations of the passage, ex. gr. Metast. 
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Achil. 3 . 3 (Deidamia to Aohille) : 

. . . “ ombra seguace, 

pre scute ovnnque sei 
vedro le mie vendetta.” 

There is not a very dissimilar use of absens, 9. 63 (of the wolf 
outside the sheepfold) : 

. . . “ ille asper et improbus ira 

saevit in abscnlcs ” 

[discharges his rage on the absent lamb, discharges his rage 
on them present only in his imagination]. 

Sequar. — Sequi is here used not in its strict sense, viz., 
that of following so as to be always behind, but in that looser 
sense in which follow is so often used in English, viz., in the 
sense of going along with, accompanying, going wherever the 
followed person goes ; Gr. a/ma z-irtaQai, as Soph. Ocd. Tyr . U71 : 

Seit/ai S* ap' eirovrat 
Ktj pcs a.va.’n\oua]roi. 

See Rem. on “ sequiturquo patrem non passibus aequis,” 2. 724. 
Sequar is modified by absens in the same way as adero is 
modified by umbra. Sequar, “I will follow you, and yet not /, 
for I shall be far away (absens), only the recollection of me;” 
adero, “ I will be present, and yet not I, only an image of me, 
my imagined umbra.” A similar recollection of absent Aeneas, 
even a similar haunting of the imagination by his image, is 
ascribed to Dido herself, verse 83 : “ ilium absens absentem 
auditque videtque.” The only difference is that in this case, thero 
being no remorse, there are no “ atris ignibus and, Aeneas not 
being dead, it is Aeneas himself who is imagined to be present, 
not his “ umbra.” 

Atris ignibus. — “ Alii furiarum facibus dicunt . _. . Alii 
sociorum facibus . . . Melius tamen est ut . . . accipiamus atris 
‘ignibus, rogalibus,” Servius. The first of these interpretations 
has been adopted by Heyne, the last by Jahn, Wagner at one 
time preferring the one, at another time the other. To each 
interpretation I object alike that it blends and confounds toge- 
ther two clauses which are as sharply distinguished from each 
other as any two clauses joined together by the conjunction et 
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can easily be, viz., the clause that the recollection of her will 
haunt Aeneas after he has parted from her (seuu ah atris iom- 
hus abskns ; see above), and tho clause that when she is dead 
her ghost will haunt him (cum frigi da mors anima seduxkrit 
ARTirs omnibus umbra i.ocis adi'.ro) . The two clauses being 
so separate, and the first clause concerning the living Dido 
alone, as Avholly as the second clause concerns only the dead 
Dido, atris IGNIBUS cannot be either the firebrands of tho 
furies (i. c., a firebrand borne in the hands of Dido who has be- 
come Aeneas’s fury), or the flames ‘of Dido’s funeral pile. 
What is it, then ? I reply : the fires of a guilty conscience ; the 
stings, as we say, of conscience ; as if Dido had said : “ the re- 
collection of me will prey upon you, will gnaw and consume 
you, will be fire in your bosom.” Compare Quinct. Dccfarn. 12. 
1-U: “Malae conscientiae /rtc/i«.s agitatus.” Horace, Epod. 5. 79 : 

“ priusque caelum side! inf onus mini, 
tollure porrecta super, 
quam non amoro sic moo flagres, uli 
bitumen atris ignibus” 

where the passion of love is allegorized by the smoky or gloomy 
fire of burning bitumen, just as in our text the passioh of re- 
morse is allegorized by similar smoky or gloomy fire, the only 
difference being that Horace’s subject, as less dignified, per- 
mitted, while Virgil’s more dignified subject forbade, the actual 
mention of the material origin of the fire by which the passion 
was typified. 

Et connects together the two different periods, viz., the pe- 
riod preceding and the period following Dido’s death, also the 
punishments attached to the two different periods respec- 
tively : u while I am still alive the thought of me will be fire 
in your bosom; when I am dead, you will think you see my 
ghost everywhere.” Compare Cic. pro Mtlon. (ed. Lamb.), p. 558*: 
“ Esse hanc [viz., gloriam] unam, quae brevitatem vitae poste- 
ritatis memoria- consolaretur ; quae efficeret, ut abnentes ades- 
semitSy mortui vivereinus , ” where there is the same division as 
in our text of the future into the immediate future and the 
more distant future, the immediate being that during which 
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we are still living, the more distant that which follows our 
decease; the former spoken of in the words “ absentes ades- 
semus ” (“while we are alive,’ we shall, although absent, be 
present everywhere, be in everybody’s mind and mouth”), cor- 
responding exactly to Virgil’s sequar atris ignibus absens, 
and the latter spoken of in the words, “ mortui viveremus ” 
(“ when we are dead we will be alive in everyone’s recollection 
and imagination ”), corresponding exactly to Virgil’s et, cum 

FR1GIDA MORS ANIMA SEDUXERIT ARTUS, OMNIBUS LOCIS ADERO. 

Dabis poenas embraces the entire punishment, that which 
Aeneas is to suffer while Dido is still alive and that which he 
is to suffer after her death. Dabis, improbe, poenas, is equiva- 
lent to : you will suffer the punishment your villainy deserves . 
Audi am, et haec manes veniet mihi fama sub imos expresses 
the pleasure which she will feel in Hades when the news ar- 
rives there of the tortures of remorso he is suffering. Preserv- 
ing the text as it now stands, the connexion of Dido’s thoughts 
is natural and clear : there is, first, the perfidious lovers pun- 
ishment as long as Dido lives, then the continuance and ag- 
gravation of that punishment after her death, and lastly the 
satisfaction it will afford her to hear of all in Hades. Change 
the order of the verses with Poerlkamp, so as to place 386 after 
384, and verse 385 after 386, and you make Dido an umbra 
before she is dead. Omit, with Ribbeck, either of the verses 
which seem to him tautologous, viz., either 386 or 387 (“ Mihi 
poeta non absolvisse videtur hunc locum : nam aut 386 aut 387 
abundat”), and you have in the former case no umbra of Dido 
at all ; in the latter, Dido left without even the poor satisfaction 
of hearing in Hades that a righteous retribution had overtaken 
her betrayer. Those commentators who agree with Heyne 
and Jahn in adopting Servius’s first interpretation of ignibus 
• atris, viz., that those words are equivalent to the torches of the 
furies, and that Dido’s meaning is that after her death she will 
become his persecuting fury (“ tanquam aliqua furia, perse- 
quens nocentem facesque intentans, abskns absentem Aeneam 
exoruciatura est,” Wagner, 1861), should have remembered, 
that, however great Aeneas’s ingratitude towards Dido, and 
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however morally base his desertion of her, still he was only 
indirectly the cause of her death, his crime might be considered 
as innocence itself in comparison with that of Orestes, and that 
although Virgil might be excused as a poet for likening (verse 
471) the rage of Dido to that of Orestes, it had been wholly 
inexcusable in him to represent Dido as herself likening herself 
to a fury, nay as threatening tot idem verbis to act the part of 
one. Such extravagance of conception were to be expected in 
Statius or Seneca, hardly in Virgil ; such extravagance of action 
in Medea, hardly in Dido. A poet usually so discreet and ju- 
dicious would not have been guilty of such an out-Heroding of 
Herod, and Virgil’s Dido — however indignant, however trans- 
ported with just passion, however she might, even in her last 
moments, have enjoyed a lover’s revenge (vs. 601 : 

“ hauriat liunc ooulis ignem crudelis ub alto 
JDardanus, et nostrao sct-um ferat omina mortis v ) — 

never could for one instant have thought of her spectre’s per- 
forming the part of Aeneas’s fury, and pursuing him witli 
snakes and firebrands. The atkis ionihus with which she 
threatens him are fires with which she will visit him asiong as 
she lives, the fires, viz., which he will feel consuming his heart 
as often as he thinks of her; at cum fricjida mors anima sk- 
OUXER1T ARTUS, and after her death it is not her real spectre, but 
(see below) her imagined figure will be present everywhere be- 
fore his eyes. It is not she who is to torment him or to take 
any trouble about him ; he is to be his own tormentor, and she 
below in Hades is to hear of it — 

DAMS, IMl'llODE, POKN’AS I 

Al'DIAM, ET H AEO MANES VEN1ET MIH1 PAM A SUB IMOS J 

not I will punish you, or my spectre will punish you, but you will 
suffer punishment, find I shall hear of it. Greater cure could net 
be taken to show that, living or dead, Dido was to have nothing 
to do with the retribution with which she threatened Aeneas i 
living she was to be absent (absens), dead she was to be in 
Hades and there to hear of his torments (audiam, et haec 
manes veniet MiHX eama si - b imos), the torments indicted 
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upon him by his own conscience. Compare Quinctil. Dec lam. 
12. 28 : “Meum sane conscientia urunt animum intus scele- 
rum faces ; et quoties facta reputavi, flagella mentis sonant ; 
ultrices video furias, et in quamcunque me partem converti, 
occurrunt umbrae nieorum : habitant nescio quae in pectore 
moo poenae.” 

Umbra (vs. 386). — Not the real umbra of Dido, for that 
had been Dido’s self who is represented as being at the time in 
Hades, and only hearing by report what was going on on 
earth, but the image ofr Dido, which Aeneas shall continually 
imagine he sees, so as continually to imagine that Dido’s ghost 
is present, while all the while nothing is present but an ima- 
gined figure. A good example of an unreal umbra or imago 
of this kind, a purely imaginary figure visible to no one else 
but the single person who imagined it, is the uSwXov of Argus 
which persecuted Io, Aesch. Prom . Vinci. 569 : 

XpHi Tts av jic ra\aivav ourrpos , 
eiScoAov Apyov yyjyevovs. a\ev w 5a, 

<f>ofiov/iai top ixvpiuTrov eicropuxTa fioxnav. 

o 5e nopeverai 5oA toy ojj.pL 

ov ov Se KarOavovcfa yaia Kevdei • 

aAA’ €ji e tt]V raXaivav e£ evepwv irepwp 

KvuaytTci. 

Another example of the same kind of eiSwXov or umbra is the 
figure which appeared to Brutus before the battle of Philippi, a 
figure which none of his attendants saw, and which, as his friend 
Cassius truly told him, was the mere fiction of his imagination, 
Plutarch, Brut . : “ H/ierepo? ouroc,” airci/, “ to B povre, Aoyoc> 
totj ov iravra Trarr^ofuv a\r)0wg ov§’ opt ofitv, aAA’ vy povfiav n 
Xptlfta kul cnraniXov moOy)(jlq.” Compare Quinctil. Declam. 12. 
28 , just quoted. Liv. 40 (of Philip, king of the Macedonians, 
who had killed his son Demetrius) : “ Animo aegrum magis 
fuisse quam corporo constat, curisque et vigiliis, cum identidem 
aperies et umbrae insontis interempti filii eum Diris ayitarent.” 
Senec. Controv. 8: “DU manes Popilii senis occisi et inultae 
patris umbrae , Cicero, te j persequuntur.” It is with a similar 
imagined image of Sesto (executed through her fault) that Vi- 
tellia threatens herself, Metast. Clemenza cli Tito , 3. 11 ; 
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. . . “ all ! mi vedrei 

semprc Susto d’ intonio;" 

with a similarly imagined image of Darius, murdered by his 
order, Artaxerxes threatens himself, Id. Artas. 1. 10: 

. . . “ del mio riinorso 

la voce ognor mi soncra nel core, 
vedro del genitorc, 
del germano vedro V ombre sdegnute 
i mici torbidi giomi, i sonni mici, 
fmiestar minaeciando 

► 

and with a similarly imagined image of Toanto who she pre- 
tends is dead, Issipile pretends she is haunted, Impilc , :2. !+ : 

. . . “ Yimm/o/ine funosta 

stMiipru mi sla sit gli ocelli ; in ogni loco 
*icguc la fuga mia ; mi eliiama ingrata; 
mi sgrida ; mi rinfaecia 
ehc vide per mia colpa il giorno estreiuo.” 

An exact parallel to this part of Dido’s imprecation of Aeneas 
will he found in the imprecation of Canidia and her sister 
witches hy the youthfid victim of them sorceries, Hor. Epod. 

89 : 

“ Diris again vos; tlira detest at io 
nulla expiatur victim,*!, 
quin ul)i perire iussus oxpiravero, 
nocturnus occurrani furor ; 
pctamque vultus umbra cur virf unguibus 
(quao vis dcoruni ost manium) ; 
cl inquictis assidens praccordiis 
pavoro somnos auferam,” 

where we have the similar division of the threat into what the 
threatener will do while still living, viz., that lie will detest and 
execrate thorn (Horace’s “Diris” and “ dira dotestaho” answer- 
ing to Virgil’s atris lOXiHUs), and what ho will do when dead, 
viz., haunt them witl« his ghost (Horace’s “ umbra” being 
shown by the explanatory “nocturnus furor,” and “inquietis 
assidens praecordiis,” and “quae vis deorum est manium, to 
be an imagined umbra, nightmare, or meybus, as unreal as 
Virgil’s, and perfectly answering to the imagined umbka, which 
in the shape of Dido was always to haunt Aeneas). 
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Et, cum frigida mors anima seduxerit artus. — To under- 
stand these words, with Servius, as an intimation of intended sui- 
cide (“ occidam me”), is not only contrary to the entire gist of the 
immediate context, both as shown in the preceding part of this 
comment and as plainly indicated by the distinguishing copula- 
tive (et), but to the entire narrative, which distinctly represents 
the thought of suicide as first occurring to Dido after she sees 
that not only has this her second expostulation with Aeneas 

failed of effect, but that embarkation is actually taking place : 

< 

QCOSVE DAKAS GEMITUS, Cl M LITTORA FERVE11E LATE 
FROSPICERES ARCE EX SC MM A, TOTUMQUE VIDERES 
MISClSRI ANTE UCCLOS T ANTIS CLAMORIBUS AEQUOll ? 

Then, and then only, does the thought of self-destruction occur 
to Dido (verse 415, moritura), and even then only with the re- 
serve that she will first make another attempt to move Aeneas 
from his determination (ne quid inexpertum relinquat). 
How natural it is that deeply wronged persons should threaten 
not only with vengeance as long as they live but with ven- 
geance after their death will appear at once to anyone who con- 
siders how instinctively the human mind carries all its thoughts, 
whether of pleasure or pain, whether of action or passion, into 
a world which it imagines for itself beyond the present, how 
instinctively it carries them thither, without allowing even so 
much as the slightest severance of their attachments and relations 
to the world they have left. How usual it is for deeply wronged 
persons so to threaten (viz., with a posthumous no less than a 
living revenge) is shown not only by Horace’s just quoted 

“ quin ubi perire iussus expiravero,” &c., 

the exact counterpart of the Yirgilian 

ET, CUM FRIGIDA MORS ANIMA SEDUXERIT ARTUS, &C\, 

and by the threatening of Hyllus by Hercules, Soph. Trachin. 
(Capper.) 1217 : ’ 

« . . u Be fitvo) eye), 

/ecu vcpOev wu ) apaios euraei fiapus, 

but by the execration of the Ovidian Ibis carried beyond the 
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life not merely of the execrator, but even of the execrated, 
verse 141 : 

• . . “ 1100 mors mihi fmiel ims, 

sacvii sed in manes manibus anna (kbit,” 

and verse 197 : 

‘‘ not*, mortis pocnas mors altera finiet liuius; 
bornque crit tantis ultima nulla malis.” 

Lastly, liow terrible this posthumous revenge was generally 
held to bo, how infinitely worse than* the worst revenge of a 
living person, is dedueible as a corollary from the superna- 
tural powers, whether for good or for ill, supposed to be acquired 
at the moment of death, supposed to bo conferred by the mere 
translation from the state of life to that of “ dii manes ” (Ho- 
race, ubi supra : “ quae vis deorum est maniurn ”). 

Fine, liowever, as this passage is, and it is one of our 
author’s finest, it is not without its faults. Sequa r immediately 
following v or ati -rum unavoidably suggests the connexion of 
following in consequence of the mil — a connexion than which 
nothing could have been farther (see above) from our author’s 
thoughts ; and loxiiius alius — no more, as I have showp, than 
the figurative fires of a guilty conscience — stands in so close re- 
lation to sequar as no less unavoidably to suggest, not indeed 
the “ faces ” with which Dido’s “ socii ” were, according to 
Servius’s second interpretation, to pursue Aeneas, nor yet the 
“ faces ” of Dido’s pyre, which were, according to Servius’s 
third interpretation, to follow with a bad omen the departure 
of Aeneas, but the “ faces ” with which Dido’s spectre was, ac- 
cording to Servius’s first interpretation, to pursue Aeneas. 
These falso suggestions, this I may almost say perplexing am- 
biguity, is, as I think, wholly owing to want of sufficient cir- 
cumspection on the part of the author, who, having expressed' 
the thought present in his mind, is content, and passes on with- 
out pa usin g to examine his expression in all its relations, and 
see that it may not suggest to the reader something different 
from, something perhaps having no rolation at all to, the matter 

in hand. A similar ambiguity arising from the same cause will 

10 

HENRY, AENEIDEA, VOL. II. 
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be found, 2. 361, the “ illins noetis ” of which verse necessarily 
suggests the “ nox ” of the preceding, although nothing can he 
farther from the mind of the poet, or more subversive of the 
entire sense, than any reference from the one word to the other : 
see Item, on “ illius noetis,” 2. 361. In like manner, “ Iliaci 
cineres,” 2. 431, meaning, as 1 have shown, Ilian dead , but 
capable also of meaning ashes of band Ilium , cannot fail to sug- 
gest the latter utterly false sense, and has been actually under- 
stood in such utterly false sense by the commentators, because 
the author, in his anxiety to w r rite finely rounded verses, with 
strikingly antithetic clauses, has not taken sufficient pains to 
determine and define for the reader the sense in which he uses 
the ambiguous expression — a neglect for which neither in this 
case nor in that other parallel case just adduced is there even 
so much as the excuse which may perhaps be put forward for 
the neglect in our text, viz., our authors own sympathetic pas- 
sion hurrying him on and making him unobservant of the am- 
biguity of his expression. 8ee Rem. on 2. 431. 

AuDIAM ET II A EC MANES YENIET MIHI KAMA SUB TMOS. 

Compare Find. 01. 8. 70 : 

KaraKpvirTei 8* ov kovls 
arvyyovav tectivav x a P lv * 

E pp.a 8c Ovyarpos aKovcrais Itfucov 
AyyeAias everroi kc v KaWi/xax^ Anr apov 
koct/ulou OKvfxir ta, ov a<pi Z eus ytvei 
coiratrci', 

where Boeckh : “ Iphion apud inferos fortunam filii comperit : 
igitur non a vulgari nuncius ministro affertur sed a dea in hune 
usum poetica libertate ficta, AyyzXtav dico Mercurii animarum 
deductoris et cleorum praeconis filiam.” 
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•STTSCIPIUNT — C’ERNAS 


VAR . LEGT. (vs. 39tf). 

ICEMOS I IW., A/ctf. II ;j*. Ill “ Erondentesque eeuunt, 110U qui 
evant, sed qui esse poterant, ut ‘ quos ego sum totiens iam dedignata 
maritos, 1 ” Serving (cod. Drcsd.) (where, inasmuch as “ non qui erant 
sed qui esse poterant” can only mean “non qui erant remi, sed qui esse 
remi poterant,” the conclusion is inevitable that Servius not only read 
remos, hut wholly ignored ramos) ; princ. ; Ven. 1470, 1471, 1472, 
1475, 1486; Mil. 1475, 1492; Bresc. ; P. Manut. ; D. Heins.; N. 
Heins. (1671); Philippe; Hcyne ; Brunek ; Wukef. ; Pott.; Wagu. 
(ed. Heyn., and Pnicst .) ; Voss (“ famos ist die erklarung del* noeh 
ungefertigten ruder ” ) ; Ilaupt ; Ribbeck. 

ramos II i!\. Ill La Cerda. 


SUSCIPIUNT FAMUiiAE, COLbAPSAQUE MEMBRA MARMOREO REFE- 
R1JMT THALAMO STRATISQU K REPONUNT (w. 391-2) .i-Oompare 
Xenoph. Cj/rop . C: Ek tovtov St] oi evvov^ol koi at Oeparraivai 
Xafiovaat avrtjv [Panthea] airriyov tig rrjv apfiapafiav, kcu Kara - 
icXivavTEg Kar£Ka\vipav rri (TKtivt]. 

Ceassem revisit (vs. 397). — re, again ; sciz. after his long 
neglect and absence. 

Tum vero teuciu incumbent (vs. 397). — Tum vero, then 
indeed , and , by implication, not till then . See Rernm. on 2. 105, 
228 ; 3. 47 ; 4. 499, 571 ; 5. 659. The reference is to the 
orders previously given (verse 282) to prepare for sailing, which 
orders the crews did not seriously set about executing until 
Aeneas himself made his appearance amongst them. Compare* 
9. 73: 

“ turn vero incumbunt. Urge! praegentia Turin.” 

Alfieri, misunderstanding the two words tum vero, represents 
Aeneas as finding the Trojans, when he arrives among them, 
already engaged in performing those acts which Virgil de- 

io *• 
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scribes them as performing only in consequence of his arrival 
among them : 

• • . “ un dio, 

clie severo lo inealza, c spinge, c siorza 
snoi pasai la, dove lc navi eccelse 
varando stanno gli operosi Tcucri. 
le spalmate rareno galleggianli, 
t> le nuove ali doi traseelti re mi, 
e, onor do’ bosclii, le novcllc antenne, 
presta ogni cosa Enea trova al far vela,’’ 

a translation very much in the rockless style of our own Dryclen. 
It must not he forgotten, however, in any comparison of Alfieri’s 
translation of the Aeneid with Dryden’s, that Alfieri’s, so far as 
it was revised by him (viz., as far as tlie 656tli lino of the third 
book), is very superior to the ahovo specimen, while Dryden’s 
translation is, from beginning to end, uniformly coarse and 
reckless, and, except in the story, has little more resemblance to 
the Aeneid than the Dacideis has to Paradise Lost. 

Frondentesque ferunt remos (vs. 399). — My daughter 
having pointed out to me the expression “ stringcre remos,” 
1. 506 (anotZvovaiv cot rg«, Horn. Od. G. 369), I no longer 
doubt that remos, and not, as I had previously supposed, 
ramos, is the true reading; fron dentes jiemos corresponding 
perfectly to remos non strict os. Compare the similarly 
extemporized cages for wild beasts, Claud. Cons. Stilich. 3. 32/+: 

. . . “ rudilms fagis texutitur ct omis 

Jeundentcs caveat*. ” 

Nor let Valerius Flaccus’s (8. 287) 

“ illi autcui uitorqucnt Irmtcis from! ent Urns midam” 

be adduced as affording support to the reading ramos. Vale- 
rius Flaccus’s “ truncis frondentibus ” are declared plainly 
enough by the adjoined words “ intorquent undam” to be 
spars used as oars or in place of oars, whereas there is nothing 
in our author’s context to show that ramos were anything but 
spars; In our author’s text remos is necessary in order to 
express the idea that what the Trojans brought with them out 
of the wood was intended to serve for oars. This meaning 
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is fully expressed by froxdkktes remos ; not expressed at all 

by FRONDKNTES RAMOS. 

Migrantes cernas (vs. 401). — In order to perceive tho 
perfect beauty and correctness of this simile the reader must • 
bear in mind that, as appears from tho use of the verb eer- 
ne re, to discern or distht/uislt from a distance />// moans of tho 
fiifjht (compare Venus pointing out to Aeneas the distant towers 
of Carthage, “ ubi nunc ingentia emm moenia," ite., 1. ; 

and Cie. k Acad , 2o : “ Ego Catuli Cumanam ox hoc loco 
regionem video, Pompeianum non <fnw ; nequo quidquam 
interiectum est, quod obstet; sed intendi longius acies non 
potest ”), and from the still more precise pkosi’icekes arce i;x 
summa (vs. 410), the view is supposed to be taken from a consi- 
derable distance. So seen from a considerable distance, the 
crowds of Trojans hurrying backwards and forwards, and 
carrying to the ships the various provisions and equipments 
necessary for their speedy departure and long voyage, could 
not be compared to any other natural object so correctly and 
beautifully as to a swarm of ants cim vopulant, &c. Compare 
8. Basil, in Ilcxaemeron. IIomiL 0. 0 (od. Gamier, 1830) : K i 

ttotc enro aiepioptiaQ fxeyaXr JC 7 T£$tOV 7To\u Tt K$l virriov, 

t)\tica fxzv (to i nov (5ou)v KCiTZfpavi} ret %tvyi] ; miXiKOi Srj ot 
aporrjpsc avrol / c< pm juvpfxijKiov riva voi tt apur\ov (/> avraatav . 


407 - 430 . 

CASTIGANTQUE — FERENTES 


VAR, LECT. [punch] (vs. 416). 

littore circum. uxdiq. I Med, (Fogg.). Ill Sorvius (cod. Dresd.) ; P. 
Manut. : La Cerda; D. Ileins.; N. Heins.; Oesner ; Brunck ; Voss. 

littore . CIRCUM uxdiq. HI Markl. (ad Stat. Site. ?. J); Wakef. ; 
Hcync ; Wagn. (ed. Heyn. and Praost ) ; Ladcw. ; Ribb. 
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Castigantque moras (vs. 407). — Not punish , but call to order , 
rebuke , loiterers . See Rem. on 5. 387 ; 6. 567 ; and compare 
Mart. 10. 104: 

. . . “iam tumidus vocat magister [navis sciz.] 
castigatque movers, et aura portum 
Jaxavit melior,” 

With vv. 408-411 : 

(ins TIBI TUNC, DIDO, CERNENTI TALIA SENSUB? 

QUOSVE DABAS GEMITUS, CUM LITTORA FERVEltE LATE 
PUOSPICERE9 »AItCE EX SUMMA, TOTUMQUE VIDERES 
MISCERI ANTE OCTLOS T ANTIS CLAMOR1BUS AEQUOR ? 

compare vv. 586-591 : 

“ regina g speculis ut priraum albcsccrc luoom 
vidit et acquatis elassom procedcre volis, 
littoraque et vacuos sc'nsit sine remigo portus, 
torque quaterque manu pectus percussa decorum, 
flaventesque abscissa comas, ‘Pro Iupiter! ibit. 
hie,’ ait, ‘ et nostris illuserit advena regnis? ’ ” 

Also Soph. Philoct. 276 (Philoctetes describing to Neoptolemus 
his distress at seeing the Grecian fleet sailing away after it had 
left him on the desolate island) : 

erv Stj, tckvov, voiav jjl olvoktt affiv Sonets, 
avrwu fieficoruy, xmvov (Trrjvai rore ; 
not* enSaKpurat ; tt of avoigca^ai kclko. ; 
opdovra pte v vavs , as ex wv ^vavffroKovv, 
va<ras fiefiaxTas, avtipa 5’ ovSev evronov, 
ovx o<rrts apneaeiev, ovS ’ orris vorov 
Kafxvovn (TuAAajSotTo. 

Ne QUID IXEXFERTUM FRUSTRA MORITURA RELINQUAT 

(vs. 415). — “ Servius ita aeeipit, ut fri t stra ex poetae iudicio 
sit : ut omnia experiatur, solLeexstra ! Scilicet turbabat ilia 
yox, cum quaereretur de verborum ordine. Alii iungunt frus- 
tra moritura, sc. si quidquam intentatum reliquisset. . . . 
Saltern melior locus rq> frustra in struotura exputari nequit,” 
Heyne. “ Brevitatem et poeticam dicendi rationem nota pro 
vulgari ne 9 si quid inexpertum relinquat , frustra moriatur. Verba 
a cogitatione Didus pendent,” Wunderlich. In Wunderlich's 
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words lies the whole secret of the constant mal-interpretation of 
Virgil — poetic brevity. He might have omitted brevity and 
said simply poetry ; for a man of a prosaic, matter-of-fact mind 
may clearly understand and perfectly explain Tacitus, but let, 
none but a poet ever hope to comprehend, much less success- 
fully expound, Virgil. He will never be able to see the wood 
for the number of trees. 

Ne QUID INEXPERTUM FRUSTRA MOKITURA RELINQUAT, i.C.f 

ne quid inexpertum relmquens , moriatur 'frustra ; for it is 
plain that her death would have been frustra (- thrown away , 
or to no purpose) if there was anything she could yet do which 
would have the effect of changing the determination of Aeneas. 
Compare Lucan, 7. 730 : 

. . . " viloa animas perituruqvr frustra 

ugwiua pcrmisit vitan ” 

[spared those whose lives were of so little importance that to 
take them would have served no purpose] ; Liv. 22. 22 : 
“ Abelux, vir prudens, baud frustra videbatur socios mutasso,” 
in both which places “ frustra ” is in vain, to no purpose, sine 
ratione, exactly as Lamartine, Hist, des Girondins, 44- 8 • 
“ Elle [Charlotte de Corday] etudia les choses, les hommes, les 
circonstances, pour que son courage ne fftt pas trompe, et qua 
son sang ne/ut pas min ” Ne quid inexpertum rbtjkquat is 
exactly the “ ne quid ultimae rationis omitteret of Ammian. 
29. 5. Our author has been forced, as so often elsewhere, by 
the necessity of his metre into a rather incorrect expression. 
The correot expression had been as above : ne quid inexper- 
tum relinqnens, frustra moriatur. 

Anna, vides toto properari uttore circum; unuique 
conveners (vv. 416-7). — I agree entirely with the Medicean, 
Servius, and the more ancient commentators. Compare o. 294: 

- ttmliqiw eowntunif Toum, mixtique Sunni."’ 

9. 720 : 

“ mnUqtte mivemtotf, qnoninni data copia pugnao. ’ 

2.799: 

“ ttHfJiqtx com'rnerr, animis opibusque par^ti. 
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GiriSy lf52 : 

“ aequoreac pestes, immania corpora ponti, 
rndique comeniunt .” 

*Cic. in Ven\ 3. 139 ; “ Testis est tot-a provincia, propterea quod 
undique ad emendas decumas solent eo eon venire” Ingenuity 
could hardly invent a greater awkwardness than to begin a new 
sentence with a hall* word at the end of a line. Undique, so 
emphatic first word in the sentence and first word in the line, 
loses all emphasis as soon as it becomes the tail of a word whose 
head closes the preceding line. Markland’s conjectures never 
show taste, and this is no exception. 

Puprmus KT LAETT NAUTAE IMPOSE ERE CORONAS (VS. 418). 
— The corona was placed, no doubt, on the l>jad of the 
tutela or guardian divinity of the vessel. Such crowning was 
only what was to be expected on leaving port as in the present 
case, and Ovid, Met . 15 . 000 ; Fast. 5- 335, in order to propi- 
tiate the god; and on entering port as in the first Georgia, 
304, in order to testify gratitude to the deity who had con- 
ducted the vessel safely through the dangers of the sea. 

HtINC EGO SI POTIJl TANTUM SPERARE DOLORKM, ET PERFERRE, 
soror, potero. — As if she had said : “ I expected and will be 
able to bear this great grief ; ” in other words, “ this is no more 
than I expected, and I will be able to bear it.” Si expresses 
not doubt but consequence : “ since I expected,” or “ inasmuch 
as I expected.” The sentiment has been variously expressed 
by various poets, as : 

“ nam praevisa minus laedcrc tela solent.” 

Dante, Farad . 17. 27 : 

“ chS gaetta previsa vien pi to lenta.” 

. Goethe, Tasso, 3. 2 : 

‘ * nur halb ist der verlust des schonsten gliicks, 
wenn wir auf den besitz nicht sicher zahltcn.” 

The reader has already had in the words " omnia tuta 
timens,” verse 298, an inkling that Dido had, from the very 
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first, a misgiving that her felicity with Aeneas was too great to 
be of long continuance. 

Et perfkrre potero.— Compare Schiller, Maria Stuart , 
1. 2 : “ ich kann auch das verschmerzen.” We may para- 
phrase iifnc kgo . . . potero thus: “Little as this trouble was 
to be expected, I nevertheless expected it ; hard as it is to bear, 

I will bear it to the end, and triumph over it.” In other 
words : “In the same way as I was able to expect this little to 
be expected trouble, I will, great as it is and intolerable as it 
seems, be able to bear it to the end and*triumph over it.” 

Perfkrre, bear to the end, bear thoroughly , completely , and 
perfectly . See Sen. Thyrst. 303 : 

Satelles. “ jam tempus illi [Thvesti] fecit aerumnas leves. 

Atrf/us. evras : malorum sonsns acovoftoit die. 

/f/'r est misonas /I'vvr, prrfeyre psf grarr” 

with which compare Mart. 9. 70 : 

“ nam vigilarc love cat, jt?m r igilare grave.” 

See also Sen. de Benef 3 . 37 : “ Aeneas tulit patrem per ignes, 
et (quid non pietas potest ?) per tulit, colendumque inter^ condi- 
tores Romani imperii posuit.” 

Non ego, &c., . . . aures ? (vv. 425-428).— Compare Silius’s 
very happy imitation, 6. 504 (ed. Ruperti) : 

“ non ego Amyclaeum ductorem in praelia misi, 
nee nostris tua sunt circumdata colla catenis ; 
cur usque ad Poenos miseram fugis ? ” 

Also Claudian, Rapt. Pros. 2. 225 : 

i( non ego, cum rapido saeviret Phlegra tumultu, 
signa deis adversa tuli ; non robore nostro 
Ossa pruinosum vexit glacialis Olympum. 
quod conata ncfas, aut cuius conscia noxae 
exul ad iramanes Erebi detrudor hiatus?” 

Horn. II. 21. 95 (Priam’s son Lycaon praying Achilles to 
spare his life) : 

fxri pe KTCIP, eirci ovx opoyatrrptos EKTOpos apt, 
os rot 6 raipop mapvfv evijfa re, Kparepov re. 
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Feuentes (vs. 430). — Carrying , bearing , impelling omcard . 
Compare 7. 594 : “ ferimurque procella ” [are now borne 
onward by the blast]. Lucan, 1. 393 : 

“ Caesar ut acceptura tam prono milite helium, 
fataque fare videt.” 


433-436. 

r 

TEMPUS INANE PETO REQUIEM SPATIUMQUE FURORI 
DUM MEA ME VICTAM DOCEAT FOHTUNA DOLERE 
EXTREMAM IIANC ORO VENIAM MISERERE SORORIS 
QUAM MIIII CUM DEDERIS CUMULATAM MORTE REMITTAM 

VAR. LEGT. 

dedeius cumulatam . . . remittam I “ In Mediceo, in Porcio, et antiquis 
aliis codd. remittam legit ur,” Pierius. II $f. III Princ. ; Yen. 
1472; K. Steph. ; Burm. ; Yoss ; Brunck; Wakefield; Jahn; Heyne; 
Wagner (ed. Heyn. & Praest .) ; Ladew. ; Haupt. 

dederis cumulata . . . remittam II If. Ill N. Heins. (all 4 eds. & ap. 
Burm.) 

DEDERIT CUMULATAM . . . REMITTAM I Pal. II ■&. Ill Ribbock. 
DEDERIT CUMULATA . . . REMITTAM I Med. II *a. 

d ed kris CUMULATAM . . . RELiNQUAM* II ff f HI Servius (cod. Dresd.) ; 
Ven. 1470, 1471, 1475; Milan, 1475, 1492 ; Mod. ; Brescia ; P. Manut. ; 
K. Steph. ; Paris, 1600 ; D. Heins. 

DEDERIS CUMULATUM . . . REMITTAM III Philippe. 

D$DEKIT CUMULATUM . . . REMITTAM III Pott., ex COluecturu. 


c * Ciampolo di Moo degli Ugharuggieri of Siena, who translated the Aoneid into 
prose about the year 1250, and whose still unprinted MS. is preserved in the public 
library of Siena, must have read relinquam, for he translates the verse thus : “ J1 
quale beneficio quando mi laveroi dato io cllassero accresciuto della morte (percio 
chio muccidero).” 

f The five remaining MSS. of the seventy -three are not quoted, their readings 
being manifest errors of the transcriber. 
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Tempus inane peto, requiem spatiumque furori.— The first 
part of the line is explained by the latter. The tempus inane 
Dido prays for is requiem spatiumque furori, time to rest 
from her passion, time to let her passion subside. Compare 
Senec. Ayam . 2. 129 : 

<£ proin quidquid est, da tempus av spatum fib l, 
quod ratio non quit, saepe sanavit mora.” 

Tacit. Annul. 2 . 82 : ‘‘Nee obstitit falsis Tiberius, donee tempore 
ac sjmtio vanescerent.” Metast. Achillas. 3 (Deidamia entreat- 
ing Achilles to defer liis departure) : 

. . . “ma giti eh’ io deggio 

restar senza di te, sia meno atroec, 
sia men suhito il colpo. Ahbia la mia 
vaeillanto virtii tempo a raccorre 
le forzo sue. Chiedo un sol giorno ; e poi 
vattene in pace,” 

a passage which, like so many of the best passages of the Ita- 
lian poets and especially of Metastasio and Tasso, is a mere 
appropriation from our author. See Rem. on “ hoc spatium 
tantumque morae,” 10. 400. x 

Dum mea me victam doceat fortuna dolere. — Compare 
Tacit. Annul . 13. kb •* “ Ac postquam spernebatur, noctem unam 
ad solatium poscit, qua delinitus, modum in postcrum adhiberet .” 
Quint. Curt. 4. 42 (Darius speaking) : “ Didici esse infelix.” 
Extrkmam iianc oro Veniam (miserere sororis), quam 

M1HI CUM DEDERIS CUMULATAM MORTE REMITTAM. — “ LOCUS in- 

tricatissimus, et ab omnibus vexatus variis coniecturis,” Bur- 
mann. “ Mihi quidem fateor nondum videri expeditum hune 
locum, ac vereor no in desperatis habendus sit,” Wagner. 
u Haeo nemo unquam intellexit, neque intelliget,” Peerlkamp. 
Time will perhaps be better spent in attempting a new solution 
of this famous Virgilian nodus than in showing the inadequacy 
of the solutions already proposed : “ for which favour I will, 
when dead, repay and more than repay you ; ” *. e. f “ my manes 
will be pii towards you, will be boni et propitii towards you. 
Morte, i. e., in morte, mortua, “ when I am dead, after my 
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death.” CJuam (ventam) remittam, “which favour I will 
return, repay.” Cumulatam, “ and more than repay ” (com- 
pare Cic. in Ven\ 5. G/+ : “ cum haee omnia, quae polliceor, 
* cumulate proximis tuis plana fecero ” [shall have more than 
made plain]. Tacit. Anna l . 2. 82 (of the report of the recovery 
of Germanicus) : “ Statim credita, statim vulgata sunt ; ut quis- 
que obvius, quamvis leviter audita, in alios, atque illi in plures 
cumulata gaudio transferunt ” [magnified (exaggerated) by 
joy]). Hanc vexiam “the favour which I have just begged 
of you,” viz., “that yda be the bearer to Aeneas of my last 
prayer to him.” No words can bo more proper and becom- 
ing and natural for one sister to use toward another : “ do 
this for me, and my spirit whon I die will be your guardian 
angel.” No payment for a favour could be more in confor- 
mity with the Roman ways of thinking. Compare Eel . 5. 65, 
where Menalcas prays to the dead Daphnis to be good and 
propitious to him : “ sis bonus, 0, felixque tuis ;” also Aon . 5. 
59, where Aeneas begs the favour of fair winds and a prospe- 
rous navigation from his dead parent, Anehises, i. e., from his 
dead parent's manes; also Aon . 12. GUO, Turnus’s prayer to 
the manes to be propitious to him : “ vos 0, mihi, manes, este 
boni.” 

Let us see if a confirmation of this interpretation is not 
afforded by Didos letter to Aeneas, Ovid, Heroid. 7. Eveiy 
one of the arguments put by Virgil into the mouth of Dido on 
this occasion is repeated by Ovid : 

NON EGO CUM DANAIS TROIANAM EXSCINDERE GENTEM 
AULIDE IURAYI, CLA8SBMVE AD P ERG AM A MI Si'; 

NEC P ATRIS ANCIIISAE CINEREM MANE8VE REVELLI 

has its parallel in 

“ non ego sum Phthias, magnisve oriunda Mycenis ; 
nec steterunt in te virque paterque meus.” 

EXPECTET FACILEMQUE FUGAM VENTOSQUE FERENTES : 

NON IAM CONIUGIUM ANTIQUUM QUOD PRODIDIT ORO, 

NEC PULCHBO UT LATIO CAREAT REGNUMQUB RELINQUAT. 

TEMPUS INANE PETO, REQUIEM SPATIUMQUE FURORI, 

GUM MBA ME YICTAM DOCEAT FORTUNA DOLERE 
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has its parallel in 

“ pro meritis etsiqua tibi pracbebimus ultra, 
pro ape coniugii tcmpora parva poto. 
duin fret a mitescunt et amor, dum tempore ot usu 
fortitcr edisco tristia posse pati,’’ 

and in 

“ si pudul uxoris, non uupta sed hospita dicar; 
dum tua sit Dido, quidlibct esse ferct.” 

These are the arguments addressed by Dido to Aeneas, in Virgil 
through the intervention of her sistea, in Ovid through the 
medium of a letter. In the two poets they are very nearly toi- 
idem verbis the same. But besides the arguments themselves, 
which are to operate on Aeneas, there is in Virgil the personal 
entreaty to her sister to be their bearer : 

I, KOllOR, ATUUt- lIOKTJiM KLTl’LKX A FI ARE SC I'JiHUlM 


KXTRKMAM HANC ORO VEXIAM (MISERERE SUKOKlS), 

I'll AM M111T CUM l> E 1) E1US C i: Ml : LATA M MOllTE IUSM1TT A M . 

These words, being addressed to lier sister, could of course have 
no place in a letter addressed to Aeneas, the exact parallelism 
ceases of necessity, and we seek in vain in Ovid for a reguest to 
Anna to confer this last favour on her despairing sister. But 
do we find nothing at all like it, nothin g*reminding us of it, 
nothing imitated from it, nothing supplying its place, mutatis 
mutandis ? All at once at the close of the letter, the writer, in- 
stead of, as usual at the close of letters, bidding farewell to tlic 
person to whom the letter is addressed, drops that person wholly, 
and not only that person, but her whole subject and theme 
(viz., that Aeneas should not leave her), and apostrophizes her 
sister in the remarkable and most imj>ressive words : 

“ Alina soror, soror Anna, meat* male conscia culpa**, • 

iam dabis in cine res ultima dona moots,” 

where we have the passionate miserere soror is of our text in 
the passionate " Anna soror, soror Anna;” the near approach- 
iug death which it is the object of the cum dkubris and 
moktk of out* text to foreshow, foreshown by the “ iam dabis iu 
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cineres,” and the last favour which Dido is to receive from her 
sister, extremam veniam, represented as closely as similar 
words can represent an object, similar but not precisely one 
r and the same, by “ ultima dona.” 

The thought, omitting the oumulatam and the morte, is 
the ordinary thought : “ I will not be ungrateful to you for the 
favour.” Compare “ Incerti Yotum ad Oceanum pro Pelici Navi- 
gatione, 1 ’ 25, apud Wernsdorf, Poet . Lat . Min. tom. 4, p. 317: 

. . “ quod cum promiseiis esse, 

rcddam quas potero plcno pro munere grates.” 

Oumui.atam REM jit am. — “1 will repay and more than re- 
pay.” Compare Cic. dc Republ. 1 . U7 : “ Quod si tenere ct 
consequi potuero, cumulate munus hoc . . . ut opinio mea fert, 
effecero,” a sentence between which and our author's 

QIJAM MIIII CUM UEDEllIS, CUMULATAM MORTE REMITTAM 

there is a striking resemblance both in protasis and apodosis. 


441-451. 

AC VELUT TUERI 


VAR. LECT. (vs. 443). 

a me HI Sorvius (cod. Dresd.); P. Manut. ; La Cerda ; D. Ileins.: 
X. Heins. (1670) ; Heyne ; Brtrnck; Wakef. 

altak I Mvd. (Fogg.) Ill Voss.; Wagner (ed. Heyn. and Pretest .) : 
Ladew. ; Kibb. 


Ac vei.ut . . . texdit (w. 441-446). — Compare AnthoL Pal 
(ed. Dubner) 9. 291 : 


ovrm Kat itpai Ztjvos Spvts ejuireSa pifats 
eirrcKrir, <f>u\\wv $’ ava ciV€/xoi. 
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Alpini boreal nunc hinc nunc fi, at i bus illinc (vs. 44 v 
— u Hint and illinc come in strangely after boreal, as if the 
north wind blew from different quarters : so we must either 
suppose that Virgil means N. E. and N. W., or set it down as * 
one of his many voluntary or involuntary inaccuracies, Boreas 
being to him the poetical expression for any violent or cold 
wind,” Conington. Even if the expression had been Harms, I 
should hardly object to one and the same Boreas blowing now 
on one side, now on the other, of a tree, especially in the Alps, 
where the direction of a wind may varf so considerably within 
a short space of time, the wind all the while retaining its spe- 
cific character. But the expression not being Harms, hut bo- 
real, I have no word to say against our author, the plural 
being, as I think, specially used in order to harmonize with 
nunc: hi xu, nunc illinc. To the correctness of the latter part 
of Mr. Conington’s observation I can, however, bear personal 
testimony, having myself repeatedly observed in Italy that 
winds are there distinguished less from actual observation of 
the quarter from which they blow than from the impressions 
made by their sensible qualities of dryness, dampness, coldness, 
warmth, &e. * 

Mens immota manet ; lacrymae vol venter in anes (vs. 
449). — I take part with Thiel and Voss against Siipfle and Coning- 
ton, in understanding lacrymae not of Dido and Anna, but of 
Aeneas, less because the leaves forced from the oak by the blasts 
of the winds (coxsternunt terram concusso stipite frondes) 
seemed to Bervius to point to the unavailing tears wrung from 
plus Aeneas by the importunate distress of his supplicants, 
than ip) because otherwise the words lacrymae volvuntuk 
in axes are a mere filling up of the line, the idea contained in 
them being already fully expressed in the preceding mens im- 
mota manet, and NLLLLS ille MOVETUR fletibus ; (b) because 
(see Rem. on vs. 30) the object, in the absence of an adjunct 
expressly referring it to the more remote person, seems gene- 
rally referable to the nearer ; and (c) because we find, on a pre- 
cisely similar occasion, the same expression applied to similar 
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unavailing tears of pity, 10. 464 : 

“ audiifc Alcides iuvencm, magnumque sub imo 
corde prcmit gcmitiun, lacrt/mwqvLe effudit inane#." 

Compare 6. 468, and Rem. Also Metast. La Clemenza di Tito , 
o. 10 (Servilia to Vitellia, who is weeping for the misfortune 
of Sesto, hut not assisting him) : 

“ s’altro chc lagrimc 
per lui non tenti, 
fcuito il tuo piangcrc 
non giovereL 
a questa inutile 
pieta chc senti, 
oh quanto b simile 
la crude! tii ! ” 

I do not pretend to say how far it is owing to any force of 
such arguments (published in my “ Twelve Years’ Voyage,” so 
long ago as 1852) that Wagner, who had in his ed. Ileyn. ex- 
pressed the point-blank contrary opinion (“oppon unfur ‘sibi pec- 
tus’ et mens, non mens et lackim ak ”), comes round in his Pracst. 
to tlie opinion of Thiel and Voss: “Laerimas fundit Aeneas 
ut causae Didonis nihil profuturas, ita tamen mitem ae miseri- 
cordem animum testificantes.” The question is still a moot one 
among commentators ; for although Ladewig in his second edi- 
tion is of the opinion common to me and Thiel and Voss, Co- 
uington, the last English Virgilian editor of note, adheres to 
the still generally received opinion that the tears are those of 
Dido and Anna. More respect would perhaps have been paid 
to the contrary opinion (viz., that the tears are those of Aeneas), 
had it been borne in mind that that opinion had its origin 
neither with me, nor with Voss, nor with Thiel, but was as old 
at least as Servius, who in his gloss on fkondes, verse 444, ob- 
serves: “Frondes sicut lacrimve Aeneae ” (cod. Dresd.) — a 
notice from which the attention of editors had wandered away, 
to the “ Quidam tamen ‘ lacrymas inaues ’ vel Aeneae vel Di- 
donis, vel Annae, vel hominum ” of the same, sometimes so in- 
structive, always so amusing, commentator. 
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Tum VEKO IX FELIX FATIS EXTERRITA 1)11)0 MORTEM ORAl 

(vv. 450-451). — The mere report of Aeneas's preparations for 
sailing had put her into a fury (vv. 298-300) ; the certainty that 
he would sail makes her pray for death: tom vero (/. c., when* 
she had in vain tried every means to dissuade him) mortem 
on at. See Remm. on 2. 105, 228 ; 3. 47 ; 4. 390, 571 ; 5. 695. 

Fatis exterjuta. — So Valerius Flaeeus (8. 1), of her proto- 
type : 

k * -it trepidam in thalamis ot bun ana fata parent ew 
Colchida circa omnos politer furiaeque minacq uc 
patris habenl .” 

Tavdet cakli convex a tueri (vs. 451). — As we would sa y : 
fife, the light of day, is a trouble to her . 


461-465. 

MULTAQUE PRAKTKREA VATIJM 1*R A KI) IOTA PIOR1IM 
TERRIBILI MONIT13 1IORR1F1CANT 

x 

VAX. IBVT. 

piorum I Med. ; “ Ex antiquis excmplaribus plum riORUM,” Pierius. 
Aft. Ill Princ. ; N. Heins. (1671, 1676, 1704) ; Burra. ; Hcyn. ; 
Forb. ; Haupt; Wagn. {Led. Virg. and Pretest.) ; Ilibb. 

prioruh (at full) I Vat., Pal. Qtt> Mil Serv. (“fkiorum legitur et 
piorum ”); Priseian [Gramm. 7. 77) ; Hosid. Geta, Medea, Anthof. 
Lat. (ed. Meyer), 235, vv. 89 and 111 ; Ven. 1470, 1471, 1172, 1475, 
1486 ; Mil. 1475, 1492 ; Bresc. ; P. Manut. ; Mod. ; Paris, 1600 ; 
Fabricius ; D. Heins. ; R. Stepli. ; II. Steph. ; La Cerda ; Philippe ; 
Brunck; Wakefield; Pott. ; Jahn ; I)orph. 

i 

prioruh (thus contracted, PORUM) II # 


« Xhat the PORUM of these MSS. signifies, not as might at first sight appear, 
piorum, but PRIORUM, is placed beyond doubt by the constant use not only in these 

i t 

but in othet MSS. of tho same class of POE and TMUS for prior and primm, as 

HBNBY, AENEIOEA, VOL. II. 60 
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Priorum, not piorum, first, on account of the much greater 
weight of MS. authority. Secondly, because piorum, meaning, 
as it always does, gentle , sympathizing, tender-hearted (see Bern, 
r on 1. 14), had been as inappropriate an epithet as could well 
be chosen for prophets who horrified Dido with terrific admoni- 
tions (terribiij mokitu iiorrikicant). Thirdly, because pre- 
sent predictions (praedicta vati m piorum) are now too late, 
matters having come already to the final dcnoument , and the 
curtain being already drawn up for the last scene. The only 
praedicta which can mow be introduced properly and with 
effect are old, remembered predictions, praedicta priorum. 
Fourthly, because present predictions, had they been still 
seasonable, could not have been thus summarily despatched 
in a single clause in the middle of a long category of omens. 
The reader’s curiosity, excited by the mention of new, present 
predictions, would have immediately inquired what those pre- 
dictions were, and would not have been satisfied without being 
told at least some particulars concerning them. Fifthly, old 
predictions, praedicta priorum, are precisely those which come 
in at the close of a drama, and, added to present omens (on this 
occasion to the turning of wine into blood, the preternatural 
voices and the calling by name, by a deceased spouse in the 
darkness and silence of the night, the hooting of the owl, and 
the frightful dreams), harrow the soul and raise the horror to 
the utmost (terribiui monitu horrificant). Accordingly, 
our author in his very first Eclogue : 

“ wipe malum hoc nobis, si mens non laeva fuisset, 
do carlo tactas mernini praedicere quercus,” 

where we have the very praedicta of our text ; and our author s 


well as by the general use of the abbreviation t in these and similar MSS. to sig- 
nify the two letters R and I. In the present case it is only surprising that the 

i 

contraction POltUM, so closely resembling nonuM, has not been taken for piobum 
by a greater number of the later copyists and earlier editors. There is a similar 
confusion of piorum and priorum in Manil. 2. 883, where the true reading priorum 
has been adopted by Jacob. 
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master, Oil. 0. 507 (Polyphemus to Ulysses) : 

w voirot, 7 ) fxa\a 5 fj.c tt aha i (p at a $€<r<pa&' Mat'd. 

Also Soph. Trach. 1166 (Hercules to Hyllus) : 

<t>ayu 5’ eyu tovtokti <TVfjL&aivovr nra 
(xavrtta Kaiva ) rots irahai ^vvi\yopa. 

Stat. Site. 2 . 2. 60: 

“ ora due uni, et mf.mn sapientmnque ova priorum." 

Id. Thch. 5. 6 If 5 : 

" nee dum etiam responsa dcum, monttiminn vciusli 
exciderant, voxque ex adytis accepta profundis.” 

Quint. Curt. 3. (J: u Vetera quoque omnia, ut fere fit, sollicitudo 
vevocaverat.” Claud. Bell . Get . 228 : 

. . . “ tune ttnui xujna priori*, 

<;t si quod fortassc rjuies negloxcrit omen 
addit eura no vis.” 

Iscan. 3. 99 : 

. . . “ aegras cum Taiithus in a tires, ^ 

prison* futvrnm mo nit us serit, et quod ab ipsis 
oxtorsil genitor adytis Euphorbias, index 
in medium pandit proles : ‘ Lapsura sub arm is 
Bcrgama, si l’lirvgias Jlelenc oonsecndal in urbes. 1 
liis iam facta tides ducibus, vulgique tumultus 
floctitnr: 0 quanto priscis nova mollius urgent ! 
plus superi constant 1’antlio memorante futura, 
quam diccntc Hcleno.” 

Lucan, 4. tifil : 

“ Ciuio lactatus, tanquam fortima locoruiu 
bella gerat* scrvetque durum sibi fata prior ton, 

indulsit custris/’ &c. 

To the argument of Wagner against priorum and in favour of 
piorcm {Led. Vb-g. 3U0), “ Qui utitur auribus lectione Yirgilii 
imbutis, statim sentiet intolerable esse illud ter sine vi aut certa 
rations repetitum in verboriim pnncipiis pr : pbaeterea prae- 
nicTA priorum, cauinum quid, non Virgilianum sonans,” 1 

•30 * 
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reply that the repetition of the growling letter is neither “ sine 
vi” nor “sine cert a rationed but, on the contrary, produces and 
is intended to produce sympathetic horror in the mind of the 
, auditor, in proof of which thesis I need only observe that the 
repetition does not cease with the words in question, but is con- 
tinued, and with the most evident intention, into the next verse : 
terribih Mon ITT i horrificant. To Pierius’s objection : “ Si 
praedicta in se priiis habere consideremus, superabundare quo- 
dammodo priorum iudicabimus,” the answer is no less obvious, 
viz., that the apparent repetition, whether intentional and for 
the purpose of emphasis, or whether accidental and the offspring 
of negligence, has abundant authority in the practice of other 
writers as well as of Virgil himself, ex. rjr ., “ rursusque resur- 
gens,” vs. 531, where see Rem. 


471-473. 

ALT AGAMEMNONIUS SCEN1S AGITATUS ORESTES 
ARM AT AM FACIBUS MATREM ET SERPENTIBUS ATR1S 
QUTJM FUGIT ULTRICESQUE SEDENT IN LIMINE DIRAE 


VAR. LECT. 

scienis, or scenis I Vat. f Pal., Mvd. 1158 (1854) ; “ In antiquis ali- 
quot codd. f units legitur. Ego credidurim fumis ox paraphrasi 
desumptum, et scenis indo legitima lectione expuncta, adulterinam 
suppositam,” Picrius. Ill It. Steph. ; P. Manut. ; I). Heins. ; N. 
Heins. (1670, 1671, 1704); Haupt ; Wagn. (1861); Ribb. 

HOENis 111 Markland (ex. coni .) ; Wakefield. 

saevis III Hildebrandt (Jahn, Jahrb. ( 26. 175), ex coni . ; Ludewig. 


Scbnis is the true reading, and the proposed amendments, furiis 
and poenis, both false ; first, because of the strong parallelism 
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between scenis agitatus and TijXticXtiro^, the epithet applied by 
Homer to Orestes in a similar context (Od. 1. 30 ) : 

rov !’ Ayajuc/O'oi'iJjjt tijA.kA utos turav' Opicmjs. 

Secondly, because having myself personally examined no less 
than sixty MSS. respecting the passage, I have found in every 
one either scenis or scaenis, and no trace of any other reading. 
Thirdly, because not only has the corresponding expression, 
“ tragico illo Oreste ” been used by Cicero (in Pison. 20), but 
the identical expression, “ scenis agitavit,” by Ausonius in his 
seventy-first epigram : 

“ quoni toga facundi scenis agitavit Afrani.” 

Fourthly, because the introduction of the Eumenides into the 
line would not only jar with the mention of the same person- 
ages only two lines previously, but entirely spoil the fine close 
and winding up of the whole passage in ultricesque sedent 
IN LIMINE DIRAE. 

Scenis, in the scenes, i.e., on the stage (“ qualiter a Oraeeis 
in seena inducitur,” Servius). The correctness of this, the com- 
monly received interpretation, and the consequent incorrectness 
of that which in my “ Twelve Years’ Voyage ” I adopted from 
Lersch, viz., visions, imaginations of the mind , is shown not only 
by Cicero’s “ tragico illo Oreste ” and Ausonius’s “ scenis agi- 
tavit, ” above quoted, but, still more plainly, by the following 
passage of Pacatus, which, no less than Metastasio’s 

. . . ** e vuoi ch* io rniri 

questa vera tragedia, 
spettatrice indolente e senza pena, 
come i casi d’ Oreste infinta seena?' 

may be regarded as affording at least a very exact if not an in- 
tentional paraphrase of the expression in our text : “ Pirithoi 
fidem praedicit et decantatum omnibus scenis Phocaei iuvenis 
laudat officium” (Pacat. Paneg . Tlieod. Aug.). Ariosto, too, uses 
the identical word in a similar comparison of one of his charac- 
ters to a mythical personage acted on the stage, Orl. Fur . 1. 52 
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(of Angelica) : . 

“ e fuor di quel cespuglio oscuro o cieeo 
fa di se bella cd improvvisa mostra ; 
come di selva, o fuor d’ ombroso speco 
P .Diana in seem, o Citerea si mostra.” 

See Rem. on 1. 596. 

Agitatus, not our agitated , however well such epithet might 
suit Orestes, but played , acted \ performed. Compare 12. 396 : 

“ scire potestates horbanun usumquo medendi 
maluit, et mut*? agitate inglorius art-os” 

[ to play, perform, or, as we say, “practise” the art of heating'}; 
and Sil. 14. 9 : 

“ sic poscit sparsis Mayors agitatus in oris” 

[Mars (i.e., war) y not, surely, agitated mentally , but put into 
motion]. 

For a reference to theatrical representations similar to that 
contained in the words scenis agitatus, see Ovid, Fast. //. 326: 

mira, sod et scena tcstificata loquar,” 

and Sir Walter Scott, prelude to Macduff's Cross (of the pedestal 
of the cross) : 

. . . ‘ { none shall pass, 

now or in after days, beside that stone, 
lmt: ho shall have strange visions — thoughts and words 
that shako or rouse or thrill the human heart 
shall rush upon his memory when he hears 
the spirit-stirring naino of this rude symbol ; — 
oblivious ages, at that, simplo spoil, 
shall render back their terrors with their woes, 
alas ! and with their crimes : — and tho proud phantoms 
shall move with stop familiar to his eye, 
and accents which once heard, the car forgots not, 
though ne’er again to list them. Siddons, thine, 
c thou matchless Siddons, thrill upon our ear ; 

and on our eye thy lofty brother’s form 
rises as Scotland’s monarch.” 

To the opinion that the reference of the epic poet should be to 
the historical or mythical personage itself, not to its representa- 
tion on the hoards, and that therefore in the passage before us 
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either Virgil has descended from the dignity of the epic, or 
wrote poenis not scenis, or if he wrote scenis that word must 
be interpreted as it has been interpreted by Lersoh, it is, I think, 
a sufficient answer, that dramatic representations have been re- » 
cognized by Cicero as a fit and proper source from whence even 
in philosophical disputations to draw examples of the punish- 
ment inflicted by heaven on the impious, Be Legibus , 2. 16 : 

“ Poena vero violatae religionis iustam reeusationem non habet. 
Quid ego hie sceleratomm utar exemplis, quorum sunt plenae 
tragoecliac ? Quae ante oculos sunt, ea p&tius attingantur.” The 
reference which is proper in philosophic disputations, and which 
would have been used by Cicero himself in his Be Legibm , had 
lie not had examples nearer at hand, viz., in his own personal 
experience, how infinitely more proper a fortiori in the epic, the 
very cousin-german of the drama ! Nay, is it not to this very 
scenis agitatus orestes Cicero alludes in this very passage ? 
or of whom are the “ tragoediao ” fuller ? 

TJltricesque sedent in limine dirae. — The threshold in 
the houses of the ancients being always elevated, not only above 
the level of the ground outside, but above the level of the floor 
inside (witness the custom of lifting the bride over it), afforded 
a convenient seat for those who for whatever reason waited out- 
side, without entering the house. Accordingly Ulysses and his 
companions are said by Homer (Od. 10. 62) to have sat on the 
threshold of the palace of Aeolus outside, beside the door-posts : 

c\dovrcs 5’es 8wjua, irapa trradfiounv ctt* ov8ov 

and Penelope afflioted with grief is described as refusing a chair, 
and seating herself on the threshold of her thalamus , Od. !+. 7 lb 
(of Penelope) : 

a xos a/x<pex^V Ovjxo<f>0opov, ov8’ ap «r’ tr\t\ 9 

8upp<a €<pc(€<rOcu, lroMtou Kara, oikov tovrov' 

aAA* ap 1 €ir ovSov ife ‘iroXvKp.rfTOV BdKap.oio. 

But it is not always, nay, it is very seldom, the expression tir 
ovSov or in limine is to bo understood so literally. On the 
contrary, as limen means generally not the threshold, but the 
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door , or the neighbourhood of the door , so in limine means not 
on the threshold ', but near or about the door . In our text, there- 
fore, the Dirae are represented not as sitting actually on the 
threshold, but as seated outside the door, viz., in the vestibule, 
watching all ingress and egress. This is the proper seat of the 
Dirae both in Hades, and during their visits to this world. 
Compare 6. 279 : 

. . . “ mortiferumque ad verso in limine bellum, 

ferreiquo Eumenidum thalami.” 

Ibid. 555 : 


“ Tisiphoneque sedens, palla succincta cruenta, 
wstibulum exsomnis servat noctesquo diesque.” 

Ibid. 574 : 

. . . “comis, custodia qualis 

vestibule sedcat P facies quae limim servet P” 


Also 7. 341 : 


* exin Corgoneis Allecto infecta venenis 
principio Latium, ct Laurontis tecta tyranri 
cclsa petit, tacitumque obsedit Hmen Amatae.” 

Ovid, Met. k- U53 : 

“ carceris ante fores clausas adamante sedebant, 
deque suis atros pectebant crinibus angues. 
quam simul agnorunt inter oaliginis umbras, 
surrexere deao : sedes scelerata vocatur.” 

Seneca, Here. Oct. 606 : 

“ tenet auratum liman Eiinnys, 
ct cum magnae patuere fores, 
intrant fraudes, cautique doli, 
forrumquo latens,” 

Ovid, in his story of Ino and Athamas, describes Tisiphone as 
occupying the threshold of their dwelling so as to prevent all 
escape of her doomed victims, Met 4- 485 : 

“ limine constiterat 

monstris exterrita coniux ; 

• territus est Athamas ; tectoque exire parabant : 
obstitit infelix, aditumque obsedit, Erinnys.” 
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See Remm. on 6. 563 and 574. In modern languages there is 
a similar primary as well as a similar secondary use of the ex- 
pression in limine; as, j primary, Enfield: 


“ why sits Content upon a cottage sill 
at eventide ? ” 


Sir W. Scott, Doom of Devorgoil, 2. 1 : 

11 ay, ay, your beggar was the faded spectre 
of poverty, that sits upon the threshold 
of these our ruined walls » 

secondary , Metast. La Strada della Gloria : 


“ ma sappi pria, che ’1 Senno, ed il Valore 
della soglia feliee in guardia siede. 1 

Sedent. — To be understood literally, as placed beyond doubt 
by Ovid’s 

“ mrrexm deao : sodes scelerata vocatur,” 

quoted above. In ancient times, as at present, there were seats 
in the vestibules of great houses for the convenience no less of 
persons guarding the house than of persons waiting either tq 
be admitted, or to salute the inmates coming out of the house. 
Hence the expression sedent. On such seats in the vestibule 
of Apollo’s temple these very Dirae are represented as sitting 
asleep, having fallen asleep worn out with the fatigue of their 
pursuit of Orestes, Aesch. Eumen. £6 : 

vpocrdtv $€ ravdpoi rov5e Cavpaffros A o\os 
tvBtt ywaucvv tv Opovoiffiv yptvos, 

the very picture, with the exception of the sleeping, repeated 
by Virgil in our text. In the portico which serves as vestibule 
to the Pope’s palace in the Vatioan ar6 numerous benches on 
whioh his guards, in their particoloured uniform, with their arms * 
stacked near them, may be seen sitting or lounging all day and 
all night long. 
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ERGO UBI CONCEPIT FURIAS EVICTA DOLORE 
i )ECRE VITQTJ E MORI TEMPUS SECUM IPSA MODUMQUE 
EXIOIT ET MAESTAM BICTIS AGGIIESSA SOROREM, 
CONSILIUM VULTU TEGIT AC SPEM FRONTE SERENAT 
INVEN1 GERMANA VIAM GRATARE SORORI 
QUAE MIIU REDDAJ' EUM YEL EO ME SOLVAT AMANTEM 
OCEAN I FINEM 1UXTA SOLE>IQUE CADENTEM 
ULTIMUS AETHIOPUM LOCUS EST UBI MAXIMUS ATLAS 
AXEM HUMERO TORQUET STELLIS ARDENTIBUS APTUM 
HINC MIHl MASSYLAE GENTIS MONSTRATA SACERDOS 
HESPERIDUM TEMPI, I CUSTOS EPULASQUE DRACONI 
QUAE IIA BAT ET SACROS SERVABAT IN ARBORE RAMOS 
SPARGENS HUMIDA MELLA SOPORIFERUMQUE PAPAVER 


Decrevit, irrevocably dete)' mined, as by a decree of a court of 
justice, the emphasis being on this word, not on mori. Contrast 
“ mortem or at/’ verse 451, where the emphasis is on “ mortem ” 
not on “ orat.” See Rem. on 2. 247. 

Consilium vultij tegit, theme ; spem fronte serenat, 
variation. 

Oceani fiNem. — “ The extreme limit set by the ocean, which 
is regarded, as in Homer, as surrounding the world,” Coning- 
ton. 

TJltimus aethiopum locus est. — “ The meaning seems to 
be, not there is the extreme point of Aethiopia, but there is Aethio- 
pia , the extreme point of the earthy \ Conington. To be sure, and 
not seems only, but certainly is. Compare Ovid, Met. I+. 631 : 

. . . “ ultima tellus 

rege sub hoc [Atlante], et pontus crat, qui solis anhelis 
aequora subdit cquis, ct fessos excipit axes.’* 

SU. 3. 282 : 

“ quin et Massyli fulgeutia signa tulere, 

Hesperidum veniens lucis domm ultima terra*” 
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Apxum (vs. 482), rigged. Compare Ennius, ap. Cic. de Qffic. 3 : 

“ o Ados alma, apto pcnnis, ot iusiurandum Iovis.” 

Hinc mihi massylae gentis monstrata sacerdos. — Sen M 
Alciphron, JEp. 2* 16 (rAuicspa MevavSpc*)): K at yap t^tv Tira 

vzaxTTi yvvaiKa airo typvyiac tjKOvaav tv paXa rovrtov tpirttpov, 
ya<TTQOfiavTEVt<T0ai Sttvrj v r>; tiov <ttt apriov Siaraati WKTtop teat 
tx\ rt*)v Oewv §ti%£if Kai ov Set Xtyovarj i rurrevtiv, a \\ 9 tSeiv, tor 
< pact . 

Hinc mihi . . . pap aver. — The order of thought is : sacer- 

DOS, CUSTOS TEMPLl QUAE DA BAT EPULAS DRACONI (viz., SPARGENS, 

vel spargendo, humida met, la soporiferumque papaykr) atquo 
ita (viz., dando epulas, mella et papaver, draconi) servabat 

ItAMOS. 

Servabat. — A translation of the c<xw£e of Euripides, Medea, 

m : 

dpaKovra 0’, os irayxpva'ov ap<f>eirwv $epas y 
(ftrfipats Tro\\nr\oKOis avTrvos (jov, 

fcreivatr' 

Compare Lucret. 5. 33 : 

tk aurcaque Ilesperidum servans fulgentia raala. v 

Spargens. — Spargens (draconi).— Compare Petronius, p. 
275 : “ CJuidquid enim a nobis acceperat de coena latranti [cani, 
sciz.] sparseraf” Sidon. Apoll. in Pancgyrico Mqjorkmi , verse 
176 (of Hippomenes) : 

“ donee ad anfractum metae ianiiamque relictus, 
coneita ter sparso fregit vestigia pomo.’ ' 

And our author himself, 3. 605 (where see Rem.) : 

“ spargitc me in ductus vastoque immergite ponto.” 

And so precisely in our text, spargens, throwing to , flinging to, 
the dragon . 

Humida mella soporiferumque papaver. — Explanatory of 
epulas. Mel and papaver constituted the “epulae,” daintier 
(compare “rimatur epulis,” 6. 599) to which the priestess treated 
the dragon, as if Virgil had said: spargebat draconi epulas met- 
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Us et papavem. Compare Yal. Flacc. 1. 61 : 

... “ multifidas regis quern filia linguas 

vibrantem ex aditis cantu dapibus que vocabat, 

* et dabat hestemo liventia mclla veneno 

where “ dapibus” is explained by “mella” and “ veneno,” just 
as in our text epulas is explained by mella and pap aver. 
The serpent being fond of these epulae, these dapes (see Yal. 
Flacc., above ; also 8. 96 : 

. . . “ hianti 

media dabam, et nostris nutiibam fida venenn”), 

became fond of the person from whose hand he received them ; 
and this, fondness conspiring, as in the case of Medea’s serpent, 
with the specific operation of the drugs or venena which en- 
tered into the composition of the dapes — rendered him suffi- 
ciently docile and amenable (compare Ennodius, Car in. 1. 2: 

“ me lie tuo serpens gutturis anna premet ’ ’ ) 

to be employed (in the manner of a watchdog) for the protection 
of the fruit. 

Soporiferiim. — The general ornamental predicate of papa- 
ver. Compare Georg . 1 . 78, where the much stronger epithet 
“ Lethaeo perfusa somno ” is applied to the poppy, without at 
all indicating that the poppy exercised its narcotio property on 
the particular occasion. Ovid, Trist. 5. 2. 23 : 

“ littora quot conchas, quot amoena rosaria ilores, 
quotvo sopor if er urn grana papaver habet,” 

where, again this very epithet is merely a descriptive epithet. 
Compare also the application of “ ferventes ” to “ rotas,” Aen. 
11. 195, where, as in our text, the predicate (“ferventes”) is 
generally descriptive, and entirely without reference to the par- 
ticular circumstances. 

The honey and poppy are given to the dragon as a sweet of 
which it was fond, and for the sake of which it stayed beside, 
and was amenable to, the priestess ; and so, by the terror which 
it produced in strangers served as a watch-dog for the protection 
of the tree. Honey mixed with poppy (the so-called eocetum) 
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was the sweetest sweet and greatest delicacy known before the 
invention of sugar. See Plaut. Pocn. 1. g. 112 : 

“ Ao. Obsccro hercle, ut mulsa loquitur! Mi. Nihil nisi laterculos, 
sesaraum, papaveremque, triticum et f rictus muses.” j 

Petron. (ed. Hadr.) : p. 5, “ Omnia dicta factaque quasi papa cere 
et sesamo sparsa;” and p.'lOl : “ Glires melle et papavere spar- 
sos.” Ovid, Fasti, A. 151 : 

“ noc pigeat niveo tritum cum lacte papaocr 

suinere, ct expresses me l hi li^quftta fa vis.” 

Hor. ad Pisan. 37 A : 

i% ut gratas inter mensas symphonia discord, 

cl erassum unguentum, et Sardo cum me lie papaocr 
offendunt.” 

The part of the poppy used was not the bitter and narcotic cap- 
sule, but the seed, which is not only not bitter or narcotic, but 
sweet, esculent, and nutritive. See Plin. N. H. 10. S (ed. Sillig): 
“ Papaveris sativi tria genera. (Jandidum [our papavkr somni* 
f krum], cuius semen tostum in secunda mensa cum melle apud 
antiquos dabatur. Hoc et panis rustici crustae inspergitur, 
adfuso ovo inhaerens ubi inferiorem crustam apium githque 
eereali sapore condiunt.” And so Festus : u Cocetum genus 
edulii ex melle et pap ace re factum ; ” and Athenaeus, Deipnos. 
3. 75: UaKwviSutv S’ aprwv pvnpovevti AXicpav tv toj irtvrt - 
KaiBtKara) ovrejg 9 “ KXtvai ptv tnra, Ken roaai rpairtaSai paKto- 
viSwv aprwv tmaTttyoiGai X ivti) re , ataapio re, ktjv ireXi\vaig 
ireStaoi” £where Casaubon : “jacncumSae panes papavere sparsos 
fuisse ipsum nomen arguit. Inter condimentarias herbas papa - 
cer et sesam um non postremiun locum tenebant. Multa de vario 
esu papaveris Galenus lib. 7 de Facult . SimpL Medic. J Also, 
quoted by Athenaeus, Deipnos. 1. 13 : 

... OrjKeiaP \a&o>p 
yoyyuto&a, raurrjp trtpep fts \tirra <r<poZpa, 
rrju oifnp avrrjs rys aQvijs pipovptvos* 
arofriras, c\cuop eirix**Sf 
Sous povariKvs, /a 7 )Kwpos tiwrao’as apo) 

KOKKOVS /JLC\CUP7I5 TOP (tplBpOP 8<w5eXO| 
irept tijv 2 fcvBiau «\v(rc ttjp tmBvfAtw. 
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Even at the present day a confection made of honey and poppy- 
seed is in use in various parts of the continent of Europe. I 
find among my memoranda the following notice on the subject, 
dated Botzen, October, 1860 : — Honey and ground poppy-seeds 
are mixed together so as to form a paste of the thickness of jam. 
A dessert-spoonful of this conserve is wrapped round with a dough 
made of wheaten flour, butter, eggs, and milk. Thus little dump- 
lings or patties are made, each about the size of a joint of the 
thumb. These are baked, not in the oven, but in a pan with 
melted butter, and are eaten on feast days as a delicacy. They 
are called in the Pusterthal nig den ; about Klobenstein and in 
the Eisackthal they are called niohn-kropfen , and meujen (dialect, 
for mohn) - kropfen . We had a dish of them at Botzen, and found 
them very sweet. We were told there that they are not used 
in Botzen. They were made especially for us at our request, 
and the cook was capable of making them, being herself from 
the mountains. The cook informed us also that about Kloben- 
stein and in the Eisackthal a thick polenta is made of buck- wheat, 
which polenta is sliced and baked in the pan with butter and 
poppy seeds and honey. I have since been informed that a 
similar use of ground poppy seeds and honey prevails in some 
parts of Poland. 

The commentators and lexicographers, ignorant of the physi- 
cal fact so familiar to every apothecary’s apprentice, confound 
the soporiferous poisonous capsule or poppy head (not used at 
all on this occasion) with the harmless and sweet esculent, the 
poppy seeds, contained in the capsule or head, and alone used 
on this occasion. Even Damm, in his admirable dictionary, has 
fallen into this error : “ Myjicwv,” he says, “ est Qvtov ov to amp* 
fia c ig vrrvov evoSoi.” Nay, Virgil himself, who could not but 
have been well aware of the distinction — for what Roman could 
have been ignorant of it ? (see Pliny above) — by the inconside- 
rate addition, if I may be allowed the profanity, of the word 
soporiferUjM to the pap aver (poppy-seeds), which were given 
as delicate food to the dragon, has sanctioned the error, and, if I 
may so say, thrown the shield of the god’s infallibility over the 
ignorance of his votaries. 
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It was no unusual thing for large serpents (dracones) to 
be kept as pets by persons of distinguished rank. Compare 
Philostrat. Storie derjli Eroi : “ Dice [Protesilao j pure di uu 
mansueto dragonc, lungo cinque cubiti, cho insieme ad Aiace 
[Oileo] bevea, e presso gli stava, e gli era guida ne viaggi, e a 
guisa di cane gli andava dietro.” Cic. Biviii. 2 : “ Turn secun- 
dum quietem visus ei dicitur draco is, quern mater Olympias 
n lebat” Our text is nothing more than a description of the 
manner in which the Massy lian priestess “alebat,” and employed 
for the protection of the sacred tree, h<y dragon. A similar pet, 
similarly fed with dainties, was the dragon of Medea, Yal. 
Flacc. 8. 62 : 

“ mcquo [Mcclcam] pavons contra solam videt, ac voeat ultro, 
ecu solct, et blanda post-it me pabula lingua/’ 

Nor are ancient pictorial representations wanting of this “ ale- 
hat,” this feeding of the dragon of the Hesperides ; see Peter- 
sen’s article entitled “ Erode riportante i pomi delle Esperidi,” 
in vol. 31 of the “ Annali dell’ Istituto di Corrispondenza 
Archeologica di Roma : ” “ Essa semhra congiunta con quella 
piii antica sopra alcune stoviglie di stile pin recente prosso 
Gerhard [Archemoros, t. 2; Kocniyl. Atlas, 1. 1) ove nel comparti- 
mento superiore Erode si presente ad Atlanta chiedendogli uu 
consiglio, mentre nella parte di sotto lc Esperidi eircondano 
l’albero, pasco lan do il serpent e, oppure occupate in sollazzi.” 
Millin {Vases Antiques, yd. 1, pi. 3) gives a drawing of the 
Hesperides and their tree, from a vase found in the ruins of 
Paestum. The Hesperides are five in number, each designated 
by her name in epigraph, viz., KAAY'PQ, EPMH2A, AN0EIA, 
AIQHS ( al . A112riIS), NHAISA. The dragon twined round 
the tree is fed by Calypso out of a patera into which she has 
poured liquid out of an urn. Hercules holds in his hand aji 
apple which he has received from Ermesa, who is represented as 
pulling another from the tree* Overhead in the sky are the 
busts of HAPA and A0NAKI2, with their respective epigraphs, 
as well as of Pan and Mercury. There is a copy of Millin’s 
plate in Pozzoli {Dizioiu della Favota, tav. 50). 
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The commentators, understanding the merely ornamental 
predicate soporiverum as indicative of the narcotic action of the 
poppy on the dragon, have supposed our author to be engaged 
in the description of the charming, enchanting, and putting to 
sleep of the dragon, and naively observe : “ Incongrue videtur 
positum, ut soporifera species pervigili detur draconi 99 (Servius) 
— an observation repeated by most of Servius’s successors, and in 
which one of them, Schrader, so entirely agrees as to pronounce 
verse 486 spurious ; while Jahn, in order to preserve both the 
verse and the consistency of the priestess, represents the priestess 
as sprinkling the narcotic not on the dragon; but on the road, 
that it may narcotise trespassers, and so wholly strips the dragon 
of its function of watch, regularly cashiers and dismisses it. It 
will be observed, in further confirmation of the above interpreta- 
tion, that on none of the occasions on which our author produces 
sleep by means of drugs is the papaver mentioned; see Aen. 
S. 85U ; 6. U20. 

According to Philostratus, Icon . 11. 17, it is because serpents 
love gold that a serpent is so often represented guarding golden 
treasure, ex. gr the golden fleece, the apples of the Hesperides. 
Query, is it not the other way, serpents’ love for gold an infer- 
ence from serpents being so often represented as the guardians 
of golden treasure P 

Spargens humida melia soporiferumque tapaver. — C om- 
pare 12. 418 : 

. . . ‘ 4 spargitque salubria 

ambrosiae succos, ct odoriferam pahaceam.” 
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490-508. 


MUGIRE FUTURl 


VAR . LECT . (vs. 498). 

iuvat III Serv. (ed. Lion; omitted in cod. Dread.); Wagn. (ed. Heyn. and 
Pretest.)- Voss; Ladcw. ; Ribb. 

» 

iubet III P. Manut. ; La Cerda; 1). Heins.; N. Heins. (1070); l[ey lie ; 
Brunck; Wukef. 


Yideius (vs. 490). — You shall see, yourself; you shall have ocular 
demonstration of her power . Compare the concluding words of 
the citation from the letter of Glyoera to Menander, Hem. on 
verse 483. 

Dulck caput (vs. 493), Gr. 0 <Aor K apa . 

Arm a viri, &c., . . . saceruos (vv. 495-498). — Compare 
Ovid, Rem. Amor. 7 17 : 

A 

‘ ‘ seripla cave rclcgas blandac servata puellae ; 
constantcs animos seripta releeta movent, 
omnia pone feros (pones in vitus) in ignes, 
et die : * ardoris sit rogus isle rnei ! * 

Virg. Eel. S. 73 : 

“ terna tibi hacc primum triplici diversa colorc 
licia circumdo, torque liaee altaria circum 
' effigiem dneo.” 

Ibid. 91 : 

u has olim exavias mihi perfidus ille reliquit, 
pignora eara sui ; quae nunc ego limine in ipfco, 
terra , tibi mamlo .” 

Arma viri tiialamo quae fixa reliquit (vs. 495).— Query, 
hung up in her chamber as the knight’s homage to the fair lady ? 
Ignatius Loyola was wounded in the foot at the siege of Pam- 
peluna by the French in 1521, he being at that time an officer 

HENltY, AENEIDEA, VOL.. II. 
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in tho Spanish service, Engesser, Darstellung der llauptreligio- 
ncn , p. 950 (Konstanz, 1857) : “ Je langsamer sein fuss heilte, 
urn so melir selmte sicli sein feuriger geist nach kriegsthaten. 
'Er las die legenden dor heiligen, die verfolgungen der ersten 
Christen, die seltsamen bussiibungen und kasteiungen der mon- 
ehe und einsiedler. In lehhafter und erhitzter fantasie vermeinte 
or 6 die liimnielskdnigin Maria sei ihm leibhaft erschienen.’ 
Jezt erwahlte er sie zur dame seines herzens, und schwur feier- 
lichest ‘ er wollo ihr bis in den tod auf erden ritterlieh dienen.' 
Nach erfolgter genesung, jedoch mit einem krummen fusse, 
zog er zu einem wundertkatig gehaltenen Muttergottesbilde 
im kloster Montserrat. Yor jenem bilde king er anddchtig seine 
waffen auf, und that, nach ritterlichem gebrauche, die voile nacht 
seine watfenwache.” A similar narrative is contained in the 
Biographic Universelfo , Art. “Loyola.” 

Impius (vs. 490), unfeeling. See Rem. on 1. 14. Its position 
at the beginning of the verse, and at the close of the clause to 
which it belongs, renders it emphatic ; see Rem. on 2. 247. 

Nec tantos mente furores conoipit (vs. 501). — Mens 
being the seat of the intellect, mente concipere is to conceive , 
imagine to oneself form a conception of exactly as, pectus being 
the seat of the emotions (as Georg. 1. J+20 : 

“ vert untur species animorum, et peclora motes 
nunc alios, alios dum uuliila vent us agolmt, 
convipinnt ”), 

pectore concipere is to feel within oneself he sensible of (see 
11. 90(8: “si tantum pectore robur eoncipis ”) ; and exactly an, 
the car being the seat of hearing, aure concipere is/o hear ' 
compare Sen. Phoen. 22!+ (Oedipus, of himself) : 

. . . “ ego ullo.s aure concipio sonos, 

* per quos parentis nomcn, aut nati audiam”). 

Nec tantos mente furores con ex pit, therefore: does not con- 
ceive to herself does not imagine to herself has no notion of or as 
we very commonly say, never dreams of so great fury ; exactly as 
11. 368 (quoted above) : “si tantum pectore robur eoncipis” [if 
you feel such resolution, if you are conscious within yourself of 
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such strength of mind]. Compare Ovid, Met. L 17 a : 

“ liinirat cxtcmplo laotus post talia uiatris 
dicta suae Phaetliou, et conrijUf aethera waife" 

[forms a conception to himself of the ether, />., imagines to 
himself what a fine drive he will have in the skyj. Legraud 
D’Aussy, Fabliaux (“Du Jongleur qui alia en Enter ”) : “ Ne 
eonecrant rien a un malheur si constant, il soupconna onfin de la 
tricherie dans son adversaire.” The proposal of Jortin to read 
ooncipere is not for a moment to be entertained, if it were only 
on account of the necessity it involves (a necessity not perceived 
by the proposer) of changing aut into nee, and nko into nut, 
quod impost ih He, and would never have been made had the pro- 
poser been aware that the expression ooncipere monte furo- 
res, although used by Ovid in the sense of rapere m elite 
furores, or become furious (Ovid, Met. 2. 6&0, of Ocyrrhoe : 

“ ergo ubi vaticinos aoncepit itimfe furores, 
incaluitquc dco (ptcm^clausum pcctore babebat”), 

is at least equally capable of expressing picture fury to onc^ff 
imagine fury. 

Aut GKAVIORA TIMET QUAM MORTE SlCUAEl (VS. 502). — 
“Quam quae in morte siciiaei timuerat,” liibbeck. No, cer- 
tainly not ; for who knows what Anna had feared at that time, 
or whether she had feared at all ? All we know is that Dido got 
over her grief for Sichaeus, did not at the death of Sichaeus 
kill herself in despair, and accordingly this is our author’s mean- 
ing in the text : “ does not fear that anything worse will happen 
now than happened at the death of Sichaeus;” “does not doubt 
but Dido will get over her grief for A-eneas, as she had got over 
her grief for Sichaeus;” and so Servius, who, obscure and un- 
intelligible as he is in the previous part of his gloss, is explicit 
enough in the latter: “quae morte siciiaei vel fecit vel passa 
est Dido ; ” and so also Wagner (1861) : “ w\m quae acoide- 
rant morte sichaei.” 

Charles James Eox, in a letter to Wakefield (Russell s Mem . 
of Fox, vol. 4, p. 426) says : “ I think the coarsest thing in the 
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whole hook (not, indeed, in point of indecency, but in want of 
sentiment) is verse 502. She thought she would take it as she did 
the last time is surely vulgar and gross to the last degree.’’ 
Virgil coarse ! Virgil deficient in sentiment ! Very good, very 
refined, indeed, Mr. Fox ; but you had no objection — who of 
your nation ever had ?■ — to a woman’s *being in love twice, 
marrying twice, and having children who were half-brothers, 
and half-sisters. It was to you, as it was and is to all your and 
my compatriots, and universal Christendom, a matter of course 
that a woman should cohabit with two, throe, four, or any num- 
ber of men, one after another, provided each successive husband 
waited for the decease or divorce of the previous, somewhat in 
the same way as a new tenant waits for the removal of the pre- 
vious occupier before he enters into possession of the farm. Your 
objection was not to the thing itself, to the two loves, to the 
woman’s passing out of the arms of the one man into those of 
the other; your objection was to all comparison between the 
two griefs, and you left it to the Hindoo, to the Roman, to this 
very Virgil whom you accuse of want of sentiment, and to his 
barbarian Dido, to look upon the thing itself, the second love, 
with horror, and as only by a narrow step, and scarcely even by 
a narrow step, removed from adultery. See 4. 24 : 

“ seel raihi vel lellus optem prius ima dehiscat, 
vcl l\iter omiiipotcna^adigat me fulminc ad umbras, 
pallcntcs umbras Erobi noctcmquc prof undam, 
ante, Pudor, quam to violo, aut tua iura resolvo. 
ille mcos, primus qui me sibi iunxit, amorcs 
abstulit; ille liabeat sec um scrvetque sepulchre. ” 

4. 552 : 

“ non servata tides cineri promissa Sicliaco.” 

< * 

At REGINA, PYRA PEXETRAU IN SEDE SUB AURAS ERECTA, 
INGENTI TAEDIS ATQUE IL1CE SECTA (w. 504, 505). — I adopt 
Wakefield’s punctuation (erecta, ingenti) as affording by far 
the most elegant structure and most poetical sense, and add to 
the examples which he has adduced in support of it the precise 
parallel from our author himself, Aen. 6. 21U : 
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■ • • “pingiiom tiicdis, ot whore sect a 
engmtem , struxorc pyram ; ” 

and Seneca’s ( Oedip . 530) : 

“ cst procul ill) lirljo lucu*, iUelbitn uiger J 

and Silius Italicus’s (13. 2771 : 

“ awlibna in mediis, eoumrgens U lee mu ft a, 
oxtniitur rogus."’ 

SeeBemm. on 1. 297 ; 5. 2, 387. This view is approved of by 
Conington. 

Taedis atquk hack sect a (vs. 505). — 7. e., sect a tncdu rf 
ilick, or tarda el ji.kt: sect is — skctv belonging in the sense to 
taedis no less than to hack. Taedis atquk ii.ick skita billets, 
(T^iSaKeg, of pine wood and ilex. Compare / liblia Sacra, J leges, 
3. (1), 18.33 : Kdi e/aXiat to oA OKitvTio/ut * cat nriO)]K(v ttri Tag a\i- 
Saica c- Taedis signifies the particular kind of tree, viz., pine, 
which, containing much turpentine, is very inflammable; the 
same kind of tree, viz., of which ships were built, as Juvenal, 
12. 57 : 

“ i nunc et vent is an imam connnitto, dolnto A 

confisua ligno, digitis a m or to remotus 
([ualuor, aut soplem, si sit latissima fttetfa .' 9 

Intknditque locum sehtis (vs. 506). — “ We have already 
in 2. 237 had intendere used of the operation of binding. 
Virgil has here taken a further license, inverting the expres- 
sion so as to put the bandage into the instrumental ablative, the 
thing bound into the accusative,” Conington. The notion of 
intendere is not binding, but stretching or straining. The 
“ serta” are stretched over the place from point to point (in 
other words, the place is hung, not bound, with “serta”), and 
so at 2. 237, where see note. Neither is “ intendere brachia 
tergo,” 5. 403, to bind the arrm with the cent ns. It is to straw 
or stretch out the {inns haring the rest us on them , to hold the arms 
intent , i.e., stretched out , or strained forward at full length as a 
boxer strains them forward. Compare Ovid, Met. 0. 5!+ (of 
Araehne and Pallas stretching out, straining their webs, laying 
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them at full length, and at the same time tight) : 

“ ot gracili geminas wtauhint stanrinc tel as,” 

where however “stamine” and “telas” are spoken of a thing 
and its part, hot as locum and sertis, “ vincula ” and “collo,” 
“ hraehia ” and “ tergo,” of two distinct and different things. 
Also Juvenal, 8. 149 : “ sed sidera testes intendnnt oculos ” 
[strain, stretch their eyes, look on intently]. Yirg. Aon. 7: 
“ infentiqno ora tenebant.” 

ILvui) ignara euturx (vs. 508). — Not knowing nothing of 
what was about to happen , i.e., well knowing what she was going to 
do, exactly as 5. 618: “baud ignara nocendi” [not knowing 
nothing about doing harm, i.e., well accustomed to do harm]. 
See Rem. on 5. 018. 


510-521. 

TERCENTUM — PRECATUR 


Tercextum tonat ore deos (vs. 510). — “Non tercentum deos, 
sed tonat tercentum [both Daniel and Lion’s edit., tonat ter- 
tio centum] numina Heoates ; unde et Hecate dicta est, ckcitov, 
id est, centum potentates habeas” Servius (cod. Dresd.) “ Trecenta 
diversoriim deorum nomina invocat, . . . plures deos ad terrorem 
nominal,” La Cerda. “ Ter centum, divisa, ut sit ter tonat 
centum deos,” Ileyne, Yoss, Wagner (ed. Heyn.), Forbiger, 
Lade wig ; Heyne, Wagner, and Forbiger, citing in support of 
their opinion Sil. 1.91: 

. . . “ online centum 

stant arac cacliquc deia Ercboquo potonti. 
hie, crine ofFuso, atque llcnnacae numina divae 
atque Acheronta vomt Stygia cum veste sacerdos,” 
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a passage which, as I think, makes not for, hut against it, inas- 
much as tho circumstance that Silius’s expression is not ter rant, 
hut simply “ vooat,” shows that Silius connected the ter of our 
text not with tonat hut with cextum, and that the meaning' of 
Silius’s “ centum” is precisely the same as of Virgil’s tkrcf.x' 
tum , /.<?., a (/rent man//, a multitude. 

Terckxtum duos . — As wo would say in English : hundred* 
of gods ; gods by the hundred. Compare Geary. 7. .7.7 ; 

“ ter centum nivoi tondent duinota iuvoiici *’ 

i 

[not three Hundred steers, but a great multitude of steers, steers 
by the hundred]. Aen . X. 775 ; 

. . . “ sacrabat 

maxima ter centum totam dolubra per inborn* ’ 

|" not three hundred temples, but a great number of temples, 
temples hy the hundred]. Ibid. 10. 18 2: “ ter centum adiiei- 
unt.” Ibid . 7. 275: “ stabant ter centum, nil idi in praesepibus 
altis.” Hor. Od. 3. !/. 79 : 


. . . “amatorom 1r canine 

Pirithoum cohibent catenae. ’* k 

Hesiod, Throe/. 712 : 

oi 8’ ap ei n irpa)Toi<rt p.axv l/ Spifi^iav tyapar, 

Korroy T6, Bp tape w a re, Vvyrjs r aaros icoXep.oio, 
oi pa r p ii) no O' i a a rrerpas onfZapwv an o x* l P MP 
nepeirou enao'auTepas, Kara 5’ eoiaa oav fieXeecrtri 
Ttryjvas. 

Horace, Sat. 5. 12 : “ treemtm inseris : ohe, iam satis ost.” And 
especially Ovid, Met. lhU : 

. . . “ nam iam mibi eaocula septofh 

acta vides: aupercst, numcros ut pulvoris aotjiicm, 
try emt 'nm messes, ter ernttnn must a vidcro, 

where u ter centum ’ ’ (explained by “ numeros pulveris , is etpii- 
valent to innumerable. In our text, therefore, tek cln li m oeos 
is innumerable god*, viz., the innumerable gods invoked by Medea, 
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Ovid, Met. 7. 1QG : 

“ quacquo magas, Tollus, pollontibus instruis herbis ; 
auraeque, ct vonti, montesque, amnesque, lacusque, 

9 ~ clique omnes nemorum, dique omnes noctis, adeste.” 

The expression still subsists in the Italian in the selfsame sense, 
as Goldoni, La Scozzese , 1. 5 : “ Oh ! questa poi e la solita inter- 
rogozione. Da ehe lo conosco, mi l’avra chiesto trecento volte.” 

Ad i.rx am (vs. 513). — “Non ad noctem, sed ad lunae obser- 
vationem,” Servius. The observation was little called for, the 
use of luna for nox being sufficiently rare, and £he practice 
of incantation by moonlight sufficiently notorious. We had 
been more obliged by information whether Virgil did not by ad 
lina m mean more than simply what the words in their strict 
construction express; whether Virgil’s ad lunam was not to bo 
taken kut and as meaning by the tight of the full moon . 

That it is so to btf taken is the more probable, first, because taken 
in its stricter sense the expression affords no definite picture, 
leaves us wholly at a loss to guess what sort of moonlight we 
are called upon to imagine, whether the bright light of the full 
or only the dim light of the waning or crescent moon (compare 
Hor. Sat. •?. 8. 31 : 

post hoc me docuit melimela rubcrc minorem 
ad lunam dolecta *’), 

and secondly, because it is by the “ pernox luna” (/.<?., by the 
full moon, the moon being pernox only when at the full) 
Medea gathers the rime, Ovid, Met. 7. 268 : 

“ addit et exceptas luna pentode pruiims,” 

with which compare Ibid. 180 (also of Medea) : 

. . . “ postquam plenissima fulsit, 

ar *<>Ud a terras spectavit imagine htna ,** * 

when the moon was exactly at the full. For ad lunam itself 
compare Juvenal, 10. 21 : 

“ ct motae ad Inn am trepidabis arundinis umbram.” 
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“ at dens obscoena nimium quoque parte paratus, 
omnibus ad Itmae lamina risus orat.” 

Let the reader, who from the scientific emineneo of the 
nineteenth century looks down with a smile of self-satisfaction 
mingled with pity on the childish magical ceremonies of three 
thousand years ago, compare Cams, Lcbenmagm'tismm (Leipzig, 
1857), p. 122 : “Das gewohnlichsto verfaliren ist, das man irgond- 
einen, selbst der verwesung unterworfenen korper, ein stuck 
fleisch, ein stuck apfel odor zwiebel, einen holzsyran oder sonst 
etwas, benutzt, mit diesen korpern den auswuchs im lichte dos 
ahnehmenden mondes bestreicht, oder den span ebenso mit et- 
was blut aus den kranken gebilden triinkt, und sic nun durch 
vergraben oder ins wasser werfen der verwesung iibergibt. Da- 
bei wird dann noch empfohlen, dergleichen nur allein und olino zu 
sprechen vorzunehmen, und oftwerden wol sonst noch abergliiu- 
bischo ceremonien beigefiigt. Oftmals babe ich, halb im scherz 
solche curen, namentlicli gegen hartniickige warzen der hiinde, 
selbst angerathen, und diese auswuchse, naehdem sie iitzmitteln 
und dergleichen lange widerstanden hatten, allerdings kurz 
darauf allmiilig schwinden und sich giinzlich verlieren gesehen ; 
aber gleich hier ist dann ein fall, wo es vielleicht fur imraer un- 
moglich bleiben wird zu unterscheiden, ob diese einwirkung in 
wahrheit durch einfluss des mondwechsels allein bestimnit war, 
oder ob dabei nicht unbewussterweise im eigenen tiefen bildungs- 
leben mittels der spannung der phantasie selbst eine umstim- 
mung eingetreten war, welche es bedingte, dass weiterhin jene 
parasitischen gebilde der haut keine nahrung mehr erhielten 
und also abstarben und vergingen. ,, Ibid . p. 144: “Als altes- 
tes prtiparat dieser art [/. c., der thierkohle] dessen arzneiliche 
anwendung namentlich gegen kropfe sich schon seit ein parfr 
jahrhunderten erhalten hat, ist zu nennen der gebrannte bade- 
schwamm (spongea usta ), in welehem indess ein besonderer be- 
standtheil, das iod, sich nachweisen lasst, welches auch an und 
fur sich in seiner arzneilichen anwendung eine eigenthumlich 
das lymphsystem anregende und dadurch zertheilung von ge- 
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schwiilsten befordende kraft ubt, obwohl die meisten aerzte beob- 
achtet haben werden, dass seine natiirliche form und verbindung 
in dem gebrannten scliwamm selbst immer die am besten wirk- 
^ende bleibo, zumal wenn sie in der zeit des abnelimenden mondes 
angewendet wird.” 

Unum exit t a pedem vinous (vs. 518). — Compare Iambi. 
Protrcpt . p. 132 (ed. Theod.) : Avu7roSrjroc Ove kcu 7rpo<r- 

KWH. 

Aequo foedkre (vs. 520). — The tartu of Theocritus, 

Idyll. 19,. 16 : 

• 

a\\t]\ovs 5’ €(pi\T}(rav iff a (vya>. tj pa tot * t\ffa v 
Xpvfffioi iraAai avbpiSy ot avTf<pi\T)ff y o <pi\rj0€is, 

and “ pari iugo” of Martial, 4. 13. 8. 


522-532. 

NOX EHAT ET PLACIDUM CARP KH ANT FESSA SOPOREM 
CORPORA PER TERRAS SILVA EQUE ET SAKVA QUIERANT 
AEQUORA QUUM MEDIO VOLVUNTUR SIDERA LAPSU 
QUUM TACET OMNIS ACER PECIDKS PICTAEQUK VOLUCRKS 
QUAKQUE LACUS LATE LIQUIDOS QUAEQUE ASPERA DUM1S 
RL RA TENENT SOMNO POSITAE SUB NOCTE SILENTI 
LENIBANT CORAS ET CORDA OBLITA LABORUM 
AT NON INFEL1X ANIMI PIIOENISSA NEQUE UNQIJAM 
SOLVITOR IN SOMNOS OCUL1SVE AUT PECTORK NOCTEM 
AOCIPIT INpEMINANT CUltAE RURSUSQUK RESURGENS 
SAEVIT AMOR MAGNOQUE IRARUM FLUCTUAT AESTU 


VAR. LECT. (vs. 528). 

LENIBANT— laborum II J. Ill P. Manut. ; La Cerda ; D. Heins. ; X. 
Ileins. (1070); Phil.; ttrunek ; AVakef.: Weiehert ; A t osh ; Lad. 
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I.ENIBANT — r.ABORU.W OMIT TUT) I Pal., Med. 

lkxibaxt LATiORUM, OMITTED Olt STIGMATIZED III Hcync ; 
Wagn. (ed. Hoyn., Led. Virg., cd. 1861); Hanpt ; Ribb. The line is’ 
not cited by Scrvius (cod. l)resd.) 


In the Gmtsafemmr Liberata (less an original poem than a 
splendid adaptation of the Aencid to the times of the crusados) 
wo have (2. 96) tho following almost exaet copy of this fine 
painting, itself a copy of Apollonius Rhodius’a Nu? ptv emir’, 
&c. (Argon. 3. 7M) or (see Heyne ad Am. S. 36) of Aleman’s 
fragment, Evclouiru' S’ option Kopwpat r e k at fpaguyytc, &c. ; 

<£ era la notte, allor ch’ alto riposo 
han l’onde e i vonti, c parea muto il mondo. 
gli aiiimai lassi, e quoi die ’1 mar ondoso, 
o do’ liquid! laghi alberga il fondo, 
e chi si giace in tana o in mandra ascoso, 
e i pinti augelli, nell’ obblio profondo, 
sotto ’1 silenzio do’ sccrcti orrori, 
sopian gli affanni, c raddolciano i cuori. 
ma no ’1 campo fedcl, no ’1 Franco Dura 
si discioglie nel sonno, o pur s’ acehota.” 

x 

The Italian language possesses, in the following beautiful sonnet 
(Parnaso Italiano , tom. 6, p. 198), a second though much less 
exact copy of the same painting : 

) ‘ quando la notte abbraccia con foscli’ ale 

la terra, e ’1 di da volta e si nasconde, 
in eielo, in mare, in bosehi, c fra le frondo 
si posa o sotto tetto ogni animalc : 

pcrdifc ’1 sonno il pensier motto in non calc 
die per le membra si distende c ’nfonde 
fin che 1’ aurora con sue trecco Hondo, 
renoya le fatiche diitrnalc. , 

io misero mi trovo fuor di schicra, 
che ’1 sospirar nimico a la quiete 
rai ticno aperti gli ocdij, e dcsto il core ; 

c conic uccello avviluppato in rete, 

quanto pi ti cereo di fuggir maniera, 
piu mi trovo intricate o pien d’ errore.” 
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The celebrated French minister Turgot (not perhaps generally 
known to have been a translator of the fourth book of the 
Aeneid) has thus spiritedly and not unfaithfully rendered the 
v same passage into French hexameters, more agreeable, to my 
ear at least, than the wearying sing-song of Delille’s rhyming 
heroic : 


“ ties long-temps la nuit dans les eieux poursuivoit sa earribre ; 
les champs, les solitaires forets, tout se taisoit : ct les vents 
suspendoient lour haleine : un calmo profond regnoit sur l’onde ; 
tous les astres brill^ent dans lour tranquil lo majeste. 
los habitants des airs, des hois, des plaines et des eaux, 
plongcs dans lc sommeil, veparoient lours forces epuisees ; 
les mortols onblioient leurs soins euisans. , Tout reposoit 
dans la nature : et Didon vcilloit dans les plcurs. La nuit paisible 
dans son eoeur no dcscendra janmis : lo sommeil fuit do scs yeux ; 
ses ennuis la devorent : 1’ amour, la fureur, le desespoir 
dans leur Hux et reflux orageux font rouler sa ponst'e.” 


LkMBANT (IRAS KT CORDA Oil LIT A LA BO RUM! (VS. 528). — I have 
not thought it necessary to inquire into the MS. authority for 
this verse, being decided to retain it, first on account of its great 
beauty ; secondly, because the whole passage is lame and trun- 
cated without it; and thirdly, and principally, because (see Rem. 
on 1. 151) it is mo much Virgil’s habit at the end of every long 
mo tenore description thus (viz., by the repetition, in a slightly 
altered form, of the commencing thought) to bring his reader 
baok to the point from which he had set out, that even if I had 
never seen nor heard of the line lent bant curas et cord a 
o blit a laborum, I would have expected a priori that the sen- 
tence commencing with et placidum carpebant ekssa soporem 
should have ended with, and been wound up by, some such 
line. 

Neque unquam solvitur in somnos, theme ; oculisve aut 
Vkctork noctkm accipit, variation. Noctem is figuratively for 
somnos, as Theocrit. 21. 4: 


km oKtyov vvktos ns €iri\f/ava’r}(ri ) rov virvov 
aupvifoov dopvfievcnv €<pi<Tra/X€yai jutActiwycu. 


See Rem. on 2. 360. 
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RURSUSQVE RKSLiRGKNS SAEVIT AMOR. — “ De pleOliaSIUO /W- 
sus rmirgere vid. ad Georg. 1 . 2A(9,” Forbiger. We have only to 
take the hint given us by the poet himself, who joins his rursus 
of three lines below not with the participle irrisa but with the 
verb with which the following verse begins (ex peri ar), and join 
this ri: us us, too, not with the participle resurgens, but with the 
verb with which the following verse begins, saevit, and we have 
not only no tautology, but the unexceptionable sense, amor re- 

si roens SAEVIT RURSUS = AMOR RURSUS SUrgit , et SAEVIT rur- 
sus. If, however, the pleonasm pleases better, there is no want 
of authority for it either among Greeks or Romans, as Soph. 
Phi loot. 952 (Philoctetes addressing his cave, after the loss of 
his bow and arrows) : 


co ir/yi/ia Trerpas SnrvKov avOis av iraKiv 
enrei/ju 7Tf)os ere v^iAoy, ovk Tpofprjv 


(where avOir is itcrum , and rraXiv back). Lucan. 1. 389 : 

“ quant us 


. . curvato roborc pressae 

fit sonus, aut r a rants rede antis in aetliora silvae.” 


Ovid, Met. 10. 63 : “ revolutaq ue rtirm* eodern est.” See Rem. 
on “ rursus experiar,” 4. 534. 

Magnoque ira rum FiiticTUAT aestu (vs. 532). — “ It may be 
doubted whether the subject of fluutuat is amor or Dido her- 
self,” Conington. The subject is not amor, but Dido herself, 
first because amor fluctuating in an “ aestus” of anger affords 
a bad picture, while Dido herself fluctuating in it affords a good 
one ; secondly, because it is a person not a passion which is else- 
where described as fluctuating in an “ aestus,” 8. 18 : 


12. 486 : 


. . . “ quae Laomedontius heron 

Liiiifta videns mag no curaram Jlnclnat acatn 


“ heu quid agat ? vario ncquidquain Jluctuat aentti, 
diversaeque vocant animum in eontraria curae ; ” 


with which compare Val. Flacc. 3. 637 : “ ingenti Telamon iam 
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fluctuat ira Catull. 64. 60 : 

“ quam procul cx alga moestis Minois occllis, 

\ prospieit, et maynis cummin Jluetiwt midis 

Fluctuat - k v/xaivti. See Pind. Scot. $ : lrotiu) KVfxatvtTui 
(where see Dissen) . 


• 534-546. 

KN QUID AGO RURSUSNE PROCOS I UK ISA IMUORES 
KXPERIAR XOMADUMQUK PET AM CONNURIA SUPl’I.KX 
QITOS EGO SIM TOTIKS I AM DEIHGNATA MARITOS 
ILIACAS IGITUR CLASSES ATQUE ULTIMA TETJCRUM 
TESSA SEQVAR QITAXE AUX1LIO IUVAT ANTE LEVATOS 
E'l’ RENE APUD MEMOKKS A' ETERIS STAT GRATIA EACH 
Ql IS ME AUTEM EAC VKLLE SIN ET’ RATIIH SVE SUPERRIS 
INV1SAM ACCOM KT NESC1S llEU PERDITA N EC 1)1 : M 
L AOMEDON TEA E SENTIS PERU RI A GENT IS 
MUll) TI M SOLA FUGA NAL’TAS COM ITAROR OVANTES 
AN TYR11S OMNIQI’E MAN U STIPATA MEORUM 
1NFERAR ET Ql OS SIDONIA YIX l REE REVELLI 
RLRSUS AG AM PEL AGO ET VENT IS DARE VELA 11 HERO 


VAR. LECT. (vs. oil). 

R 

IN vis am I Pa/., Med. (INVISAM) ; “ In Mediceo et plerisque aliis codiei- 
bus antiquis in vis am legitur, non tamcn displicet irrtsam,” Pierius. 
Ill* N. Heins. (1070); Phil.; Heyne ; Wagner* (Led. Viry. and 
Praed.); Haupt ; Ribbeck. 

ikiusam III “ Irkisam ; alii in vis am,* * Servius (Daniel, Lion ; passage 
g not in cod. Dresd.) ; P. Manut. ; La Cerda.; 1). Heins. 


* To Wagner’s argument against irrisam (Led. Viry.) “ Putasne, vir elegan- 
tissime, tam brevi intervallo bis Didonem ‘irrisam’ se appellasse?” the “ vir 
elegantissimus ” might well have replied: Yes; for is not Cerberus twice styled 
“ingens” within even a shorter space, Am. 0. hll, ct seqq.? and see Rem. on 
1. 29, towards the end. 
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En ! quid ago ? — ‘‘lieprehenditDido ipsa varios istos motus ani- 
mi, commemoratos vss. 531, sq. ; cf. vs. 595,’' Wagner (Praest.) 
Not the meaning. Dido does not blame herself, but inquires 
what she is to do. En ! quid ago? - en ! quid agam? “ What' 
am I to do ?” To this question she replies by proposing (in the 
form of two new questions) the two ways open to her to take ; 
first, that of renewing her broken off negotiations with her 
Nomad suitors — 

RCRSlSNK PROCOS IRRLSA PRIORKS 
EXPERT AR, XOMAIH'MQVK PET AM COXNVlilA KPPPLEX ?■ — 


lo which course there is the obvious objection, that they will 
now spurn her as she had formerly spurned them (quos ego sim 
tot Iks i am dedignata MAuiTos) ; and secondly, that of bowing 
herself to Aeneas, and becoming his and the Trojans’ obedient 
servant, and accompanying them to Italy — 


ILIAC.' AS IGITl R CLASSES ATQUE ULTIMA TEl'CRPM 
ll'SSA SEQT’AK ? — 

to which course the objection immediately suggests itself, that 
they are ungrateful and not to be relied upon, as she knows front 
experience, and she must not put herself into their power, 

QUIANE AUXILIO IP VAT ANTE LKVATOS, 

ET UENE APUD MEMORES VETER1S ST AT GRATIA PACTI f 

And even if she were willing to venture, is she sure that they 
would be willing to take her ? Has she not good reason to fear 
that they would not, that they hate her, that all their protesta- 
tions of regard are the usual perjuries of a race always celebrated 
for its perfidy ? — 

QIJI8 ME AUTEM, PAC VELLE, SlNET,. RATIllUSVE SUPUKMS 

IRRISAM ACCIPIKT 7 NESCIS IIEU, PEKDITA, NECDl M ' 

LAOMEDONTEAE SENTIS PERIL KIA GENTIS ? 

And, finally, if she determine to go, to accompany them, and 
they make no objection, how is she to put her determination 
into execution P Is she to go alone on board their vessels and be 
carried off as a prey (sola fuga nautas comitauok ovantes ?), 
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or is she to go as an equal and a queen, in her own ships, with 
all her own people, the people whom she was scarcely able to 
bring with her even to Carthage ? — 

TYRIIS OMMQUE MANU STIFATA MEOEl'M 
INFERAR, ET QUOS SIPONIA VIX URBE REV ELL I 
RURSl S AGAM FELAGO, ET VENTIS PARE VELA 1UBEBO ? 

No, no ! there is nothing for it but to die, and put an end to her 
trouble — 

Ql.-IN MURERE, L'T MERITA ES, FKRROQUE AVEltTE POLO REM. 


Ikrisa (vs. 534). — “ Despecta ab Aenea,” Wunderlich, Jahn, 
Forbiger (3rd ed.) “ Ut irridear,” lleyne (and Jacob. Quaext. 
Ep. p. 142). “ Ein gegenstand des spottes,” Siipfle. “ Ibkisa 

ob id ipsum, quod corum quos spreverat, iam ultro appetat 
niatrimonium,” Wagner (Pretest.) Conington hesitates between 
the two meanings. I agree with lleyne, Siipfle, and Wagner 
(whose several interpretations, though all to the same purport, 1 
have quoted separately, because each makes clearer the meaning 
of the other), against Wunderlich, Jahn, and Forbiger, first, 
because the meaning a public laugh in (/-stock is so much stronger 
than laughed at (jilted) by Aeneas ; and secondly, because it is 
precisely in this sense the word is used, 5. 272 : 


“ irritant- sine honorc ratem Scrgoslus agebat,” 

and 7. 425 : 


“ i nunc, ingratis offer to, Urine, pencils;” 

and thirdly, and mainly, because ikrisa so understood assigns 
the reason why she should not do what she proposes, why she 
should not again try those suitors whom she had formerly re- 
jected ; as if she said : “ shall I make myself ridiculous by again 
trying, &c. ? ” 

Rursusxe procos . . . priores EXPERiAR? — Compare Senec. 
Med. 318 : 


. . . “ petebant tunc mcos thalamos proci 

qui nunc petuntur 
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Runsus experiar is incorrect, Dido not having tried her suitors 
before, but having, on the contrary, been tried by them. Rursus 
resurgens, a few lines previously, if not absolutely incorrect, is 
at least pleonastic (see Rem. on verse 531), as is also “rursus 
revoluta,” 6. 449. Still more incorrect is (7. 322) “ funestao 
iteruni recidiva in Pergama taedae,” inasmuch as it was impos- 
sible for “ taedae ” to be “ funestae iterum ” to the “ recidiva 
Pergama,” until they had first been semel funestae to it, 
and however funestae they had once been to anti qua Per- 
gama they had never yotbeen “funestae” at all to “recidiva.” 
Pity our most excellent author should so frequently indulge in 
the easy luxury of this slovenly, slipshod, Greek stylo of compo- 
sition ; that Virgil’s versos should be, every now and then, as 
little worthy of Virgil as the verses of Euripides are, every now 
and then, of Euripides. Let the reader compare the verses just 
animadverted on with Unrip. Phoen . 1360 : 

in tov ytpovros OtSnrou veavicu , 

cos €is aycoi/a /xuvopaxov t* aXKTjv Sopos , 

Sktitu' (rrparrjyco k at SnrA .<a crrpaTr]\aray 

and ibid. 08 : A 

tvdeud' €K€nre Stupo t’ av Ktivov irapa , 

and say whether to the Latin or to the Greek verses is most 
justly due the palm for correctness of conception and brilliancy 
of execution. 

Ultima iussa. — “Ultima; deterrima? an superba?” Sorv. 
(ed. Lion). “ Puta quod loquatur ad miserationem, quasi quod, 
si naviget cum Troianis, sit futura serva,” Pompon. Sabinus. 
“ Sequar ultima, i. e., vilissima iussa teucrum : h. e. 4 ero an- 
cilla et contomptui omnibus Troianis,’ ” Ascensius. “ Ultima 
iussa sunt infirm generis hominibns dart soldo, ; . % . accommoda- 
tissimo epitheto ad indignationem et odium, quasi expectandum 
sibi sit ut infimo loco habeatur, utque sibi tanquam caloni alicui 
indignissima quaeque imperentur,” Heyne. “Ultima iussa, wie 
ro e*x ara f die unwurdigsten, schimpflichsten. Sinn : ut exequar 
quicquid inhere placeat ” Thiel. “ Recte Heynius laudat in- 
terpretationem Pompon ii Sabin i : 4 si naviget cum Troianis, sit 

HENKY, AENEIDEA, VOL. II. . ’ J ~ 
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futura serva.’ Ea interpret alio eonfirmatur similibus in simili 
casu diet is : Catull. Epilh. Pel. cl Thcl. 160 : 

4 ultamen in vcstras potuisli duccre sudcs 
v (]iiae til >i iucimclo famularcr scrcu labovc ; ’ 

Ovid, Ileroicl. 7. 167 : 

4 .si piulet uxoiia, non nupta, srd hospiUt dicar; 
dum tua sit Dido quodhbct r.w Fond/ ” 

Peerlkamp. “ 4 Ultimus’ est infimm ; ef. Pompon. Sabinus,” 
Grossrau. “ Quibus nihil potest gravius esse (ut ‘ ultima poena’ ,, 
qualibus utuntur domini in servos ; cf. v. 326,” Wagner (1861). 
“ Rightly explained by Pomp. Sabinus . . . Ultima then will 
infima or extrema. See F orcell. So f <r\arov avSpa 7roSou,” 
&c., Conington. “ Non suprema, sod infima, deterrima esse, 
vere niemorat Hey no,” Forbig. (1873). 

So, according to the unanimous opinion of commentators 
(for Donatus is silent here, and La Cerda’s “ accipio ultima 
lussa decretum ultimum abeundi” - 0), ultima is “pessima, 
deterrima,” and Dido actually asks herself the question, shall 
she go with Aeneas and become his handmaid ? The queen and 
founder of Carthage, the noble, generous, high-minded Lido, 
coolly deliberates whether or not to accompany a foreigner and 
refugee she knows not whither, in the capacity of “serva” and 
“ pellex ” ! Fie on the interpretation ! fie on the reader who, 
accepting it, does not lay down the book, closed for ever on 
Dido and her shame ! But let no reader accept the interpreta- 
tion. Dido asks herself no such question. Her own answer 
abundantly shows she does not. “ I might,” she answers, “ if 
he had shown himself grateful for past services.” Might what ? 
go with the Trojans to be the pellex of their chief f No, no; 
unhappy Dido, c f alien as thou art, thou art not fallen into the 
pit of ink into which commentators represent thee to have fallen. 
Her answer is : “I might— had he not shown his utter ingrati- 
tude for all the kindnesses he and his comrades have received 
at my hands — might have gone with him, and by so doing put 
myself entirely into his power, in a thorough reliance on his 
honour and honesty, and that he never would demand anything 
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of me incompatible with the dignity and honour of the queen 
of Carthage.” 

Ultima is ultimate , lad , in the sense of utmost. How little 
there is of bad, vile, base, dishonest or dishonourable in ulti- 
mus, how entirely the moral character, if I may so say, of the 
word depends on the context in which it stands, is placed be- 
yond doubt by the following* examples : Cie. dv Fin. a (p. 70, 
(id. Lamb.) : “ (|iti [philosophi] summum bonum, quod ultimum 
appello, in animo ponerent.” Id. Epid. Fam. 7. 17 : “ Perferto 
et ultima expectato ; quae ego tibi el iucunda et honed a prae- 
stabo.” Compare Eurip. Her. ~>ol : 


. Aya/uLe/jLi'wv r aval 
en rev pedeivat irapdevov veaviais. 
oi S’, ws Taxt^T’ T)Kov(rav varar^v oia, 

/ueSriKav, ovnep tcai fieytarov rjv Kparos. 

where the Scholiast : Ti)v ta \aTt)v (jjtnvri v too /3a<7iAtoJC, rtAoc 
yao naar\Q v7repoxnc o j3a<riAfiu> 

Iliac 'A s classes sequar? — Fol/otr , <jo after , not in the literal, 
but only in the secondary sense, viz., court , ambire. Compare 
Cic. de Lctj. 2. 1 : “ ego vero . . . praesertim hoc tomporo aipii, 
et amoenitatem et salubritatem hanc sequor.” Propert. 2. 13. 11 : 

“ Cynthia non seQttiUtr fasces, non quacrit honorcs.” 

Iliac ’AS CLASSES atuue ultima teucrum jlussa sequar Y — 
Absolute mistress in Carthage, and like Ovid’s Fame “ nullis 
obnoxia iussis,” Dido asks herself shall she go on board the 
Trojan fleet, and by so doing lose her liberty, make herself 
“ obnoxia” to the ultima iussa of Aeneas and his people. 

Iussa. — C ompare Tacit. Ann. Ilf. °2U : “ Nec multo post le- 
gati Tigranocerta missi, patere moenia afferunt, intentos popu- 
lares ad in mi” Hid. 1 . 4 : “ Igitur verso civi^atis statu, nihil 
usquain prisci et integri moris : omnes, cxuta aequalitate, imm 
principis aspectare.” 

QuiAXE AUXILIO ILVAT ANTE LEVATOS, ET HEAL Al’UU MK- 

mores VETEius stat gratia facti ? — “ Go with them, indeed ! 
put myself in the power of the thankless Trojans.” The words 
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arc almost Pindar’s (Isthm. 6 . 10, cd. Boeokli) 


a\\a iraAo la yap 

€vS ei X a P ls i ap-va/AOves 5e fiporoi. 

K (iris me a i item, &c., . . . (;extis? (vv. 540-542). — “Even 
were I so inclined, even had I not already experienced how 
little they are to be trusted, where is there one among them 
does not hate me, and would not refuse to receive me on board 
his ship?” 

Quid tumP sola no a nautas comitabok oy antes? — What 

o 

is the meaning of this quid ti m ? sola fit; a comitabok? How 
comes it that, having just decided she will not go with the 
Trojans, that they would not even receive her if she went, she 
so immediately inquires shall she go with them, alone or accom- 
panied ? Is it possible she has so soon changed her mind, and, 
intending to go, now inquires in what manner she shall best 
effect her purpose ? Far from it. J ust the opposite. These 
words indicate transition to a new category of objections. She 
dare not trust the Trojans, nor would they permit oven if she 
dared. What, then ? is that all ? Has she nobody to deal 
with but the Trojans ? nobody at home as difficult to deal with 
as the Trojans themselves ? If she goes alone, sola fit; a, what 
is that but to elope, to abscond, to run away ? and as to bringing 
her people with her, with what face is she to ask those who were 
scarcely to be persuaded to leave Tyre, to leave Carthage too, 
and go to sea again in search of now adventures ? Worse and 
worse. Even more impossible to leave Carthage than to go with 
Aeneas. There is nothing for it but to die and end her troubles 
— quin moreke, &c. 

Inferar?(vs.545). — Hot shall I be borne towards them, carried 
towards them hostile If/, whether in order to prevent them from 
going, or to pufiish them for having gone 

[“what, than? shall I alone pursue these boatmen brave, in flight ? 
or shall I raysc my people all in armes with meo to fight ?’* (I’haer) . 

“ what, then ? alone on merry mariners 
shall I await ? or board them with my power 
oi T yrians assembled me about ? ’ * (Surrey) . 
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“ so 11 ich mit Tyrisclier raaclit, umscliaart von don mcinigon alien, 
sturmen dahor ? ’ ’ (T. H. Voss). 

(i Non possum insequi cum hostili oxercitu, nam qui rursus 
obicctem maris periculis, quos vix ae tanto negotio revet/lt a 
Tyro ?” La Cerda. “ Insequar ct aggrediar classe Fori). (4th 
od.) ‘“Inferri seems here to have the sense of attach, like 
inferre signa, pedem, gradum,” ConingtonJ, for, first, 
how absurd an alternative had inferar in sueli sense heen to 
sola fug a nautas co.MiTAMOR oYA wes ? and, secondly, how 
equally, or even more, absurd Dido’s objection to being “ illata” 
in a hostile sense against tlie Trojans, that she could not ask her 
Tyrians to go with her to sea ? No, no ; nothing is farther from 
Dido’s mind than hostilities. It is new difficulties, difficulties 
at home and witli her own people, she is considering. If she 
goes alone, she runs away, deserts those who, leaving Tyre at 
her instance, have put their lives and fortunes into her hands. • 
She cannot take them witli her, for they would not go, would 
not leave Carthage, were hardly to be persuaded to leave Tyre. 
Lvferar is, therefore, not hostile, but the very contrary : a ft a // 
I be borne, carried on (viz., in my fleet), to join the fleet of Acntoas 
and the Trojans ? and corresponds exactly to me inf cram ? Com- 
pare Stat. Thch. 5. fiSG (Hypsipyle speaking) : 

“ ut vero Alcimeden otianmum in murnmro Imncos 
ferre patris vultus, ot egentem sanguinis ensom 
conspexi, riguoro comao, atquo in viscera saevus 
horror iit : nieus ille Thoas, mca dira vidcri 
dextra mihi : extemplo thalamis turhata paternis 
htfirorf 1 


where the same verb, in the same passive voice, in the same 
person, in the same number, in the same position in the verse, 
is applied by Hypsipyle to herself, bound not on a hostile mis- 
sion, but a mission of filial love and duty, viz., to save her father’s 
life. Nor are examples of a similar total absence of the notion 
of hostility from the verb inferri by any means rare. The fol- 
lowing are a few out of many: — Stat. Theb . 1. J8J (of Foly- 
nices) : 
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. . . 1 ‘ liinc cclsae Iunonis tom pi a Prosymnae 
laevus habet, hino Herculco signata yaporo 
Lomaei stagna atra vadi : tandomque rorl us is 
inf erf nr portis ; actutnm rogia cerait 
vostibula ; bic artus irabri vcntoque rigcntos 
proiioit, ignotaeque acdinis post ib us aulno 
invitat tenues ad dura cubilia soianos." ’ 

Tacit. Ann. 1&. 5 : “ Nando, deinde oocursu lenunculorum, Lu- 
erinum in lacum vecta, villae suae infertur” Lucret. 3. 679 : 


“ practoroa si iam porfoeto corpore nobis 
inferri solita ost anitni vivata potcstas, 
turn, quum gigninmr, cl vitae quum limon inimus.” 

Tacit. Ann. 12. GO : “ Illatusqxio castris Nero . . . imperator 
consalutatur.” Ibid. 15. GO : “ Clauditur [Yestinus] cubiculo, 
praesto est medious, abscinduntur venae, vigens adhuc balneo 
infertur* calida aqua mersatur.” 

lluRsrs (vs. 546). — Even this single word is sufficient to 
show by itself, and without further argument, that what Dido 
lias just proposed to herself that she should ask her p^pte is a 
repetition of what she had asked them to do before, viz., to go 
to sea in search of a new settlement, not a thing as different 
from, as opposite to, what she had asked them to do before as 
war is different from and opposite to peace. 
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XON LTLTTT Til AT. A MI EX PERT EM SINK (RIM INF! VTTAM 
DEL* ERE MORE FERAE TALKS NEC TANG ERE CTRAS * 

NON SERVATA EIDES ( IN ERt l’ROM ISSA SK’IIAEO 

VJTi. LECT. (vr. o:, 2). 

0 

sycuako I Pal. (thus : SYCHAEIES, with the IE8 cancelled). Ill 
“ Sic H ko pro Sichein”* Scry. (cod. Dresd.) ; Aldus (1511) ; P. Manul 
Fabric.; D.lieins. ; N. Heins. (1(370); Haupt; Wagn. ( Pnicst .); Itibb. 

svcii AKi I Mill ; Piorius (“ In oodd. plerisquc sane quam vetustis sicilaim 
legit ur; maior tamon pars posscssivum nomen agnoscit, ct suciiako [n/V-] 
scribit.” 

More ferae. — “ Win ins in N. If. elicit lynoas post amissos 
coniuges aliis non iungi,” Servius. It is not likely the allusion 
s in our text is to the lynx, no mention of or allusion to such 
peculiarity of that animal being* to be found elsewhere in any 
author either ancient or modern, and if we are to credit Cyn- 
thius Cenetensis, non even in Winy himself : “ quod nee Pliuius 
unquam dixit, nee Aristoteles ” — an observation deserving of the 
more respect as Cynthius Cenetensis is elsewhere generally a 
reverential follower in the steps of Servius. Neither is it likely 
the allusion is to the refusal of one of a pair of horses to draw 
in the same harness (sub eodem iugo) with a new and strange 
companion after the death, or other separation, ol an accustomed 
mate; for although a mare might be termed for a, and a young 
woman is frequently termed ttwAoc, or filly, and altliougli wo 
have Andromache herself after the death of Hector spurning 
the widow who, less delicate-minded than the brute beast, ae- 
cepts and draws kindly with a new yoke-fellow, Unrip. Prom/. 
668 (Andromache speaking) : 

* The whole verso, however, quoted at verse oO in the cod. Drosd.: 

i 

NON SERVATA l lLMiS UXKRI I’BOMISSA SH'HI-O, 

and by Lion following the codices of Daniel : 

NON ITNI-RI SERVATA FMll-.s CRO.MISSA ^liTIAKO. 
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airtTrrva 1 avryv, ? qns a v8pa r ov itapos 
kcuvohti Xcxrpois atrofiakova? y akkov tpikti. 
akk * ou8c irtokos tjtis av 8ia(vyr) 
tt]s cruvrpafpt idris, paSius tkKti ( vyov' 

^ Kcuroi to drjpua^es, a<f>doyyov r c<£u, 

£vv«r€i t* axpyffrov, r V <P v &ei tc A ciitctcu. 

<rc 8’, w <fn\* E/cto/?, tixov avtp* apKovvra /not 
|ui/c<ret, ycvu, irkovrw tc, KavSpeta ptyav’ 
aicriparov 8c p! c k irarpos kafioov 8 op<av y 
irpooTos to irapdtvetov e£ev£u) A ex 09, 

/cat pup oAwAay /ue*' o'u, vavrrBkovpai 5* eyco 
7r/»oy EAAaS’ aii'pakcoros eis 8ovkov (vyov y 

still it is hardly likely either that so great a master of composi- 
tion as Yirgil would uso no more than the two brief and almost 
enigmatical words more ferae to bring from a distance and 
set before his readers the somewhat complex picture of a mare 
refusing to draw in the same yoke with a new comrade, or that 
so courtly a poet was imprudent enough to present such picture 
to a court at which second marriages were rather the rule than 
the exception. Nor is it much more probable that the allusion 
is to the anpayeXeiv of wild animals, whether the anpaye Xeiv 
proper or that separation of the sexes which takes place in the 
intervals between the rutting seasons (see Arist. II. A. 6. 17, 8 : 
O Se Tcivpoc, orav a)pa rrjg o\ftac i?, rorc yiyverai (tvvvojuoc, k at 
juax^at toig aXXoig , tov Se 7rpo repov \povov per aXXrjXwv ei&iv, o 
KaXeirat aripayeXeiV ttoXXcikig yap oi ev rr\ lliretpio ov <f>aivov- 
rat rpiuw fttji / wi /. OXwg Se ra aypuorepa iravra t) ra TrXeiara ov 
( rvvve/uovrai raig OqXsoi irpo ty)£ wpag tov o\eveiv , aXX’ tKKpivov- 
rai orav eig qXiiaav eXQtvai, Kai \u)pig fioaKOvraiy ra appeva rwv 
OqXetov. Theocr. Idyll SB. W) : 

akkot S’ av jatra to ten. SvcoSeKa /3ovKok€ovro y 
itpoi HcAtoV XP oir l v 8* 7)vre kvkvoi 
apprqoTai, 7ra fftv 8c /tcTcirpeiroi/ tikiiro8€<r<Tiv * 

* oi Kai aripiaytkai Poctkovt' epiBrjkta iroiyv 

tv vopLco' w8* tKiraykov err i (r<ptai yavptowvro 

(viz., twelve oxen among the herds of Augeas which kept apart 
from the herds). Ibid. 9. 3 : 

fxoffxvs Ptoartv vfptvrts, cm (frttpaiffi 8e ravpws' 

X * 01 a P- a & odKotvTO, Kai tv tpvkkoicri irkavwvro, 

(x-qBtv anpaytkt vvr cy), 
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of whether that less proper arifiar yeXuv of which our own 
Cowper has presented us with so touching a picture in his own 
person, Task, 3 . 108 (of himself) : 

“ I was a stricken deer that left the herd 0 

long since. With many an arrow deep infixed 
my panting side was charged, when I withdrew 
to seek a tranquil death in distant shades, 
there was I found by one, who had himself 
been hurt by tlf archers. In his side he bore, 
and in his hands and feet, the cruel scars, 
with gentle force soliciting the •larts, 
he drew them forth, and healed and bade me live, 
since then with few associates, in remote 
and silent, woods I wander, far from those 
my former partners of the peopled scene, 
with few associates and not wishing more.” 

Point-blank against all such interpretations stands the weighty 
authority of Quinctilian, whose observation (9. 2. 64) : “ Est 
emphasis etiam inter figuras quum ox aliquo dicto latens aliquid 
eruitur, ut apud Virgilium : non — ferae. Quanquam onim de 
matrimonio queritur Dido, tamen hue erumpit eius aifectus, ut 
sine thalamis vitam non hominum putet, $ed. fer(n'inn ” nIkow.s 
that that accomplished critic understood the words more ferae 
to be spoken neither of a special exceptional brute animal which 
has lost its mate, nor of a brute animal which either alone or in 
company with others has separated from the herd, but of brute 
animals generally (“vitam non hominum putet, sed ferarum”); 
and I feel myself bound in consequence neither to accept nor 
propose an interpretation of the passage incompatible with this 
meaning, so happily preserved to us, of more ferae. The ques- 
tion then comes to be : what kind of a vita was that “ vita 
ferarum ” which Dido complains her sister would not allow her 
to live ? was it a life of indiscriminate concubinage (“ cur mihi 
non licuit vivere more ferae, sine matrimonio, et cum qudli- 
bet concumbere ?” Peerlkamp) ? Impossible, so long as the 
turtle dove is an emblem of conjugal fidelity, Spenser, Faerie 
Quecncy 3. 2. 2 : 

“ that was as trew in love, as turtle to her make ; ” 

and even Peerlkamp himself, rather than put such an abomina- 
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tion into the mouth of Dido, tampers with the oodiees and sub- 
stitutes from mere conjecture me mixer ae ! for the obnoxious 
words. Was it, as it has been represented by Heyne and Wag- 
por to have been, an ascetic life, apart from all society (“More 
kkrae. At quam parvum hoc, ut saltern ferino more seelusam a 
iucunda societatis coniunctione, solam et hominum adeoque et 
virorum commereia fugientem, vivere lieuisset ! Nihil amplius 
in senteniiam est assumendum quam abhorrens ab humaniore 
cum aliis consuetudine ac consortio natura,” Heyne. “ More 
ferae, solitariam scilicet;' non socialem vit vm deoere,” Wag- 
ner (1861)) ? Doubly impossible, so long on on the one hand 
wild animals not merely live generally in flocks and herds, and 
only exceptionally in solitude, but have, besides, their “thalami,” 
Lucan. 8. 396 (Lentulus to Pompey) : 

. . . “ at non Cornelia letum 

infando sub rege timet. Non barbara nobis 
cst ignota Venus, quae ritu caeca ferarum 
polluit innumeris logos ot, foodera taedae 
(“oniugibus, thalami (\\\o patent sccrcta nefandi,” 

and even their “hymenaei,” Georg . 3. 60 (of the cow) : 

“ aotas Lucinam iustosque pati hymcnacos 
dosinit ante dccem, post quatuor incipit annos,” 

and so long ag, on the other hand, the eminently social habits 
of Dido occupy so large a portion of her history from our first 
introduction to her — 

“ talis erat Dido, talom se laota forebat 
per niodios, instans operi regnisqne futuris. 
turn foribus divae, media test udinc tompli, 
septa armis, solioqne alte subnixa resedit. 
iura dabat legesque viris ; opcrumque laborem 
pavtibus aequabat iustis, ant sorte trahebat — ” 

up to the day* of that fatal hunting. 

* Of what “ vita ferarum,” then, if of neither of these, does 
Dido complain that her sister debarred her ? I reply : of the no 
less innocent and simple than chaste life of the ferae naturae , and 
this the more probably (1) on account of the contrast, with which 
we have just been presented in this very context, of the sleep- 
lessness of Dido kept awake by her unhappy and criminal pas- 
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sion, with the placid repose of wild bird and beast, and even of 
inanimate nature r 

NOX ERAT, ET PLACID tJM CARPEBAXT FESSA SOPOREM 
CORPORA PER TERRAS, SILVVEQT'E KT SAEVA Ql lERANT 
AEQPORA ; CUM MEl»TO VOLVl'NTUR S1DEHA LAPSU, 

Ct'M TACET OMNIS AUER, PE0UJJE8 PICTAKQUE VOLITREs, 

Ql’AEQUE LACUS LATE LIQT IDOS, QUAEQUE ASTER A Rl MIS 
RURA TENENT, SOMNO TOSITAE SUE NOCTE SILENTI, 

LENIRANT CURAS, ET CORDA ORLITA LARORUM. 

AT NON INFET.IX ANIMI PHOKNISSA, NEQUE UNQUAM 
SOLVITUR IN SOMNOS, OCULISVB AUT PROTORE NOCTEM 
ACCIPIT. INC) EMIN ANT CURAE, RDK8UMQUE RESUltOENS 
SAEV1T AMOR,,MAONOUUE IRARUM PLUCTUAT AESTU. 

( 4 ), on account of tlie constant junction not only by Virgil him- 
self, but by many other authors both ancient and modern, of the 
notion of simplicity, innocence, and chastity with that of a life 
in the midst of woods and wilds [compare (#»), Am. 77. 570 
(of Camilla) : 

“ hie natum in dumis inlerque horreutia lustra 
ann on tul is cquae mammis et lacte fori no 
nutribat, tonoris immulgcns ubera labris. 
utque potlum primis infans vestigia plant is 
institerat, iaculo pal mas annavit acuto, 
spieulaque ox bumevo parvae suspendit et arcum. 
pro orinali auro, pro longae togmine pallao, 
tigridis exuviae per dorsum it vertico pendent, 
tola manu iam turn tonora puerilia torsit, 
et fundain teroti circum caput egit, habena, 

Strymoniamque gruem, aut album deieoit olorem. 
multao illam/w/rfra Tyrrhonu per oppida matres 
optaverc nuram ; sola content a Diana 
aoternura telomm et virginitatis amorem 
mtenierala cotit” 

(I»), Ovid, Mot. 1. ItUt (of Daphne) : . 

. . . “ fugit iiltera nomcn amantis, 
silvarum latebris oaptivammque ferarum 
exuviis gaudens, innuptacque aemula Phoebes. 
villa coeroebat positos sine lege capillos. 
multi illam petiere ; ilia aversata pet onto s, 
impatiens expersque viri, nemorum avia lust-rat, 
noc quid Hymen, quid Amor, quid sint con nubia, eurat. 
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saepc pater dixit : 4 generum mihi, Alia, debes.’ 
saepe pater dixit : 4 dobes mihi, nata, nopotes,’ 
ilia, velut crimen, taedas exosa iugalcs, 
pulchra verecundo suiYunditur ora rubore ; 

' inqne patris blandis haerens cervico lacertis, 

‘ da mihi perpetua, genitor carissime,’ dixit, 

1 virginitate frui ; dedit hoc pater ante Dianae,’ ” 

where Ovid’s “aversata petentes, impatiens expersque viri,” and 
“taedas exosa iugales” correspond to the thalamt expert em of 
mu 1 text ; Ovid’s “ velut crimen exosa” to the sine chimin k of 
our text ; Ovid’s “ silvarum latebris captivarumque ferarum exu- 
viis gaudens, innuptaeque aemula Phoebes” and “nemorum avia 
lustrat” to more ferae of our text (and the “ vita ferarum” of 
Quinctilian) ; and Ovid’s “ nec quid Hymen, quid Amor, quid 
sint connubia curat” to the tales nec tang ere curas of our 
text. (<»), Theocr. Idyll. 1. SI : 

. . . r)v9' o npir)iros 

Krj(f)a' Aa (f>vi roAav, r i rv rouceai ; a Se tc Kupa 
irotrar aua Kpavas, iravr' aAtrea irotrai (popetrai 

[“ venit Priapus dixitque : 4 Daphni miser, quid taboscis ? ’ ” 
(Daphnis is dying of love of a nymph who flies everywhere 
through the woods avoiding him)]. («f), Senec. Hipp . 717 
(Hippolytus, when he first becomes aware of the guilty passion • 
of Phaedra) : 

‘ ‘ non ipso toto magnus Oceano pater 
tantum expiarit sceleris : o silvae ! o ferae ! ’ ’ 

[“O! wild animals of tlie forest, to whom wickedness like this is 
unknown ! ”J (e), Id. Thy eat. J+ll (Thyestes soliloquizing) : 

‘ ‘ oecurret Argos, populus occurret frequens ; f 

ned nompe et Atrous. repete silvestrcs fugas, 
saltusque donsos, potius, et mixtarn feris 
similemquo vitam ” 

[“ back to the woods ; better to live among wild beasts and as a 
wild beast, than among these horrors ” — exactly the sentiment 
of Dido : vitam degere more ferae, tales nec tang ere 
curas]. (jT), Cic. Pro Rose . Amer . 26. 71 : “Inter /eras satius est 
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aetatem dcyere , quam in liac tanta immanitate versari,” where 
“ aetatem degere” is the vitam degere of our text, “ inter 
feras ” the more ferae of our text, and “ quam in liac tanta 
immanitate versari” the tales nec tang ere curas of our text v 
{g), Hor. Oil. 2. ». 5 ; 

“ circa virentes cst animus tuao 
campos iuvencac, nunc fluviis gravem 
solantis acstum, nunc in udo 
ludcvc* cum vitulis salicto 
pracgostientis,” * 

words which might be substituted for the ferae of our text and 
Dido’s meaning remain unaltered, thus: more “circa virentes . . . 
campos iuvencae,” &c.J. (3), on account of the express' com- 

parison, by Ovid, of the life of the Arcades, so celebrated for 
their innocence, chastity, and simplicity, to the life of the ferae 
naturae, Fast . 2. 280 : 

“ ante lo vein genii um terras halmisse icruntur 
Arcades ; et Luna gens prior ilia fuit ; 
vita ferae similis, millos agit ata per usus ; 
artis adliue expers et rude vulgus erant.” 

x 

And (4), on account of the use of a derivative of fera not 
merely in Latin but even in modern languages to express the 
notion of coy chastity, as Sen. Ilipp. 923 : 

. . . “ sil v arum incola 

illu efferatu*, castus, intactus, rudis.” 

Della Casa, Son. 12 : 

4 4 bella fora e gentil mi punsc il seno.” 

Petr. So mi. part 1, canz. 27 : 

44 tempo verra ancor forsc * 

eh’ all’ usato soggiorno 
torni la fera bella, e maiisnota.” 

The “vita ferarum,” then, of which Dido complains that hor 
sister debarred her, is, according to logical fitness and propriety, 
the inn ocent, chaste, and simple life of th q ferae naturae. But, 
it may be argued, where is such meaning to bo found in the 
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words Y Sine crimine is, indeed, innocent , but thalami exper- 
tem is not chaste and simple : thalami expektem is without 
wedlock. No matter bow fit and proper a meaning be “.the 
innocent, chaste, and simple life of th q ferae naturae ,” it is not 
' Virgil’s meaning. Virgil distinctly says “ the innocent without 
wedlock life of the ferae,” and that meaning, that meaning 
only, no matter how unfit and improper logically, we are bound 
to take, and reverentially bow to, unless indeed you can show 
us that your logically fit and proper meaning is also gramma- 
tically ascribable to tiro words — than which, I reply, happily 
nothing is easier to be shown. We have only to connect 
thalami expert em with me understood, instead of with vitam, 
and we have the words at one and the same time expressing a 
logically fit and proper meaning, and arranged according to a 
construction not only no less legitimate (compare Ovid, Her. 
20. 75 (Acontius to Cydippe) : 

“ auto luos Jfmtcm livmi eonsistcre vultus/’ 

Cic. de Offic. 1. 26: “ Haec praeseripta sercantem licet magnifiee, 
graviter, animosequo vivere.” Idaut. Pseud. 1. 1. 15 : “ Licet 
me id scire quid sit”? Our author himself, 5. 350 : 

“ j)tc iivmt casus miseraii insontis amici 11 ) 

than that by which they are made to express a meaning logi- 
cally unfit and improper, but actually pointed out (as far as 
MS. authority ever points out anything) to be the true con- 
struction, by the point placed after thalami expertem in the 
Medicean. 

If again it be objected that Quinctilian’s own words are 
against such a construction inasmuch as they not only inform 
us that Dido thought a life of celibacy was a life fitting only 
fyr ferae (“ ut sine thalamis vitam non hominum putet sed 
ferarum”), but themselves afford an example of the junction of 
“sine thalamis” (the exact equivalent of thalami expertem) 
with “ vita,” I reply, («), to the first part of the objection, that 
Quinctilian is very explicit that the sentiment “ sine thalamis 
vitam non hominum [osse] sed ferarum” is only “latens” in 
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Dido’s words, and a mere deductible from them (“eruitur”), 
and is therefore himself direct authority that Dido does not 
(‘.vprexH that sentiment ; and (3), to the second part, that my 
thesis is not in the smallest degree shaken by (iuinctilian’s 
“ sine thalamis vitam,” inasmuch as my thesis is not that tha- 
lami expertem may not on any occasion be joined with 
vitam (it may be joined with vitam whenever it suits the 
writer’s purpose, and it was as free to (iuinetilian to say tha- 
lanii expertem vitam, as “sine thalamis vitam”), but that 
it has not on the present occasion been* so joined by our author. 

Well, then, it will be said, there is an ambiguity in the pas- 
sage which does no credit to Virgil. Certainly ; the grammar 
admits equally of the construction tiialami expertem vitam, 
and me tic al ami expertem, and it is logical fitness and pro- 
priety, not grammar, which determines the construction in the 
mind of Virgil to have been the latter, not the former. Of how 
very frequent, how almost perpetual, occurrence such ambiguity 
is in Virgil’s writings, I need hardly inform the reader who has 
lead the patience to accompany me through these remarks, or 
who, even without having so accompanied me, endeavours to 
satisfy himself whether it is to me expertem tiialami or\o 
vitam we are to refer sine ciumine in this very passage. Both 
the grammar and logical fitness and propriety permit equally 
its junction with either. Who shall say which was in the mind 
of Virgil, whether (me) tiialami expertem {me) sink crimine, 

DKGERE VITAM MORE FERAE, OP (me) THAI .AMI EXPERTEM DEG ERE 

more ferae vitam sine crimine ? In favour of the former is 
not only the emphasis produced by the climax (me) tiialami 
expertem, (me) sine crimine, without wedloch without the crime 
of wedlock (compare? Ovid, Met. 1. U83, quoted above : 

“ ilia vulut crimen tacdus uxn&i in {/(flea”), * # 

but the greater suitability to the excited state of Dido’s mind, 
of the three kcuAcc ico ft/iaroux* non light {me) tiialami ex- 
pertem — (me) sine crimine — vitam degereP than of the one 
long sentence non ltcuit ( mihi ) tiialami expertem sine cri- 
mine vitam degerk, in which the adjectives are all placed with 
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rhetorical coolness before the substantive of which they consti- 
tute the description. In favour of the latter we have the so 
frequent junction by other writers of sine crimine with vita 
or vivere, ex. t jr ., Maximian, Eleg. h- 51 : 

“ et nunc infelix tota cst sine crimine vita 

Venant. Fortun. Poem. o. 8 (ad Felicem, episcopum) : 

“ nupsisti eeelesiae, felicia vota iugasti, 

hanc qui nlatronam dote potente rcples, 
cuius in amploxu ducis sine crimine vitam , 
altera ncc niulier corde recepta fuit ; ’ ’ 

Ovid, Heroid, 17. 17 : 

. “ adhuc sine crimine rixi, 

et laudeni de mo nullus adulter liabct ; 1 ’ 

and the innocence, so much insisted on by poets, of the life of 
wild animals in comparison with that of man — sec Seneca and 
Ovid, quoted above. Lot the most ardent propugner of the 
style of Yirgil say which construction is the author’s. 

{Me) thalaml expkrtkm. — C ompare Eurip. Med. 670 (Medea 
to Aegeus) : 

Sapapros ovcrjs, t) \cx ovs aireipos <nv ; 

Hor. Car tn. 3. 11. 11 : 

“ niiptianm expert*, ct adhuc protervo 
cruda marito.” 

Stat. Thcb . 10. 61 : 

“ Ipbii [luno] illic magni thalamo dcsponsa Tonantis, 
experts connubii , et timide positura sororem, 
lumine demisso pucri Iovis oscula libat 
simplex, et nondurn furtis offcnsa rnariti.” • 

c , 

• - Jliialami expertem, unmarried, never married , single, i. c., 
virgin , as Claud. Lam Serenae, 118 : 

“ indo Serena minor, prior hinc Thermantia natu, 
expertes thalami , quarum Cythere’ia needum 
sub iuga cervices niveas Hymenaeus adegit. ’ ’ 

Sine crimine, i.c., sine adulterio, Dido considering her 
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marriage with Aeneas little short of adultery, because (as ex- 
plained verse 552) a breach of her faith to Sichaeus. Compare 
Ovid, Her old. 9. 53 (Dejanira to Hercules) : 

“ mm, recens crimen , praefertur adulter a nobis.” * 

Ibid. 16. 29 U (Paris to Helen) : 

“ ol tua sim, quaeso, crimina solus ego.” 

Ibid, 17. 17: 

• “et udhuc {fine cruniucuvixi, 
et laudcm do me nullus adulter habet.” 

Ibid. 20. 7 : 

r coniugium pactamque (idem, non crimina , posco ; 
debitus ut coniux, non ut adulter , aiuo.” 

Id. Met. 1. 765 : 

“ ambiguum Clymone precibus Phaethontis, an ira 
mota magis dicti sibi cr 'minis 

Also Stat. Theb. 3. 273 (Venus to Maxs) : 

“ criminis hacc mcrccs ? hoc fama , jpudor(\\\Q rclkttis k 

Prudent. Peristeph • 1U- 7 (of St. Agnes) : 

‘ ‘ duplex corona est praestita martyii : 
intactum ab omni crimina virginal, 
mortis deindc gloria liberae.” 

In the same manner as crimen in all these instances is the 
crime of incontinence, par excellence , fiwpia and to pwpov are 
with the Greek writers the same crime, as Eurip. Hipp. 6£8 
(ed. Musgr.) : 

. . . 7) 5’ afj.7)Xavos yvur} 

yywfiri fiwpiav a<f>7ipt07j. * 

Ibid. 979 : 

aAA* cos ro fxcopoif a.v5pa<rw p.ev ova tvi, 
ywatl-i 8’ epLicccpvKw. 

Exaotly similar to this is the use of our own word/ 0 % in the 
same sense par excellence , as Goldsmith : 


HENRY, AENEIHEA, VOL. II. 


53 
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“ when lovely woman stoops to folly, 
and finds too laic tlmt men betray, 
what charm can soothe her melancholy ? 
what art can ■wash her guilt away ?” 

Bine ciiimine oxplains and completes expertem tiialami : 
without marrying after having pledged her faith to another, 
and without the guilt of so doing ; or, in one sentence, without 
the guilt of this marriage. 

I am sorry to differ thus widely from the accomplished 
critic from whose “ vitam non hominum putet sed ferarum ” we 
receive the first warning (see above) against Servius’s fable of 
the lynx, the first inkling that the “ vita ” from which Dido 
complains her sister debarred her was the “vita” of wild ani- 
mals generally, not of any one wild animal in particular. I 
would rather (for, backed by so great authority, I would then 
no longer have doubted I was in the right), I would rather have 
discovered in Dido’s words that lurking sentiment which Quinc- 
tilian informs us is to be discovered in them, viz. : “ ut sine 
thalamis vitam non hominum putet sed ferarum,” but I was 
wildly unable. The only sentiment I was able to discover in 
them — and that sentiment is one clearly and unmistakoably 
enough expressed — is that the life of the fera is a life of in- 
nocence (sine crimin' e), and that Dido’s sister in precipitating 
Dido’s connexion with Aeneas renderod such a life of innocence 
impossible to her : 

NON MKUYATA FIDEK CIS Kill i'KOMISSA SICHAEO. 

Curas. — “Dolores animi,” lleyne. “Voluit, credo, amo- 
rem : 6 Debebam post Sychaeum omni omnino amore abstinuisse, 
neque res huiusmodi et ineptias iterum attigisse.’ Res tales , 
curae tales , honestum ct verecundum ipsius vocabuli amoris 
silentium,” Pferlkamp. I think Peerlkamp is wrong, and 
Heyne right. The meaning which Peerlkamp finds in tales 
curas (viz., “amorem”) belongs not to those words, but to the 
previous tiialami and crimine: Dido says “I ought not to 
have loved [viz., Aeneas], and then I would not have known 
these cores, this trouble” (Heyne’s “ dolores animi”). Tales 
curas is not an “honestum et verecundum ipsius vocabuli amoris 
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silentium ” (the mouth which has just uttered thalami and 
CRiMiNE need hardly boggle at amor), but talks curas points 
to her present trouble, her present affliction unto death, to the 
dolor km, and the malis, and the fkrdita of the preceding pai$ 
of her soliloquy. The identical word “ curae” is used not merely 
in this identical sense, but to express these identical sorrows, 
this identical trouble, in the very words in which the soliloquy 
is introduced, verse 531 : ixgemixant curae [not her love is 
doubled , but her cares, her trouble , her sorrow , is doubled; the cares, 
the trouble , the sorrow produced by hhr lore, are doubled; for 
immediately to ixgkmixant curae is added tho explanation, 
rursusquk resurgens SAEViT amor]. How far the expression 
tales curas is from being necessarily an equivalent for amor 
(“ verecundum ipsius vocabuli amoris silentium”) is abundantly 
shown by Ovid, ex Panto , 1. 5 . 11 : 

non libet. in tales animum contendere curas; 
nee vcnil ad duros Musa vocata Gctas,” 

where the cares spoken of are tho poet’s cares, the cares of poetry. 

Tales curas. — Neither these troubles, nor any troubles of 
this kind. 1 

CixERi pkomissa siciiAEO. — Promised to [the now~\ dead 
Sickaeus , Sichaeus being the person to whom faith was pledged, 
and (TNERi being in apposition to sk haeo, and descriptive of 
Sichaeus’s present state. Compare Ovid, Amor . 2. 0. U2 : 

“ iainquo cinis, vivis fralribus, Hector oral.” 

Soneca, Octal-. 100 (Octavia speaking) : 

“ Britannicc, heu me ! nunc lcvis tantnm cinis, 
ct tristis umbra (saeva cui lacrymas tulit 
ctiam novemi, quum rogis arlus tuos 
dedit crcmandos, membraque et vultus dco * 
similes volanti, flamma fervens abstulit).” 

Those who, with the Medicean, read sy< ilaei can hardly extri- 
cate themselves from the absurd sense : faith pledged to the ashes 
of Sychaeus. 
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AENEAS — OV ANTES 


* VAR. LECT. (vs. 559). 

iuventa I Med. (Fogg*.) Ill Serv. (ed. Lion) ; Wakef. 

iutentae II Cod. Canon. (Butler). Ill Yen. 1170 ; Aldus (1511) ; 
P. Manut. ; Ribb. * 

I prefer the former, both on account of greater MS. authority and on ac- 
count of the expression decora iuventa being more Latin than membra 
iuventae. Compare 0. 365 ; II or. Od. 1. d\i. hi. 


VAR. LECT. (vs. 577). 

itkrum III Scrv. (cod. Dresd. : “ itekum tabemus, quia iam paraverat, 
praeparatione navigiorum”) ; P. Manut. 

tuo III Yoss. 


POTKS HOC SUB CASU DUCERE SOMNOS, NEC QUAE TE CIRCUM STENT 

HEiNDE pebicula cernis ? (w. 560-1). — Compare Aesch. Etimcn. 
d!f (the ghost of Clytemnestra to the sleeping furies) : 

evSoir av ; wry, kou Ka0eu8ou<ru>t/ n 5ei; 

Lucan. 10. 353 (Pothinus to Achillas) : 

. . . “ ‘ tu inollibus,’ inquit, 

‘ nunc incumbe toris, ct pingucs cxige somnos ; 
invasit Cleopatra domum.’ ’ * 

Let the curious reader compare the fool’s announcement to 
William the Ccnqueror, of the conspiracy of his barons, Homan 
de Ron , 8816 : “ U gies Willame ? Por kei dors ? ” &o. 

Certa mori (vs. 563) is added, not in order to inform A.eneas 
of Dido’s intended suicide, but to magnify the danger to him 
from a woman who, being determined to die, would not be pre- 
vented by regard for self-preservation from attempting any act 
no matter how reckless and desperate. 
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Rumpe MORAS (vs. 569) .—Compare Metast. Issipiie , 2. 13: 
“ troncate le dimore.” 

YaRIUM ET MUTAMLK SEMPER EEMTNA (VS. 569). — Tile oft 
repeated calumny. See Od. 11. h55 .* tint ovk eti 7 ti<j ra yuvatfct i*. 
Calpurn. AW. J. 10 : “ mobilior ventis, o femina ! ” Festus, 
fragm. e cod. Fames. (Mueller’s Fest. p. 165) : “ uec mulieri 
nee gremio credi oportere.” Racine, AthaUe : m . 

“ olio flotle, olio liosito, on un mol olio csl femme.” 

Quatrain attributed to Francis I., king of France : 

“ souvcnt femme varie ; 
hit’ll fol est (jiii s'y fie.” 

Shakespeare, Ct/mbclinc , act 2 : 

. . . “even to vice 

they ave not constant, but are changing still 
one vice, but of a minute old, for one 
not half so old as that.” 

Women, as compared with men, are not variable and mutable, 
but the very contrary ; and Dido in particular was unchangeably 
and devotedly attached to Aeneas, whom, if she did not pursue 
with fire and sword, it was not that his inconstancy did not so 
deserve, but that her magnanimity disdained, and her still- 
subsisting passion forbade. 

Femina (vs. 570). — Used not in the definite sense a woman , 
but in the indefinite general sense whatever is female , of the 
female sex. Compare Yal. Flace. 5. 671, where “ femina” is 
applied to Fallas in this general manner, the female. The word 
seems to be more properly used in this sense by the god, espe- 
cially by a married god, to whom his own wife gave so much 
trouble. The word, besides, from its position — first word in the 
line, and last word of the speech — has an extraordinary emphasis. 
See Rem. on 2. 247. 

Tum vero (vs. 571). — After the first appearance of Mercury 
to him (vs. 265), Aeneas is desirous to go, and makes prepara- 
tions : 

" ardet abire fuga, dulcesquc reliuquere terras,” 
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but still hesitates : 

“ lieu, quid agat ? quo nunc reginam ambiro fiirentem 
audeat affatu ?” &c. 

Thoroughly frightened by the second vision, tum vero, he 
actually goes, cannot be off fast enough : 

COIUIIP IT E SOMNO CO HI* US, SOCIOSQUE l'ATIGAT : 

PIlAECIPITES VIGILATK, VIRT, ET CONSID1TE TRANSTRIS,* 

SOLVITE VELA CITt 


, VAGINAQUE EllIlUT ENSEM 

FUI.MINEUM, STRICTOQUE FERIT RETINACULA FERRO. 


LlTTOllA DESERUERE; LATET SUR CLASSIBUS AEQUOR ; 

ANNIXI TORQUENT SPUMA3, ET CAERULA VERRUNT. 

See Eemm. on 2. 105, 228 ; 3. 47 ; 4. 396, 449 ; 5. 659. 

Sumtis exterritus UMBRis (vs. 571). — Umbris, the vision 
which Aeneas has just seen ; for we are warned, first, by all just 
poetical sentiment, and secondly, by the exactly parallel expres- 
sion of Virgil’s faithful imitator, “ Saguntinis somnos exterritus 
umbris ” (Sil. 2. 704), not to fall (with Ileyne, whom, in this as 
well as numerous other instances, the other commentators, ex.gr ., 
Thiel and Forbiger, have but too trustingly followed) into the 
gross error of referring umbris to the natural (and therefore not 
terrifying) darkness which ensued on the disappearance of the 
vision. Compare Petronius (p. 368), translating from Epicurus : 

“ somnia, quae mentes ludunt volitantibus umbris ” 

\_not with darkness, but with flitting shades, visions]. See also 
Aon. 6 . 89U'> and Justin. 1.9: “ quo somnio exterritus;” and 
Val.Flacc. 1. 778 : “ visaque exterritus umbra ” [terrified by the 
apparition which he had just seen]. 

Fatjgat (vs. 572). — Query, with the foot, as Nestor, Dio- 
made, 11. 10. 157 : 

rov vapcras avsy eipe Tfprivios nrnora Necrrwp, 

Aa£ ir o5i Kivrjffas. 

and Telemachus, Pisistratus, Odys. 15. kh •’ 


wrap o NearropiBriv rjdeos imvov eytipev, 

\a£ rrotit Ktvrjnras. kcu puv itpus p.v9ov eexirep, 
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and Mago, his comrades, Sil. 7. 303 : 

• . . “ sociosquo in nospito fusos 
incussa rcvocat castrorum ml muncra plant a” 

Wagner (. Praest .) renders fatigat by “ urget.” It is very much 
more : women them, gives them no peace. See Rem. on 1. 281. 

Seqi imur te, sancte deoritm (vs. 57G). — I.e., sanctis- 
sime deus. Compare Enn. (Ilesselii, p. 65j : 

“ respondit Iuno Satuvnia, snncia den nun 

where the commentator: “pro sanetmima, ut ait Aclius.” Horn. 
H. G. 305 : oia Oeatov. Enn. : “ dea dearum.” Eurip. Alcest. 560 : 

<ju yap, u jxova , w <ptka yvvaiKtav. 

Id. Here. 568 : to raXaiva 7rap0£vo)v 9 where Wakefield ( Silo . 
Critic..) : “ i.e., ut ipse interpretatur, v. 571 : 

. . T\r)fiov€(Trarr}v tre 

Traffwv yvvaiKoov eidov o(f)0a\jaoi5 eyco." 


584-587. 

ET 1AM PRIM A NOVO SPA KG EH AT EUMINE TERRAS 
TITHONl OROOEUM UNQUENS AURORA CUH1LK 
REGINA E SPECULIS UT PRIMUM ALBESCERE LUCEM 
VIDIT ET AEQUAT1S CLASSEM PROCEDERE VEUS 


VAIL LECT. (vs. 587). 

aequatis I Pal, Med . Ill >Serv. (cod. Dresd. : “aequatis yelis, felieiter 
plenis, sine motu aliquo”) ; Venice, 1470; Aldus (1514); P. Manftt. ; 
D. Heins.; N. Heins. (1670) ; Ileyne; Iirunck ; Wakef. ; Wagn. (ed. 
Heyn., ed. 1861); Hanpt. 

arquatis III Hermann [Rhein, Mu*,, vol. 5, p. 621), ex conj, ; Ladewig. 
0 Rom, 
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Et iam, &c., . . . ciJBiLE. — “ Si haec sunt Yirgilii, sequentia ut 
primum albescere lucem viDiT manere non possunt,” Peerl- 
kamp. On the contrary, it is precisely VirgiPs habit thus to 
repeat his thought, ex. gr ., 2. 447 : 

. . . tl his so, quando ultima eernunt , 

extrema iam in movie parant defendere telis,” 

where there is the same relation between “ ultima eernunt” and 
“ extrema in morte” as there is in the passage before us between 

PRIM A AURORA NOVO SPARGEBAT LUM1NE and UT PRIMUM ALBES- 
CERE lucem vidit. The repetition in both instances is for the 
purpose of keeping an agreeable picture a moment longer before 
tho mind. In reading, and still more in hearing, a poem, the 
mind must not be hurried through a multitude of thoughts in 
the manner in which it is hurried from cypher to cypher in 
totting up a column of arithmetical figures ; it must have time 
allowed it to dwell where dwelling is agreeable ; the emotion 
this moment excited is not to bo cut short instantly and abruptly 
to make way for another, and that again for a third, but time 
must be allowed not merely for a full and complete view but for 
the enjoyment of that full and complete view. This is so much 
the case that the thought is not only repeated by the poet, with 
variety of expression, once, twice, and even thrice (see Rem. on 
1. 550), but occasionally, where the object is very simple, and 
would pass away almost unobserved if expressed only once, is 
repeated without change of expression, ex. gr ., 9. 427 : 

“ me, me, adsum qui foci, in me convertito ferrum,” 

a case in which the word is repeated twice, unvaried, within the 
limits of a single line. On the principle of Peerlkamp, viz., that 
there is to be qo manner of repetition of a thought, this lino 
should be cut down to “ adsum qui feci, in me convertite fer- 
rum,” or, inasmuch as “ adsum ” is implied in “ me,” perhaps 
to “ in me qui feci convertite ferrum.” On the same principle 
I should never have written “ no, no,” in the course of these 
comments, but always simple “ no,” one no negativing a pro- 
position as much as a hundred ; and every clergyman who pub- 
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lishes the banns of marriage more than n, single time is guilty 
of work of supererogation. The two lines which Peerlkamp 
would eject because a similar — observe it is far from the same 
— view of the same object is presented in the next line are tvso 
of the sweetest lines in the poem. Eject them, and you have 
indeed the dawn, but you have neither the saffron couch of 
Tithonus, nor Aurora leaving it, nor Aurora sprinkling tlio earth 
with light. Was there evor in the world a man, except Peerl- 
kamp himself, who would eject these lines on account of primum 
alhescere LUOEM in the next verse, £ven if primum albescere 
lu oem were, as we have hitherto regarded it, no more than a 
different view of the same object ? But it is not ; it is some- 
thing more. The two lines describe the morning which suc- 
ceeded the night on which Aeneas had the vision ordering him 
to leave Carthage. They are the beginning of a new day, and 
usher in that day with all a poet’s ^)omp. The morning thus 
placed all bright and glowing before you, you are told that the 
queen, not then or when Aurora was sprinkling the world with 
new light, but even before that time, as soon as ever the first 
dawn, the first grey day, was visible from her look-out ; in other 
words, as soon as ever Aurora began to do what in the previous 
lines she is described as doing, the queen, &c. It is as if Yirgil 
had said : “ the next morning came, and the queen as soon as it 
was light,” &e., or “ as soon as it was light next morning” or, 
shorter still, “ next morning at dawn,” expressions which, short 
as they are, are, on the principle of Peerlkamp, tautologous, and 
should be reduced to the still shorter, “ as soon as it was light,” 
or “ at dawn.” 

Speculis (vs. 586). — “ Quas utique in sua regia habuit,” 
Servius, Heyne, Wagner ( Praest .), and myself (“Twelve Years’ 
Voyage,” and “ Advers. Virgil.”) — all as I new think incor- 
rectly ; for first, I find the arx of Troy expressly denominafed 
cFKoma by Euripides {Hecuba, 918 ) : 

. . ircufos EWavw, irore iror* rav 

IXiaSa fTKOi nav 
irtpcravres, oucous; 

and secondly, we have Dido taking this same view, under simi- 
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lar circumstances and with similar groans and similar emotions 
“ arce ex summa/ 5 verse 409, above : 

“ quosve dabas gemitus, cum littora fcrverc lato 
c prospicores (tree ex summa , toturaque yideres 

misceri ante oculos tantis clamoribus aequor? 

I do not therefore at all doubt but that Dido is represented in . 
our text as taking the view not specially from an elevated part 
of her palace (the roof, or a tower on the roof), but generally 
from the ar.r. And so Oyid, Homed . Amor . 57 : 

“ nec morions Dido summa v id Is, set ah arce 
Dardanidas vento vela dedisse rates.” 

See Rem. on 11. 877. 

Regtna k specults tit primitm, &c. — Compare Swift’s 
Gulliver's Travels (Gulliver drawing the fleet of the Lilliputians 
of Blefuscu after him by so many strings) : “ but when they 
perceived the whole fleet moving in order, and saw me pulling 
at the end, they set up such a scream of despair as it is almost 
impossible to describe or conceive.” 

Regina e speculis itt primum alrescere lucem vidit. — 
Compare Apollon. Rhod. 3. 827 (of Medea) : 

7] 8* €7T€L OVU TCI TTpUTa (pailVOfXiVrjU l$€V !)<*> 

TrapdtviKT]. 

Aequatis classem procedere velis.— nAequatum velum, 
a squared sail, a sail set at right angles to the keel; obliquum 
velum, a sloped sail, a sail set so as to form with the keel, in 
one direction an acute, and in the other direction an obtuse 
angle. 1 know indeed of no example of the precise term obli- 
quum velum; but the expression obliquare sinus (5. 16), 
meaning to slant or slope the sail, leaves no doubt that either 
this precise term or some equivalent term existed. Aequatis 
procedere velis, therefore, is to sail with squared sails or right 
before the wind; Fr. ar river, alter, ou naviguer, vent arriere . In 
the Pitture d’ Ercolano, vol. 2, tab. 15, the ship of Theseus is 
represented sailing away right before the wind from Ariadne. 
The antenna is squared on the mast, and from each of its 
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braohia desoends a triangular sail, which, growing narrower 
and narrower as it descends (in nautical language, a leg-of- 
mutton sail), ends in a long tail, the extremity of which is 
attached to the side of the vessel. Both sails are strongly bellied 
out in the direction of the bow. This ship of Theseus, sailing 
away from Ariadne, “aequatis procedit ¥0118,” arrive vent arriere, 
on very ues carve ment brass ecs, exactly as the fleet of Aeneas sail- 
ing away from Dido. Compare Cic. ad At t. 10 . 5: “ duo si- 
nus fuerunt, quos tramitti oporterot, Praestanus et Vibonensis ; 
utrumque pedibus acquis transmisimu^,” whero “ pedibus aequis 
transmittere ” answers as nearly as possible to our author’s 
vklis aequatis procedere, both presenting the same picture 
of sailing right before the wind, transmittere in Cicero’s 
case being used because it was only across a sinus Cicero was 
sailing, and procedere in Aoneas’s case, because Aeneas was 
out on the open sea. If this explanation be correct, the “ aequa- 
tuin velum” of Virgil is precisely the “ rectum velum” of Ovid, 
ex Ponto , 6. 2. 0 : 

“ cum poteram recto transire Ccraunia reloP 

Wagner, having in his Virg. Br . En. rightly interpreted this 
passage, as above, has been so unfortunate as to reject in his 
edition of 1861 his own right interpretation to make room for 
the, as I now think, erroneous one of my “ Adversaria Vir- 
giliana : ” “ omnes naves utebantur pari velificatione, quo ap- 
parebat communiter eas abire eodemque omnos ferri.” 

Miter (1). Aequatis classem procedere velis. — “Non 
obliquis, sed secundo vento tumentibus,” Wagner, Virg. Br. En. 
“ Aequaliter plenis, secundo vento tumentibus,” Forbiger. No ; 
that were “ rectis procedere velis,” Ovid, ex Ponto , 6 . 2. 93 , 
quoted above ; but “ velis omnium navium similiter ordinatis, 
intentis;” made to match , set alike ; all the vessels having the same 
sail 's out 9 and therefore all the vessels moving together , going in one 
direction. If the vessels had had their sails differently adjusted, 
i.e. 9 one vessel after one manner and another vessel after another 
manner, Dido would have concluded that they were not all bent 
on one object, but were cruising or sailing about for amusement; 
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but seeing all the vessels sailing with their sails all adjusted 
alike, she knew that they were all bent on one object, and that 
object could only be their departure or setting sail from her 
dominions. Compare 5. 419 : “ aequemus pugnas,” quoted by 
Fronto (Exempt. Load.) as proof that aequare aliquid is 
e<juivalent to paria facore; and 7. 698: 

“ibant aequati nunicro, regemquc eancbant,” 

all equalled by the measure or time , i. e., keeping time to the tune , 
marching in step; therefore, in our text, the ships all going in the 
same manner. See also Cic. Dc Republ. 1.32 : “ si enim pecunias 
aequari non placet ; si ingenia omnium paria esse non possunt ; 
iura certe paria debent esse.” [Query, however, what is the 
meaning of “ aequatae spirant aurae,” 5. 844 ? is it “ blow in 
one direction,” as explained in my “Ad vers. Virgil.” ?]. 

liter ($). Aequatis velis. — With all the sails levelled , 
i.e., with all the ships in one line abreast , a meaning which seems 
to be confirmed by procedure, i. e. proceed or advance formally 
and in order. Compare Dares Phrygius, 19 : “ Signo dato 
naves solvunt, tota classis in latitudine accedit ad Troiam.” 
Exactly corresponding to aequatis velis, sails levelled or even 
with each other (and therefore ships abreast, alongside of each other), 
we have, 5. 232, “ aequatis rostris,” rostra levelled or even with 
each other , and therefore ships abreast, alongside, in line, “ in lati- 
tudine.” So also Sil. 16. 355 : 

\ 

“tertius aeqnata cnrrebat frontc Pcloro , 

Caucasus ” 

[the two horses Pelorus and Caucasus ran, as we say, abreast, or 
side by side, literally with their foreheads on one level]. Id. 
16. 378 : « 

• * (( at postremus Atlas ; sed non ot scgnior ibat 

postromo Durio ; pacis de more putares 
aeqnata frontc , ct concordi currere freno ” 

[parallel to each other, side hy side]. Id. 16. 425 : 

. . . “ acqmre videtur, 

aut ctiam acqvavit iuga praecedentia dexter.* * 
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Miter (3). Aequatis classkm procedeke veeis. — neither 
“non obliquis sed secundo vento tumentibus” (Wagn. Virg. Br . 
fin.), “ aequaliter plenis, secundo vento tumentibus” (Forbiger), 
for that wore “ red is procedere velis” of Ovid, ex Ponto , 6. 2. 9, 
before quoted, nor, as explained by myself in my “Adversaria 
Virgiliana,” “ velis omnium navium similiter ordinatis, simili- 
ter intentis,” made to match , set alike, for then the addition to 
classem of omnem or totam would have been necessary, blit 
simply net tied, arranged, disposed in dm position, or, as English 
sailors say, set. Dido saw the fleet proceeding with set sails, 
and knew of course that it was departing from her shore. She 
does not examine, or inquire, or care whether the sails are 
squared, or whether the sails are all set alike ; she sees that the 
fleet is in motion, with its sails all set or spread to the wind, 
and that is enough for her ; they are plainly leaving her shores. 
Compare 5. 844: “aequatao spirant aurae” [the wind blows 
equalled, i. e., set or settled]. 
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VAR. LECT. (vs. 593). 

deripient III N. Heins, (note in Bunn.) ; Heync ; Brunck ; Wakef. ; 

Wagn. (ed. Heyn., Led. Virg., ed. 1861). 
diripient I Pal., Med. Ill P. Munut. ; D. Ileins. ; N. Heins. (1670) , 
Philippe; Lad.; Itibbeck. , 

Abscissa (vs. 590 ).— Fea (ad Georg. 2. 23) observes (and truly, 
I think) with respect to abscindo as distinguished from 
abseido: “Absoido significa separare, dividers tin corpo col 
taglio; da abs e caedo : abscindo, da abs e scindo, strap - 
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par.lo 9 sqnareiarlo, dkidcrlo con tuiC altra forza” i.e., tear off. So 
Aen. 5. 685 : “humeris absoindere vestem.” 

Advkna (vs. 591). — Properly newcomer , but here, by impli- 
cation, interloper , intruder . Compare Justin, 2. 5 : “ Quippe 
coniuges eorum longa expectatione virorum fessae, nec iam teneri 
bello, sed deletos ratae, servis ad custodiam pecorum reiictis 
nubunt ; qui reversos cum victoria dominos, velut adeems , 
armati finibus prohibent;” and Id. 2. G: “Soli enim [seiz. 
Atheniensos] praeterquam incrcmento, etiam origine gloriantur; 
quippe non advenae , neque passim collecta populi colluvies origi- 
nem urbi dedit ; sed eodem innati solo, quod incolunt, et quae 
illis sedes, eodem origo cst.” No more contumelious term could 
have been applied to Aeneas : this homeless adventurer , who goes 
about thrusting himself into other peopled s territories in search of a 
place to settle in. Compare the similar contemptuous application 
of the same term to Aeneas by Tolumnius, Aen. 12. 261 ; and 
by Pentheus, Ovid, Met. 3. 561 , to Bacchus : 

“ Penlhea tciTebit cum totis advem Thebis ; ” 

and by Pallas to Dis when he is carrying off Proserpine, Claud. 
Rapt. Pros. 2. 202 : “nostrum quid proteris advena niundum” 
[“ what baseness have you to come here an interloper, to,” &c.] 

Quid loquor? aut ubi sum ? quae mentem insania mu- 
tat ? (vs. 595). — Compare Eurip. Ilipp. 2! A (Phaedra speaking) : 

dvo’Tavos €700, Ti itor npyaffapa^v ; 
tcoi nap€Tr\ayxOyv yvwfxus ayadas ; 
tp.avr\v . . . 

In FELIX 1)13)0 ! NUNC TE FACTA IMIMA TANGUNT TUM DECUIT 

cum sckttra dabas(vv. 596-7). — Aeneas’s sole act of impietas 
(see Eem. on 1. 14) being his present desertion of Dido, by 
which it was impossible she could have been affected at the time 
shfe admitted him to a share in her sceptre (tum decuit [sciz. 
factis impiis tangi ] cum sceptra dab as), it follows that facta 
impia means, not, as seems to have been taken for granted by 
the commentators, the impietas of Aeneas (“perfidia Aeneae,” 
Wunderlich, Peerlkamp, Yoss, Forbiger, Thiel, Wagner, Virg. 
Br. Mn.) or the impietas of the Trojans (“Perfidia, qua scilicet 
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omne genus Troianum infame fuit,” Wagner, Pretest.), but that 
of Dido herself, sciz. in the violation of her vow to Sichaeus : see 
vv.24, et seqq, ; also vv. 322, 547, 552. The nunc is emphatic, and 
the meaning of the whole passage as follows : “ Art thou sensible 
of the impietas of thy conduct only now at last when suffering 
from its consequences ? It had better become thee to havo been 
so when thou wert taking the fatal step.” In other words: 
“ Thou shouldst have felt at the very time of sharing with Aeneas 
thy sceptre and (by implication) thy bed, how very improper it 
was in thee so to share them ; ” this sharing of the sceptre, and 
(by implication) of the bed, being the very impietas of which 
now at long and last she had become sensible. Dido’s words 
are, mutatis mutandis, the very words of her prototype Medea, 
Eurip. Med. 700 : 

7 ) fxaprauov to9\ tjviic i^AL/jiiravou 
Sopovs iraTpuovs, avSpos EAA-qvos Aoyois 
TrtKTOeia, 

and the facta impia with which she reproaches herself, precisely 
the KUKftc /isvoivar with which Medea reproaches herself ; the 
only difference being that the facta impia of Dido were towards 
her deeoased husband, the KaKat fizvoivai of Medea towards her 
father (Apollon. Bhod. 4. 412) : 

e7ret to irpwrov aaffOijV 

apTrAouarj, Qtotity Se Katcas rjvvccra psvoivas. 

Compare Cornelia’s self-accusation, and application to herself of 
the selfsame term “ impia,” when she first meets Pompey after 
his unfortunate battle at Pharsalia, Lucan. 8. 95 : 

“ o thalamis indigne mcis, boc iuris kabcbal 
in tantum fortuna caput ! cur impia nupsi, 
si miserum factum ini 

> 

and Theseus’ reproach of Hippolytus, Eurip. Uqrp. (ed. Musgr.) 
1085: 

tot€ (fTtvafav kcu Trpoyiyvoe<rK€ii' *xpyv, 
or * €is Trarpwau a Ao\ov vfipi&iv ctA rjs. 

Also Ovid, Ilcroid. 9. U6, 15:2, 158, 18k: 

“ impia quid dulutas Dcianira mori ?” 
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Tum dkcuit cum sceptra dabas. — Compare 10. 94: “turn 
decuit metuisse tuis.” Metastasio, Temist . 3. 7 : 

“ quando ordisti il roo disegno 

era tempo di ti'emar.” 

4 

Also, as precisely as possible expressing the sentiment of Dido, 
the same author’s Clcmcnza di Tito , 2. 0 ( { Vitellia speaking) : 

“ come poiesti, o Dio ! 
perfido traditor . . . 
ah die la rca son io ! 
sento gelarmi il cor, 
mancar mi sento. 
pria di tradir la fe, 
perch e, crndel, pcrclie . . . 
ah, chc dr If alio mio 
lardi ml pento ! 99 

where there is the same rapid transition as in Dido’s soliloquy, 
from invective to self-accusation, and from self-accusation to in- 
‘ vective. 

Tangunt (vs. 596). — Compare 1. 466, and Ovid, Hero-id. 8 . 
15 : “cura mei si te pia tang if, Oreste.” A similar use of the 
verb to touch is familiar in English. The Greeks used Oiyyavio 
in the same sense, as Eurip. Hipp. 310 : Oiyyavti atOev roSe. 

QuEM SECUM PATRIOS AIUNT PORTASSE PENATES ! QUEM SUB- 

I1SSE HUMERIS CON RECTUM AETATE PARENTEM! (w. 598-9). The 

latter — for we can hardly suppose our author to have been guilty 
of an anticlimax — the more meritorious act of the two. Com- 
pare Pausan. Phoc . ch. 28 : n spi TrXsiarov yap Sri stt otovvro oi 
iraXai yovsag. {2<nrep sarin aXXoie re TSKjurjpaoOai Kai sv Karavri 
roig KaXov/ievoiQ Evoefieaiv. oig ijviica tneppsi r») K aravri irvp to 
sk rye Airvtic, XP V<T0V f i£v Kal a pyopov ovStvog ptpiSi sir oitj m 
aavr o, oi St ttjitvyov, o fisv apapevog r»jp pur spa* o St av top 
7 r art pa. Evang. Matth . 5. 23, 2U : “Therefore if thou bring 
thy gift to the altar, and there rememberest that thy brother 
hath aught against thee, leave there thy gift before the altar and 
go thy way ; first be reconciled to thy brother, and then come 
and offer thy gift.” 

Non potui abreptum divellere corpus (vs. 600).— Com- 
pare Othello, act 3, sc. 3 : “ I’ll tear her all to pieces. 5 ’ 
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Tuque iiarum interpres curarum et conscia kino (vs. 
608). — “ Interpres, . . . media et conciliatrix . . . . Alii, testis, 
index, arbitra” Servius. Not only Servius’s own examples 
(“ Quae tibi conditio nova et luculenta fertur per me interpre- 
tem” Plaut. Miles , If. 1. 5. “ Quod te praesente istic egi, teque 
interpreted Id. Curcul. 3. 6 If) but still more Ammian’s deriva- 
tive, “interpretium” (28. 1: “Veruin quoniam denis modiis 
singulis solidis indigentibus venumdatis, emerat ipse tricenos, 
interpretii * compendium ad principis aerarium misit”) shows the 
former of these meanings as the true,one, and that interpres 
not only here, but at 4. 356 ; 3. 359, and generally elsewhere, is 
used, not in the restricted sense of its English derivative, inter- 
preter *, but in the much wider sense of the English agent , and 
French commmaire , commissionnaire . 


610-614. 

ET DIRAE ULTRICES ET DI MORIENTIS ELISA K 
ACCIPITE HAEC MERITUMQUE MALIS ADVERT1TK KUMKN 
ET NOSTRAS AUDITE PRECES SI TANGERE PORTUS 
INFANDUM CAPUT AC TERRIS ADNARE NECESSE EST 
ET SIC FATA JOVIS POSCUNT HIC TERMINUS HAERET 


Dirae, imprecationes. Compare Ammian. 28. 1 : “ ultimae 
dirae caesorum. ,, Id. 28. 6 : “ Hoc memorando fine externis 
domesticisque cladibus vexata conticuit Tripolis non indefensa : 
quia vigilavit Iustitiae oculus sempiternus, ultimaeque legato- * 
rum et praesidis [sciz. necatorum] dirae” Flor. 2. 6 : “ Quasi 
has inferias sibi Saguntinorum ultimae dirae in i}lo publico par- 
rieidio incendioque mandassent. ,, * 

% Accipite haec, &c., . . . preces. — “ Accipite animis ( tvOv - 
ptiaOi ) haec mala, et vim vestram (numen) meritam, ;. <\, tan- 

* (An oversight of the learned Doctor. Interpres and interpret itm have nothing 
in common except the inter. — J. F. D.). 

HXNltY, AENEIDEA , VOL. II. ’>* 
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quam debitam milii iniusta patienti, vertite, ad ea ulciscenda 
soilicet,” Wagner (1861). Wrong in every respect. First, haec 
is not “haec mala” but haec verba, exactly as 5. 304 : 

u accipito haec animis, laetasque ad vertite mentos,” 

where there are no mala at all, and where the sense can by no 
possibility be other than “accipito haec verba” Secondly, 
numen is not “vim vestram,” but your will , your free, self-origi- 
nating , independent will ami pleasure, and being used a part for 
the whole expresses the whole mind, and corresponds exactly to 
“ animis” and “ monies, ,f in the parallel cited above. See Rem. 
on “numine laeso,” 1. 12, and on “numen Iunonis,” 1. 52. 
Thirdly, advertite is not “vertite ad ea ulciscenda,” but is 
simply turn towards , advert , and in conjunction with numen, turn 
your self -originating will , mind , and attention towards what I say ; 
exactly as in the parallel cited above “ advertite” is not “ vertite 
ad ea ulciscenda,” there being no harm done, nothing to bo 
avenged, but simply vertite, turn towards , and in conjunction 
with “mentes,” turn your minds towards. In the words of our 
text Dido goes no farther than the mere imploring of the atten- 
tion of the gods, hear me, and attend to what I say, and the 
assigning of the claim she has to their attention, viz., that so 
much misfortune (malis) deserved it (meritum). Only after 
such preface does she proceed to say what she expects the gods 
will do for her when they have let into their minds and turned 
their attention to her deplorable case, viz., that they will visit 
with such punishment as is at their command the infandum 
caput which is the cause of all her misery : si tangere portus 
infandum caput, &c. The sole difference between Dido’s pre- 
face' and the above-cited preface of Aeneas is, that the circum- 
stances to which Dido calls attention not being joyful circum- 
stances, but the very opposite, there is no “laetas,” but the 
very opposite of “laetas,” meritum malis; and that the persons 
whom she addresses not being, like the persons addressed by 
Aeneas, men, but divinities, she asks for the attention not of 
ordinary mind (“mentes”), but of self-originating will and 
pleasure (numen), the highest quality of mind, mind par excel- 
lence, that attribute which furnishes the highest, most flattering, 
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most complimentary appellation and title, not for man only, 
but for the gods themselves. 

Accipite haec may bo regarded as the theme of which 

MERITUMQUK MALIS ADVERTITE NUMEN and NOSTRAS AUDITE 

preces are the two variations. Accipite haec is repeated with 
variety (in a varied form) in meritumque mams advertite 
numen as well as in nostras audite preces, the variety intro- 
duced in the former being meritum malis numen, and that 
introduced into the latter being preces. The theme with the 
two variations, all taken together, convey the meaning expressed 
in the single sentenoe, “accipite (or audite), O numina, has 
preces merentis propter mala.” I need hardly say how much 
better adapted for the purposes of versification is the theme with 
its two variations. In the very next passage there is a similar 
theme, necesse est, with its two similar variations, kt sic fata 
iovis poscunt and hic terminus iiaerkt, each variation being, 
as in the preceding case, an amplified, ornamented repetition of t 
the theme. See Kemm. on 1. 550; 6. 795; 7. 73. 

Meritum mams. — “ Quod mali merentur,” Servius, Heyne, 
Yoss, Peerlkamp. No ; Wagner is right : “ malts meis” For 
the expression meritum malis compare 2. 690 : “ pietate me- 

yf * 

remur. 

Malis, misfortunes, as Eel. 10. 61 : 

“ aut deus ill© malis hominum mitoscere discat.” 

Aen. 6. 365 : “Eripe me his, invicte, malis.” 11. 480 : “ causa 
malis tantis.” Ovid, Met. 6. 303 (of Niobo) : “diriguitque malis.” 
Tangere portus, theme ; terris aiinare, variation. 

Si . . . necesse est et sic fata iovis poscunt, hic termi- 
nus iiaeret. — Not improbably a periphrasis for the TtOti/uvov of 
Themis, Ammian. 21. 1: “. . . Themidis; quarn ex eo quod 
fixa fatali lege deoreta praescire facit in posterum, quae rtOufitva 
sermo Qraeous appellat, ita coguominatam, in cubili solioquo 
Iovis, vigoris vivifici, theologi veteres collocarunt.” 

Hic terminus haerbt. — So Lucret. 5. 91 : “ alte terminus 
haerens.” 
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628 641. 


LITTORA LITTORIBUS CON TH ARIA FLUCTIBUS UNDAS 
IMPRECOR ARMA ARMIS PUGNENT IPSIQUE NEPOTESQIJK 
II A EC AIT ET PARTES ANIMUM VERSA BAT IN OMNES 
INVISAM QUAERENS QUAM PRIMUM ABRUMPERE LUCKM 
TUM RREVITER BARCEN NUTRICEM AFFATA SICIIAEI 
NAMQCTE SUAM PATItIA ANT1QUA CIN1S ATER HABEBAT 
ANNAM CARA MIIII NJTRIX HUC SISTK SOROREM 
I)IC CORPUS PROPERET FLUVIALI SPA KG ERE LYMPHA 
KT PECUDES SECUM ET MON STRATA PIACULA DUCAT 
SIC VENIAT TUQUE IPSA PIA TKOE TEMPORA V1TTA 
SACRA IOVI STYGIO QUAE RITE INCEPTA PARAVI 
PKRFICERE EST ANIMUS FINEMQUE IMPONERE CURIS 
DA RDANIIQUK ROOUM CAPITIS PERMUTE RE PLAMMAK 
SIC AIT ILLA GRADUM STUDIO CELERABAT ANILKM 


VAR. LECT. (vs. 641). 

ANIL! I Med. 1115 ; cod. Canon. (Butler). Ill Serv. (cod. Dresd.) ; Donat, 
(ad Ter. Eun. 5. ,‘i ) ; princ. ; Yen. 1470, 1471, 1472, 1475; Mod.; Mil. 
1475, 1402 ; Breso.; Turneb. ; R. Stepli. ; P. Manut. ; II. Steph.; Paris, 
1000; La Cerda; D. Heins.; N. Heins. (1071, 1070, 1704) ; Phil.; 
Heyne; Brunek; Wakef. ; Jahn; Dorph. ; Lad.; Ribb. 

anilem I Pal . (INI LEM, with the EM crossed out). III?. Ill N. Heins, 
(ap. Burm.); Burm. ; Pott.; Wagn. (ed. Heyn., Led. Virg ., an( ed. 
1801) ; Peerlk. ; Forb. ; Haupt. 


Littora ditto r i bus contraria, fldctibus UNDAs. — Compare 
Manil. 4. 811* (Wernsdorf) : 

“ sic terrae terns respondent, urbibus urbes, 
littora littoribii8, regnis contraria regna.” 

INVISAM QUAERENS QUAM PRIMUM ABRUMPERE LUCEM. — . 
Compare Eurip. H'qyp . 355 : t\0pav ripap, s\0pov tivopv <paoq. 
St. August. Confess, k. 12 : “ Horrebant omnia, et ipsa lux.” 
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NaMQUK STJAM PATRIA ANTIQUA {’INKS ATEK HARKRAT. — 
What is the figure here,, or what the picture presented to us Y 
We have no difficulty where Palinurus informs Aeneas that the 
waves have him now, and the winds toss him about the shoJe 
(6. 362 : 

“nunc me fluetus lmbet, versantque in littoro venti ”), 

the picture being plainly tliat of the dead body rolled about on 
the shore by winds and waves, of the dead body in the posses- 
sion of the winds and waves to do what they like with ; at the 
mercy, as we say, of winds and waves. But the case of Dido’s 
nurse is different. It is the cinis a ter which we are informed 
has her. Now this cinis atrr must be either the cinis atkr 
into which the nurse has been reduced by burning on the fune- 
ral pyre, or the cinis atkr of the funeral pyre itself. But the 
former could not well be said to have her, is not sufficiently dis- 
tinct from her to be conceived as having her: therefore the cinis 
atkr which is said to have Dido’s nurse is the cinis ater of her 
funeral pyre, that cinis atkr which, thrown over the partially 
consumed bones, formed the nucleus of the tumulus. Compare 
AnthoL Lai . (ed. Meyer), 1388: A 

“hoc Epios turnulo Cinyra cst cum fratro scpultus, 
ante 8U08 annos quos togit ntra cinis." 

■ Stat. Site. 5. 5. IS : 

“ quisquis adhuc tenerae signatum flore iuventiic 
immersit chirr i iuvenem, priniaque iacentia 
serpere crudeles vidit lanugine flamma?, 
ad sit, et nltemo mecnm claniore fatiscat.” 

Lucan. 0. 1 (of the shade of Pompey) : 

4 at non in Pharia manes iacuere favilla, » 
nec cinis exiguus tantam compescuit umlmim : 
prosiluit busto, semiustaque membra relinquens 
degeueremque rogum, sequitur convexa Ton anti 8 .” 

Catull. 68. 91 : 

1 Troia (nefas !) commune scpulchrnm Asiae, Europaequc 
Troia viruni el virtu! um omnium aeerba cinis.*' 
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Cinis habebat, the pyre ashes had, as Propert. 2. 28. 55 : 

** et quaecumque erat in nuraero Romana puella, 
occidit: lias omncs ignis avarus habet ” 

[the greedy fire (i.e., pyre-flre) has]. Horn. II. 2. 699 : rare 
it$ri t\tv Kara yaia fn\an>a [the black earth held or had]. 
Ibid. 16. 629 : tt apoQ nva yank k aOt£fi [sooner the earth will 
hold (have) some one}. Ibid. 3. 21+3 (of Castor and Pollux) : 

. . . t ovs fr T/Srj Karexev <pvdt(oos aia 
*v Ac uceticunovi a vdi, (pi A rj c vi t rarptSi your) 

[“alma tellus held or had (alive, see Od. 11. 300, of the same: 
Z't’ouc KaT(\ti) in the dear paternal land ; ” oxaotly as in our text: 
“ dark pyre-ashos had (dead) in the dear old country ”] . Anthol. 
Pal. 7. 398 (epigr. Antipatri) : 

aypodt yap Kanovra tloAv^yoy ck non Sairos 
tv/x&os €X 6i yAiaxpu* eZcpmovra Aotpwy 

[the tomb has]. Ibid. 7. U (epigr. Pauli Silentiarii) : 

tvOaS* II tspibcoy to do<poy drop. a, dtioy Ofiypov, 
kAuvos ctt’ ayxiaAw rvfifios exe< dtconcAo) 

[a famous tomb has], Anthol. Grace, (a Brunck, ed. Jacobs, 
Lips. 1794, vol.4, p.271) : Xdiveog arriXt) fit mpdZ [the monu- 
ment (grave-stone) has me round about]. Anthol. Pal. 7. 21 
(epigr. Simmiae, epitaph of Sophocles) : 

TOV <T€ xopots pcAif/avra Jbxpo/cAoa, natSa 2o<ptAAov f 
roy TpayiKrjs M ovdys aorTfpa Kcicponiov , 

r vfifios «x €t K <u yv* oAiyov fiepos 

[the tomb and aJittle earth have]. Ibid. 7. 199 (epigr. Tymnae) : 

i 

opvtov co Xaptcrty fxtp.*AT)p.tvov y to napopoiov 
aAnvoffiv top day <p$oyyoy idudaftcyoy, 

Tipnaddrjs , eAcuc da 5 ’ rjBoa not to aov r)Sv 
nvcvfia diconripai vvktos cxovtrty otioi 

[the silent ways of night have]. Ibid. 5. 271 (epigr. Maoedonii 
Consulafis) : 
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Trip iron &aKx*vou<rap tv BrjXvrtpaaiv, 
ttiv xpvaoKpoTaku) <r*ion€pr)p (TTraraAif, 

7 ripas cx €t Kai vovaos apeiXixos 

[old ago and inexorable disease have]. Am. 10. 700: “Lai> 
rens habot ora Mimanta ” [the Laurentian shore has]. Ibid. 
1. 560 : 


* . . “ et to, pater optime Toucrura, 

pontus fmbet Libyae ’ 1 


[the Libyan sea has]. 

Exactly corresponding to this double use of cinis to signify, 
according to the context, either the ashes of the defunct [as 
Ovid, ex Ponto , 3. 2, 28 : 


“ cum cinis absumpto corporo factus ero M 

4f 

[when I shall have become ashos]. Id. Amor . 2. G. !±2 : 

“ iamque cinis ^ vivis fratribus, Hector crat.” 

Pers. 5. 152 : “ cinis et manes et fabula fies ” [you shall bocome 
ashes]. Stat. Theb . 8 . 11 0 (Amphiaraus to Pluto) : 

* ‘ hei mihi ! nil ox mo sociis patriaeque relictum 1 

vol captum The bis. Non iam Lcmaea videbo 
tecta, nec attonito saltern cinis ibo parenti. 
non tumulo, non igne miner, lacrymisquo meorum 
productus, toto paritcr tibi funcre veni” 


[“I shall not go, even in the state of ashes, to my parent;” i. e. f 
the parent shall not even have the consolation of receiving the . 
ashes of the child, the child having been swallowed up in the 
earth alive, having left no corpse behind, the ashes of which, * 
after it had been burnt might be brought home to the parent]] 
or (as in the examples with which I commenced this Hemark) 
the ashes of the pyre, is («) the double use of pulvis sometimes 
to signify the dust of the defunct, as Hor. Od. 4. 7 : 

“ nos ubi decidimus 

quo pius Aeneas, quo dives Tullus et Ancus, 
pulvis et umbra surnus,” 

sometimes the dust of the tumulus, consisting below of pyre- 
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ashes, above of superadded dust or earth, as Ibid . 1. 28. 1 : 


“ t© maris et terrae, numeroque carentis arena© 
mensorem cohibent, Archyta, 

# pulveru exigui prop© littus parva Matinum 

munera,” 

and ibid, verse 35 : 

“ quanquam festinas, non est mora longfj, licebit, 
iniecto ter pnhere , curras,” 

and (lb), the use of koviq by the Greeks in the same two very 
distinct significations, that of the dust of the defunct, as Anthol. 
Pal. 7. 728 (epigr. Callimacki, epitaph on an aged priestess) : 
rj yptjve yt vo/uriv, t) vvv tcovi c. Ibid. 7. 738 (epigr. Theodoridae) : 

KArji'Ses Kvrcpov at Kai taxanai -SoAa pivos, 

TtpapXi v&piaTTis r ooAtat At\|/ avcpos, 
urj'i t € aw (fnprw rt‘ kovip Sc aov ap<pi/xc\aivav 
St^avr oi(vpoi , ax*r\it , KrjStfiovts, 

and that of the dust of the tumulus, as Anthol. Pal. 7. 329 
(tif MvpraSa rqv /itOvoov tv m6u> ftt<l>tiaav) : 

ov Ktvdti <p$ipcv% jy flairi kopis‘ a\Aa mOos fioi , 

, avpfioAov tv<ppoauv7)s , rtpnvos tirtan rwpos. 

Find. 01. 8. 79 (ed. Dissen) : 

KaTCUCpVITTtl 8’ OV KOPIS 

avyyovoo v KtSva v x a P lv • 

Anthol. Pal 7. 32 (epigr. Juliani, epitaph of Anacreon) : 

iroAAatct ptv roS* acta a , Kai tK tv/jl&ov St fSorjaw 

* TTlVtTt, VplP TCtVT7)P ap<plfiaA^a0t KOVIP.* 

Ibid. 7. 3U (epigr. Antipatri Sidonii, epitaph of Pindar) : 

tlttpiKav aaKiriyya, rov cvaycwp 0apvv vpvoiv 
Xa\Ktvrav, Kartx*i UtvSapov aSt kopis. 

Ibid. 8. 120 (epitaph. Gregorii Theol. in Liviam) : atm l kqi 
Aifiiav Kart\fi kovi c- Anthol. Or. (ed. Jacobs), 7. 185: 

AvaoPtr) pc Atffvaaav *x* 1 kopis, ayxi $« Vwpris 
Kttpai irapBtviKrj rrjSc irapa xf/apaBui, 
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in the first two of which examples kovi?, the dust of the tumulus, 
hides; in the third of which kovig, the dust of the tumulus, is 
wrapped round; and in the last three of which kovi c, the dust 
of the tumulus, has or holds the defunct, exactly as in our t^xt 
cinis, the pyre-ashes, have or hold Dido’s nurse. 

Annam, CARA MIHI nutrix, &c. — With this whole scene of 
Dido’s suicide compare Xenophon’s account of the suicide of 
Panthea, wife of Abradates, king of Susa, Cyrop. 7 : rj Se ywrj 
rove /usv evvov^ovc eKeXevaev cn roGTt\vai {‘tug av,’ e ‘rovSeeyat 
oSupw/uai u)Q fiovXopai ’), rrj Se rpo<f>w Uire 7 rapapevetv, KateneTaKev 
avrri eireiSav airoOavt } , weptKaXvipai avrtjv re Kat avSpa ev ft u 
iparuo. H Se rpotyog noXXa ncertvouan prj notetv rowro, ttrei ovSev 
i)vue, Kat xaXeTTaivovcrav ewpa , eKaOqro nXaiovaa. H Se aKivaicri 
naXai TrapeoKevaapevv\ a^arrtt iavrr)v, Kai eiriOeiaa em ra arepvu 
rou avopog tijv eavrrjc; KftpaXt/v aTTtOvrjtTKf v. H Se rpotyag avu>- 
Xotpvparo re Kat 7repteKaXv7rrev aptpio, tuatrep rj llavOeia eireoret- 
Xev. 

Annam, cara mihi nutrix, huc siste sororem. — Great divi- ' 
sion among the commentators whether the structure be cara 
mihi or siste mihi ; Heyne, Jahn, Forbiger, Siipfle, being of 
the former opinion ; Wakefield, Wagner, and Conington, of the 
latter. I, for my part, see no reason, not even the shadow of 
a reason, for separating the pronoun from the words between 
which it is placed, and to which at the first blush it is of neces- 
sity referred by every reader, in order to attach it to a remote 
word which stands ^ in no need of it. On the contrary, under- 
stood to belong to the words in connexion with which the poet 
has placed it, it serves the double purpose which the same pro- 
noun serves when placed in a similar connexion elsewhere, viz!, 
first to add emphasis to the adjective, and secondly to determine 
and place beyond doubt the object on which the adjective acts. 
Compare 11. 586 : 

“ cara mihi comitumque foret nunc una meariim.” 

11. 535 : 

“ graditur bellum ad crudele Camilla, 
o virgo, et nostris nequicquam cingitur armis, 
cara mihi ante alias.” 
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6. 724 : 

u nate, mihi vita quondam, (lum vita manebat, 
cat? magis.” 

Ovid, Trist. 8. If. 1 : “0 mihi care quidem semper.” Id. Fast. 
6. 51 : “ nee gens mihi carior ulla est.” Id. Trist. 5. Ilf. 2 : “0 
mihi me ooniux carior .” 

Die CORPUS PR 0 PERET FLUV 1 ALI SPARGF.RK I.YMPHA. “ The 

necessity of cleansing before approaching the gods is well 
known,” Conington. To be sure. Have wo not living wit- 
ness thereof in baptism, an'd the lustral font at the churoh door? 

Sic veniat. — “Sic is emphatic: thus and only thus — when she 
has done this , and not till then , Dido’s object of course being to 
gain time,” Conington, following Servius, who, on tuque ipsa 
pia tege tempora vitta, says “ corona, ut et ipsa tardaret.” 
I think, however, that sic is no more than the usual sic , refer- 
ring to previous description or preparations (compare 1. 229: 
“ sic vertice caeli ; ” and 7. 668 : “ sic regia tecta subibat,” 
where see Rem. ; also 4. 660 : “sic, sic iuvat ire sub umbras,” where 
see Rom.), and that Dido gives these directions not as a means 
of obtaining time* or delaying her sister, who on the contrary is 
so far from coming too soon that she requires to be sent for 
(huc siste sororem), but as necessary to keep up and complete 
the show of the religious ceremony she was ostensibly about to 
perform : 

SACRA IOVI 8TYGIO, QUAE RITE INCEPT A TARAVI, 

FEKFICKKB EST ANIMUS. 

The rite hitherto only incepta was now to be perfected (perfi- 
cere)* and the lustration, the victims, and the “ vitta” were an 
essential part of it ; were not a pretext to keep her sister away, 
but a part of the blind she had set before the eyes of her sister. 
If "the performance of these particulars kept her sister away, that 
was* an accidental advantage, not the reason why the perform- 
ance of them w&8 required. 

Anilem not anili (vs. 641), first, as affording the more dig- 
nified, and therefore the more agreeable, sense; and secondly, 
because it is “senilem” in the precisely corresponding passage 
of St. Ambrose dc Abrahamo,! : “ Quamvis senilem studio celeraret 
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gradum,” as well as in the not very dissimilar passage of Soneca, 
Hipp. £ 31 (Hippolytus to the nurse) : 

44 quid hue aenilea fessa moliria gradua, 
o fid a nutrix, turbidain frontem gorens, 1 

et maesta vultus P” 

Celerabat, not colebrabat, because it is “celeraret,” not 
celebraret, in tho corresponding passage of St. Ambrose, de 
Abrahamo , 1 : “ Quamvis senilem studio ederaret gradum.” 


044-655. 

PALLIDA VIDl 


Pallida morte futura (vs. 644). — Compare Milton, Par. Lost, 
10 . 1008 : * 

. . . 4 4 so much of death her thoughts 

had entertained, as dyed her cheeks with palo.” 

Ensemque recltjdit dardanium (vv. 646-7). — Dido kills 
herself with the sword with which she had been presented by 
Aeneas, her greatest enemy, and on the bed which had been a 
fatal bed to her (“ quo perii ”), exactly as Ajax throws himself 
on the sword which Hector, his greatest enemy, had presented to, 
him, and which he fixes upright in the hostile soil of Troy, Soph. 
Ajax, 817 (Ajax speaking) : 

i 

Bccpov fitv avBpos Etcropos, tevuv e/xoi ■» 

paXiffra fiurriOwros, fX^ iarov & °P av ‘ 

Ttixriyt 5* ev yrj vo\€p.ia rrj T pwaBi. 

Non hos quaesitum munus in usus (vs. 647). — Compare 
Manil. 5. 548 (of Andromeda) : 

44 induiturque sinus non haec ad vota paratos.” 
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Paulum lachymis F/r mente mokata (vs. 649). — Compare 
Trissino, La Sofonisba : 

il poi con la tazza in man, sospesa alquanto 
si stette, e disse.” 

Soph. Phil. 359 (ed. Brunck) : 

. . . eye* S' o Sua/topos, 

Wei 'SaKpvtra Ketvjv ou /xaxpv xpovoo. 

Dum fata deusque sinebant (vs. 651). — Wagner, not con- 
tent with ejecting from the 1 Heynian text sinebant (the reading 
not of Ileyne only but of the Modena ed. of 1475, Bersmann, 
the two Stephenses, the Paris ed. of 1600, the two Heinsii, 
La Cerda, and Burmann), and substituting for it sinebat, takes 
credit to himself for the substitution as for a restoration of the 
text to its original purity (“ reposui sinebat”). I not only con- 
sider the MS. authority for sinebant to be, even on Wagner’s 
own showing, at least equal to that for sinebat (the Vatican 
Fragment and the Palatine being for the former reading, the 
Medicean for the latter), but prefer stnebant to sinebat, first, 
as affording the simpler and more natural structure ; secondly, 
as fully supported and justified against Wagner’s criticism 
(Quaest. Virgil. 8. 3. a) by the almost exact parallel, Aen. 
6. 511 : 

“ sed me fata mea et seel us exitiale Lacaenac 
his mersere malis ; ” 

and thirdly, as the reading acknowledged by Donatus. 

Vixi, et quem dederat cursum fortuna feregi (vb. 653). 
— Not I have lived and I have finished, but my life is over, and L 
have finished. Compare 2. 325 : 

. . . “ fmmUH Troes, fuit Ilium et ingens 

gloria Teucrorum,” 

where see Rem. Byron, Letters : “ I will work the mine of my 
youth to the last veins of the ore, and then — good night ! I have 
lived, and am content,” where there seems to be an imitation, if 
not of our text, at least of the Latin use of the perfect. Com- 
pare also 10. 861 : 
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“ lihoebe, diu (res si qua din mortalibus alia est) 
r iximus ’ ’ 

[“ our life has been long together : to-day it ends”]. Tacit. 
Ann. 11. 37 : “ suadebatque no pereussorem opperiretur [Mesga- 
lina] ; tramisse vitam , neque aliud quam morti decns quaeren- 
dum,” where “transisse vitam” is, so to speak, exactly equivalent 
to vixisse. 

Quem dederat cursum fortuna. — So Oic. pro HI t'fon. 95 :“ves- 
tras vero et vestrorum ordinum occursationes, studia, sermones, 
quemcunque cur mm fortuna dederit, # secum se ablaturum esse 
dicit.” Pind. Ncm. l±l (ed. Boeckhj : 

. . cfioi 5' oirotav ap*rav 

«5c out wot /a os ava£, 

€ v 018* on XP 01 ' 0 y wewpuypuvav reXeafi 

El' NUNC MAGNA MET SUB TERRAS IBIT IMAGO (vs. 654). — She 
consoles herself with the last never-failing consolation of the 
unhappy, the prospect of futurity. Hope expires only with the • 
last breath, and no one, not oven the suicide, is ever so tired of 
this world as not to bo ready to begin another. Compare Sil. 
15. 870 (of Marcellus) : 

. . . ‘ ‘ circumdajp, postquam 

nil ri*stare videt virtus, quod debeat ultra 
iam superis, magnum serum port arc sub umbras 
nomen mortis a vet,” 

with the exception of the one word “ mortis,” the sentiment of 
Dido and of universal humanity. Dido’s ghost will enter Hades 
magna because Dido in her life has been magna, has revenged 
the murder of her betrothed and founded a great city ; but Dido’s 
ghost will not, like Marcellus’s, bring with it to Hades “ magnum 
nomen mortis,” because Dido has not died fighting for her country, 
but ingloriously, in despair, by her own hand. The sentiment of 
Dido is no less natural than common to all that was eminent, all 
that was great and good in antiquity. Ancient heroes and hero- 
ines, far from discovering at the approach of death the vanity 
of everything earthly, how like fools or silly children they had 
lived up to the last moment, and as long as it was possible ; far 
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from giving the lie with their last breath to themselves and 
their whole past lives, were anxious, vainly indeed, but at least 
honestly and consistently, that the honours, dignities, and tri- 
umphs they had earned so hardly here should accompany them 
iAto their imagined existence beyond the grave. There was not 
one of them who was not solicitous with Dido that his umbra 
should be magna, not one of them who would have thought of 
casting away crown and sceptre in order to enter Hades a ton- 
sured monk, with genuflexions and streaming tears and clasped 
hands pitiably upraised foy mercy, only too happy if he should 
be allowed to take his place beside and enjoy for ever the com- 
pany of his barber, or his tailor, or the slave who had daily 
scoured his garderobe. Accordingly we find, Aen . 12. 64.6, the 
reflections of Turnus just before his death cast in the same mould 
as Dido’s : 

. . . ‘ 1 vos o mihi manos 

este boni ; quoniam superis aversa voluntas. 

8ancta ad vos anima atque istius inscia culpae 
descendam, magnorum haud unquam indignus avonim;” 

and Polyxena, Eurip. Ilec. 548, about to be sacrificed to the 
manes of Achilles, refuses to have her hands bound, in order 
that she may not, by dying like a slave, forfeit the respect due 
to her royal blood in Hades : 

c\cv6(pap 8c /i 9 as cAcvflcpa Oavoo, 

rrpos 0 €(op, (itBants, KT€iPar m cp ptKpoicrt yap 

Sov\ri K€K\ijcrdai f {3a(ri\is ovar', ai(Txvyojuai. 

A curious example of the transition from the heathen to the 
Christian sentiment is afforded by Constantine the Great, in his 
dying moments sufficiently Christian to bid eternal adieu to the 
purple, and sufficiently heathen to await death in splendid and 
even royal vesture, Euseb. JEccl . Hist. 4* 62, 63: tog S’ trrXitpovro 
ra § eovra, Xapirpoig teat / 3amXiKOig apfpitcrpaai, (ptorog tteXapirovat 
rpoirov , TnpttfiaXXtTO, tirt Xtv/eorarq re arpiopvrj ItavtTravtTO' ouic 
iff qXovpytSog tntxpavaai OtXrjaag. Kairetra rrjv <j)wvr}v avvxpi ocrag, 
tvxapierwiov avtirepirt tw Otto npootvxqv' ptO 9 qv tnYtyt Xeytov' 
vvv aXrjOtt Xoyto patcapto v oil 9 tpavrov* vvv rijg aOavarou Ztorjg 
TTMpavOat aKiov' vvv tov Otiov ptrtiXi}(ptvai <pwrog w tir tar tv tea, 
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with the omission of magna the very words of Dido, if I may 
so say, Christianised. 

TJrhkm praeclaram statui ; mea moenia vidi (vs. 655). — 
“ Tossibly there may be an implied taunt against her wandering 
lover, whose city is still to build,” Conington. I think ndt ; 
Dido and Aeneas were not rivals, and Dido was too dignified 
for so narrow-minded a taunt at so solemn a moment. If she 
was not, it is a fault in Yirgil not to have made her so. 


659-660. 

DIXIT ET OS IMPRESSA TORO MORIKMIJR INULTAK 
SED MORI A MUR AIT SIC SIC 1UVAT IRE SUB UMBRAS 


Os impressa toro. — Not merely kissing the bed , but kissing it so 
as to burg her face on it, pressing her face down upon the bed . 
Compare AnthoL Pal . 5. 14 (epigr. Pufini) : 

X 

xf/auti S' ovk atcpois tois x €l ^ €<riy t epuracra 
TO (rrofia Ttfv tyvxnv avayu, 

Aristaen. 1. 16: 7 r£^uXi?KEi> ovtw Trgocrtyvaa paviKtoQ. Petron. 
18:“ Secundum hanc deprecationem lacrymas rursus effudit, 
gemitibusquo largis conoussa, tota facie ac pectore tornm meum 
pressit Apul. Met. 8. 9 : “At ilia [Charite] ut primum maesta 
quieverat, toro faciem impressa etiam nunc dormiens, lacrimis 
emafiantibus decoras genas cohumidat.” Stat. Theb. 5 . 252 (of 
the Lemnian massacre) : 

“hie impressa toris ora , extantesque rcclusis> 
pectoribus capulos, magnarum et fragraina trunca ■» 

hastarum, et ferro laceras per corpora vostes, 
crateras pronos, epulasque in caede natantes 
cemere orat ” 

(where “impressa toris ora” are the faces of the corpses lying 
on the beds face downward). Apul. Florid . 3. 10 (of the state 
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in which Philemon’s corpse was found) : “ Iacebatque incumbens 
toro similis cogitanti, adhuo manus volumini implexa, adhuo 08 
recto libro impresms , sed enim iam animae vacuus, libri obli- 
tus et auditorii securus” (where “os recto libro impressus” is 
lying with his face on the open book or writing). Yal. Flacc. 2. 168 : 

“ oscula iamque tor is, iamque oscula postibus ipsis 
ingeminant , lacrimisque iterum. visuque morantur.” 

Id. 8. 7: 

“ quosque fugit complexa toros . 

atque haec impresso gcmuit miseranda ctibili 

Ovid, Met. 10. U10 (of Myrrha, hiding her face on her bed for 
shame) : 

. . . “ exsiluit gremio furibunda, torum<\\iQ 

ore premens : ‘ Discedo, precor, miseroque pudori 
parce,’ ait.” 

Senec. Here. Get. 8J$ (Dejanira speaking) : 

. . . “ Alcidae toros 

moritura certo corpore amplectar meo.” 

Medea’s leave-taking of her bed, as described by Apollon. Rhod. 
4. 26, is less impassioned than Dido’s, there being nothing to 
correspond with impressa : 

Kvarcrt S' eov re \e\os Kai SitcKtSas ap<porep<o0ey 
<TTadfiovs } kcu rotxfor ena^-qaaro’ x^P* 1 T€ pcucpov 
pt)la.fievi) w\ 0 Kapay> 9a\a/ico pvy)py\'U prjrpi 
KaWiwe rapdeyiris * aSiyr) 8* o\o<puparo <puv-r). 

<• Sic, sic, iuvat ire sub umbras. — The commentators are di- 
vided in opinion whether the words sic sic belong to iuvat or 
to ire, Wagner (1861) joining them to the former (“ adeo seu 
tartfum iuvat ” ) ; La Cerda, to the latter (“ Alii placidius miti- 
usque morientur, mihi sic ire convenit, truculenter et dire”). 
That La Cerda is right, and that they belong not to iuvat blit 
to ire, appears, if from nothing else, at least from the “ sic me 
vivere, sio iuvat perire” of Martial (12. 18). Servius was of 
opinion that the first sic asks a question which is answered by 
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the second : “ Quasi interrogatio et responsio (sic ? sic) ; ot 
placet sic inultam perire, et hoc earn so loco intelligimus pereus- 
aisse. ITnde alii dicunt verba esse se ferientis.” I think the 
generally received opinion is the correct one, viz., that the 
second sic is a mere repetition of the first for the sake of em- 
phasis, just as 2. 644 : 

u sic, O sic positum affati discedite corpus” 

(where the words have precisely the same reference as in our 
text, viz., to the mode of a near and imminent death) ; and just 
as Sidon. Apoll. Epist. ; 2. 10 : 

“ curvorum hinc chorus holeiariomni, 
rosponsantibus alleluia ripis, 
ad Christum lovat amnicum cclejisnm. 
sicy sic psallito, nauta, vcl viator;” 

and Sil. 9. 25 : 

“ t siccincy sic* inquit, 4 grates prctiuinquc ropendis, 
laulle, tui capitis ? 1 ” 

Peerlkamp, quoting Senec. Hern. Oct . 8/+5 (Dejanira speaking)': 

4i cat per artus ensis ex, ictus tneos. 
sic, sic agendum est,” A 

observes that these words of Seneca confirm the opinion men - 
tioned by Servius, that Dido stabs herself as she utters the words 
sic sic. In my opinion they prove the very contrary, inasmuch 
as Dejanira does not kill herself while uttering her “sic sic,” 
but only approves of, or, if I may so say, fiats her previous re- 
solution to that- effect, and doos not execute the resolution until 
long after. In like manner Dido does not stab herself simulta- 
neously with the words sic sic, but in those words approves of 
her previous determination to die in that particular manner, 
expresses the pleasure she has in dying in that manner. There 
is not, indeed, as in Dejanira’s case, a long delay between the 
words and the deed, but there is still a space sufficient effectually 
to separate the former from the latter. Sic sic accompanying, 
and at the same time pointing to, the actual wound, had been 
too parallel to the “take that, take that,” which accompanies the 
blow in a quarrel between two schoolboys. 

HENRY, AENEIHEA, VOL. II. 
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Sic sic iuvat ihk sub umbkas. — This, this precisely in the way 
I like to die; in this manner , in this very manner , it is my pleasure 
to die — meaning by her own hand, with that very sword; on that 
vory bed, and on that pyre. How entirely the words sic sic in- 
dicate the manner of the death, not the death itself, is shown no 
less by the above-quoted passage of Sidonius than by the fol- 
lowing of Silius (4. 507), where “ sie sic” can be nothing but tho 
manner of life, or of living : 

“ at tu, donata tela inter Martia luce, 
infelix animae, sic sic viv risque, tupque 
des iterum hanc laudem nato ; nec fine sub aevi 
oppetere in bello detur, cum fata vocabunt. 
pugnantem cecidisse me um eat.” 

Compare Flor. 4. 18 (of the death of Cleopatra) : “ Ibi maximos, 
ut solebat, induta cultus, in differto odoribus solio, iuxta suum 
se collocavit Antonium, admotisque ad v$nas serpentibus, sic 
morte, quasi somno, soluta est” [in this manner (viz., splen- 
didly dressed, on an elevated sofa, near M. Antonius, and with 
aspics applied to her veins) she died as placidly as if she was 
falling asleep], also Senec. Thyest, 96 (umbra Tantali to Me- 
gaera) : 

“ quid ora tcrres verbore, et tortos ferox 
minaris angues ? quid fapiem infixam intimia 
agitas medullis ? flagrat inccnsum siti 
cor, et porustis flamma visceribus micat. 
sequor. 

Meg, hunc, 0, furorem divide in totam domum. 

'sic, sic ferantur, et suum infensi invicem 
sitiant cruorem. sonsit introitus tuos 
domus, et nefando tota contactu horruit.” 

Id. Herd. Fur. 1210 (Hercules recovering temporarily from his 
madness, and meditating suicide) : 

* , , . “ ilia, quae Pontum Scythen 

t ^ Symplegas arctat, bine et bine vinctas man us 

distendat alto : cumquo revocata vice 
in so coibunt saxa, quae in caelum exprimunt 
actis utrimque rupibus medium mare, 
ego inquicta montium iaceam mora. 
quin Btnictum acervans nemore congesto aggerem, 
cruore corpus impio sparsum cremo ? 
sir, sic agendum est. inferis reddani Homilem.” 
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Iuvat iee sub UMBRAS, it is a pleasure to die , as Georg, 3 . 292, 
“ iuvat ire iugis,” eY is a pleasure to rove aver the kills. Am. 2. 27 : 

. . . * 1 iuvat iro, et Dorica castra 

deserfjpequo yidere locos littusque relic turn,” 1 

it is a pleasure to visit the Doric camp . The words, so emphatic 
owing to the repetition of the sic, and to the phrase used — not 
mori, but ire sub umbras, as if she was not dying, but setting 
out on a journey — seem to be something more than a mere ap- 
proval of her previous determination* seem to be a shout of 
triumph, of final victory, over her seducer : 

IIAU1UAT HUNC OCULI8 IONEM CltU DELIS AH ALTO 
DARDANU8, ET NOftTRAE SECIJM EE RAT OMINA MORTIS. 

It is difficult for anyone not a Roman, or living in those times 
of prodigies, omens, and direct visitations from heaven, to esti- 
mate the full force in Roman ears of these last words of Dido. 

With Dido’s sic sic iuvat ire sub umbras compare the dy- 
ing words of Constantine the Great as recorded by Eusebius (see 
above, in Rem. on verse 650) : vw a\ r)6u Xoyu paKaoiov oiS’ 
tpauTov. Compare also 3. 606: “hominum manibus periisso 
iuvabit.” A 


* 

663-665. 

DIXERAT ATQUE ILLAM MEJ)IA INTER TALIA FERRO 
COLLAFSAM ASPICIUNT COMITES ENSEMQUE CRUORE 
SPUMANTEM SPARSASQUE MANUS 


The actual infliction of the wound is omitted, and left to be in- 
ferred, exactly as Amata’s actual putting of the rope about her 
neck and hanging herself, 12. 603 : 

“et nodum informis leti trabe nectit ab alta. 
qmm cladem miserae postquam accepere Latinae ; ” 
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Eurydioc’s actual treading on the snake, being bitten by it, and 
dying in consequence, Georg . 4. 458 ■* 

“ininiuiiem ante perks h yd rum moritura puella 
o servantem rip&s ulta non rid it in herba. 

at chorus aequalis Dryadum cJamorc supremo 
implerunt montvs Scv. ; 

the actual discharge of the arrow by Oj)is, 11. 860: 

“dixit, et aurata yolncrctn Threissa sagittam 
deprompsit phnrctru, eomuque infensa tetendit T ‘ 

<i/ r 

ct dnxit loupe, donee curvata eoirent 

inter .so capita, et manibus iam tangeret acquis, 

laeva aeiem ferri, dextra nervoque papillam. 

extern/) la teli stridor cm aurasi/ne son aril vs 

and iit una Arum , haesitque in corpore f errant ; ” 

and the actual interrogation of Sinon by the Trojans after their 
curiosity had been inflamed to the highest, 2. 105 : 

“turn vero ardemus scilari et quaercrv cansas r 
ignari seeleram tantonim artisque Pclasgac. 
prosequitur puritans , ct ficto pcctore fatur/’ 

Compare Little Red Riding Ilood : “ The poor old woman, who 
was still confined to her bed, called out : i Pull down the bobbin 
and tbe door will open/ What, then, was the poor old woman’s 
fright, instead of beholding a tender and beautiful grandchild, 
to find it was a ravenous wolf, who, not having tasted food 
for several days, directly sprang upon her and ate her up?” 
where the pulling of the bobbin, the opening of the door, and 
the entrance of Little Red Riding Hood, are omitted as minu- 
tiao sufficiently implied, and to detail which would only delay 
the narrative. 

Sparsas. — “ Conspersas ; vide supra vers. 21,” Forbiger. I 
feel convinced that this interpretation although sufficiently 
grammatical, ciiuoke being supplied to spars as from tbe pre- 
ceding line, is yet entirely incorrect ; first, because the circum- 
stance that Dido’s hands were sprinkled (as no doubt they were) 
with blood was too minute to be observed by her attendants, the 
pyre being very lofty (vv. 505, 645), and none of the attendants 
being upon it (vs. 685). Secondly, the minute circumstance that 
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the hands were sprinkled would be more properly mentioned in 
case of a subsequent inquiry as to the particular mode of her 
death, and whether or not she had been her own execution or, 
than on the very first instant of alarm. Thirdly, it is not likely 
that a poet of Virgil’s good tasto would have hero, in the very 
midst of his great catastrophe, requested his reader’s attention 
to two different kinds and degrees of bloodiness, indicated, ac- 
cording to this interpretation, by the words spumantem and 
spars as, still less that he would have so strongly contrasted 
these two different kinds of bloodiness^ by the immediate juxta- 
position of the two terms. I therefore understand stars vs to 
be here applied to mantis as so often elsewhere to capilli (Vvr. 
<p\ “ sp arsis Medea capillis,” Ovid, Met. 7. 257), and to mean 
hands thrown wide from each other ; lying powerless like those 
of a dead person, one here and another there; and so Stany- 
hurst (Lond. 1533) : 

. . . u thee swoord al bluddio begoured, 

and hands outspreading they behold.” 

This was a sign of what had happened much more likely to 
attract the attention of distant spectators than any sprinkling 
of the hands with blood. They saw first that she had fallen 
collapsed ; secondly, they saw the sword spuming with blood ; 
thirdly, they saw her hands (arms) thrown out ; lying without 
any harmony between them, and like those of a dead, not a 
living, person. I think it is this meaning which is contained in 
the latter part of Servius’s gloss, “ aut perfusas sanguine, aut 
morte resolutas,” and in the first part of Pomponius Sabiniis’s : 
“ solutas morte vel cruentatas ; ” also in Lemaire’s “ iactatas,” 
and in Turgot’s “ tombantes ; ” and especially in the “ extensas” 
which I find interlined above sparsas in the Gudian No. 70. 
Compare Statius, Achilla 2. kkO : > 

“ nam procul Ocbalios in nubila condero discos, 
et liquidam nudare palon, et sparger# carstas 
ludus erat requiesque mihi. ’ ’ 

Sidon. Apoll. Carm. 5. 175 (ed. Sirmondi) : 

“ donee ad anfractum motae iam iamque relietus 
comitn ter sparso t'regit vestigia porno''* 
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And, more parallel still, Mart. 3. 82 : 

“ pcrcurrit agili corpits arte tractatrix, 
manumqno doctam spar git omnibus membiis.” 

(Jiuint. l)ecL 8 . 22 : “ Non quidem licuit milii in illud cubicu- 
lum, conditorium tuae mortis, irrumpere, nec super carissima 
membra prostratao meis vulnera tua tegere visceribus : quod 
solum tamen jiotui, corpus, quod medicus, quod reliquerat pater, 
hoc sinu misera collegi, ao vacuum pectus frigidis abiectisque 
visceribus rursus implevi* sparsos artus amplexibus iunxi, mem- 
bra diducta composui, et de tristi terribilique facie tandem aegri 
cadaver imitata sum.” Val. Flacc. L 420 : 

“ taurea vulnifleo portat caelataque plumbo 
terga Lacon, saltern in vacuos ut brachia ventos 
xpargat ; et Oebalium Pagaseia puppis alunmum 
spectet, securo celebrantem littora ludo.” 

Senec. Here. Get. 206 : 

. . . “vidi, vidi 

miseranda mei fata parentis, 
ctun letifero stipite pulsus, 
iota iacuit spawns in aula.” 

Lucan. 3. 98 ; 

. . . “ namque ignibus atris 

creditin’, ut captao, rapturus moenia Eomae, 
spar sums que (Uos" 

(where “ sparsurus” is interpreted by Peerlkamp (ad Aen.£. 21), 
not sprinkle (with blood) but scatter , disperse). Eurip. Alcest. 
403 (ed. Musgr.) (the son of Alcestis over his dead mother) : 

irpo\mov<ra S’ apou &iov, 
cop<pavi(r€ r\apo)v. 
tSe yap , tSe fi\c<pa pov, nai 
iraparovovs x*P us 

[“resolutas nianus” in the translation, but iraparctvu) is pro- 
tendo, porrigo]. Also, exactly parallel, Alcim. Avitus, Poem. 
1 . 90 (of the creation of man) : 

“exin succiduum porrccto m corpore pectus 
sparg'd ramosas post brachia fortia palmas 1 ’ 
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[scatters, spreads out, viz., like boughs]. The Italians have pre- 
served the word in the identical sense, as Ariosto, Orl. Fur. 
2.U9: ' . 

“ comincid a poco a poco indi a levarse, 
come suol far la peregrina grue, f 

die corrc prkua, c poi veggiamo al/arse, 
a la terra vicina un braccio o duo, 
c quando tutto sqiio a 1* aria sparse 
velocissirae mostra 1* ali sue.” 

Ferro collars am. — Not collapsed on the sword y in which 
case the expression would have been infer rum collars am, but 
collapsed with the sword \ in consequence of the sword wound , ex- 
actly as Georg . 3. J+85 : 

“ossa mmutatim morbo collapsa traliebant” 

[collapsed, not on the disease, hut iu consequence of the disease] ; 
and Aen. U- 679 •* 

“idem ambas ftrro dolor, atquc cadem hora tulisset” 

[not on the sword, but with the sword]. The attention of Dido’s at- 
tendants is first drawn by the sudden collapse or sinking down of 
Dido: collapsam Aspici u nt (as 8. 584: “'collapsum ferebant;” 
4. 391 : “ collapsa membra referunt ; ” 9. 708 : “ collapsa ruunt 
membra”), ferro being added, not as having been seen by the 
attendants, but in order to explain to the reader tbe cause of the 
collapse ; the attendants then, in the second place, observe the 
sword frothing with gore, ensem cruork spumantkm; and 
lastly (sure sign that the wound has been fatal, and that their 
mistress is in & dying state) , the hands thrown out apart from 
each other, one in this direction, and one in that, and no longer 
the agents of a will. Thus with the most consummate art all 
the particulars of the stabbing, and even the stabbing itself, are 
omitted, and left to be concluded by the reader from the conse- 
quences of the act, which alone are described. * 
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\ 665-675. 

IT CLAMOR — PET KRAS 


It clamor, &c., . . . dkorum (vv. 665-671). — Compare 11. 36 
(of the death- wail for Pallas renewed when Aerifeas enters the 
apartment) : + 

“ ut vero Aeneas foribus sese intulit altis, 
ingentcra gemitum tunsis ad sidera tollunt 
pectoribiis, macstoque immugit regia luctu.” 

Krod. 12. 30 : “ And Pliaraoh rose up in the night, he and all 
his servants, And all the Egyptians ; and there was a great cry 
in Egypt ; for there was not a house where there was not ono 
dead” — no exaggerated or merely poetical, but, if we are to 
judge from Eusebius’s account of the lamentations of the Sopv- 
tyopot at the death of Constantine the Great, a plain, truthful, 
matter-of-fact picture of the lamentations which used to take 
place at the death of a beloved sovereign, Eccks. Hist. l±. 65 : 
Ao pvtpopoi ptv avriKa icat 7rav to tlo v (TtopaTotyvXaKWV yEvog^ 
toOrfrag irepipprfcaptvot, (T(j)a g tje avrovg pt\fsavTtg E7r t$a<j)ovg, 
rag KifyaXag rinaatrov* K(OKVTOvg , (jtiovag , oipuiyaig 0 9 apa teat 
fioaig a<f)uvrtg * tOv 8t(nrvTriv, tov Kvpiov, tov fiacnXea, ov\ oia 
StairoTriv, 7 rartpa S’ utoirtp, yvrfouov 7rai8ujv Siicrjv, avatcaXov/uevoi 
. . . EKOOTOV TE ITivftog iSlOV TTQlOVflEVOV , UVTOV TE KOTTTOVTOg , 
wrravsi tov koivov airavrwv ayaOov Tt)g avrio v a<pr\py)pEvov Ztviig. 
*So natural to the human mind is a burst of despairing sorrow 
at the moment a beloved friend or relative expires, at the first 
sight of the lifeless remains, even on the first news of the death, 
that it has been and still is thought necessary in many countries 
to simulate suefi sorrow where it is not, nay, even where it can- 
not and ought not to be felt. If the simulated hired sorrow 
is impressive* — and who that has ever heard the Irish keenagh 
borne on the wind along a mountain’s side in Conpemara or 
Donegal will say that it is not ? — how impressive must not the 
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real death- wail be, the genuine burst of sorrow,- when at mid- 
night it strikes for the first time from the very chamber of 
death, and from beside the yet warm corpse, on the ear of the 
traveller in Egypt or the still farther east? See Whately’s 
Ragged Life in Egypt, p. 199 : “It happoned, on the first night 
of our settling in Bab-el-Bahar, that ‘about midnight’ there was 
a *' great cry,’ for in a neighbouring house one was just dead. 
No one who heard that suddon cry breaking the deep stillness 
of night can ever forget its thrilling offect. Then came the 
piteous wailing that seemed to spe&k of sorrow without hope : 
the mother of the family was taken, and the children’s shrieks 
and sobs mingled with the plaintive cry of ‘ Oh, Aneeseli ! 
Aneeseh ! ’ from the sisters or friends, who vainly called on 
her who could no longer answer them — who had no longer a 
name on earth ! ” The testimony is unexceptionable, inasmuch 
as it is the testimony not of a friend, but of an enemy, of a re- 
ligionist whose religion has achieved so complete a victory over 
human feeling as not only to offer “hearty thanks ” to Almighty 
God for every brother or sister’s death, but to pray at the same 
time that the survivors may follow with as little delay as con- 
venient. See Church of England office for the burial of the dead: 
“We giye Thee hearty thanks, for that it hath pleased Thee to 
deliver this our brother out of the miseries of this sinful world; 
beseeching Thee that it may please Thee of Thy graoious good- 
ness shortly to accomplish the number of Thine elect and to 
hasten Thy kingdom,” &c. 

Foedans (vs. 673). — Spoiling , making ugly , deformans. See 
Horn, on 3. 241. 

Fraude fete bas (vs. 675) =*- eraude aggredieham ; attack- 
ed d with a cheat , i. e., chcatedd , exactly as 12. 359, “ hello 
petisti,” attackedd with tear , i. e., madest war ggaind . The use 
. of pet ere in the senso of attack is common, as 11. 9 : 

. . . “ Ins sox thoraca petit-urn 

perfossumquc locis.” 

6. 395 : “ in vincla petivit ” [attacked in order to make prisoner, 
made prisoner]. Cic. in Catil. 1. 5: “Nunc iam aperio rempub- 
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licam universajn petis : templa deorum immortalium, tecta urbis, 
vitam omnium civium, Italiam [denique] totam ad exitium ac 
vastitatem voeas.” Ibid. 1. 6 : “ Quot ego tuas petitioner ita 
oonieotas, ut vitari posse non viderentur, parva quadam deolina- 
tione et, ut aiunt, corpore effugi ! ” in the last of which passages, 
“petitiones” is as nearly as possible the parses , thrusts of our 
modern “ art of defence.” 


679-685. 

IDEM AMBAS FERRO DOLOR ATQUE EADEM HORA TULISSET 
HIS ETIAM STRUXL MANIBUS PATRIOSQUE VOCAVI 
VOCE DEOS SIC TE UT POSIT A CRUDE LIS ABESSEM 
EXSTINXTI ME TKQUE SOROR POPULUMQUE PATRESQUE 
SIDONIOS URBEMQUE TUAM DATE VULNERA I.YMPHIS 
ABLUAM ET EXTREMUS SI QUIS SUPER HALITUS ERRAT 
ORE LEGAM 

VAR. LECT. (vs. 682). 

extinxi I “In veteribus fere omnibus cxeinplaribus kxtinxi prima persona 
legitur,” Picrius. Ill La Cerda (text) ; D. Heins.; N. Heins. (1670) ; 
Philippe. 

EXTIN XTI or EXSTINXTI I Vat., Pal. Ill Serv. (Daniel, Lion) ; P. Manut.; 
La Cerda (comm.) ; Heyne (kxstinxsti) ; Wagn. (ed. Heyn., and ed. 
1861); Haupt; Ribb. 

C 

The Medicean has EXTINXOT, with the XI and the final I crossed out with 
red ink. 

V. 

VAR. LECT. | ’punct.] (vv. 683-4). 
pate vuj.NERA XY^pnis, abl. Ill Conington. 

vulnera LYMRHis abl. Ill P. Manut.; D. Heins.; Haupt; Wagn. 
( Praest .) ; RitJb. 

pate vulnera lymphis abl. I Vat.* Pal., Med. Ill N. Heins. (1670). 


* Bottavi’s statement, that in the Vatican Fragment there is a point after pate, 
is incorrect. 
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Idem ambas ferro dolor atque eadem hora tulissbt.— 
Compare Heliodor. Aothiop . 8 (ed. Bipont., p. 254) (Theagenes 
to Chariclea) : uOa yt apa Kttr ’ aptji oreptov kcu Qavarov ci >a kcu tv 
u>pa put KaraStKaarttfv, tog ovSt rtXtvrrj v av rovro tOeptjv, aXXa 
[icat] 7r avT(ov KOKtov avairavXav. 

His etiam, &c., . . . abesskm. — So Argia, over the dead 
body of Polynices, Stat. Theb. 12. 836 : 

“ ipsa , tledi bellum, macs t unique rogavi 

ipsa patrem, ut talem ilunc te eotnplexa tenerem.” 

» 

Crudelis. — I have no doubt that Wagner (ed. Heyn.) errs 
in referring crudelis to Dido ; (1), because by its very posi- 
tion, immediately before abessem, crudelis is prima facie pointed 
out as the nominative to that verb, from which it cannot be sepa- 
rated without placing both before and after it a pause that in no 
small degree impairs the harmony of the versification. (#), be- 
cause crudelis being referred to Dido, Anna’s lamentation con- 
sists of an uninterrupted series of accusations of her sister, not 
broken even by so much as one single expression of that self- 
reproach which is so natural to tender grief. (3), because the 
change in the structure from questions and wishes addressed to 
her sister (hoc illud, germana, fuit . . . parabant? . . . 
sprevisti ? . . . vocasses ; . . . tulisset) to questions ad- 
dressed to herself (struxi ? . . . vocavi ? ) shows that there is 
at the latter words a complete transition of thought, and that 
Anna here passes from the reproach of her sister to the reproach 
of herself : his etiam struxi manibus (sc., ego), &c. To have 
counteracted and made of no effect this natural and exquisitely 
pathetic self-reproach by mixing up with it a reproachful apos- 
trophe to Dido would have been unworthy of Virgil’s art, and 
the more unworthy because unnecessary, Dido having been 
sufficiently reproached already. And (4), because crudelis 
(which, as an invocation of Dido, would have*been better placed 
somewhere near the beginning of the sentence, at a distanoe sciz. 
from sic te ut posita abessem, see (3) above) is placed exactly 
in the position in which it should be placed if referred by Anna 
to herself, viz., so as not only to bring the verb and its nomina- 
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tive, the reproach and its cause, as close as possiblo together, but 
(see Rem. on 2. 552) so as to afford this beautiful and I believe 
not hitherto observed implication : “ I might have built the pile 
ior^thee ; I might have invoked the gods for thee ; I might have 
aided thee to die; but not to share thy death with thee, that 
indeed was cruelty.” For all these reasons I take part with 
Donatus, Yoss, and Heyne, and without hesitation refer cru- 
delis to Anna, against Wagner, who himself suggests a suffi- 
cient justification of her self-reproach : “ ut Anna more graviter 
dolentium eulpam fortunae* [I would rather have said ‘ culpam 
fraudis Didus,’ see verse 675] in se transferat, ac si ipsa in culpa 
esset.” Compare Silius, 8. 65 : 

. . . - “ divis ini mica siiiqne 

quod se non dederat comitem in tuprema sorori 99 

(where “ sibi” is applied like Virgil’s crudklis). Id. 13. 655 : 

. . . * ‘ nam cur 

ulla fuero adeo quibus a to saevax abessem , 
momenta ?” 

Also the application to hersfclf of tho epithet dura by Turnus’s 
sister, Aen. 12. 873. Macduff’s ( Macbeth, act 4, sc. 3), “ and I 
must be from thence !” Claudian, Rapt. Pros. 3. 1^20 : 

. . . “ ego to, fateor, erudelu r, ademi , 

quae te deserni, solamque instantibus ultro 
hostibus exposui 99 

Sic te ut posita. — “ Exanimata,” Servius, Forbiger; while 
Wagner refers to 2. 644, where his comment is : “ ‘Sic positus’ 
(ut 2.681) quemadmodum mortui solent, rectus extentusque ; 
Eurip. Ilipp. 797 : 

opOwaar eKTtiPovTcs a0\iop pckvp.' 9 

But Dido was no^ dead, still less was she stretched and laid out; 
she was only dying. Posita, therefore, has not here this, if I 
may so say, its technical meaning, but only its general ordinary 
meaning, of placed or laid; sic posita, so placed , so laid, in this 
situation , exactly as Eel. 2. 51/. : 


“ et vos, o lauri, earpam, et te, proxima myrte : 
tie podtae quoniam Buaves miscetis odorcs,” 
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“ sio positae,” so placed , viz., as you are in this nosegay ; sic 
posita, .so placed , viz., as yon are here on this couch in your blood; 
and 2. 644: “sic o! sic positum,” .so, o! so placed, viz., here where 
I am laid , here where I lie awaiting death . Seo Rem. on 2. 6|4. 

ExTINXTI TE MKQTJE, SOROlt, rorULUMQUE VATKKSQUE SIDONIOS 
urbkmque TUAM. — Compare Epitom. IUados , 1055 (of the fire of 
Hector’s funeral pyre) : 

1 ‘ tollitur ot iuvetmm magno cum murnnire clamor 
flobilis, ardebat jlamma namque IHoti ilia” 

one of the fine thoughts so abundant in tho Epitome IUados , a 
work nevertheless little known or esteemed ; nay worse, cried 
down even by its own editors, whether because it contains none 
of those forced, highly artificial forms of expression, those “ ex- 
quisite dicta,” as they are called by Ileyne, which it is the fash- 
ion to admire in Virgil, or because few poems of equal length 
in any language, ancient or modern, contain so many easy r 
flowing, smooth, unconstrained, unostentatious verses, it is not- 
easy to say, nor is it much matter. The poem, universally read 
and admired in the so-called dark ages, is either unknown or 
by those few by whom it is known despised in these soi-disant 
bright, these ages which so lose themselves in admiratibn of the 
fantastic, tortured and torturing phraseology of Hiawatha and 
tho Idylls of the King , and which crown Longfellow and Tenny- 
son with laurel. 

That tho true reading is not kxstinxi, but kxtinxti or ex- 
stinxsti, is shown by the numerous parallels, as Eurip. Orest, Id 5 
(Electra speaking) : 

< Saves, tOcu/es, oo 

reKo/xeua fx e /xarep, airo 8’ a> A car as 
irarcpa r cava re raSc acQcv a<p ’ aip,aros‘ 
o\o/j .€$ * htovckvcs, oAo/icda, V 

i 

Soph. Atitig. U72 : • 

r)8 J ovu Oavetraif tcai Bavova? oAci rtva. 

Ibid. 8U : 

iu 8v<TirorpL<t)V 
Ka<nyvr\rc ya/xwv Kvpr)<ras, 

Qavwv €t’ ovtrau Karrfvapcs /ue. 
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Id. Ajax, 900 (chorus of socii from Salamis apostrophizing Ajax, 
who has just killed himself) : 

9» (xot 9/x<av Poarrwv 

r tofj. 01 , Kareirctpves, aval 

ravhe arvvvavrav , c* ra\as. 

Id. Electr . 808 : 

Op€<rra <pi\ra$% us p? arruKtcras Qavuv. 

Epigram cited by La Cerda: acravto wc tOavec. 

Date vulnera lymphis abluam. — “ Pro vulgari oratione 
date lymphasy quihus vulnera abluam” Wagner (Pracst.) This 
is neither the structure nor the meaning. Anna does not ask 
for water, but leave to wash : date ut abluam, allow me to wash; 
date [allow me] ut abluam, et ut legam. Compare Prudent. 
Contra Symm . 2. 731 : . 

, ... “date vincula demam 

captivis gregibus.” 

Id. Peristepk. U, 193 : 

“ qos pio fletu date perluamus 
marmorum sulcos, quibus cat operta 
spes, ut absolvam retinaculorum 
vincla meorum.” 

And so Servius, in the second of his two explanations : “ date : 
aut aquaniy aut date, id est permittite” (cod. Dresd.). 

Extremus si quis super halitus errat ore legam. — 
“Non est huo trahendus mos ill©, quo os admovebant carissimi 
morientibus, ut extremum eorum spiritum exeipere viderentur,” 
Gossrau. “ Gossrau rightly remarks that Anna’s wish to pre- 
serve the last spark of life in her sister is not to be confounded, 
as it has been by the commentators from Servius downwards, 
witH the custom of receiving in one’s mouth the last, breath of a 
dying person,” (Bonington. Both commentators have entirely 
mistaken our author’s meaning. Anna’s extremus si quis ^ 
super halitus errat, ore legam indicates no attempt on the 
part of Anna “ to preserve the last spark of life in her sister/* 
How could it? how could Anna’s collecting in her mouth the 
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last breath of her sister tend to prolong her sister’s life, benefit 
her sister in any way? On the contrary, Anna has no doubt 
her sister is dying, sees plainly that she is dying, and — to apply 
to Axma^mutatis mutandis , the words of Cicero [in Verrem , 5 (^d. 
Lamb., p. 207) : “ Matres miserae . . . quae nihil aliud orabant 
nisi ut filiorum extremum spiritum sibi ore excipere liceret”)— 
“ soror misera nihil aliud orabat nisi ut sororis extremum spiri- 
tum sibi ore excipere lioeret.” Neither is there in the case of 
Hylonome and Cyllarus, Ovid, Met . 12. ’ 

% 

“ impositaque raanu vulnus fovot ; or^quo ad ora 
admovet ; atque animae fugienti obsistere tentat,” 

the case referred to by Gossrau and Conington, any evidence that 
Anna’s “ extremum halitum ore legere ” was an attempt to 
preserve the last spark of life in her sister, any attempt of the 
kind, Hylonome applies her mouth to the mouth of Cyllarus 
(“ ora ad ora admovet”) who she sees is dying (“moriontes exci- 
pit artus”), not with the view of prolonging or saving his life, 
but with the view of receiving into and preserving in herself 
(in her own body) his last breath. In this sense, and in this 
sense only, Hylonome “ animae fugienti obsistere tentat,” op- 
poses herself to the “fugienti animae” of Cyllarus, and tries to 
receive it into and preserve it in herself, tries (“ obsistere tentat” 
not obsistit), because the actual receiving into and retaining 
in the body another person’s expiring breath is impossible, can 
only be attempted, cannot be effected, as correctly observed by 
Don&tus, anticipating Servius in the only true interpretation of 
our text : “ 4 observare [lege servare] enim volo exeuntem spiri- 
tum ; ’ ideo hoo dixit, quia hunc carissimi colligere pe posse arlJi- 
trantur, lioetteneri non possii” Nor in like manner, in the 
case of St. Ambrose and his dying brother Satyrus was there 
any attempt on the part of the saint to 44 preserve the last Spark 
of life” in his brother. If he blew into his dying brother’s 
mouth, and received his dying brother’s breath into his own, it 
was not that he expected to give or receive physical corporeal 
^ benefit: it was for the sake of closer spiritual uniop; it was in 
ofcfer to be „ spiritually united with his brother in his death, as 
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he had been spiritually united with him in his lifjp, to identify 
himself spiritually with his brother, to be one with his brother at 
the moment of his brother’s death, as he had been spiritually 
identified with his brother, one with his brother so long as his 
brother lived. More he knew was impossible, “ et extremum 
spiritum ore relegebat, ut consortium mortis hauriret.” That 
very act which, according to Gossrau and Conington, Anna 
performed towards her sister, with the view of preserving in 
her the last spark of life, S. Ambrose performed towards his 
dying brother with the vfew of having a spiritual fellowship 
with him in death (“ut consortium mortis hauriret”). The 
whole passage is so touching, so redolent of the tenderness 
with which the dying was, sometimes at least, regarded by the 
surviving relative in times which so many coeval with, and all 
but assistants at, the late Franco- Gallic horrors are pleased to 
call uncivilized, that I feol I only do justice to those times and 
that great man St. Ambrose, when I transcribe it at full length, 
S, Ambros. de excesm fratris mi Saft/ri, 1, § 6 (ed. Monach. 
Benedict. 1686) : “ in isto enim corporo, quod nuno exanimum 
iacet, praestantior vitae meae functio ; quia in hoc quoque quod 
gero corpore uberior tui portio. Atque utinam ut memoriae, ut 
gratiae, ita etiam vitae tuae hoc quidquid est, quod spiramus, 
spirare possemus, dimidiumque meorum decideret temporum, 
quod ad tuorum proficeret usum ! Par enim erat, ut quibus 
indivisum semper fuit patrimonium facultatum, non esset vitae 
tempus divisum : vel certe qui indistinota semper habuimus vi- 
vendi consortia, non haberemus distincta moriendi.” Ibid . 19 : 
“ nihil mihi profuit ultimos hausisse anhelitus, nihil flatus in os 
inspirasse morienti ; putabam enim quod aut tuam mortem ipse 
susciperem, aut meam vitam in te ipse transfunderem. 0 infe- 
licia ilia, sed tajnen dulcia suprema oseulorum pignora ! O 
amplexus miseri, inter quos exanimum corpus obriguit, halitus 
8upremus evanuit*! Stringebam quidem brachia, sed iam perdi- 
deram quern tenebam ; et extremum spiritum ore relegebam ut 
consortium mortis haurirem. Sed nescio quomodo vitalis ille 
mihi halitus f actus est, et maiorem gratiam in ipsa morte redo- 
lebat. Atque utinam si tuam nequivi meo spiritu vitam produ- 
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cere, vel ultimi anbelitus tui vigor transfundi potuisset in mearn 
mentOm, et illam tui animi puritateiu atque innocentiam noster 
spirasset affectus ! Hanc mihi hereditatem, frater carissime, re- 
liquisses, quae non lacrymabili dolore percuteret affectum, ssd 
memorabili gratia commendaret boredem.” 


.j 
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TKR REVOLUTA TORO EST OCULISQUE ERRANT11UJS ALTO 
QUAKSIVIT CARLO LUCEM INGEMUITQUE REPERTA 
TTJM IXJNO OMNIPOTENS LONGUM MISERATA DOLOREM 
IHFFICILESQUE OHITUS IRIM DEMISIT OLYMPO 
QUAE LUCTANTEM ANIMAM NEXOSQUE RESOL VE R KT ARITJS 
NAM QUIA NEC FATO MERITA NEC MORTE PERIBAT 
SED MISERA ANTE DIEM SUB1TOQUE ACCENSA FURORE 
NONDUM ILLI FLAVUM PROSERPINA VERTICE CRINEM 
ABSTULERAT STYGIOQUE CAPUT 3) A MIS' A V KR AT ORCO x 
ERGO IRIS CROCEIS PER CAELUM ROSCIDA PENNIS 
MILLS TRAITENS VARIOS ADVERSO SOLE COLORES 
DEVOLAT ET SUPRA CAPUT ASTITIT IIUNC EGO DITL 
SACRUM IUSSA FERO TEQUE ISTO CORPORE SOLVO 


Alto quaesivit carlo lucem. — Looked up to the sky, to have a 
last view of the light she was leaving for ever. Compare tttat. 
Theb. 8, 650: 

. . . “ illam unam, neglecto lumine caeU> * 

aspicit. et vultu non exsatiatur amato ; ” 9 

and Silv. 5. 1. 173 : 


. . . “ illam aegris circumdat fortiter ulnis 

immotas obversa gcnas ; nec sole supremo 
luniina, sed dulci mavult satiare nmrito.” 


HENRY, AENRIDKA, YOL. II. 
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Sil. 6. 10: 

. . . “ noc cernere deerat 

f nistra sominccmn quaerentia lumina caelum." 

Ovid, Trist. 4. 3. ko (to his wife) : 

“ supremoi[ue die iiotmn sped [ant ia caelum 
texisscnt digiti human nostra tui.” 

Aramian. 10. 19: “Alii semineces, labente iam spiritu, Incitt 
umram oca Its morientibm inqui rebant ” l r go Foscolo (Dei Sepol- 

elm) : c 

‘ ‘ gli occhi del uom ecrcan morendo 
il sole , e tutti 1’ ultimo sospiro 
mandano i petti alia fuggcnte luce 

Gray, Eleyy in a country churchyard : 

“ for who, to dumb forgotfulnoss a prey, 
this pleasing, anxious being e’er resigned, 

* left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 

nor cast one longing , lingering look behind 

Ingemttitqije rkpkrta . — Groaned deeply, the sight of the 
light bringing back vividly to her mind the troubles she had 
had in it. So rapidly does our author pass from point to point 
(“ sumraa fastigia sequitur”) that the reader is left to make out 
for himself the delicate connexions. Tired and disgusted with 
the world as Dido is, she cannot die without taking a last view 
of that light in which she had once been so happy. The sight 
of the light, however, serves only to bring back with increased 
distinctness the recollection of her misfortunes ; and with a deep 
jrroan she closes her eyes again and dies. It is the dying human 
being who^ocuus errantibus quaesivit alto caelo lucem ; it 
is individual Dido who ingemuit. There is no so touching word 
in the whole Aaneid as this ingemuit, placing as it does before 
the* mind capable of such sympathies the whole heart-rending 
history in a single retrospective glance. Show me anything at 
all like it in the Iliad. 

But, I am asked, if this is so judicious in the poet, if to groan 
on the last view of the light and die without saying a word is so 
touching in Dido, how does it happen that Mezentius, after a 
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similar last view of the light, makes a pretty long speech ? The 
death of Mozentius is scarcely less touching than that of Dido 
— in some persons’ minds very much more touohing — yet in this 
important respect the conduct of the poet has been totally dif- 
ferent. I reply : the essential difference of conduct is owing to 
the essential difference of circumstances. Dido has come to the 
last ; has said, done, and undergone all that was needful to be 
said, done, or undergone. She is expiring; her enemy, her 
seducer, is absent, has left the country. To have uttered one 
word of reproach would on the one fiand have been useless, on 
the other inconsistent with the affection she still had for him. 
She had nothing to do, when her eye caught once again the re- 
treating light, but groan at the recollections it brought back, 
and die. Mezentius, on the contrary, has only been stunned 
by his fall. When he recovers his recollection, and beholds 
once again the light of heavon, his fierce and victorious enemy 
is standing oyer him with the sword at his throat. He knows 
there is no mercy for him, nor does he wish for any from the 
slayer of his son. It is not only consistent with his dignity, 
but adds to his dignity, to tell his enemy so ; and he tells him 
so in words equally calm, manly, and reproachful : 1 

“ hostis amarc, quid inerepitas, morf cinque minaris? 
nullum in caedc nefas ; nee sic ad praelia vcni.” . 

He has only one poor favour to ask, and that is to be buried in 
the same grave with his son. 

In-gemtjit denotes that she groaned on the occasion of find- 
ing the light again, as Stat. Thcb . 12. 712 : 

. . . “ dirisque vaporibus aegruni 

aera pulvorea peuitus sub casside ducens 
in (/emit, et iustas belli flammatur in iras ” 

[groans on the occasion of smelling the air tainted with the dead 
bodies of his friends]. 

Quae luctantem animam nexosque resolveret artus. — 
Some commentators have understood the soul to be here repre- 
sented as struggling to keep possession of its place in the body, 
as wrestling with a force*which tends to expel it ; and so La 

oo * 
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Cerda: “Luctantem animam, nkxos artus. Dueta tralatio a 
palaestra, inest enim lucta quaedam inter aegritudinem et ani- 
mam : volente hae retineri eonservarique in corpore tanquam in 
ve^eri et familiari domicilio ; contra ilia extrudente, et impel- 
lente per vim exire.” Others, on the contrary, and as I think 
more correctly, have understood the soul’s “lucta” to he against 
the force put on it by the body, to remain in its connexion with 
the body, as Heyne : “ Corpus quasi implicat et circumstringit 
animam ne elabi ilia possit.” Against this constricting, detain- 
ing force, tho soul, taking advantage of the opportunity afforded 
by tho death of the body, luctatur, struggle*, impatient of its 
long confinement, and ardently desirous to get free. In those 
cases in which the death of tho body is short and speedy, there 
is of course no struggle ; the body dying at once, the soul is re- 
leased at once. But in those eases in which, as in tho case before 
us, tho death of the body is slow and tedious (longum dolorem, 
.wfficilesque obitus) the soul becomes impatient, and struggles 
to get out (elabi, deserere corpus) ; and this being impossi- 
ble so long as tho body retains any vitality, a struggle or “lucta” 
arises between the soul impatient to escape and the slowly dying 
body which detains it. To put an end to this struggle, and set 
the luctantem animam free, our author, with, as it seems to an 
impartial observer, more regard for the royal dignity of Dido 
than for the royal dignity of the queen of heaven, and more so- 
licitous for the delectation of his readers than for the observance 
of the Horatian maxim, employs no less than two divinities. In 
defence of which poetical faux pas, if I, as Virgil’s friend and 
. admirer, be expected to break a lance here, I am ready to main- 
tain against all comers that my client stands perfectly justified 
not merely by the general consent of mankind to honour kings 
and queens little less, sometimes even much more, than gods, 
but* by the belief, prevalent at all times and in all countries 
among the best-informed and most religious of men, that the. 
gods, having notoriously a great deal of time on their hands, 
and very little business wherewith to occupy it, are never so 
happy as when an opportunity comes in their way to be of ser- 
vice to suffering humanity ; and that if their readiness to fly on. 
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all occasions to the rescue, especially when it happens that it is 
noble blood or the female sex which is in peril, has not yet won for 
them a renown quite equal to that of Orlando or Don Quixote, it 
can only be for one or other of these two reasons — either because 
it is impossible there should be any knight-errantry deserving 
the name among those who on the one hand run no personal risk, 
and on the other hand are in all cases perfectly sure of success, 
or beoause there is a wide-spread suspicion that they, being the 
supreme directors and arbiters of human affairs, are themselves 
the real ultimate causes of the very %vils which so often and so 
loudly call for their Bpecial intervention. 

But while I agree with Heyne that luctantkm expresses 
the struggling of the soul to get away (“elabi”) from the body 
[compare Aon . 11. 829 (of the dying Camilla) : 

, . . “ turn frigida toto 
paallatim cxaolvit se corpora.” 

Sil. 10. 577 (of the soul of Paullus) : 

. . . “repents crepitantibug undique flammis 

actliereas anima exsultam was It in auras.” 

Ovid, Met. 12. fi83 : * 

‘ ‘ protinus Hylonome morientes excipit urtus, 
impositaquo manu vulnus fovet j oraquo ad ora 
admovet, atque animae ftujienti obsistere tentat.” 

And — almost the very counterpart of our text — ibhl 11. 787 ■ (of 
AeSacus) : 

“indignatur amana invitum vivoro cogi, 
obstariquo animae nrisera de sedo volenti 

ex ire” * 

yet I am far from agreeing with him that nkxos art us ex- 
presses the connexion of the soul with the body, or that the 
sentence is to be understood as if it were : resolveret animam 
luctantkm et nexarn artubus. On the contrary f I think that all 
mention of the soul is confined to the words luctantkm animam, 
that the connexion spoken of in the word nkxos is the connexion 
not of the soul with the body, but of the parts of the body with 
each other, the compages of the body, and that the structure 
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is : luotantem ANiMAM dimitteret , viz., resokendo nexos artus, 
artus nexos inter se, compagem corporis . Nexos artus is 
thus, precisely, the owSsajua /ueXetov, and resolveret precisely 
the XiXv^tn of Eurip. Hip p. 200 (ed. Musgr.) : 

A*A vfxai fi€\€<ifv <rvvBc<r/j,a, <fn\ai , 

with which compare vv. 791-2 of the same play : 

. . . ovk oiffei ns apupiZ^iov 

<ri$r)pov, w ro8’ ajujua \vffofifv Scprjs ; 

where wo have in Atxyogtv the same resolveret, and in agga 
the same nexos, without any reference whatever to the soul, 
and with reference exclusively to the comp ages of the bod}". 
See also Claud, in liiifin . 2. hi 2 : 

“ umputat ilk* pedes ; huincrum quatit illc xolutis 
Heuibu*.” 

Of course the “nexi artus” being resolved, the compagination 
of the body dissolved, the soul is set free, this compagination of 
the body being the hindrance which the soul has to overcome, 
the hindrance against which the soul luctatur. 

Luctantkm. — In this notion of the “ luctans anima” there 
is a confusion which has never been perfectly cleared up. Is 
the body regarded as a prison out of which the soul endeavours 
to force its way, or as a jailer resisting its passage and binding 
it with fetters, or is the body both prison and jailer ? There is 
na good poetry without precise notions, and in this instance I 
fear the notion is far from precise. That the body is regarded 
as a prison seems to be shown by Prudentius’s manifestly imi- 
tated account of the death of the martyr Cassianus, Peristcph. 
9 . 87 : 

“tandem luctantis miseratus ab aethere Christas 
iubet resolvi pectoris ligamina. 
difficilesque tnoran animae ac retinacula vitae 
relaxat, artae ct latcbras expedit” 

where “ artas latebras” can be nothing else than a variety of 
expression for prison. In conformity with this view of our 
author’s picture, viz., that it is that of the soul struggling vio- 
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lently to get out of , prison, we find the body expressly figured as 
the prison of the soul not only by Prudentius and the Piato- 
jiic school generally Xfix.gr* Seneca, Quaest . Nat. 5.13 : 4 4 spirit us 
inclusi , et in exitum nitentis luotatio. ,, Cio. Somn. Scip .: 44 ‘Iramo 
vero,’ ” inquit, 44 4 ii vivunt qui ex corporum vinculis, tanqflam 
o car cere evolaverunt ; vestra vero quae dicitur vita mors est.’ ” 
Ibid. : 44 4 Non est ita/ inquit ill© ; 4 nisi I)eus is, cuius hoc tern- 
plum est omno quod conspicis, istis te corporis custodm liberaverit 
hue tibi aditus patere non potest.’ ” Ovid, Met. 11. 787 : 

‘ ‘ indignatur amans, invituni vi^re cogi, 
obstarique anunae misora do sodc volenti 
exiro 

but by Virgil himself in particular, 6. 733 : 

. . . “ neque auras 

dispieiunt, clausae tenobria et carcere caeco ; ’ * 

and we further find the identical term luctari applied to the 
struggles of the winds to get out of their prison, 1.56: 

. . . ‘ 4 hie vasto rex Aeolus antro 

luctantes ventos tenipestatesquo sonoras 
imperio premit ac vinclis et carcere f remit.” 

On the other hand, Ammian, in his fine Miltonic account of the 
death of Valentinian, compares the expiring convulsions of that 
emperor to the sparring of a pugilist, 30. 6 : 44 dicereque conatus 
; aliqua vel mandare, ut singultus ilia crebrius pulsans, stridorque 
< dentium et brachiorum mot us velut caestibus dimicantium indicabat, 
;iam superatus liventibusque maculis interfusus, animam diu 
collactatam efflavit,” whore 44 brachiorum motus velut caestibus 
• dimicantium,” and 44 superatus” uijmistakeably indicate the 
struggle of two contending persons; and where, curiously 
enough, the body, necessarily the conquered person ( 44 supera- 
tus”) — for it ip the body which is always conquered ii* the 
struggle of death, and the soul which conquers — is identified 
with the man Valentinian, as if no teaching, no doctrine, could 
stifle the human sentiment, that it is to the flesh the indivi- 
duality belongs, that it is the flesh which is the man, the indivi- 
dual. Compare also the same author, 21. 15 : 44 Beinde anhelitu 
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iam pulsatus [Constantius] letali conticuit ; diuque cum anima 
coUuctatus iam discessura, abiit e vita,” where we have the man, 
the individual, contending with his own soul ; in other words, 
where we have the flesh constituting the man, and the soul re- 
presented (according to the usual custom by persons much better 
than Ammian) as something extraneous lodging in the man. 
See also Sil. 6. 124 (ed. Kup.) : 

. . . “tuus illo parens decora alta paravit 
restando adversis, nec virtutem exuit ullam 
ante reluct antes liquet quam spirit us artus 

The spasms, or irregular involuntary motions of the limbs of 
the dying person, very naturally suggested to the ancients, un- 
instructed as they were in physiology, and still suggest to 
similarly uninstructed persons at the present day, the notion of 
a struggle; and, according to the information and state of feeling 
of the observer, this struggle was simply regarded as the struggle 
of something alive inside, which was striving to get out, just as 
the ebullition of water suggested to the South Sea islanders, on 
Captain Cook’s first visit, the notion of something alive and 
stirring under the water ; or it was regarded as the struggle of 
two principles with each other, these antagonist principles being 
sometimes body and soul, as Sil. 6. 124, just quoted ; sometimes 
life and death, as Goethe, Goetz von Berlichingen, act 5 : “ Ich 
sterbe, sterbe, und kann nicht ersterben ; und in dem fiirehter- 
lichon.s^raY des lebens und todes sind die qualen der holle some- 
times of Nature and Death, as Shirley, Edward the Black Prince , 
act 5, sc. 3 : 

“ death I have caught : his shaft is in my heart ; 

** it tug 8 with nature. When shall I get free ? 9t 

The contest of life with death, whether regarded as a struggle 
to get out of prison, or out of the clutches of an adversary who 
holdtf it fast, always, at least in the view of the pagan, resulted, 
as we have seen, in the victory of life. life; got out of prison, 
out of the hands which confined it, and went elsewhere, as Sil, 
10.577: V .. 

“aelhereas anima exultans evasit in auras.” 

Not so, however, in the view of the Christian. The Christian 
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saw indeed in the death of the individual the same struggle 
between the same two principles, ending in the same separation ; 
but he did not, when he was consistent with himself, and not 
led away like Prudentius and some others by the inveterate 
pagan habit, regard this separation in the light of a victory of 
the life or spirit ; on the contrary, it was with him the victory 
)f the flesh, of death, of the grave, over the discomfited and de- 
feated spirit. This victory, however, was not to be final. There 
(vas to be another contest between the same two principles, in 
which the victory was to be on the side of the spirit. This, con- 
gest was the resurrection. See Heures de Nantes , “ prose qu’on 
shante a la messe avant V evangile pour la semaine de Paques : 99 

Mors et vita duello conflixere mirando, dux vitae mortuus 
regnat vivus.” D. Ambros. Hymn, Pasck, ad Mat , (Grimm, 
Hymn . Vet, Neeles,) : 

“ille qiii clausus lapide 
'• custoditur sub milite 
triumphans pom pa nobili 
victor surgit do funere.” 


.d. Hymn. 20, in die sancto Paschao oanendus (Grimra, ubi 
npra) : 

“hamum si hi mors dt*voret, 
stiisque se nodis liget, 
inoriatur vita omnium, 
resurgat vita omnium. 

cum mors per omnes transeat 

omncs resurgant mortui, 

consnmpta mors ictu suo 

perisse se solam gemat.” V . • 


two contests are referred to by St. Paid, 1 Ep. ad Ctinnffc 
5. 5Jf. : Kartiro&i) o davaroQ viKOt- Tio v diio, Oavart, to k(v- 
pov ; wov aoy, aS n, TO wkoc ; Both, contests seem to have been 

qijsrfly. unknown to. Bxm^^^0§i>0^emhing from the tody# 

' ' *■ 

. . A u,M*vx trttl 




i no 



ff toeing its vitality , i. e. . 
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Nec fato mekita nec mortk. — Neither by a natural death 
i.e.y death in the natural course of events (compare Plin. Epist. 
1, 12 : “Decessit Corellius llufus ; etquidem sponto, quod do- 
lorem meum exulcerat : est enim luctuosissimum genus mortis, 
quae non ex natura nee fat a! is videtur.” Justin. 9. 8: “Ila- 
buit et alios multos ex variis matrimoniis regio moro susceptos, 
qui partim fato, partini ferro pcriere.” Id. 2. 2 : “ Neque plus 
liominum ferrum et arma quam naturalix fatorum conditio rapo- 
ret.” Tacit. Ann, 2. 71 (words of the dying (Jrermanicus) : “Si 
fato concederem, iustus mini dolor etiam adversus deos esset, 
quod me parcntibus, liberis, patriae, intra iuventam praematuro 
exitu raperent. Nunc scelere Pisonis et Plancinae interceptus 
ultimas prcces pectoribus vestris relinquo.” Ibid. 1. 3 : “ L. Cac- 
sarem euiiteni ad Ilispanienses cxercitus, Caium remeantem 
Armenia, et vulnere in validum, mors fato propera vel novorcao 
Liviae dolus abstulit.” Ibid. 11. 2 : “Ipsa [Messalina] ad pcr- 
niciem Poppaeae festinat, subditis qui terrore carceris ad volun- 
’tariam mortem propelleront ; adeo ignaro Caesare ut paucos post 
dies epulantem apud so maritum eius Scipionem jjercunctaretur, 
cur sine uxore diseubuisset, atque ille, funetain/Wo, responderet.” 
Ibid. 2. J+2 : “ Fessus senio [Archelaus] et quia regibus acqua, 
nedum infima, insolita sunt, finem vitae, sponte an fato, imple- 
vit.” Lactantius’ “ Rosa” (Sympon. d5 ) : 

“ O folix, longo si posscm vivere fato” ), 


tt of* by a merited or earned death , i. e. death brought upon her 
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centemque idem exitus manetit, aerioris viri esse men to per ire. 93 

Am. 2. 1^33 : 

. . . ‘ 4 ei si fata fuissent 

ut cadcrem, mermsse manu”). 

See Item, oil 2. 738. 

Fato, as above remarked, not by fate (death by violence being 
equally fated), but by nature , the natural life of a man being 
called by the Romans his fatum or fata. So, in addition to 
the examples before quoted, 12. 395 : “ ut depositi proferret fata 
2>arontis” [to lengthen the life of bis despaired-of parent]. 11. 
160 : “ vivendo vici mea fata 79 [passed tho limits of my natural 
life]. Tacit. Ann. 1U. 62: “Turn in Sardiniani pellitur, ubi 
non iuops exsilium toleravit, et fato obi it ” [died a natural death]. 
Ovid, lleroid. 1. 1. 101 : 

“ <li precor hoc iubeant, ut euntibus online fatia y 
illo moos oculos comprimat, ille tuos.” 

Anything which breaks this fatum or natural course and order 
of tilings, this fiopaiyov (Eurip. At vest. 060, Admetus speaking: 

, eyw 5*, ov ov XPV "napas ro p.op<Tifxo v, 

\vnpou 5ta£a> /3 iot ov, apn fiavdavoov), A 

was said by the (/reeks to be vTrtp fwpov, as Horn. Od . 1. JS : 

(r<t>rj(rtv araarda\n^criv vntp fiopov aXye *xovaiv. 

(as kcu vvv AryurOos virep fxopov , Arpeibao 
yv/T oA ox<*v (nvrj(rTr)v, rov S’ ticrave voarrjcravra, 

(ideas anrvv oKsdpov’ tirei irpo ot uiro/j.ev i ?ju€is, 

than which lines there can be no better commentary on Hie nec 
y .to ( U7T £ p fiopov) of our text. It may possibly be supeiferogti- 
tion to remind the reader of the first transgression, the first grfiat 
v ep fiopov (nec fato) of the Jewish and world, and 

how well the sad words of Jupiter, 

<r<pycriv arcurdaKiricriv uircp fiopov ct\yc exovonv, 

- light serve as a |^xt for a sermon on the fall of ma% no small 
i em in the induction that there never was but Qjie- ^religion in 
‘ '■» world,, that all creeds, however diverse in name and form, 
e at hdttiihi apcl ^substantially the same. 
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Fatum is used for death generally, i. e as a mere equiva- 
lent for mors, by Luoan, 7. 129 : 

. . . “ multorum pallor in ore 
mortis venturae, faciesquo simillinia fa to. 71 

Misera ante dtem answers to nec fato, not by a natural 
death , but before her time; subito accensa furore, answers to 
merita nec MORTK, not by the hand of another and in consequence 
of her previous conduct , but voluntarily and by her own hand , in a 
fit of fury. 

Nondtjm illi flavum . . . dkxtra crinem sec at. — C om- 
pare Eurip. Alcest . 76 (Thanatos speaking) : 

i epos yap out os rcov Kara \^°vos 

orov rod' tyxos Kparos ayvitfei rpix a ' 

Verses quoted by Moursius, tom. 5, col. 987 : 

. . . “elieu! in videt omnibus 

mors atra, ncc scit parecre cuipiam. 
non nomini, ut suadet libido, 
crine caput spolians decorum.” 

Stat. Silt. 2. 1. U0 : 

. . . ** iam frigentia lumina torpent, 

iam eomplexa manu crinem tenet inf era Juno.” 

Etymol. Magn . in voc. aTrtaicoXvninvoQ : KoAAuc yap ij ()pi£ »/ C7 n 
rov aKpov rjr e<pv\ arrov aKOVptvrov , Otoig avanOevreg. Also 
Himerius’s beautiful allusion to this precious lock of hah , and 
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an monde il fallait qu’elle passat a travers le tombeau. Ma soour 
se ccruche sur le raarbre ; on etend sur elle un drap mortuaire ; 
quatre flambeaux en marquent les quatre coins. Le pretre, 
l’et-ole au cou, le livre & la main, commence Foffice des mqfts ; 
do jeunes vierges le cont-inuent,” &c. 

Styciioque caput damnayerat orco. — N o doubt referring 
to the right of Oreus to every living thing. Compare Macrob. 
Saturn . 2. 7 (quoting the oracle given to the Pelasgi atDodona): 

. . . $6KaT7)V eKir€/LL\pdT€ &Ol$(d, 

kcu K€rj>a\as A 87 /, /cat too irarpt Trepirere (fxora. 

It is curious to observe how vory frequently this term (caput) 
occurs in close juxtaposition with death. See 11. 830 : “ captum 
!cto posuit caput” 9. 495 : 

. . “tuoqiio 

in visum hoc detrude caput sub Tar tarn telo.” 

5. 815 : “ unum pro multis dabitur caput” 4. 640 : 

“ Ibirduniique rognm capitis permitterc dam mac.” 

Lucj’et. 3. 1052 : 

“ denique TVmocritmn postquam inatura vetustas 
admonuit mcinorcs motus languescere mentis, 
sponte sua Mo caput obvius ubtulit ipse.” 

Iris crockls, &o., . . . colores (vv. 700, 701).— The phy- 
sical characteristics of the rainbow, dewiness and a thousand 
various hues, are transferred to the person of the goddess of the^ 
rainbow, and especially to her wings, in the same way as the 
physical cw ' istios of the river Tiber, age and reeds, aire 
transf d to the person of the god Tiberinus. 8. , 32-34^ 
vv. 700-1, Schiller (see the magnificent conclusion of his play- - 
of 9 ) ie Jungfrau von OrUam) perhaps drew the idea of the 
pearanoeof a rainbow in the sky at the moment of Joan d’^Ajb’^ 
death,'/ . . ■ .. * ^ 

Mihl'E TRAHEK8 DARIOS ADVERSO SOLE COLORES.—Iris IS re- 

presjn^vby Siathi*, Theb. 10. 80, as taking her fc^ with her : 

’ . “suamquo 
ordi&w accingi solitis iubet Irin, et otnne 
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and by Virgil himself, 5. 609, as descending from heaven, and 
5 . 658 , as ascending to heaven, along her bow. The goddess is 
depicted as rainbowed, or presenting the colours of her bow, in 
the sarno way as the serpent at the tomb of Auchises is described, 
5. 87, as presenting tho same colours : 

“ cacrulcao oni terga notae, maculosus et auro 
squamum incendebat ftilgor, scu mi bibus arcus 
mille iac.it varioa adverse sole colores.” 

Compare Stat. Theb. 3. 136 (of Aurora' : “ multumquo sequenti 
sole rubens.” 

Teque isto corpoke solvo. — Correlative to verse 695, the 
ego understood corresponding to the quae of that verse, the te 
to the L OCTANT KM A MM AM, the ISTO CORPORE to tllO NEXOS ARTUH, 
and the solvo to kesolvkret. 


Header, in whose breast may perhaps yet linger some spark of 
that mens at one and tho same time dwinior and humanior, which 
.the combined bands of utilitarianism and puritanism are fast 
sweeping from the face of this fair world, I would ask thee ere 
thou takest leave of tho “infelix Phoenissa/Vliat thinkest thou? 
TfT )o?% it repent thee of the hour thou hast spent with her? of the 
1 tear thou hast perhaps shed over her ? Does it regret thee, as il 
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painter’s pencil and the sculptor’s chisel ; thine heart and under- 
standing against the rushing numbers of the poet, the persua- 
sion of the orator, the irresistible reason of the philosopher ; but 
first hear that same St. Augustine, him who calls himself crimi- 
nal because he had read and studied and wept over these heathen 
loves of Dido and Aeneas ; learn from his own lips what it was 
that rescued him out of the “ Tartarus libidinis et eoncupiscen- 
tiao what it was that first turned the great luminary of the 
early Christian Church from heathenism to Christianity, from 
f /A e power of Satan to the one living and only true (rod. What 
was it P The narration of an evangelist ? the discourse, or the 
letter, or the visit, of a Christian teacher, or missionary, or 
apostle ? the testimony of a miracle or a martyrdom P No such 
tiring ; but the philosophical tract of the prose Yirgil of Home, 
the pagan Cicero’s pagan Ilortemius : “ Usitato lam discendi 
ordine [in the usual course of classical studies] perveneram in 
librum quondam cuiusdam Ciceronis, cuius linguam fere omnes 
mirantur, pectus non ita. Sed liber ille ipsius exhortationem , 
continet ad philosophiam, et vocatur Hortamus* Ille vero liber 
mutavit affectum meuni et ad teipsum, Domino, mutavit preces 
meas, et vota ac desideria mea fecit alia. Yiluit mihi yepente 
omnis vana spes, et immortalitatom sapientiao concupiscebam 


ftostu cordis incredibili, et surgere coeperam ut ad te redirem . , . 

S irdobam, Deus mens, quomodo ardebam revolare a 
to ; et neseiebam quid ageres mecum,” &c. (St. Au- 
fens. 3. 1-7). Go now, reader, and with a rich and 
(rich and noble still, for riches and nobility are not 
es ' utilitarianism and puritanism throw away) 
dassical library into the lake, fee Hem. on “ nec 


END OF VOLUME II. 







